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In the second voyage of the Com- 
pany in 1604, the fleet was under the 
command of Sir Henry Middleton. 
Two of his ships obtained a lading of 
nutmegs and mace at Banda, and of 
cloves at Amboyna. He was well re- 
ceived by the natives, but experienced 
many ill offices from the Dutch traders. 
He returned on 6th May 1606, with 
letters and presents to Janies I,, fr- 
the Kings of Bantam and Tidor, p 
a cargo of unexampled richness : 
value, such as had never been s 
from India in English bottoms. Three 
years afterwards two ships (the Dra- 
gon and Consent) were refused a 
lading at the Moluccas by the Dutch 
and Spaniards. In 1600, Capt. David 
Middleton was refused trade at Banda 
by the Dutch, and was obliged to sail 
to the adjacent island of Pulo-way. 
The Dutch even followed him to Ban- 
tam with two large ships and some 
frigates, with the determination to 
sink him, but were prevented by calms 
and contrary winds. By the con- 
trivances of that jealous nation, the 
factory which the English had csta- 
lislied at Macassar was lost in the 
year 1615. 

In that tear the Company had a fac- 
tory at Batavia (though they had car- 

tliem to knock the edges of his shin-bones with 
hor scaring irons j then 1 cansrtl c Id screws of 
iron to he serened into the bones of his arms, 
and suddenly to he snatched out; after that, all 
the bones of his fingers and toes to be broken 
with pine era : yet for all this he never shed a fear ; 
no nor once turned his head aside, nor stirred 
hand nor foot ; hut when wc demanded 3ny ques- 
tion, he would put his tongue between his teeth, 
and strike his chin upon his knees to bite it oil. 
When all ihe extremity we could use was but in 
vain, I caused him to be put fast in irons again ; 
when theamitsor ants, which do greatly abound 
ihere, got into his wounds, and tormented him 
worse than we had done, as we might well sec by 
his gesture." He is at length fastened to a stake 
and shot at. "* The first shot carried away a 
piece of his arm, bone and all . The next shot 
struck him through the breast up near to the 
shoulder ; then he, holding down his head, look- 
ed upon the wound. The third shot that was 
made, one of our men had cut a bullet in three 
parts, which struck upon his heart in a triangle, 
whereat lie fell down as low as the stake would 
give him leave : but between our men and the 
Flemings, they shot him altnsst all to pieces 
1 .ore they left him." 


ried on trade with the Island of Java 
long previous, and had settled a fac- 
tory at Bantam in 1609, which was • 
made a presidency in 1634) ; and in 
1616, they agreed to pay seven hun- 
dred rials per annum for liberty to 
trade: blit their factory was burnt by 
the Dutch in the same year. In 1619 
the English leagued with the King of 
^ in tain, and also with the King of 

Htra, against the Dutch, who sur- 
- ered their fort. Batavia was for 
some time after the seat of the joint 
operations of the English and Dutch, 
under this treaty ; and the poor King 
of Bantam, with a policy by no means 
to be despised or condemned, whose 
territories had been the scene of hos- 
tilities between rival mercantile states, 
destroyed all the pepper trees in his 
dominions, conceiving that the pepper 
was the cause of his misfortunes. The 
Company continued in possession of 
Bantam as their chief factory in this 
part of India, till 1662, when it was 
taken by the Dutch, anti afterwards 
virtually yielded to them, in 1685, 
with all the other possessions in this 
part, by King Charles II., under a sort 
of treaty, by which the Dutch gave in 
compensation to him and his ministers 
.£160,000. They had also obtained 
full possession of Jacatra by cession 
from the Soosoohoonang Matteram, 
(or Sultan) in 1677, to the exclusion of 
all other European nations. 

This is a system of commercial po- 
licy upon which the Dutch have been 
always intent, and from which, even 
in the present enlightened and liberal 
age, it is said, they have not departed. 
Their trade to the East was a mo- 
nopoly in the strictest sense of the 
term : for the sole object of most of 
the cruel wars they waged with the 
natives, was to force them to exclude 
the traders of other nations, especially 
of England. The measures they adopt- 
ed to prevent the growth of spices in 
other countries, and their practice of 
destroying the surplus beyond a cer- 
tain quantity of those precious coni- 
B 2 
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modifies, are well known.* So early 
as the year 1627* the Residency at 
* ^Batavia reported to the Court of Di- 
rectors, the contiuual efforts of the 
Dutch to exclude the English Com- 
pany from commerce with the con- 
tinent and islands of South-Eastern 
Asia. In the treaty which they con- 
cluded with the King of Macassar, in 
1607 (afterwards known by the name 
of the Bonay treaty), the latter en- 
gaged to expel the Portuguese and 
English, and to admit the subjects of 
no European nation, or their Ambas- 
sadors, to enter his country. It ap- 
pears also that they had entered into 
engagements with all the petty states 
in the Moluccas, and in the islands of 
Celebes, Banda and Amboyna, stipu- 
lating that those States should not 
trade with any other European power. 

In the reign of Charles 1., the trade 
of the Company decaying in con- 
sequence of the treacherous proceed- 
ings of the Dutch and Portuguese, 
who, though sometimes at variance 
with each other, were ready to coalesce 
against the interests of the English 
Company, the latter made no opposi- 
tion to, or rather promoted, a measure 
which was a direct infringement of 
their charter : namely, a commission 
for restoring commerce in the East, 
issued by the King to certain merchants 
of London, authorizing them to send 
out a limited number of ships to India. 
The success of the expedition was at 
first considerable; but on its return 
home, the Dutch attacked it, and sunk 
two of the ships, whose cargoes were 
valued at £ 150,000. The second at- 
tempt was still less fortunate, and 
most of the speculators were ruined. 

In consequence of these acts of out- 
rage, for which the Government either 
would not or could not obtain redress 
or adequate compensation, and from 
the civil troubles at home, scarcely 

* It is but just to observe, that an instance of 
this barbarous policy may be alleged against our 
own colonists. It is said that the planters of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland were formerly in the habit, 
in plentiful years, of burning a certain quantity 
of tobacco, to prevent the market from being 
overstocked. 


Cotop^Enfetwows (Jaw 

any memorials remain, for a series of 
years, of the Company’s transactions* 
More vigorous measures were adopted 
by Cromwell ; and in the treaty of 
1654, it was stipulated, in the twenty- 
seventh article, “ That the Lords the 
States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces shall take care that justice be 
done upon those who were partakers 
or accomplices in the massacre of the 
English at Amboyna, as the Republic 
of England is pleased to term that 
fact, provided any of them be living.” 
And the disputes between the two 
companies were afterwards adjusted 
by a commission. 

This treaty, and the humiliation of 
the Dutch, infused confidence into the 
India trade, and a subscription was en- 
tered into, under the protection of 
Cromwell, of £800,000, for carrying 
it on. 

One of the earliest acts of Charles 
II., on his restoration, was to afford 
his countenance and protection to the 
Company. He granted them a new 
charter, dated April 3, 1661, con- 
firming their exclusive right, with ad- 
ditional privileges. Bombay was also 
ceded to them by the Crown, because 
the revenues of the place were not 
equal to the expense of maintaining 
it, and for other political reasons. 

In 1658, the Company obtained from 
the Queen of Acheen, in Sumatra, a 
grant of privileges of trade, and settled 
a factory there in 1659. The Dutch, 
however, still continued their depre- 
dations ; and in the former year the 
ship Mayflower was plundered by the 
Dutch Commodore, Balshaasar, and 
forced to depart empty.* The pri- 
vileges were confirmed in 1661, when 
Mr. Henry Gary was sent to the Queen, 
who was desirous of English friend- 
ship. About this time, however, the 
Dutch took from her the principal 
forts of Sumatra, over which Achcen 
claimed hereditary sovereignty ; and it 
appears by the Dutch treaties with the 
King of Maning-kabuc, and the petty 

* See farther of these outrages, in Ralph, 
vol. i, p. loo. 
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States which surrounded the island, 
that the Queen of Acheen’s actual 
possessions were in a state of blockade. 
After this, the trade seems to have 
declined. The government of the 
country was represented as bad, and 
the pepper, which was the chief object 
of trade, as coming from another part 
of the island (Lampong) which was 
subject to Bantam. When this place 
fell under the dominion of the Dutch, 
in 1083, it was proposed to revive the 
commercial connection with Achecn ; 
but Bencoolcn was then found to be 
much more convenient, as a commer- 
cial entrepot for the island of Su- 
matra. The Company therefore es- 
tablished a settlement there in 1685, 
and York Fort was built by the agency 
of Benjamin Bloom, in consequence 
of the loss of Bantam. It was con- 
sidered as the key to all the other set- 
tlements on this coast, but an un- 
healthy place, and therefore difficult 
to get persons to settle there. In 1687, 
the chief at Bencoolcn, Mr. Ralph 
Orel, was poisoned at the instigation 
of the Dutch; and the Company had 
serious thoughts of withdrawing from 
Bencoolcn, preferring Priaman or 
Achecn. At this time, the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George were engaged 
in correspondence with the native 
chiefs of Sumatra, three of whom 
arrived at that Presidency in 1G85, to 
treat of a settlement and trade. The 
correspondence lasted till 1088, when 
it was resolved to encourage the trade 
on Sumatra, by establishing factories 
at Priaman and Indraporc. These 
factories, with others which had been 
established, it was afterwards found 
necessary to relinquish, on account of 
the hostile movements of the Dutch ; 
and to confine the Company’s pepper 
trade, after the erection of York Fort 
at Bencoolcn, to that settlement. The 
Company have since established several 
small residencies for the collection of 
pepper along the coast, which have 
been maintained in time of peace, and 
not abandoned till untenable in time 
of war. 


In 1695, the Company obtained, by 
grant from the Rajah, the town of SB- 
lebar, near Bencoolen. Two years 
afterwards the island of Sumatra was 
the scene of hostilities between rival 
chiefs, in which the Company were 
compelled to take part ; and in 1698, 
it was proposed, as a measure of pru- 
dence, to withdraw all the northern 
factories to York Fort, which was 
ordered to be made defensible against 
a European enemy. The concerns of 
the Company were at this period dis- 
ordered by a new rival Company being 
erected at home.* The differences 
among the natives of Sumatra were 
composed in 1?00; but a garrison of two 
hundred men was determined on for 
York Fort, to protect the Company’s 
property. It was a principal business 
of the English to allay the differences 
among the natives, otherwise the 
pepper plantations would have been 
continually destroyed, and three years 
must elapse before they could be 
brought to maturity again. The cha- 
racter of the Malays is described as 
jealous and fickle, and some of the 
chiefs were engaged in a plot against 
the Company, in 1701.f The Madras 
Government wrote a letter to the King 
of Achecn, in 1760, desiring to renew 
former friendship and ancient pri- 
vileges ; and some years afterwards the 
same Government made another at- 
tempt to establish a settlement there, 
under the conduct of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Moncktou, but were obliged to 
withdraw it. 

In 1703, all possible encouragement 
was held out to some Chinese to settle 
at Bencoolen, such as the offer of 
having a captain of their own, as at 
Batavia ; but they could not be per- 

*.A union soon after took place, when the 
style of the Company was altered to “ the 
United Company of Merchants of England tra- 
ding to the East-Indies.” 

t The contradictory accounts we have of the 
Malay character probably proceed from their de- 
ceit and duplicity ; they are represented as 
abounding in professions, always talking of bra- 
very and honour, and their language is the softest 
of any in Asia; yet they are, in tact, the most 
ferocious, sanguinary and treacherous people on 
the face of the globe. 
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suaded to settle. Bencoolen was this 
year made independent of Fort St. 
George ; but was replaced under the 
superintendance of that Government 
in 1710. 

In 1705, the Company lost the 
Governor, three civil servants, and 
forty-one slaves, through the unwhole- 
somcness of the climate. All the out- 
stations were therefore withdrawn to 
York Fort, when Mr. Jeremiah Har- 
rison arrived in 1708, and found the 
settlement in a very tinprosperous 
state. The number of independent 
rajahs gave rise to many feuds and dis- 
orders; and in 1710, the English settlers 
were nearly extirpated by the natives, 
who destroyed Ippoe, with the Resident, 
burnt Friamong Pcggar (a small wooll- 
en fort), and closely besieged Bunthall.* 
The English, however, returned the 
next year, and were permitted to pro- 
ceed in building Fort Marlborough. 

About this time the Company were 
endeavouring to procure pepper from 
other parts; and in 171H, they di- 
rected inquiry to be made as to the 
propriety of sending ships for that 
article to Banjar-Massin, on the is- 
land of Borneo, with w hich, as before 
stated, they had opened trade as early 
as 11)14. It appears bv the correspon- 
dence of 1703, that this place was 
then subject to the King of Cochin- 
China. I 11 that year, after some pre- 
vious discussions, a factory was esta- 
blished there, under Mr. Allen Catch- 
polc. This gentleman was afterwards 
Governor of Pulo-condore, off the 
coast of Cambodia (a very valuable 
settlement, well supplied with water, 
hogs, and cows, and resorted to by 
the Chinese), and was massacred by 
the Macassars, with the greatest part 
of the factory at that place. In 1706, 
liberty was obtained to trade at Ban- 
jar-Massin, without objections being 
made to fortifications ; but the follow- 
ing year the English were driven from 
it by the natives. It was found that 
no trade could be carried on there 

« See a full account of this transaction in Lock- 
ycr»s Account of the Trade in India, c. *. 


without heavy Mexican gold coin, and 
that the government of the King and 
Princes was arbitrary and oppressive ; 
a settlement at Tong-bornco was 
therefore preferred. In 173G-7 the 
Company sent the ship Prince of 
Wales to Banjar-Massin, to trade for 
pepper. The expense for presents was 
deemed great, and the prices high. 
The ship sailed from thence with a 
cargo in 1?B8. In the year I74(i, the 
ship Onslow was sent there. The 
Sultan received the Company’s letter 
favourably; but afterwards ordered the 
Captain to be seized and kept pri- 
soner, till a Prince of Mundura, a 
prisoner on board the English ship, 
should be given up to the Dutch; and 
subsequently detained the vessel as a 
guard-ship. The next year the Sultan 
would not allow an export of pepper 
till the English had furnished him 
w ith a guard-ship ; and he sent a let- 
ter to the English captain, informing 
him that he could not trade in his ter- 
ritories without leave of the Dutch, and 
they were therefore compelled to de- 
part. The Dutch entered into a con- 
tract w itli the Sultan that year for the 
monopoly of pepper in his dominions. 

In 1770, Balamlmngau, a small is- 
land north of Borneo, possessing a con- 
venient harbour for shipping, was ced- 
ed to the Company by the Sultan of 
Sooloo. The Bombay Government 
was instructed to form a settlement 
there, the objects of which were to 
establish a mart for the exchange of 
the manufactures of Europe and the 
continent of India, against the pro- 
ductions of China and the Eastern 
countries ; to acquire a share in the 
spice trade ; to extend the Company’s 
trade to the unfrequented parts of 
Asia ; and to divert the Chinese trade 
into a more advantageous channel. 
Balambangan was to be declared a 
free port , open to all nations ; but the 
trade in spices, raw silk, and opium, 
to be reserved to the Company, and 
spice to be cultivated on the island. 
A small establishment of servants, con- 
sisting of a chief, two councillors, two 
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factors, and two writers, was appointed 
by the Court of Directors, to whom 
alone they were to be subordinate. 
This settlement was formed in 1773> 
and in l?7fi the English settlers were 
treacherously expelled by the Sooloos. 
During the peace of 1808, the Bengal 
(Government restored the settlement 
of Bahunbiingan ; but on the renewal 
of hostilities the Court were induced, 
by weighty considerations, to direct 
it to l)e withdrawn. 

With ’the Philippine islands, the 
Company's endeavours to open trade 
were thwarted by the power and in- 
fluence possessed by the Spaniards in 
that quarter. Various attempts were 
made between 1(548 and 1(594 to trade 
with tile Manillas. In 1(581 the Com- 
pany sent (JO pieces of Colchester 
baize to Bantam, for the purpose of 
being introduced circuitously into Ma- 
nilla, with a view of creating a demand 
for these British manufactures. But no 
traffic was permitted without a license, 
and so rigidly and cruelly was the law 
enforced by the Spaniards, that in 
HJf58 a Danish Commander was exe- 
cuted, and his crew imprisoned, for 
attempting to trade without one. The 
Company in consequence endeavoured 
to procure liberty to trade, by means 
of the English Ambassador at Madrid, 
but without success. In 1(575, the 
Presidency of Bantam, finding a glut 
of European commodities, owing to 
the transit of goods being stopped in 
China, by a revolution in that country, 
attempted to find a vent for them at 
Manilla. The Company’s servants 
wrote as follows : “ The baize and 
Norwich stuffs have been shewn to 
these people, and Punkee (the King 
of Tywan’s Minister) has been ac- 
quainted that they are sent out as a 
trial for Manilla. They are a sort of 
manufacture they have not seen, so 
are unwilling to meddle with them ; 
but Punkee hath offered to send them 
on the Company's account, freight 
free, on his junk,* which, though of- 

* A junk is a Chinese foreign trader ; it is 
4 corruption ofTchuan, signifying a ship. 


fering no certainty of a good price, 
may be better than keeping or return- 
ing them.” “ We had often urged 
on the Tywanners,*)* that the chintz 
and quilts were commodities proper for 
Manilla, but to no avail until this 
year, when a scarcity of China goods 
helped us off with the ' remains of 
the chintz.” “On the despatch of 
their junks to Japan, we have never 
omitted to invite them to buy some 
of our Europe cloth ; but they, fear- 
ing some inconvenience may accrue 
because we are not received there, 
have hitherto declined.” 

With the large southernmost island, 
Mindanao, they were at first more 
successful. In the instructions sent out 
by the London Company, by the ship 
Adventure, 1 Sith Nov. 1(584, they 
direct the supracargoes, if possible, to 
open a trade with Mindanao, and 
settle a factory there; and to advise 
Fort St. George, by letter, what Eng- 
lish woollens may be disposed of ; also 
promising large gratuities and future 
promotion in their service, if they 
should prove successful. The King 
of Mindanao having sent a letter to 
the Company, inviting them to send 
a ship and factors thither, and oiler- 
ingthcin a settlement, the Company’s 
ship before-named, in obedience to the 
Court’s instructions, on the 1 7th Dee. 
1(585, pursued her voyage to that island. 
On the £5th January lt>85-(>, the Ad- 
venture arrived at Magindanao, the 
chief town of Mindanao, in the terri- 
tories under the King. The Com- 
pany’s factors were civilly received by 
the King and the Admiral ; but when 
they endeavoured to commence a mu- 
tual trade, they found the place ill 
supplied with native productions, the 
people restrained from dealing with 
them till the King and the Admiral 
had fixed the respective prices at 
which they were to buy and sell ; and 
these two personages, acting as if they 
were indifferent or hostile to trade, 

t The Company then carried on a friendly 
traffic with Hie kingdom of Tywan, which will 
be adverted to in Section 3. 
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offering and demanding prices for which 
the Company’s factors found it unpro- 
fitable to deal : added to which, the 
datchin, by which the native mer- 
chants for a long time insisted on 
weighing their goods, was so false, that 
the factors were obliged to suspend 
their dealings till the King caused 
another datchin to be made : a con- 
cession which it required much nego- 
tiation to obtain. At length, when the 
King and Admiral, and the few nativ es 
permitted to trade, entered upon the 
barter of such articles as they had, tor 
such as they chose to take, they would 
receive no kind of cloth but longcloth 
(a species of fine calico), and demanded 
prices for such proportions of gold, 
clove-bark, cassia lignea,* tortoiseshell, 
watf, and ebony, brought in slowly, 
which nothing but the greater loss ap- 
prehended from taking their cargo to 
another market, and having part of 
it spoiled, induced the Company's fac- 
tors to give. The Captain, indeed, 
sold a few guns, part of which were 
mounted on the ship for defence (but 
which the King and Admiral insisting 
on having), at a good price. Viewing 
altogether the tardiness with which 
native commodities were brought for 
sale, the high prices demanded, and 
the many occasions on which the ne- 
gociations for trade were interrupted, 
by disputes arising from capricious 
and unreasonable acts on the part 
of the native authorities, it might be 
suspected that they were afraid di- 
rectly to refuse, yet wished to dis- 
courage, any intercourse with the Eng- 
lish. The ship staid at the place 
nearly three months, and at her de- 
parture the King, notwithstanding 
what had passed, invited the Com- 
pany’s factors to return next year, 
promising them* a better trade, yet of- 
fering nothing in the way of commerce 
but a few guns. As to a settlement, 
although the King had originated this 

* This is probably species of cinnamon, said 
lobe peculiar to the island. It grpws on the 
mountains without cultivation ; and when first 
taken from the tree is as strong as that of Cey- 
lon, but soon loses its aromatic properties. 


subject, by addressing a letter to the 
Company, yet when their servants ar- 
rived there, they found him not dis- 
posed to treat on the business ; and 
in conferences with Mr. Cheney, and 
in the official answer to the Company’s 
letter, he recommended that the bu- 
siness of a settlement should be post- 
poned till he and the English were 
better acquainted. It is difficult to 
assign the true reason of his thus de- 
serting his own proposal ; whether it 
was owing to the intrigues of the 
Dutch or of the Spaniards, or the awe 
in which lie: stood of both those powers, 
or any sudden jealousy he had con- 
ceived of the English, or to the divi- 
sions in his own family, and the dis- 
tracted state of his Government. He 
spoke both oi'thc Spaniards and Dutch, 
and frequently adverted to the neigh- 
bouring station of the latter at Ter- 
mite. lie sometimes alleged that both 
had desired* a settlement at his chief 
town of Mugiudanao, which lie had 
repeatedly refused ; and were he now 
to grant this privilege to the English, 
he could no longer deny it to them, 
without bringing upon him the hos- 
tility of these already dangerous neigh- 
bours. The Spaniards, in fact, occu- 
pied a much greater portion of terri- 
tory in Mindanao itself, than the Com- 
pany’s factors were aware of, till the 
King’s Admiral pointed out on the 
map the forts and positions they held, 
commanding more than half of the 
island. 

The unprofitable nature of the voy- 
age, and the King’s evasive conduct 
in respect to a settlement with the 
security of a fort, appear to have pre- 
vented the Company and their ser- 
vants from renewing the negociation, 
or sending a ship the following year. 
Without a settlement and fort, there 
was no security for the Company’s 
servants and property. The people 
of Mindanao could not defend them- 
selves from their neighbours the Soo- 
loos, who were formidable pirates ; 
and the Native Government proved 
to be arbitrary and capricious, chang- 
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fiiience of the Dutch of Spaniards; in- unfavourably of th e pr oj ect* 4ii con- 
viting die visits of the English, and sequence of the country beingattfcat 
making their trade unprofitable by the time in the hands of a usurper, who 
terms on which alone the King and had murdered the former king, fen- 
his officers consented to deal. grossed the whole trade of the port. 

In July 1686, Capt. Dampier visited and refused to allow any settlement, 
this island and city on board a buc- He consented to permit a commercial 
caneer vessel. He found the natives resident ; and accordingly Mr. J. Y. 
well disposed towards the English, Kinloek was sent by the Bengal Go- 
and recommended a settlement being vernment, as an agent or consul to 
formed there. His reasons are found- Achcen, in January 1 784, with a small 
ed upon the advantageous situation establishment, but without a force. 


of the place, the rich commodities it 
abounds with, and the trade that might 
be opened with the neighbouring coun- 
tries. It appears, however, from his 
statement, that the motive of the na- 
tives for desiring an English settle- 
ment there was that we might serve 
them as a protection against the Dutch, 
whom they then dreaded more than 
the Spaniards * 

In 1689-90, the ship Mindanao, 
which went from Madras on account 
of Private-traders, returned to this 
port with a cargo chiefly consisting of 
clovc-bark, which had been purchased 
on the Company’s account. The voy- 
age was stated to have turned out 
unprofitably for the adventurers, and 
the Native Government of the island 
was reported to be in a distracted 
state. 

In 1696, a further attempt was made ; 
the Court of Directors, by letter dated 
26th May 1696, directed an embassy 
to Mindauao, with overtures to the 
King to trade with the Company, to 
be sent from Fort St. George : but it 
did not succeed. 

In the year 1781, the Company’s 
attention was again directed to the 
island of Sumatra. Their settlement 
at Bcncoolen being presumed to be 
iu the possession of the Dutch, orders 
were sent to Bengal to obtain a settle- 
ment at Acheen. Mr. Botham, of the 
Fort Marlborough establishment, was 
accordingly deputed to Acheen, in 
July 1782, to ascertain the practica- 

* sec his account in Harris*s Coll, of toy., 
vol. l. pp. 106. 107. 
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He was instructed to assist any of the 
Company’s ships that might touch 
there, and to pursue such other mea- 
sures as might promote the commer- 
cial interests of the Company. This 
establishment was abolished on a gene- 
ral retrenchment in 1785. A pro- 
posal w as made in 1798, of entering 
into a treaty with the King of Acheen, 
the chief object of which was to secure 
to him a monopoly of the trade of his 
dominions, in return for a very small 
additional supply of pepper to the 
Company. This proposal was there- 
fore rejected. 

Upon the establishment of the pre- 
sent Government of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, in 1805, their attention was 
called to the best means of securing 
the port of Acheen against any hos- 
tile flower. The Court, in their letter 
to that Government, observe that Bcn- 
coolen, in a political and commercial 
point of view, had become of no im- 
portance ; pepper, its only produce, 
being a losing concern, could be better 
supplied from Prince of Wales’ Island 
and the Malabar coast. In reply, the 
Government represented that time as 
not unfavourable to a settlement at 
Acheen, but that it could not be ef- 
fected without a considerable force 
of European as well as native troops, 
to maintain a permanent fort there; on 
which account the plan was given up. 

. In 1809, Mr. D. Campbell was sent 
from Bengal to Acheen, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining preliminary infor- 
mation respecting the revenue and 
Vol. XIII. C 
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were received in 1811 , from whence 
it appeared that the country was im- 
poverished, and the King under the 
influence of a Monsieur L’Etoile, at 
whose instance he requested a supply 
of arms and military stores. Mr. 
Campbell recommended the establish- 
ment of a military force at Achccn, 
which was not acceded to. 

In 1813, the country ship Anna- 
poorany, under English colours, was 
seized by the Acheenese, by virtue of 
an assumed right to restrict the trade 
to all the ports on the coast of Suma- 
tra. She was retaken by a British 
ship. Other similar complaints of ag* 
gression arising, Capt. Canning was 
sent to Acheen to adjust them; but 
the King denied him access, acting, it 
would appear, under the influence of a 
British subject named Fenwick, who 
managed his European correspondence. 

A revolution at Achecn took place in 
1817, and the King and Fenwick w ere 
driven to seek protection at Prince 
of Wales* Island. That Government 
immediately deputed Capt. Court to 
adjust the claims of the rival pretenders 
to the throne, and to make such po- 
litical and commercial arrangements 
with them as might be deemed proper. 

Of the disposition evinced at recent 
periods by the Company, to extend 
and encourage a trade throughout the 
various independent States in the East, 
and especially of their eagerness to 
create a taste and demand for the 
manufactures and commodities of Bri- 
tain, the following extracts from the 
letters of the Court of Directors to 
the Government of Prince of Wales* 
Island may be accepted as satisfactory 
evidence : 

“ You will likewise observe the most 
friendly line of conduct towards all 
the neighbouring independent llajahs 
or states, and you will avail yourselves 
of any opportunities that may offer 
for ncgociating commercial treaties 
with them, upon grounds of reciprocal 
advantage.” 


manding station for the rendezvous, 
refitting, and supply of his Majesty’s 
navy, required for the protection of 
the Company’s possessions in the east- 
ern part of India, with the ultimate 
view of constructing docks, &c. for 
building ships of war for the royal 
navy, one of the principal advantages 
in a commercial point of view, is the 
probability of its becoming, in a more 
extensive degree, a general depot for 
the commodities of India and China, 
particularly those o( the British ter- 
ritories. It likewise is an emporium 
so situated, as to afford an easy ap- 
proach from every part of India, from 
the extremity of China to the coast 
of Africa, and where merchants of 
all nations may conveniently meet and 
exchange their goods.” 

“ With respect to the imports from 
Europe, we have ordered an invest- 
ment of woollens to be provided, to 
the extent of £25,000, and of such 
other goods as may be deemed fit for 
sale at that island. We rely upon your 
exertions for ensuring to those goods 
as quick and advantageous a sale as 
possible. You wiiriikewise transmit 
to us an annual indent of such articles 
of British manufacture as you think 
may meet with a ready and advan- 
tageous sale at Prince of Wales* Is- 
land, particularly iron, copper, lead, 
broadcloth, cutlery, and the various 
manufactures required by the Malays, 
Siamese, Burmahs, &c.” 

“ It has been usual at the other 
Presidencies to dispose of European 
imports at public sales, but we think 
it inexpedient to limit you to that 
mode; probably, however, you may 
find it convenient to have one annual 
sale, soon after the arrival of the ships 
from Europe. It must be left to your 
discretion to regulate the private sales 
at other times, as you shall find most 
advantageous to the Company, and 
for the encouragement of trade.** — 
heller, dated 18 th April 1805. 

“ We have perused with very con- 





siderableattentfcm find satisfaction, a 
letter which Mr. Raffles, Lieut.-Gov. 
of Java has addressed to us, under 
date of the 12th January 1813, on 
the general conduct of Java and its 
dependencies. Observations contained 
in this document, founded in part 
upon a letter which was transmitted 
to the Government of Java by our 
Select Committee of Supracargoes at 
Canton, under date the 24th Nov. 
1812, have in great part determined 
us to send to Java a consignment of 
goods in the present season, of the 
prime cost of about .£80,000 sterling.” 
-—Letter, 3 d Sept. 1813. 

“ We are still auxious, as we always 
have been, to promote the consumption 
of British manufactured iron, and we 
hope to receive from you such favour- 
able accounts of sales of British iron, 
as may warrant our making the con- 
signments of this article to consist 
chiefly of the latter kind.” 

“ We have to call your attention to 
the articles of cutlery and tools, the 
sale of which in India will materially 
benefit the manufacturing poor of this 
country. The manner in which the 
cutlery is packed, which is fully ex- 
plained by the invoice, will enable you 
to make moderate lots, suitable to the 
wants of different classes of buyers, 
and thereby to promote the sale.” 

“ You will not fail to make every 
proper inquiry, whether the wire cards 
for cotton are likely to find a demand 
in India, and to inform us of the re- 
sult.”— Letter, 28 Dec. 1814. 

w We find that our stock of iron 
at the several Presidencies has accumu- 
lated to the very large quantity of 
8,531 tons ; and as the sales of iron 
which are annually realized at the 
several Presidencies arc not in pro- 
portion to the aggregate of our stock, 
we think it right to apprize you 
that as good merchantable British iron 
can now be bought in London at 
ten pounds and a few shillings per 
ton, it follows that your stock can 
be replaced at that price, with the 
addition of the customary invoice 


charges ; you must tbef^fore in- 
sider your stock of iron as depreciated 
in value, and proceed to make sales 
thereof, on reduced terms, accord- 
iiigly.” 

w Notwithstanding the above obser- 
vations, we shall probably see it right 
to make a consignment of British iron 
to Bombay in the approaching season, 
with the view of affording some relief 
to the workmen who arc employed 
in the making of that commodity, and 
who are at present in a state of great 
distress for want of employment.” 

“ Wc wish to impress upon our 
servants the indispensable necessity of 
keeping us advised, by every oppor- 
tunity, of our stock of Europe staples, 
drawn up in such detail as will shew 
distinctly the sizes, colours, and all 
other particulars of our metals, wool- 
lens, and other commodities ; a gene- 
ral indent is of little practical utility : 
particulars must be minutely stated, 
dnd the terms by which the goods 
arc described in our Europe invoices 
must be invariably adopted in your 
indents and lists of stock.” — Letter, 
25lh Sept . 1816. 

Section II. 

The continental kingdoms of Siam , 

Cochin-China, Tonquin , Pegu, and 

Ava. 

The kingdom of Siam is situated 
in a large valley, bounded by two great 
ranges of hills, at the bottom of the 
gulph of that name, formed by the 
isthmus of the Malay peninsula on 
one side, and the coast of Cambodia 
on the other, and into which flows a 
considerable river called Manan. The 
enst chain of hills divides it from Cam- 
bodia, and the western chain from 
what is called the Burmah empire. 
The city is built on piles upon the 
banks of the river, which is so rapid 
that ships are forced to anchor 36 
leagues from the capital. Siam is al- 
most constantly either harassed by 
internal dissensions, or involved in 
hostilities with its powerful neighbours. 
Like most other eastern countries, it 
C 2 
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productions ; 
butthe dress as Well as the diet of the 
people is extremely poor and simple, 
the former consisting merely of a piece 
of cloth or silk fastened round their 
waists, and the latter chiefly of fish 
and rice. 

In theyear 1610, an English factory 
was first established at Siam by Capt. 
Middleton, of whom mention has been 
made in the preceding section, which 
subsisted for some years; but it ap- 
pears to have been withdrawn subse- 
quent to 1623, when the King of Siam 
and the English at Jaeatra were in 
correspondence. In 1662, the King 
expressed a desire that the English 
should settle a factory in his domi- 
nions ; though the Dutch had at that 
time a large commercial intercourse 
with Siam, lading there 40 ships yearly. 
In 1664, they quarrelled with the King, 
and next year threw obstructions in 
the way of the English trade in those 
seas, which was the chief object thdl 
provoked their jealousy and resent- 
ment. The settling of a factory w as 
therefore, under these circumstances 
deferred.* The subject was resumed 
in 1671, and the Court approved of 
the proposal of establishing a factory 
at Siam, if practicable. In 1674 the 
King renewed his overtures for an 
English factory in his dominions, which 
was accordingly established in 1676, 
with the view of eventually open- 
ing a trade with Japan. At the com- 
mencement of this intercourse great 
expectations were formed of the tin 
tradef of Siam; and it was thought 
that the Siam trade generally would 
prove more beneficial then even a Ja- 
pan trade. That country was also 
considered capable of affording a mar- 
ket for a great quantity of broadcloth ; 
and the English agent at Bantam wrote 

* About this lime, however, the English Com- 
pany are represented to have hcen in high favour 
with the King of Siam, who gave them a recom- 
mendation to the Emperor of Japan, whose 
sister he had married. 

t It appears that the Dutch had a monopoly of 
the tin mines at Ligor in Siam, which enabled 
them to fix an arbitrary price upon this commo- 
dity, Tavernier, t. iv 1. viii. 


to the King 

to him the encouragement of a broad- 
cloth trade, as necessary to the main- 
tenance of an English factory in his 
dominions. In 1679 it was discovered 
that Siam itself consumed but little 
broadcloth ; the sale of that commo- 
dity depending on China and Japan ; 
the next year, therefore, it was de- 
termined to recall the factory at Siam. 
Butin 1683 and 1684 it was resolved 
to re-establish it, the station still being 
favourable to the prosecution of a 
Japan trade, in which great hopes 
w ere indulged. Accordingly Sir John 
Child, in 1 685, addressed a letter to 
the Barcalong, or Prime Minister of 
Siam, explaining the difference be- 
tween the Company’s servants and 
Private-traders concerning which some 
misunderstandings had arisen. Ano- 
ther letter was afterwards addressed 
to the King. It was observed that 
this Prince was favourable towards 
foreigners, and that Siam was a port 
of considerable commerce ; and there- 
fore the Company’s former losses were 
to be attributed to mismanagement, 
and the malignity of the prime minister, 
Constantine Phaulkon, an Italian- 

In 1687, an insurrection of the Ma- 
cassars took place at Siam, by which 
the country was thrown into confusion, 
and the Prime Minister narrowly es- 
caped. The Macassarese were all de- 
stroyed. The Company’s losses arising 
out of the troubles, as appears from a 
letter from the President of Fort St. 
George to the King of Siam, dated in 
1687, amounted to £65,000, for which 
satisfaction was demanded, or war 
would be declared. The next year 
there was a massacre at Siam. The 
Company were also advised that six 
French men of war, with 1,400 sol- 
diers, had arrived to assist the King, 
and that Constantine Phaulkon had 
been made a Count of France. 

In 1705, the Governor of Fort St. 
George addressed a letter to the King 
of Siam, desiring a renewal of former 
friendship, which had been interrupted 
by the ambitious minister. In 1712 > 
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the ^oalo^ invited the English to 
make a settlement, and offered a coui , 
the same as had been granted to the 
Dutch. It was stated that the Siam 
trade was advantageous to Japan, as 
the Siamese carry silver yearly to pur- 
chase 4 or 5,000 chests of coffee. At 
this time, however, Siam appears to 
have been in a state of internal dis- 
order, and to have continued so for 
many years afterwards. 

With Cochin-China, though an un- 
successful effort was made by the 
English at Japan, in 1019, which ended 
in the massacre of the factors, yet sub- 
sequently the attempts at trade have 
either been more regularly conducted 
than at other places we have previous- 
ly mentioned, or the accounts that 
have been left are more minute, and 
abound with more copious and inte- 
resting details respecting the geography, 
manners and customs of the country. 
We shall endeavour to condense and 
blend the particulars contained in the 
narrative of Mr. Chapman,* who was 
deputed in 177** to conduct two Co- 
chin-Chinesc Mandarinsf of high rank 
to their native country, and was charged 
to endeavour at opening a commer- 
cial intercourse with that kingdom; 
those furnished by Mr. Roberts , % in 
the report of his unsuccessful mission 
in 1804; and various details gleaned 
from Mr. Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin- 
China, made in the year 1793. 

Previously, however, we will observe 
that the commerce of Cochin-China 
in former times would appear to have 
been very considerable. The writer 
last named, refers to an account given 

* Appendix to Heport, p. 326. Besides this 
account* a statement of the transaction is pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1801. 
Mr. Hastings, the Gov.-General, has been blamed 
for selecting this gentleman, who was connected 
with the mercantile firm that supplied the mer. 
chandi/e he took out. The entrusting a commis- 
sion of this nature to a merchant, a character 
held in low esteem in Cochin-China, is supposed 
to have caused the failure of the mission. 

t This word is of European origin. It is formed 
from the Portuguese verb Mamiuu to command. 
Qitnn is the appellation given by the Chinese, the 
Cochin-Chinese, and Tonquinesc, to persons in 
authority. * 

* App. to Report, p. 3S0. 


in the extraordinary piratical voyage 
of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto,* who 
sailed for India in 1537, of the pro- 
ceedings of his comrade, Antonio de 
Faria, along the coast of Cochin-China. 
“ After passing Pulo Campello, an is- 
land in 14 deg. 20 min., they came,” 
says he, “ to Pulo Capas, where a fleet 
of forty great junks, of two or three 
decks a-piece, was seen in the river 
Boralho (Varella in the maps), which 
Faria had sent to discover ; and after 
that another fleet, seeming 2,000 sail, 
great and small, and a walled town of 
some 10,000 houses.” And it is said 
that just before the late rebellion in 
Cochin-China, 200 Chinese junks 
traded annually to Fai-foo, which in 
all probability was the walled town 
of Faria. Governor Hastings, in his 
minute to the Council, March 1778, 
states lie is informed “ that 70 or 80 
junks resort to the single port of Tu- 
ron in one season, and that the trade 
is the chief support of the town of 
Macao.” 

The internal disorders of the king- 
dom, however, entirely interrupted 
agriculture as well as commerce, and 
rendered a trade with this unfortu- 
nate country an object of little im- 
portance to any nation. On Mr. 
Chapman’s arrival at Fai-foo he found 
it had been reccntty destroyed by the 
usurper. “ We were surprised,” says 
he, “ to find the recent ruins of a large 
city, the streets laid out on a regular 
plan, paved with flat stone, and well- 
built brick houses on each side. But, 
alas ! there was now little more re- 
maining than the outward walls, with- 
in which, in a few places, you might 
behold a wretch, who formerly was 
the possessor of a palace, sheltering 
himself from the weather in a misera- 
ble hut of straw and bamboos.” In 
1793, a few Chinese junks that.an- 

* The reputation of this writer has suffered so 
much,Trom his indulging in the prevalent humour 
of that age of embellishing the relation of adven- 
tures so as to create astonishment, that we must 
be cautious in giving credit to him, except re- 
garding transactions wherein he was himself 
concerned, in which he is reckoned a very exact 
and candid writer. 
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neutral ship, or English under neutral 
colours from Europe, and one or two 
country ships from Lidia, with as many 
Portuguese from Macao, freighted with 
the refuse of goods sent out to the 
China market, constituted the extent 
of the trade of Cochin-China. The 
condition of the country was after- 
wards much improved by the judicious 
measures of the lawful sovereign, 
Caung-shung, who seems, from Mr. 
Barrow’s statement, to have been a 
second Alfred or Peter the Great. 

In 1627, the residency of Batavia 
report to the Court, that the inter- 
course between Cochin-China and 
China was uncontrolled. They detail 
some information received from Nau- 
kadars (captains of vessels) lately from 
China, respecting the eligibility of set- 
tling a factory in Cochin-China, in 
preference to any other station on the 
Chinese borders. Nothing, however, 
appears to have been accomplished till 
1695, when the Madras Government 
sent Thomas Bowyear as supracargo 
of the ship Dolphin, to Cochin-China, 
with instructions to request commer- 
cial privileges from the Emperor. Mr. 
Bowyear’s letter represents various 
obstructions to trade which foreigners 
were there subjected to, arising out of 
the arbitrary character of the govern- 
ment. He was compelled by them to 
unload his export cargo, and delayed 
a whole season. The Dutch, who had 
formerly enjoyed trade here, had been 
expelled since the year 16.50, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with the King, 
who ordered their factory to be des- 
troyed. After continuing some time, 
Bowyear obtained permission to hire a 
factory at Foy-foc (Fai-foo), and to 
come again and trade another year ; 
but did not get liberty to establish a 
factory, which was the object of his 
mission. It would appear, however, 
that the object was at length gained ; 
for this year the Government of Fort 
St. George, in obedience to orders 
from the Court of Directors, withdrew 
the factory at Tonquin, in consequence 
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China ; the two countries, being now 
at war, the two factories were incom- 
patible : no European being permitted 
to trade with Cochin-China who 
traded at Tonquin. 

The situation of Cochin-China 
(called by the natives Anam, or An- 
nan, a term which also comprehends 
Tonquin and Chiampa,) is peculiarly 
adapted for commerce. It has a large 
extent of coast of its own, and is 
within five days* sail of Canton. Op- 
posite to it lay the Philippines ; Borneo, 
the Molucca and Banda Islands are u 
few degrees to the south-east, with 
Siam and Malacca to the westward. 
It possesses many excellent harbours ; 
and the peninsular promontory of Tu- 
ron (or Hansan) is to Cochin-China 
what Gibraltar is to Spain ; with this 
difference in favour ol‘ the former, 
that to its impregnability it adds the 
very important advantage of a con- 
venient port and harbour, sheltered 
from all winds, at all seasons of the 
year, with every requisite for a grand 
naval station, and capable of being 
rendered perfectly defensible by a 
handful of men. 

These extraordinary local advan- 
tages have always allured the French, 
who in 1787 concluded a treaty and 
alliance, offensive and defensive, witli 
the then dethrtmed monarch of Cochin- 
China, by which the latter “ ceded in 
perpetuity to his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, the port 
and territory of Han-san (bay of Tu- 
ron and the peninsula), and the ad- 
jacent islands from Fai-fo on the south 
to Hai-wcn on the north.” 

The benefits represented as accruing 
from a trade with that country, are the 
extending the sale of Europe com- 
modities ; such as iron, lead, copper, 
cutlery, glass-ware, broad-cloth, cam- 
blets, Manchester cottons, naval and 
military stores, opium, with various 
manufactures of Bengal to the Cochin- 
Chinese, but more particularly to the 
Chinese junks ; and procuring returns 
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ia'Wt »ilver, pepp*^ cbnaiWoh^ 
cassia, elephants' teetb,aquila-wood, 
gum lac, gamboge, indigo, cotton, and 
raw silk. It has been asserted that 
articles of British produce, when car- 
ried to the ports of Cochin-China, 
have been disposed of at an advance 
of from twenty to thirty per cent., and 
their value paid for in ingots of silver. 

The political as well as commercial 
advantages attending a settlement and 
trade at Cochia-China are yet more 
enhanced, by the consideration that 
should any accident derange our inter- 
course with China, which is by no 
means an improbable speculation, 
should any interference with the Com- 
pany’s privileges of exclusive trade 
with Uiat country be sanctioned by the 
Legislature, the former is the only place 
to which we could resort to enable us 
to carry on the Chinese trade with 
security and profit. But the causes 
which have hither frustrated our en- 
deavours to form a commercial con- 
nection with Cochin-China still, in a 
great measure, continue to operate. 
The French and Portuguese keep up 
their relations with the Government, 
and are not scrupulous as to the means 
they employ to exclude competitors. 
In 1807, Lieut. Ross was sent to the 
coast of Cochin-China to survey the 
Paracels, and entrusted with a very 
friendly letter to the King ; but lie ex- 
perienced the most inhospitable treat- 
ment. By subsequent information, the 
prejudices which exist against the 
English were found to be inveterate, 
and to have-been created by the scan- 
dalous misrepresentations of the Por- 
tuguese. Perhaps a still greater ob- 
stacle is the indifference of the Go- 
vernment to foreign commerce. We 
must not assume this aversion to arise 
from mere caprice, or to be so absurd 
as too many arc apt to suppose it. To 
encourage foreign trade is not the po- 
licy of every nation. Neither the an- 
cient Egyptians, nor the Indians, as 

* The cinnamon of Cochin-China is of a coarse 
grain, and strong jmngcnt flavour, though it is 
preferred by ihe Chinese to that from Ceylon. 
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r Smith remark^ any nfore th an 
tlie Chinese, people o( great wealth 
and civilization, encouraged commerce 
with other States, but derived their 
great opulence from their inland na- 
vigation. For this mode of traffic, 
Cochin-China is singularly well adapt- 
ed : “ it is intersected by rivers, which 
though not large enough to admit 
vessels of great burthen, yet are ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for promot- 
ing inland commerce.” 

When Mr. Chapman visited this 
country, it was almost entirely sub- 
dued by the usurper Ignaack (or Yin- 
yac), formerly a wealthy merchant who 
traded extensively with China and Ja- 
pan.* He treated him with civility, 
and condescended to explain to him 
the causes of his elevation. His state- 
ment was in the accustomed style in 
such cases : setting forth “ that the 
late King and his Ministers, having by 
their oppressions starved the people, it 
had pleased God to make him the 
instrument of their deliverance, and to 
raise him to the throne,” &c. In his 
subsequent audience, Mr. Chapman ad- 
dressed the King de facto> telling him 
that he was a servant of the English 
Government in Bengal, from whence 
he was deputed to settle a commercial 
and friendly intercourse with Cochin- 
China. The King replied, " that the 
fame of the English exploits at sea had 
reached him, and that he had heard 
they exceeded all other nations in the 
number of their ships, and excelled in 
the management of them; blit they 
made an ill use of the advantage : for 
he hud also been informed that they 
indiscriminately attacked anil plunder- 
ed whatsoever vessels they met with ; 
that he was very willing to pmmiit the 
English to trade to his ports, and 
hoped that they in return would not 
molest his galleys.” To this Mr. Chap- 
man replied, “ that the first part of 
his information, respecting the power 
of the English at sea, was strictly true ; 

* He and his brother, Qnang-tung divided the 
kingdoms of Cochin-China, and Tonquin, , be* 
ween ibem. Vin-yac died in I7*J3. 
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mutt have been insinuated td him by 
those who were jealous of our pros- 
perity, and wished to give him an un- 
favourable and unjust opinion of us. 
That the English were at the present 
time at peace with all foreign nations ; 
that their ships resorted to almost all 
the ports in the known world, where 
their merchants were renowned for 
their probity, and the fairness of their 
dealings.” Subsequently, Ignaack made 
great professions of his good in- 
tentions towards the English, and of 
his desire to procure their friendship. 
The object of this man, however, was 
to gain their assistance in his designs 
of conquest and aggrandizement, which 
he disclosed to Mr. Chapman, namely, 
to subdue the kingdom of Cambodia, 
with the whole peninsula, as far as 
Siam, and the provinces to the north, 
then in the hands of the Tonquincse. 
Mr. Chapman’s mission was terminated 
in a very disagreeable manner, by a 
treacherous attack of the Tonquinese 
at Hue* (the capital of Cochin-China, 
but then in their hands), which he had 
been prevailed upon to visit for the 
purposes of trade. 

In the year 1803, a mission had been 
despatched by the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, with a view 
to open a commercial intercourse with 
Cochin-China, under the conduct of 
Mr. Lance ; but that gentleman being 
taken ill, Mr. Roberts, one of the Su- 
pracargoes at Canton, under his com- 
mission proceeded to Turon Bay, and 
commenced correspondence with the 
restored sovereign, Caung-shung, whom 
he found completely surrounded by 
Frenchmen. Through their influence, 
it is supirosed, the mission was unsuc- 
cessful. To the same cause, and the 
contrivances of the Portuguese, the 
failure of this gentleman’s second mis- 

* The miseries of this unhappy country may 
be estimated by the fact stated by Mr. C., that 
«t this place, (hough better supplied with pro* 
visions than any other, human liesh was publicly 
sold in the market. War, famine, ami pestilence 
had destroyed onedialf of the inhabitants of the 
country. 
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tion of whffch lyas less favourablethan 
the former. In his despatch to the 
Marquess Wellesley, the Governor- 
General, he observes, “ My reception 
at the Court of Cochin-China has been 
extremely different from what I had 
reason to expect; and such as, I fear, 
will entirely frustrate the intentions of 
the Honorable Company of forming 
a friendly connection with that coun- 
try.” In the course of his ncgocia- 
tions with the King and his Ministers, 
many professions of friendship were 
made ; and the King declared he was 
willing to receive English vessels on 
the same terms as those of other na- 
tions. But every measure for securing 
the trade from inconveniences, and the 
allowing of a resident at Cochin-China, 
were positively rejected. Mr. Roberts 
observes, “ after a full and attentive 
consideration of every part of his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct, it appears, as far as my 
judgment will enable me to decide, to 
have evinced from the first a determi- 
nation to decline any connection with 
the English nation.” 

The last record of the Company’s 
intercourse with Cochin-China, is in 
the year 1808, when the Bengal Go- 
vernment applied to the King by letter 
to procure payment for some timber 
furnished him by Messrs. Abbott and 
Maitland, merchants of Madras: but 
this application, though repeated, 
proved ineffectual. 

Should the improved condition of 
Cochin-China, and a change of senti- 
ment in the Government towards us, 
open more favourable prospects of con- 
nection with that country ; the resem- 
blance between the natives and the 
Chinese in character, habits, and opi- 
nions, especially in the contempt en- 
tertained for merchants generally, sug- 
gests the propriety of placing the trade 
under the same sort of restraint as that 
with China. Mr. Barrow says, “ How 
much soever the monopolizing system 
of the East-lndia Company may be 
deprecated, and the wisdom of that 
policy doubted, which prohibits English 
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ships from doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, whilst those under the flags of 
every other nation profit by such re- 
striction, I am decidedly of opinion 
that the trade to China and Cochin- 
China ought never to be thrown open 
to individual merchants.” 

Tonquin is situated at the bottom of 
a large gulph, and adjoins Cochin-China 
on the south, and China on the north 
or north-east. When the Tartars pos- 
sessed themselves of China, the wes- 
tern provinces of that empire threw 
off their dependence, and founded the 
kingdoms of Tonquin and Cochin- 
China. The aboriginal inhabitants, cal- 
led Moys, retired to the mountains, 
which they still inhabit. They arc re- 
presented as a savage race, black, and 
in features resembling the Cadres. The 
Tonquinese were almost continually 
engaged in war with the Cochin-Chi- 
nese, so that the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms are not always exactly de- 
fined, though the river Sungcn appears 
to be the natural boundary. Upon the 
revolution in the latter country, the 
family of Ignaack divided the two 
kingdoms between them. The fluctu- 
ating state of affairs in Tonquin pro- 
bably prevented the Company from 
trading there very early.* The first 
record is in the year 1671, when the 
Court approved of settling a factory 
in Tonquin, if it could be accomplish- 
ed. According to extracts from a re- 
gister of the first factory in 1 6/2, the 
trade was exposed to great incon- 
veniences ; the Government was averse 
to it ; and, in short, the factory was 
found too expensive to be supported 
without a trade to Japan, for which 
large investments of silk were neces- 
sary, which article constituted the main 
trade of the Dutch, who had resided 
at Tonquin for forty years. In 1673, 
some Portuguese Padrees were threat- 
ened with torture. The King and 
Prince of Tonquin were at this time 

* The obstinate attachment of the natives of 
Tonquin to their own manner of living, is one of 
the reasons assigned why the Portuguese weTe 
prevented from settling there, even when their 
power was at its height in the East. 
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described as covetous and lascivious, 
neglecting government and distressing 
commerce. Next year there was an 
insurrection of the soldiery, which was 
not quelled till they had put to death 
the King’s brother and one of his Mi- 
nisters in a very barbarous manner, and 
obtained from the King’s treasury 
£400,000. For the aforegoing reasons, 
it was resolved to withdraw Tonquin 
factory; and in 1679 it was reported 
that the Dutch talked of leaving the 
place ; silk, their staple article of traf- 
fic, being so dear, that no profit could 
he got upon it at Japan.* It was dis- 
covered that the King possessed little 
authority in the country; and Mr. 
Chapman states, in the narrative be- 
fore quoted, that the whole power of 
the Government, since the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, had fallen into 
the hands of the general. Mention is 
made in a letter, dated 1676, of a person 
named Tccketu, who governed Toil- 
quin independent of the King. I 11 
IflHl, the country is represented at 
tributary to China, and the trade in so 
bad a state, as to be not wortli con- 
tinuing. Next year there was a fa- 
mine, which destroyed a fifth part of 
the population. The King also died, 
and his successor manifested the same 
repugnance to trade with foreigners: 
he refused to mediate in favour of the 
English with the Emperor of Japan ; 
and nearly excluded the Dutch, owing 
to some error in a letter to him. The 
King again threatened to turn the 
Dutch out of his dominions in 1684, 
in consequence of their conduct at 
Bantam. The Tonquinese arc repre- 
sented to be actuated by a peculiar an- 
tipathy to the Christian religion. In 
1694 they burned an English flag for 
having a cross in it, and this eireu in- 
stance produced a dispute with the 

* The trade between the Tonquinese and Dutch 
was fitst interrupted in the year IGG4, and their 
factories withdrawn, hut resettled at the request 
of the King. They were continued, not without 
some disputes between the two nations, for about 
forty years, when they were entirely withdrawn, 
and the trade carried on only by ships sent 
thither occasionally, and no encouragement was 
given them to settle again in the same man' 
ncr as formerly. 
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Governor of Hien. The Portuguese 
were much persecuted the same year 
on account of their religion ; and a 
chest of crucifixes having been seized, 
the Padrecs were expelled the king- 
dom. War ensuing between Tonquin 
and Cochin-China, the factory was 
withdrawn in as before slated, 

trade with the two countries being in- 
compatible ; and, owing to the distract- 
ed state of the country, was never re- 
established. 

In the year 1778j an effort w as made 
by Mr. Chapman, when he visited Co- 
chin-China, to establish a commercial 
intercourse with Tonquin. “ On my 
arrival on board the Amazon,” says he, 
** I was visited by a Portuguese mer- 
chant just come from Hue. He told 
me, he was charged with a verbal invi- 
tation to me from the Tonquinese 
Viceroy, to proceed thither and dispose 
of any articles of trade we might have 
remaining. Having previously dis- 
patched my writer and Mr. Moniz with 
a letter to the Tonquinese Mandarin, 
requesting his favour, and hearing there 
was but a small depth of water upon 
the bar of the Hue river, I proposed 
to the commander of the Jenny to go 
in his vessel, which might give him an 
opportunity of disposing of his invest- 
ment. He consented ; and leaving the 
Amazon in Taron Bay, I embarked with 
Mr. Bayard the 18th August. We an- 
chored in the bay of Chiinay, which 
is the boundary of the Tonquinese pos- 
sessions ; here I was met by my writer, 
accompanied by a Mandarin, named 
Ong-ta-hia, with an answer to my let- 
ter, containing the permission of the 
Viceroy to proceed to Hue. Two days 
afterwards I proceeded up to the town. 
Towards the sea the land was sandy 
and barren : but on advancing, the 
•ccne gradually changed; the lands 
put on every appearance of fertility, 
and we saw the husbandmen on the 
banks busied in cultivation. Abreast 
of the town, twenty-five Chinese junks 
were at anchor; innumerable country 
boats were passing and repassing, and 
the shore was thronged with people. 


[JaKi 

We landed atOng-ta-bia*s house; it 
was the resort of the Chinese, as his 
office consisted in reporting the arrival 
of their junks, and procuring them 
their clearances. The next day we vi- 
sited the Viceroy. He resided at the 
palace of the Kings of Cochin-China, 
six miles higher up the river than the 
town I landed at. The palace deserved 
the name of a good lower-roomed 
house. The building was laid out in 
spacious verandahs and private rooms. 
In one of the verandahs I was intro- 
duced to the Viceroy. 1 found him 
swinging in a net hummock, extended 
between one of the pillars and the wain- 
scot of the inner apartments. He was 
a venerable old man, about sixty years 
of age, silver beard, and most engaging 
manners. His dress was plain and sim- 
ple, consisting of a loose gown of 
black glazed linen, with large sleeves, 
and black silk cap, and sandals on his 
feet. I acquainted him with my busi- 
ness in Cochin-China, much in the same 
terms I had made use of to Ignaack. I 
then requested lie would receive the 
present I brought him as a small token 
of my respect. He then descended 
from his net, and seated himself upon 
the ground, lie approved of my pro- 
posal to form a commercial intercourse 
with his nation, and would promote it 
all in his power. He then inquired 
several particulars respecting the na- 
tion 1 belonged to, as our force by sea 
and land, our commerce, customs, and 
religion. Aft6r a renewal of his pro- 
fessions of fr iendship and regard, we 
stood up to depart : he ordered all the 
Mandarins who were with him to at- 
tend me to the General’s, to whom it 
was necessary, he said, I should make 
a visit whenever I came to him. At- 
tended by a numerous train of Man- 
darins, who marched before and behind 
us in ranks, we presented ourselves 
at the gates of Quan-jam-quen, who is 
an eunuch, and Commander-in-chief 
of the fleet and army. Half an hour 
elapsed ere we were ushered into a 
large hall ; wc seated ourselves upon 
some chairs placed for tis before a rat- 
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tan screen, from behind which a shrill 
voice called our attention to the ob- 
ject of our visit. He did not, however, 
become visible till the common ques- 
tions were passed, and I had acquainted 
him with the reasons of my coining to 
Cochin-China. The screen was then 
turned up, and a glimmering light, dif- 
fused from a small waxen taper, dis- 
closed to our view, not the delicate 
form of a woman the sound had con- 
veyed the idea of, but that of a mon- 
ster disgustful and horrible to behold. 
He was sitting in a kind of boarded 
shrine, in form like a clothes-press. 
He was short in stature, which was, 
however, amply made up to him in 
bulk : and I may venture to affirm lie 
measured an ell over the shoulders. 
He hardly appeared civil, and received 
my present with indifference.’* Alter 
the lapse of a month, the civilities lie 
experienced at first began to abate, 
chiefly from his inability to satisfy the 
rapacity of Ong-ta-hea, the particular 
agent of the eunuch, and the unwil- 
lingness of Ong-lfi-hia to discharge the 
amount of the purchases he had made 
from them. The Chinese residents! 
too, were encouraged to harass them. 
" They represented to the Mandarins 
that the English were come to deprive 
them of their country, and invented a 
number of falsities, the most absurd 
and groundless. My house was per- 
petually filled with Mandarins, sent to 
hear and adjust these fabricated grie- 
vances, from whence there was no other 
way of dislodging them than by presents; 
this in the end proved only an induce- 
ment for fresh parties to visit me, and 
something or other was daily devised 
to give me trouble. I avoided every 

cation. When I represented my case 
to the Viceroy, he referred me to the 
eunuch, whose province it was to ad- 
just all these differences, and an accu- 
mulation of injuries and insults was all 
I could procure from him.” At length 
Mr. Chapman heard that the King of 
Tonquin, instigated by the eunuch, 
had ordered the seizure of his vessel, 


and but for their instant flight their 
lives would have been lost. In their 
passage down the river they were at- 
tacked, in the most determined man- 
ner, by the Tonquin esc; fire-boats were 
prepared to burn the vessel, and bat- 
teries erected on the shore to prevent 
their escape. They at length effected 
their escape with some loss; and thus 
ended our intercourse witli Tonquin. 

The kingdom of Pegu is at present 
subsidiary to the Burmahs, a very ex- 
tensive and powerful empire, which 
ad joins the territories of the Company, 
and stretches along the eastern coast 
of the hay of Bengal. In the year 
I7. r >7, the Pegu Government became 
extinct, by the surrender of the capi- 
tal to the King of Ava, to whom the 
King of Pegu had been compelled to 
do homage, after hostilities had been 
carried on between them, with various 
success, for many years. 

The Company appear to have had 
commercial relations with Pegu before 
the year 16f)6, when their factory was 
withdrawn.* In lfiWi, it was strongly 
recommended as a place convenient for 
building and repairing ships, and pro- 
ductive of saltpetre; but the King 
woidd not permit the manufacture of 
it. In 17:10, the Governor of Fort 
St. George addressed a letter to the 
King of Pegu’s Vizier, requesting res- 
toration of ancient privileges, but de- 
siring also satisfaction for a ship that 
had been seized, which it appeared had 
been the occasion of a rupture. In 
1 752, the French obtained the grant 
of a factory at Pegu, which was then 
at w ar with Ava, and tried immediately 
to get the English excluded, though 
without success. 

At Ava the Company had anciently 
a factory, but the trade proving un- 
profitable, it was w ithdrawn. In 1681, 
they negotiated for a trade ; but the 
King, though he gave encouragement, 

* At an early period, the Portuguese had ob- 
tained a great influence and footing in Pegu, from 
their having assisted the Kins against the Siam- 
ese. A general massacre of this nation took 
place, afterwards, in city and country through- 
out the Pegu territories. 

D 3 
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declined to grant particular privileges, the European prisoners, and permis- 
In .1695, the Government of Fort St. sion to take away the Company’s tim- 
George requested leave to send a fac- bers ; but the King would grant no 
tor to reside at Serian, with permission more. 

to build ships ; and also demanded the In consequence of an intercourse 
restoration of a ship and cargo, which having been opened with Ava by Capt. 
had been detained, and of all captures. Symes, in 1795, Capt. Cox was sent 
This mission partly succeeded, and there as the Company’s Resident in 
the Company had for many years a J 798 ; but the hopes formed from the 
factory at Serian, which was burnt to attention paid to the former were 
the ground on the lilth November, completely disappointed. Capt. Cox 
1744, when the Peguers overran Ava, was treated with the greatest neglect 
massacreing many of the Burnmhs. by that haughty nation, u as the agent 
The Company’s trade was not re-cs- of a subordinate or supplicant State 
tublished till 1 753, when a settlement and he observes,* “ it is a farce to talk 
was formed on the island of Negrais, of treaties with this people in the pre- 
at the mouth of the great Burundi sent state of their information, for 
river. In .1757, Ensign Lister was sent their ignorance of their real interests 
to Ava on an embassy to the King, is only to be equalled by their pride 
and the island obtained from him by and presumption ; and unless I can 
cession to the Company, who fortified open their eyes to their own interests 
their factory ; . but in 1759 their ser- in the first instance, and impress them 
vants, European as well as native, were with a respectful awe of the English 
treacherously attacked by the Bur- power in the second, my remaining 
muhs, and barbarously murdered or here will only expose the British cha- 
made prisoners. These people are re- meter to degradation, and subject my 
presented as deceitful and perfidious, employers to unnecessary expense.” 
and such universal liars, that it is im- Capt Cox left Amerapoorah, having 
possible to place reliance upon any failed in the object of his mission, and 
thing they say.* In 1790, Capt. Alves died on his return, 
was sent on a mission, with presents to * tox .. j ollrna ,„f a Residence i„ 
the King, and procured the release of han Empire, pp. 57 , 58 . 

TZmh Journal 0 f . Reodoccin t.,7^ ( Section ^T., comprehending China 
han Empire, p. 386 . and Japan , in our next.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
CHARLES BARTON BURR, C.B. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir : The attention which you have 
been pleased to pay, in your admirable 
work, to the Biography of men emi- 
nent for their services in India, encou- 
rages me to offer you the following 
memoir of an officer, who, I trust, may 
be considered as adding to the number 
of them, 

1 am, &c. A.— Z. 

Lieut.-Cot.onel Charles Barton 
Burr, of the Seventh Regiment N.I., 


died May 20, 1821, after a short but 
severe illness, which he bore with that 
serenity of mind which was one of the 
predominating features of his charac- 
ter, during the active varieties of his 
honourable and distinguished life. Na- 
ture had endowed him with talents of 
a superior order, which he rendered 
conspicuous by an unceasing and suc- 
cessful display of them, in the dis- 
charge of the many important duties 
connected with his professional cha- 
racter. This appears, from his having 
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been selected, at an early period of his 
military career, to act in stations of 
high trust and acknowledged conse- 
quence, whose duties he discharged 
with great ability, and the most un- 
blemished integrity. Nor would it 
be doing justice to his memory, if 
the warmth of his heart, the ten- 
derness of his disposition, the gene- 
rosity of his nature were to be omit- 
ted, which, with all their confede- 
rate qualities, rendered him beloved 
through life, and lamented in death, 
lie was interred with military honours, 
the soldiery of his battalion volunteer- 
ing, from a general feeling of mournful 
respect and attachment, to attend his 
remains to the grave. The gentlemen 
resident at the station where he died, 
and its near vicinity, have entered into 
a subscription to erect a sepulchral 
monument, as a memorial of their re- 
gard while he lived, as well as of the 
regret they feel for his loss, now he is 
no more, 

l ie was born at Bombay, on the Oth 
of November 1 774. II is father, New- 
ton Barton Burr, had attained the 
rank of Major in the lion. Company’s 
Artillery, in which, while pursuing his 
professional studies at the Royal Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, under the late 
eminent Professor Muller, he had ac- 
cepted a commission, in common with 
some other cadets of that Institution, 
the Company having about that pe- 
riod made application to His Majesty 
to that effect. The great grandfather 
of Licut.-Col. Burr had come over 
from Holland, where he possessed 
property (a portion of which de- 
scended to his son) to inherit large es- 
tates, to which he had succeeded, and 
which occasioned his naturalization in 
England. His son, Mr. Frederick Burr, 
married Miss Barton, daughter of Col. 
Barton, nephew of the immortal Sir 
Isaac Newton, through his sister, who 
married Major Burton, of Northamp- 
tonshire. Consequently on his father’s 
side, Lieut. Col. Burr had the honour 
to trace the most direct and probably 
the nearest existing descent from that 


great man, being his great, greatfgrand 
nephew; while on his mother’s, she 
being a sister of Sir Henry Cosby, he 
is enabled to lay claim to an imme- 
diate consanguinity and connection 
with some of the most ancient and 
noble families in the united realm. 

Lieut. Col. Burr’s father dying dur- 
ing the infancy of his son, the latter 
was appointed a minor cadet on the 
Bombay Establishment (such an Insti- 
tution existing at that time at all 
the British Presidencies in India), and 
thus became provisionally provided for 
in the Army. 

In consequence of this appointment, 
he was educated for the military pro- 
fession, and, after a few years* instruc- 
tion in England, soon after the con- 
clusion of the American War, pro- 
ceeded to the South of France, where 
he was placed at the Royal Military 
College of Sorczc, in Languedoc; a 
noble Institution, under the superin- 
tendence of the Benedictine Order ; 
situated at the foot of the Ccvennes, 
and close to the famous basin of St. 
Ferriolc, whence the great canal of 
Languedoc is supplied. At this prince- 
ly Institution, at which the then Prince 
Royal of Savoy and Carignan was at 
that time receiving his education, he 
remained till a few months before his 
return to England. Some time after- 
wards, and while actually preparing to 
proceed to India, in virtue of his ori- 
ginal military appointment, the whole 
of the minor cadets were unexpect- 
edly struck offj which occasioned his 
purchasing a commission in His Majes- 
ty’s 41st regiment. At that time, the 
Regency Bill being under discussion, a 
considerable delay took place in expe- 
diting the commission, during which, 
the Court of Directors having decided 
on sending out a number of cadets to 
India, he obtained a nomination in the 
list for Bombay, and consequently with- 
drew the money which had been paid 
for his commission in His Majesty’s 
service. 

He left England early in April 1789, 
and soon after his arrival at Bombay, an 
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expedition being contemplated against 
the pirates of Western India, who at 
that time occupied the Southern Con- 
can in great force, he volunteered for 
that service. The expedition, how- 
ever, was never sent : for just at that 
time, the celebrated Tippoo Sultan, 
having made an attack on the lines of 
Travancore, a strong detachment of 
the Bombay army, under the command 
of the late Major-General Hartley, left 
the Presidency for Cranganore ; when 
he again volunteered with the Grena- 
dier battalion. Before the expedition 
sailed, however, he was promoted to 
anEnsigncy in the 1st European Regi- 
ment, which did not proceed on ser- 
vice till the end of the year : when, 
being assembled at Telliehcrrv early in 
December, it composed a part of the 
field force at that time collecting in 
Malabar under the immediate orders of 
our then Governor andCoinmandcr-in- 
chicf, Major-General Sir Robert Aber- 
crombie. This gallant officer imme- 
diately proceeded against Cananore, 
the head-quarters of the Sultan’s 
forces in that quarter. On the storm 
and fall of the surrounding positions, 
the whole of the troops within the 
fortress laid down their arms, to the 
number of near six thousand men. 
After this event, and the capture of 
some forts of minor importance to the 
southward, in which service Ensign 
Burr had the good fortune to be em- 
ployed, the whole army were occupied, 
for a considerable time, in endeavour- 
ing to open a communication with the 
Sultan’s capital, through the Coorga 
country. This, however, notwi thstand- 
ing the extraordinary exertions they 
made, they were not able to ef- 
fect, as the retreat of Lord Corn- 
wallis with the combined Bengal and 
Madras Army from the enemy’s capi- 
tal, obliged the Bombay Division to 
return to Malabar, after having reached 
Pcriapatam. As many of the sick and 
stores were left at that place. Ensign 
Burr, who was at the time ill* of a vio- 
lent fever, had a most narrow escape 
of falling into the hands of the enemy. 


lie was left upon the ground, and with 
great difficulty succeeded, on the ensu- 
ing day, by avoiding the route the army 
had taken, and going across through 
the jungly 'country, in overtaking it, 
while in full retreat to its former posi- 
tions in Malabar. lie had, however, 
the satisfaction of saving the whole of 
his baggage, though most of that of the 
army was lost. 

It was during the latter part of this 
campaign that Burr (having been inter- 
mediately promoted to a Lieutenancy) 
had the honour of being offered, though 
the junior officer of the corps, the 
command of the Grenadier company of 
the 2d battalion of Native Infantry, to 
exchange from the 1st Bombay licgt., 
in the light company of which corps 
he had been placed as an Ensign. 
This flattering compliment he natu- 
rally accepted, and accompanied his 
new corps to Seringapatam on the 
succeeding campaign, where it had 
the honour of supporting his old regi- 
ment in the distinguished part it bore in 
the action of the 22d of February, ex- 
posed to the severe cannonade of the 
fort, and the fire of the army to which 
it was opposed without. This action 
was followed, on the succeeding morn- 
ing, by a suspension of hostilities, which 
led to the Partition Treaty of 1792, 
the consequent evacuation of Mysore, 
and the return of the Bombay Army to 
Malabar, where his corps was employed, 
immediately after the monsoon, against 
the Noorganaad Rajah. This petty 
prince falling into our hands, Lieut. 
Burr was selected to guard him ; and 
after the death of his prisoner, was 
appointed to accompany his successor 
in a tour he made to a neighbouring 
district, for the performance of some 
religious ceremonies, rendered neces- 
sary by recent events. Some time after 
tliis, his corps was again actively em- 
ployed, and continued, till the conclu- 
sion of 1 794, serving in the interior of 
Malabar against the disaffected Rajahs 
and Moplahs, and fugitive Poligar 
chiefs, who had sought refuge from 
Tippoo’s commanders within the fron- 
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tier of the Company’s districts in the 
Anamulla woods. 

At the close of 1795, Lieut. Burr 
was appointed to the Garrison Staff at 
Polgatcherry, in which situation he 
remained till his promotion to a com- 
pany in 1800, ultimately succeeding to 
the command of that fortress. During 
the then recent hostilities with the Sul- 
tan of Mysore, he had been entrusted 
with the negotiations which it was 
deemed advisable at that time to en- 
courage with the Polyghar Princes on 
the Sultan’s frontiers, and succeeded 
in establishing with them the most 
amicable relations and co-operation, 
and direct communication through the 
enemy’s country with our own districts 
in the Carnatic. 

On his promotion to a company, 
being also honoured with the appoint- 
ment of Aid-de-camp to the Com- 
manding officer of the forces, he set 
out for the Presidency of Bombay; 
but the monsoon had set in, and the 
ship on board of which he had em- 
barked at Mangalore was wrecked. 
He was consequently obliged to pro- 
ceed to Goa, from whence lie ef- 
fected his passage to the Presi- 
dency about the end of August. — 
Soon after his arrival, an expedi- 
tion being under orders for Egypt, he 
obtained permission to accompany the 
1 st battalion of his regiment, in com- 
mand of its light company. Before it 
sailed, however, he was nominated to 
an appointment on the Staff of the expe- 
dition, in consequence, as he was given 
to understand, of the great interest he 
hud taken in preparing his transport 
for that service. In the discharge of 
the duties of his new situation, he had 
the good fortune to be particularly se- 
lected by General Sir John, then Col. 
Murray, to proceed in advance of the 
army into the desart, in order to re- 
port as to the probable supply of 
water, and to direct the march of the 
army accordingly. He performed this 
duty to the entire satisfaction of the 
Colonel, and selected a spot where he 


subsequently placed a detachment and 
working party, whose success in sink* 
ing several wells (which the Arabs still 
call by his name) encouraged hopes 
that similar good success might attend 
our endeavours at other equally eligi- 
ble distances. These hopes, however, 
were not realized ; for no further dis- 
covery of the kind was made, though 
strong detachments were afterwards 
sent in advance to accomplish this de- 
sirable object, as well as to improve 
those resting places that were already 
known to the Arabs, and pointed out 
by them. He subsequently superin- 
tended and regulated the distribution of 
the water and forage to thedivision that 
accompanied the park, which was the 
strongest, and, from the number of draft 
cattle, the most difficult and embarras- 
sing of all others to cross this dreary 
and desart tract. He had the satisfac- 
tion however to find that not a single 
casualty occurred either in the troops, 
followers, or cattle, throughout a most 
arduous and interesting march of nine 
days, from the port of Cossier to the 
waters of the Nile ; during which it 
was necessary to provide fuel and fo- 
rage, and several days’ water, both for 
man and beast, as on a voyage by sea. 

The army, which had thus crossed 
the desart by divisions, being assembled 
at Ghecna on the Nile, previous to its 
embarkation for Lower Egypt, Capt. 
Burr was sent in command of a con- 
voy that proceeded by land to Cairo, 
and though often beset and menaced 
by large bodies of Bedouins, reached 
that capital without loss. From hence 
lie accompanied the army to Rosetta 
by water, and subsequently to Alex- 
andria. He returned by way of Suez, 
about the middle of 1802, and landed 
in Bombay early in July. He lost no 
time in repairing to join his corps at 
Baroda, in Guzerat, where affairs were 
in a most unsettled state. He had the 
honour of being appointed to com- 
mand a select detachment of Euro- 
pean and Native Infantry intended to 
take possession of one of the city 
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gates (a project which was subsequent- 
ly abandoned), and a strong detachment 
under his command was placed for 
some weeks at the Minister’s, in the 
suburbs. The Arab mercenaries in 
the Guicwar service, however, re- 
fusing to evacuate the city, and hav- 
ing possessed themselves of a large 
portion of the pettah, our line was or- 
dered down, and a smart action took 
place in the streets, in which we lost 
several officers and men. This ren- 
dered it necessary to open batteries 
against the fort, which sustained a re- 
gular siege for several days; during 
which he had the honour of com- 
manding the Grenadier battalion and 
flank companies of his own corps, which 
had been embodied together for that 
service, and subsequently of taking 
possession of and commanding a po- 
sition in the city; till Cannojee Row 
Guicwar, a natural brother of the 
reigning Prince, having assembled a 
force in the neighbouring districts, 
rendered it necessary to reinforce Sir 
George, then Major, Holmes’ detach- 
ment. In consequence of this he pro- 
ceeded with a strong division of his 
corps to join the field force, which 
was immediately after engaged with 
the enemy in a very severe conflict 
near Soullc, where we ultimately suc- 
ceeded in driving them from their 
position, with great loss on both sides, 
and in capturing the whole of the ene- 
my’s camp. The chief himself had 
a narrow escape ; nevertheless, a few 
weeks afterwards, being joined by strong 
reinforcements, he again sustained an 
attack of several hours at Chapria, on 
the banks of the Watrook, which ter- 
minated in his sustaining a second 
defeat, in which his minister, with 
whom Capt. Burr had a personal ren- 
contre, and whose seal of state he 
obtained possession of, was killed, with 
many of his followers. 

These events, with several others 
of minor importance, afforded our 
field brigade ample occupation till the 
approach of the monsoon, when the 
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whole was broken up, and went into 
quarters for the rainy season, Capt. 
Burr’s own corps being stationed at 
Nerriadde. 

On the breaking out of hostilities 
with Scindia, a force having proceeded 
against Broach under Col. Wooding- 
ton’s command. Burr applied for per- 
mission to attempt the surprise of the 
important and formidable fortress of 
Powaghur, an immense fastness of 
excessive elevation, and so difficult of 
access as to be regarded impregnable, 
lie had ascertained, however, that the 
Bhecls, in whose districts it was si- 
tuated, occasionally scaled the moun- 
tain and robbed the washermen of 
the garrison of their linen; he did 
not despair, therefore, of succeeding 
in his object, by means of the as- 
sistance of these people, though well 
aware of the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking. It was, however, deemed 
too hazardous an enterprise, and on 
the fall of Broach, the place was 
regularly besieged, and the lower 
works being partially broached, the 
garrison was intimidated into a sur- 
der ; which had no sooner taken place, 
than Lieutenant-Colonel J. Murray, 
arrived to take the command of 
a field force, ordered to be formed 
for the reduction of Scindia’s districts 
within the province of Guzcrat, and 
on its frontier, and to advance upon 
the enemy’s capital (Oogein) in Mal- 
wa. To this force Colonel Murray 
did Captain Burr the honour of ap- 
pointing him deputy quarter-inastcr-gc- 
ncral. 

As the whole of the troops were in 
a state of preparation for field move- 
ments, very little time was lost in as- 
sembling the Guzcrat army, which im- 
mediately advanced into and took pos- 
session of the Panch Malls, districts of 
Scindia, on the frontier, four of which 
are immediately identified with and 
within the province. The civil ar- 
rangements of these districts being con- 
fided to Captain Burr’s charge, he 
succeeded in collecting, in the course 
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of a very few days, a mass of informa- 
tion, which our Resident at Baroda, 
Lieut. -Colonel Walker, was pleased to 
acknowledge, surpassed any thing he 
had been able to obtain regarding the 
Company’s districts in that neighbour- 
hood, of which he had for many 
months been in charge. This desirable 
object having been satisfactorily ac- 
complished, our army proceeded to 
the northward through the Paudawa- 
na Pass, in pursuit of Cannojee, who, 
during the rains, had assembled a large 
force on the north-eastern frontier, 
which, retiring into Malvva as we ad- 
vanced, left us at liberty to direct our 
attention thither. We accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Dohud, a fertile and inte- 
resting as well as locally i mportant 
district of the enemy’s, to which a 
division of the army under Major 
Holmes had been previously detached. 

The rapid progress of the war in 
the Deccan, under the personal com- 
mand of Sir Arthur Wellesley, had, 
however, led to a crisis that disappoint- 
ed the anxious hopes we had entertained 
of penetrating into Main a, in co-opera- 
tion w ith the army in the Deccan ; and 
the peace which immediately ensued 
obliged us to retrace our steps to our 
own territories in Guzerat, after re- 
placing Scimlia’s officers in possession 
of the Dohud Purgunnah. The civil 
arrangements of this district, having 
been entrusted to Captain Burr, hud 
constituted an object of his most anx- 
ious pride and solicirude ; and lie 
had reason to believe that Ids general 
conduct was highly approved by the 
Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley 
and the Supreme Government ; and 
that he had likewise obtained credit 
by certain ncgociations of a political 
nature, by which the confidence of his 
commander, Colonel Murray, had af- 
forded him an opportunity of render- 
ing himself useful. 

An interval of suspense succeeded 
the termination of this war, and occa- 
sioned the Guzerat Field Army being 
maintained in a state of efficiency, and 
soon after reinforced by corps with- 
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drawn from Malabar and the Deccan* 
Ultimately this army advanced again 
to the confines of Malwa, and after a 
short halt at Dohud, to Oogein, the 
capital of Scindia, at this time our ally. 
This place had been menaced by Holkar, 
then in great force at Mundosur, an 
important position, and well chosen 
by that able and enterprizing chieftain, 
as it equally menaced the capitals of 
our allies in Guzerat and Malwa, and 
both the British divisions then in the 
field, under the respective commands 
of Colonels Monson and Murray. 

It would be useless to enter into a 
minute detail of the movements of 
that portion of the army to which the 
subject of this memoir was attached, 
and whose welfare was more imme- 
diately the object of his solicitude ; it 
may suffice therefore to observe, that 
he was principally, it may be said 
w holly, entrusted with the conduct of 
a variety of political ncgociations and 
communications, which he had the 
pleasure to reflect were discharged in 
a manner that left him nothing to re- 
gret, ami probably occasioned the 
order which the Most Noble the 
Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General, issued shortly after, viz. that 
w hatever Native Auxiliary Troops were 
subsidized in Malwa, to act with our 
force, should be placed under the im- 
mediate charge of Cupt. .Burr: a com- 
pliment which reflected upon him the 
greater credit, as he had never had 
the honour of being personally intro- 
duced to that exalted and distinguish- 
ed nobleman. 

The conduct of the Guzerat field 
force in Malwa having proved satis- 
factory' to the Supreme Government, 
Major-General, now Sir Richard Jones, 
was* appointed to the command ; this 
however occasioned no alteration in 
the General Staff of the Army, with 
which Capt. Burr continued to serve 
throughout the campaigns in Hin- 
dostan and Sikkawatty. In the former 
of these campaigns, he had the honour 
of being intrusted with different con- 
fidential ncgociations by his Excel- 
Vol. XIII. E 
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lency the then Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Lake, one of which, for the sur- 
render of one of the city gates, during 
the siege of Bhurtpoor, he had the 
satisfaction of bringing to a successful 
issue; his Lordship, however, for rea- 
sons which were not made known, deter- 
mined on postponing the occupation 
at the time it was offered; and this 
important and interesting negotiation 
was ultimately abandoned. 

It was in the succeeding campaign, 
while co-operating with the Bengal 
army, then on its march to Patteculla, 
with which view the Bombay division 
had advanced to Kanoon, near Rc- 
warree, within a few miles of Delhi, 
that, acting under the sanction and 
authority of his immediate commander 
General Jones, he was occupied in 
preliminary discussions with Itychund, 
the able, but ill-fated Minister of the 
Jaypoor State, on the subject of a 
pacification with Ilolkar, who had re- 
tired into the Pan jab ; and through 
the friendly prepossessions in his fa- 
vour, succeeded in establishing a con- 
fidential intercourse. This led to a 
most conciliatory communication di- 
rect to the General, and was almost 
immediately followed up by a nego- 
eiation with his Excellency the then 
Commander-in-Chief, which led to 
the ratification of peace with that 
chieftain, and consequently to a ter- 
mination of the most protracted, and 
probably most expensive war we had 
been for some time involved in. This 
event consolidated the peace of India 
for a period far exceeding any that 
could have been reasonably anticipated. 

On the return of the Bombay Gu- 
zerat Army, the field force being 
broken up, he was appointed to the 
command of the 1st bat. of the 7th 
regiment, then in the Deccan, and soon 
after sent to Goa, where he com- 
manded at the fortress of the Aguada, 
during the whole of the discussions 
with the Portuguese Government. In 
the execution of this duty, lie had the 
gratification of possessing the con- 
fidence, and of acquitting himself to 


the entire satisfication of that able 
and highly intelligent officer, Colonel, 
now Major-General Adams, who com- 
manded the British force within the 
Portuguese territories ; and to whose 
superior talents, as a statesman and 
an officer, may be justly attributed the 
discomfiture of all the hostile ma- 
chinations of his Excellency the Count 
de Sar^erdos, who had been vested 
with a special commission and extra- 
ordinary powers, through the then 
powerful influence and ascendancy of 
the French Cabinet at Lisbon. 

An expedition into Kattywar being 
deemed necessary before the monsoon 
of 1809, the corps commanded by 
Burr, who obtained a majority in Oc- 
tober 1807» was recalled to Bombay 
for that purpose; but owing to the 
impediments it met with on its passage, 
was unavoidably detained at Bombay, 
to replace the grenadier battalion of 
the 1st regiment, which had been sent 
forward to Kattywar in its stead. On 
the termination of the monsoon, it 
was, however, again ordered to join 
that force then destined for Cutch ; 
but in consequence of the irruption of 
Ameer Khan into Berar, was ordered 
immediately to join the force in the Dec- 
can. With this army it soon after took 
the field, and Major. Burr commanded 
the light brigade during that campaign ; 
but as the division had merely been ad- 
vanced for the eventual support of Ge- 
neral Close, it was not called into active 
operation. The remainder of that 
and the succeeding year being passed 
in cantonments at Seroor, afforded to 
Major Burr an opportunity of devoting 
his best endeavours to the improve- 
ment of his corps, and he was reward- 
ed by its attaining a degree of pro- 
fessional reputation and eclat , that 
proved a highly gratifying and flatter- 
ing return for the anxious solicitude 
he had ever felt in its behalf. 

In December 181 1, his battalion was 
relieved by the grenadier battalion 
from Kaira in Guzerat, whose position 
we were ordered to occupy. In pur- 
suance of this arrangement, the bat- 
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talion had reached Punwell, when an 
express was received for its proceed- 
ing to Bombay, for the purpose of be- 
ing embarked for Porebunder in Kat- 
tywar, to form part of a field force 
assembled in that quarter for the at- 
tack of the Newanuggur Rajah, a 
powerful tributary of the Gwicwar 
State. In obedience to this abrupt 
and unexpected order, the whole 
corps proceeded to the Presidency, 
and embarked a few days after for 
what was considered a novel service, 
one thousand two hundred and forty 
strong, without a single casualty from 
the day of the receipt of the order for 
its new destination. This was certainly 
a striking instance, on the part of the 
corps, of honourable devotion to their 
officers and the service ; and it is much 
to be regretted that it was attended 
with a very severe loss ; several of the 
boats on which the troops were em- 
barked being dismasted, and driven 
back by a storm which they encounter- 
ed on their passage, and one of them 
foundering at sea, having on board 
two European officers, the Assistant 
Surgeon, and upwards of a hundred 
men and followers, out of which num- 
ber only two were saved. 

The service at Nowanuggur having 
honourably terminated, and added to 
the credit the corps had previously at- 
tained, Major Burr was ordered with 
his corps and the troop of Bombay 
cavalry to Guzerat, where fresh in- 
trigues at Baroda rendered it probable 
that our presence would be required. 
Every thing, however, was restored to 
tranquillity before the arrival of the 
troops on the frontier. Leaving the 
cavalry, therefore, to cantoon at Run- 
t poor. Major Burr proceeded on to 
Kaira, and cantooned the corps, which 
remained there till June 1815 ; part of 
it, however, was intermediately em- 
ployed on the northern frontier of the 
province, and latterly another portion 
with the field force assembled on the 
Mayhe, under the command of Col., 
afterwards Major-General Sir George 
Holmes : on this occasion Major Burr 


commanded the 1st brigade, having suc- 
ceeded to the rank of Lieut.-Col. on 
he gist January 1813. 

This force being broken up in May, 
the corps was immediately after direct- 
ed to form a part of the field force, 
then ordered to be assembled in Hat- 
ty war, under the command of Col. 
East, C.B. ; and continued to serve 
with it during the whole of that ser- 
vice and the succeeding campaign in 
Cutcli, in which Lieut.-Col. Burr com- 
manded the attack against the impor- 
tant city and fortress of Anjar, which 
terminated in its reduction, its Chief 
deeming it most prudent to surrender 
unconditionally, at the moment when 
arrangements for the immediate storm 
were preparing ; a powerful bat- 
tery of five 18-poundcrs, which had 
been erected during the preceding 
night, having effected a practicable 
breach, and destroyed the principal 
defences during the course of the day. 

From Anjar the force proceeded to 
Booj, when ncgociations being succeed- 
ed by a peace, its efforts were ul- 
timately directed to the subjugation of 
the insubordinate districts of Cutcli, 
and the reduction of the remaining 
fastnesses occupied by the pirates of 
Oakamandal in that segregated penin- 
sula. A most violent and severe fit of 
sickness obliged Lieut.-Col. Burr, how- 
ever, in the midst of these ulterior 
operations, to quit his troops, with 
very faint hopes of a recovery ; nor was 
it till fourteen months after that he 
was able to rejoin his corps, on its 
proceeding to the Deccan, in April 
181 7. Immediately after this, some 
unpleasant discussions occurring be- 
tween our own and the Peishwa’s Go- 
vernment, the brigade at Poonah w as 
reinforced by a division of our field 
army, which surrounding Poonah, led 
to the renovation of our treaties with 
the late Peishwa, 011 terms that were 
expected to have brought about a per- 
manent pacification between us. This 
idea, indeed, was so deeply impressed on 
the mind of our Government, that the 
cautionary fortresses which had been 
E % 
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placed in our hands by the Peisliwa’s 
Government were faithfully restored, 
and a degree of confidence evinced 
towards that Prince, which ill-accorded 
with his sentiments and conduct to- 
wards us. His real sentiments became 
shortly after strikingly obvious ; his 
Highness having assembled an tinny of 
thirty thousand chosen troops of the 
empire at Poona, while our brigade at 
that station scarcely paraded two 
thousand men ; one battalion having 
been sonic time before? withdrawn to 
complete the arrangement s which were 
then in progress for tiie formation of 
the aqny of the Deccan, under the 
personal command of Lieut. -General 
Sir Thomas Hislop, for the extirpation 
of the PindaiYec hordes. To co-ope- 
rate with us in so desirable? an object, 
the Pcishwa had been requested to 
furnish a body of ten thousand horse 
to join Col. Smith’s force, consisting 
of the remainder of his Highness’s Sub- 
sidiary, then advanced some marches 
beyond the Goduvery. 

It was at this interestin. juncture 
that (the officer who commanded ih* 
Poonah Brigade? being appointed to 
the staff of the Presidency of Bombay), 
the command of this interesting division 
of the British force in India devolved 
on Lieut.-Col. Burr, under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty; for though 
he had for some time past been suffici- 
ently recovered to mount his horse, and 
undergo all ordinary exertion, it seem- 
ed likely that far more than ordinary 
efforts, both of body and mind, would 
be immediately required. The brigade 
under his command occupied a position 
so completely identified with the capi- 
tal (Poona), that the magazine, in 
which were concentrated ail our re- 
sources and means of defence, was 
not one hundred yards from the su- 
burbs of the city; within which, and 
in the adjacent camps, his Highness’s 
army occupied the most favourable 
and proximate quarters, seating them- 
selves within a few yards of our depot 
ot stores, which had been unfortu- 
nately placed at one extremity of the 


camp; while the treasury, in which 
there Hvere several lacs of rupees, oc- 
cupied the opposite flank of our strag- 
gling cantonment. The din and cla- 
mour of their troops and naggaras 
throughout the night, with the mo- 
mentary expectation of their sallying 
from their positions, which in a manner 
embraced the whole extent of that we 
occupied, and the general report ex- 
isting at the time of our native troops 
having been tampered with and se- 
duced from their allegiance by the 
Pcishwa, rendered our situation at that 
moment extremely critical and preca- 
rious; particularly as the very site 
of our cantonments was so unfortu- 
nately contiguous to the plantations and 
enclosures of the suburbs, as to afford 
ample cover to the enemy’s infantry, 
even on the verge of the cantonment. 
Under these circumstances, it became 
lieees.arv to abandon our situation, 
and take up new ground at lvirkee, 
about three miles to the north, it 
being evident that we could no 
longer with common prudence or fore- 
sight continue in the former, menaced 
with an attack both day and night. 
The Pcishwa seemed now to have 
thought it his turn to assume a dis- 
satisfied tone ; and his troops, ani- 
mated by the polities of the day, and 
gaining confidence from their numbers, 
evinced a most hostile disposition. As 
soon, therefore, as wo were joined by 
the Bombay European regiment, whom 
the lurid aspect of affairs had occa- 
sioned being ordered from the Presi- 
dency, we bid adieu, on the 2d of Nov. 
1817, to the cantonments we had long 
and honourably maintained, and took 
up our ground on an acclivity, afford- 
ing us as favourable a position as cir- 
cumstances would permit. The 3d and* 
4th were occupied in removing every 
thing that had not been previously 
brought away, not omitting the flagstaff 
at head-quarters, which was dug upon 
the occasion, lest a trophy of that 
nature, falling into the hands of the 
Peishwa’s troops, should be regarded 
as an auspicious omen. 
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Though his Highness had permitted 
this movement, and the removal of the 
whole of the stores and provisions, 
without any molestation, (it luid been 
necessary however to have a strong 
detachment on the old ground till 
every thing was brought away) there 
could be little doubt that the die was 
cast, and that a lew days it’ not hours 
would present the denouement of 
his policy. Our Resident, however, 
determined to postpone to the last 
moment the adoption of any measures 
that might he construed into fear 
or concession, and continued at his 
post, till the afternoon of the 5th Nov., 
when the Residency was nearly sur- 
rounded by the Peishwa’s troops 
moving out to commence hostilities : 
this left him no other course to 
pursue than an immediat abandon- 
ment of the Residency, and every 
thing it contained, and to retreat forth- 
with to camp. Meantime the move- 
ments of the enemy had rendered it ne- 
cessary to fall in the brigade, wliitA, in 
consequence of a communication from 
the Resident, placing Lieut.-Col. Burr 
at liberty to act hostilcly, was imme- 
diately put in motion, with the view 
in the first instance of securing his 
retreat from the Sangaum, which hav- 
ing been anticipated, induced the Co- 
lonel to occupy ail intermediate post 
to cover our position, and the brigade 
of his Highness’s regular infantry at 
Dapoorec. By this movement lie afford- 
ed the hitter an opportunity, which they 
fortunately embraced, of joining us, tak- 
ing up their position in line with three 
field pieces as the action began ; whicl 
was commenced by his llighness’s army 
opening a cannonade on our line, 
which, on being assured of the co-oper- 
ation of the Peishwa’s brigade, Col. 
Burr had put in motion with a view of 
attacking their position. 

As the details of this glorious and 
memorable engagement are to be 
found in the official report of that im- 
portant day, which, to say the least 
of it, gave a tone to the events and 
politics of the war, it will not be ne- 


cessary to recapitulate them here ; suf- 
fice it to observe, that on Capt. Burr’s 
victorious return to camp, he delivered 
over the command of the brigade to 
Lieut.-Col. Osborne, who had re^phed 
the post at Kirkee during the action, 
and had been appointed to one of 
the corps then under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Burr. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
events which intervened till the arrival 
and junction of Brigadier-General 
Smith’s army, as they are devoid of 
general interest ; nor is it. requisite to 
recapitulate those w hich followed, on 
the junction of the head-quarters of 
the force, which soon after marched 
from Poona in pursuit of his High- 
ness’s army, leaving Lieut.-Col. Burr 
again in command of the brigade and 
position occupied at the enemy’s ca- 
pital ; neither is it desirable to detail 
the very unpleasant discussions which 
occurred between Lieut.-Col. Burr and 
his Commander, and which occasioned 
his resignation of that honourable 
command. 

On his arrival at the Presidency in 
March 1818, lie was appointed to the 
divisional command of the southern 
district of Cuzerat, which he had the 
honour of holding till January 1811), 
when his Excellency the Right Hon. 
Sir Evan Nepean, the late Governor 
of Bombay, having in contemplation 
the military organization of the con- 
quered districts in the Concan, re- 
in o\ id him to the southward, as a 
preliminary measure to nominating 
him to a more extensive command. 
An opportunity, however, intermediate- 
ly offered of placing him on the Staff* 
at the Presidency, and lie had thus 
the satisfaction of succeeding to a si- 
tuation in Bombay, which he retained 
until his death. 

In concluding this brief memoir, it 
may suffiee to observe that no par- 
ticular opportunities Offered of ren- 
dering himself professionally useful 
after his quitting the Deccan. He en- 
deavoured, however, to establish his 
claims to the further acknowledgment 
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of his superiors, by various interesting 
political communications and me- 
moirs, which an extensive local in- 
formation enabled him to submit to the 
consideration of the Local and Supreme 
Governments ; and he had the honour 
of receiving their thanks for the zeal 
and public spirit he manifested on 
these occasions. 


His death was thus announced* in 
the Bombay Gazette of May 20, 1821 : 
“ Died, Lieut.Col.Charles Barton Burr, 
C.B., Agent for Clothing of the Army, 
aged about 49; much lamented by 
his numerous friends and acquain- 
tance.” 


PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY, 

BY GULCH IN. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir : — For five years I have every 
other month been speculating in your 
Asiatic Journal on Persian Philology, 
and have, in the course of my lucu- 
brations, discussed a variety of ques- 
tionable topics, and ottered many 
free, and perhaps bold opinions, leaving 
as I have repeatedly mentioned, the 
alternate month open to your other 
learned Oriental correspondents. But, 
though one of the Professors at Ilailey- 
bury threatened me with an answer to 
roy Essay on Etymology for August 
1818, he has not yet been so good as 
his word : for, unlike those Professors 
themselves, I would, upon such sub- 
jects, rather court than shun liberal 
criticism : nor had any of them deigned 
to notice my Anthology, till in my Es- 



tally not intentionally, to touch 

on a tender point, when I brought a 
swarm about my ears. 

As it has, I know, been artfully in- 
sinuated that I am hostile to the East- 
India Company’s Colleges, more espe- 
cially as I wrote an Essay in your Jour- 
nal three years ago in favour of another 
learned Doctor and Hindustanist, who 
is also considered as the formidable ri- 
val of those Colleges and their system 
of education, let me in justification of 
myself premise, that I consider the 
East-India Directors as the most li- 
beral Corporation of any in England ; 
and the establishment of their Colleges 


at llailey bury and Addiscombe, as well 
as the parent one of Calcutta, as an 
honour to the British nation; and that 
I have taken every opportunity of no- 
ticing them, their establishments and 
discipline, with applause. But there is 
no perfection under the sun ; and be- 
ing one of those who thought there 
was too much Greek and Latin in 
them, and, upon Mr. Hamilton’s re- 
signation of the Sanscrit Professorship, 
having understood it was intended to 
have only one European Oriental Pro- 
fessor, and one Munshi, I took fre- 
quent occasions, in my Essays of that 
time, to reprobate this system ; and 
was vain enough to fancy, that I main- 
ly contributed to the appointment of 
two more Oriental Professorships. 

In my Essay of last June, having oc- 
casion to speak as usual with applause 
of the Oriental Professors at the Com- 
pany’s Colleges, I congratulated the 
public on an English translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari Sohaili, 
by Major Stewart, and engaged to do 
my best to bring it into notice by a 
critical review of it ; but having then 
had an opportunity of only slightly 
inspecting it, and, as I added in my Es- 
say for October, having in the mean 
time put it to the proper ordeal of a 
minute comparison with the Persian 
text, I found I had applauded it above 
its deserts : nevertheless, being a man 
of my word, I could not well forego 
my engagement, nor demean myself 
by flattering, as the Professor's friends 
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expected me, instead of censuring. Still 
I executed my task with urbanity and 
politeness ; and it is for a faithful dis- 
charge of this duty that, in your Jour- 
nal of November, I am accused by the 
author of it of having committed “ nu- 
merous errors and inaccuracies,” and by 
his coadjutor Munsif,of “ blunders, pla- 
giarism, and vulgarity !” and having, it 
would seem, thus given them a cho- 
lora; and, aware of the esprit de 
corps with which corporate bodies feel 
on such occasions actuated, I expect 
other attacks of a similar nature, writ- 
ten with gall instead of ink, and must 
lose no time in settling my account 
witli these two gentlemen. 

And first the Author (for I wish to 
avoid personality by a frequent repe- 
tition of names) tells us : “1 have 
no intention of entering into a vindi- 
cation of my performance ; the pulv 
lie must decide on its merits:” and 
had he stuck to this prudent resolution , 
he and I would have been of one inind, 
and parted after all good friends. But 
he unfortunately adds : “ the attempt 
of Gulchin appears very little calcu- 
lated to recommend literal transla- 
tions; its numerous errors and inac- 
curacies relieve me from all anxiety as 
to the effects of his censure.” Here 
he concludes without specifying what 
those errors and inaccuracies are: like 
a second counsel, he contents himself 
with reading his brief, and leaves his 
cause to be opened and case detailed 
by the leading counsel, under the feign- 
ed designation of his friend Munsif. 
But he had better done it openly on at 
once himself, for according to an old 
adage, an injudicious friend too often 
proves himself our bitterest foe. All 
this he fancies pretty and .contemp- 
tuous. — But Gulchin’s lucubrations 
did not always stand so low in the Pro- 
fessor’s estimation, nor in that of his 
learned brethren. 

It is a curious coincidence, that not 
a week before the publication of this 
Essay, that has brought upon me such 
a load of foul language, I had a speci- 
fic application from a Professor -- — - 


requesting me u to authorize the 
publisher and printer of the Asiatic 
Journal to print off about a hundred 
of the Persian translations, which I 
had made in that work of the story of 
Sohrab Rostam, and from the Shahna- 
magh, and likewise all the parts I had 
taken from books, as such a compen- 
dium would prove very useful for the 
college pupils as a task-book.” To 
this I replied, that I could have no ob- 
jection, provided I might be considered 
as having a copyright in such a reprint, 
and that the Professor had better write 
in the mean time, and more fully ex- 
plain his views, when I should be ready 
to meet them; but this unlucky Essay, 
of which also I had innocently asked 
his opinion, made its appearance, and 
arrested any further friendly corres- 
pondence on the subject. 

The second gentleman, Munsif im* 
plying, I presume, our Umpire, is suffi- 
ciently strong in his language ; but I 
have no intention to retaliate: only let 
me whisper to him, that he knows lit- 
tle of the Author of the Anwari So- 
haib’s style, when he calls it entirely 
florid, as he will find in my consequent 
Essay, intended also for December, 
where I furnish an example of his mid- 
dle style of narrative, so elegantly ex- 
pressed by Addison in English ; as I 
shall hereafter of his low style, so ini- 
mitably identified with Swift. But to 
discriminate such styles, whether Per- 
sian or English, requires taste and 
judgment: neither of which Munsi 
shows, or is likely to show. 

Had I been captiously or spleenfully 
inclined, there was a store of glaring 
errors and inaccuracies in every other 
paragraph: but I purposely overlooked 
them, till this friend dragged forward 
a few, which I must now animadvert 
on ; and even here, again, I shall strictly 
adhere to such as he has forced upon 
me. With the exception of nine-and- 
twenty pages of translation, or what? 
we can call original composition, this 
whole quarto volume is made up of 
Arabic tables and rules, to be found in 
every yset Nihw or Arabic Grammar, 
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fe the last t^oiuiuid years, as well as 
copied into Bailie’s Tables and Lums- 
den’s Grammars. These tables are 
headed by four paragraphs of direc- 
tions, the second of which is : “ The 
Arabic Alphabet consists of twenty-eight 

letters , ten of which ^ a J 
* 

a y arc denominated serviles, and 

the others radicals.” Now the two 
clauses of this short paragraph flatly 
contradict each other; for the Arabic 
Alphabet either consists of twenty- 
nine letters, or there arc only nine ser- 
viles. This is one consequence of re- 
taining Jones’s Persian and Richard- 
son’s Arabic Grammars, as the manuals 
of our Oriental Colleges ; for though 
I can never quote Sir W. J’s name but 
with reverence, nor Sir John Richard- 
son’s without respect, yet I must re- 
peat, that after our late rapid advance- 
ment and extended knowledge in Ori- 
ental literature, it says little for our 
learning to put up with such grammars, 
as must in every other page lead the 
Professors or their pupils into these 
absurdities ; for the £■ hamzah is as 
much an Arabic letter as any one of 
the othc» twenty-eight, but is not pro- 
perly so in the Persian language, being 

there chiefly used to express the dou- 

%■ 

ble waw, as in the word the 

double ya in the word ^-'1, and the 
contracted second person singular of 
the prctcrperlect of the verb, as 

thou hast cherished, &c. ; and 

I might thus retort upon the Professor 
and his coadjutor by saying, that the 
one commenced his commentary, and 
the other his panegyric, by a tacit 
avowal of not knowing their A B C. 
But I wish to have done with the 
master : and, notwithstanding his con- 
cluding il liberality, am myself conscious 
•of parting with him in perfect good 
humour. 

With our Munsif, or umpire, I have, 
what he will put down as another of 
my vulgarities, a crow to pluck ; and 


shall flatter myself, before we part, 
with being able to strip him of a few 
of his borrowed plumes. But having, 
in the true Oriental style, assigned me 
the lumping number of one thousand 
and one blunders, it would occupy too 
much, Mr. Editor, of your valuable 
pages, and put your readers* patience 
to too severe a trial, to combat such 

hypercriticism, as follows : “ 

Gulchin renders a spring cloud: it 
should be a vernal cloud I ” Moreover 

the docs not, as he tells 

us, convert a substantive into art ad- 
jective, but forms the derivative from 

its primitive : as evil, from A) 

bad : stupidity, from j>- an ass ; 

let not, however, Munsif apply my ex- 
amples to his own wise self. 

Again like many Arabic w ords, 
has Jus or opposite meanings : for it 
not only signifies good, benefit, but 
evil, calamity ; and on this occasion 

Munsif has proved the IacI 
curse of rivals to his unfortunate 
master and friend ; moreover this Tyro 
has to learn, that besides their direct 
signification, many such words, whe- 
ther Arabic or Persian, have often an 
idiomatic signification ; and every Per- 
sian scholar would, in heading this 
seventh chapter of the Anvvaii So- 

haili, translate lb machination, with- 

V 

out incurring the imputation of being 
a plagiary. 

And here it behoves me to explain, 
that I imply by a literal translation 
that of giving every word of rny text 
its special signification : but, as Munsif 
ignorantly insists, not always its direct , 
but often its idiomatic meaning; for 
three-fourths of what he charges me 
with as blunders arc words and phrases, 
to which I have accurately assigned 
this idiomatic, and not their direct 
sense. In the Persian language, par- 
ticularly with the older poets, idiomatic 
significations are unusually common, 
and Zahuri and Khacani specially 




fancy; flasain Anj(i,the authoV of the 
Farhangi jjhangfri, and it forms two 
of the nve sinall dictionaries append- 
ing to that original attempt of making 
a Farhang, or dictionary of the pure 
Persian language. Few or none of 
our best European Oriental scholars 
have noticed this idiomatic sense of 
Persian words and phrases j and even 


u 
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mo- 


whomlest^em 
del of a correct and elegaiif -tt 
from the Persian into English^ has in 
many instances egregiously mistaken it. 
One example is in that Ghazl of Hafiz, 
with which it may be supposed he took 
uncommon pains, as he has given it to 
ns in his grammar, eleghnt as the 
English language can make it, both in 
poetry «and prose : it occurs in this 
stanza of it : 




u« 

“ Alas ! that these wanton charmers, 
sweet-deceivers, and city-disturbers, 
should thus rob our hearts of pa- 
tience, as the Turks do the festive 
boards of the munificent !** The phrase 

to 4 which I give the idiom- 
atic signification of “ the festive board 
of the munificent,’* Sir William trans- 
lates, “ like the Turks that are seizing 
their plunder.** 

Again, the word Jiij on which 
Munsif dwells with such complacent 
self-sufficiency as to introduce it 
twice, is not the abstract noun, sig- 
nifying conquest and superiority, do- 
minion and power, in which sense the 

last letter, or Jf, is changed into a 
CJ, and in this form it becomes a na- 
turalized Persian word, as thus 
but the real Arabic participle, and ac- 
cording to the Arabic ; idiom, has either 
a present or past sense, signifying pre- 
vailing, subduing, or prevailed, sub- 
dued, and joined, as in the text, with 

idj) in this compound form signifies 

being rendered as made, subdued ; but 
the learner would rest on a broken 
stick were he to seek for this significa- 
tion in Doctor Wilkins* Persian and 
Arabic Dictionary, for he must refer 
to some of those Persian or Arabic 
MSS. Dictionaries, which the Doctor 
tells him be consulted ; and in the 
will find it explain 

73 . 


" to be subdued,** or, as 
I have translated it, “ to be put at 
bay !”— By the bye, the word JiS 
is not to be found in Professor S.*s 
analytical tables. I must again insist, 

that SX does not here imply, 
that the mouse was taken prisoner , 
which must identify a co-operation 
among his enemies ; but that the cat, 
the weasel, and the crow, are acting 
independent and selfish parts in the 
drama, and incidentally, and not in- 
tentionally, act together in blocking 
up and immuring the mouse ; and it is 
to prevent her becoming the special 
prisoner and victim of either the 
weasel or crow, that she makes a 

treaty or truce with the cat. 

Nor could Munsif possibly believe, 
contracted as his own knowledge is, 
and indeed this is one of many proofs 
of his ignorance, that either I; or even 
a student in his first term at college, 

could be ignorant of j 
signifying, M before and behind ;** but 
I translated them above and below, as 
more appropriate of the crow perched 
above on the tree, and the cat caught 
in the snare at the foot of it. 

Johnson, I think, says of Dryden, 
that he often began his translations 
without having once read over the 
whole of the originals ; and I suspect 
this . was the*act of the Professor, not 
only iti translating the whole of the 
seventh chafer, hut even in many of 
Vot. xiu . F 



j : ^-;;^»-- .:;.l^Pt;-. occurring m 
'^ftinMj^r second and fourth quotations 
of poetry, as well as in the following 
clause of pro^e. Indeed,, he ignorantly 
makes two clauses of it, the eleventh 
and twelfth the Persian text running 

thus: jtdJi LZ~+'<Lm'j \j 

«X^3 JS the ordo of which is, 

\j in order that, |*ji he m£i y 

put his foot forward, or extricate 
him self JS in this business 

UUvc)L*J with safety J by any 
manner of exertion ; but there is no 
part of the Persian text to warrant 
what the Professor has mistakenly ad- 
ded, “ say, how shall he attempt this?*' 
and Munsif must of course follow, 
like a silly sheep, and back him in this 
blunder. \ 

Again 15. certainly signifies 

rectitude ; but no scholar, that could 
read and understand the context, 
would give it this meaning here, where 
it signifies a temporary peace in op- 
position to a continuance of«war, and 
idiomatically a secure retreat and safe 


though 

had, in their knowledge of general 
grammar, found a discrepancy between 
this analysis and his own rules; and 
having pointed it out to him, . he si- 
lently dropt the analysis in all its fii** 
ture editions. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to parse with such scanty and 
incorrect rules ; and where this gram- 
mar remains, as it does at both the 
Company's Colleges, the pupil’s ma- 
nual, real grammar and parsing can- 
not be adequately practised. In his 
life of that gitgkt man the last Wil- 
liam Pitt, Bishcjp Tomline admires his 
proficiency in Greek and Latin at the 
age of fourteen* when he became his 
pupil as one of the public tutors at 
Cambridge ; and observes, that when 
he did err in rendering a sentence into 
English, it was| owing to a want of a 
correct knowledge of grammar, with- 
out which no language can be perfect- 
ly understood, j This defect it was the 
immediate endeavour of the Bishop, 
as his tutor, supply ; and, like a 
youth of good ? sense, he was diligent, 
and soon made himself master of all 
the ordinary rules of grammar. 


conduct during such a truce. And the 
Professor’s translation of the three 
contiguous clauses is a tissue of mis- 
takes and blunders. Having thus an- 
swered some of Munsif 's eighteen er- 
rors and inaccuracies, as by his garbled 
or stupid statement of them might be 
dubious with your general, but never 
Could with your learned readers, I 
bqgin, Mr. Editor, to feel for all your 
readers, and in compassion to--them 
shall pass over such quibbling notices 
and triflihg verbal criticism, as 2, 
4,7, 9, 13, 14, 16 and 18 offer ; 
trusting that a change to poetry may, 
in its worst garb, afford them some 
small relief. * 

In the original edition of his Persian 
Grammar, Sir W. Jones gave an ana- 
lysis of the apologue of the Gardener 
and Bulbul, as quoted from the An- 
; jrtjS- Sohailf, with the vi^w of enabling 
the pupil more readily to peruse it ; 


During their vacations, I have for 
some years had several Writers and 
Cadets attending me to read Persian ; 
and others wlfo have, during the col- 
lege terms, corresponded with me 
through your predecessors, Mr. Editor, 
on Oriental literature. Like Mr. Pitt, 
I have found them after their second 
and third terms, amply* read in the 
Gulistan, Bustan, Akhlak Nasiri, Fir- 
dosi, &c., and prepared to offer, up 
multifarious exhibitions at the public 
visitations and competitions for prizes; 
but, like him also, very deficient in 
grammar, and impatient of analysis 
and parsing. Accordingly, I conclude 
that quantity, and not quality, chiefly 
recommend at college, and that pars- 
ing is not much cultivated by either 
the masters or the scholars. However, 
*1 must be old^M^i^ ^ough to 
..exercise the trofeeso r 
preparatory to paring' 







having so io- 


tally mistaken the sense, and. retort 
upon them their accusation. 

Our first example, as a tetrastic from 
the seventh chapter, I can recognize 
t as the composition of Ibn Yimin : not 


advises me to stick byj but ^^ersian 
classic of great repute, though this is 
probably the first time Munsif /has 
heard of him, who flourished during our 
fourteenth century a little while pre- 
vious, and is no ways inferior to Hafiz : 


Jjf * Jjjf U-jl £ |4jJi ^ 

43b j\ to! £ j j! £ xj*?* 


Which Professor Stewart translates : 
“ A man of resolution is not he who 
can deviate from his purpose, although 
compelled to wander about the world 
like the heavens : like the phoenix he 
remains unmoved in the midst of 
storms; not like the sparrow, who 
falls by the wind of a pep-gun thus 
making his resolute man wander about 
the world like the heavens ; and then 
comparing him to the phoenix, as re- 
maining unmoved amidst storms ! The 

word Jp* certainly signifies an orbit, 
circuit, round; but it also signifies an 


In the last hemistic of the second 
distich, all our copies have omitted the 
prepositionjlj so*.necessary to the 

measure as well as sense : and both 
the Professor and I have omitted to 
translate ^ Jj “in the instant now 

as Munsif was so anxious of convicting 
me of plagiarism, how the dung-hill 
cock would have strutted and crowed , 
had he had the wit to discover what he 
would have marked, as so sure an in- 
stance of it; but, unfortunately for 
himself, he had got scent of another 


orb, sphere, globe, body ; and in this 
last sense, which is the proper sense 
here, becomes the nominative to the 

verb and in its ordo runs 

thus; ^>-j j notwithstanding 

the globe of the earth Jjj 
were whirled,, like the 

•ky or heavens; that is, 

^*&ii£~ob Jj/c a man of a firm step, 
or resolution, £ who will not 
budge U-j! from the place, where 

he stands; then the second distich 
say9, “ he is like the Shnorgh, which a 
•hurricane cannot stir from her station 
(in Mount Caf, or the paucasus), and 
not like a sparrow, which will fall in 
the instant from thepuffof apojfcgun ” 


word, namely, gS'Ju tofang, which 
this umpire of Persian scholars, in his 
barefaced ignorance, gives, without 
rhyme or reason, as a rhyme to 
falak 1 But let that pass : I will now 
ask him, what authority he has for 
this word, even admitting that to his 
ear tofang can rhyme with falak, par- 
ticularly in the Persian language, where 
their poets are much nicer in their 
selection of rhymes than our poets of 
Europe? He may answer that of Doc- 
tor Wilkins, in his improved edit^n of 
Richardson’s Persian Dictionary ; and 
in the Calcutta printed copy of the 
Burhani Cata Captain Roebuck, has, 
I suspect, like many other words, foist- 
ed it upon his text on this same autho- 
rity, and explained it a rocket ; yet it 
may possibly have this signification in 
the Dakkan or South Hindustan, where 
the author of the Burhani Catd re- 


•* i^SI fractu* illabnur orbit,' ‘ ' ' . ' . , L ’ T 

impayidum ferieat ruins.” sided; and with the adjunct of 


Should the w|iQle; frame of nature round him 

aaonbfe^d ceiiUt view the mlghtywttck, 
> ..;^ndS^' falling world,!; : v 


or ’iron, may also signify there; a 
9r jhusk<$t| but with respect 
to pure Persian it ^ at best a l$r~ 
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V' ■ Wah. 

and I'urajdi word, the pro* and am thus «wf ready ^ to assist ina- 

bility modestly confessed; but Munsif 


per Persian word being tafak, 

which duly rhymes with the 
and according to the Farhangi Jilian- 
glni signifies a hollow piece of wood, 
or tube, about the length of a dart, 
used for blowing clay balls through it, 
and thus shooting at sparrows and such 
small birds. So much for this exam- 
ple of plagiarism, and the nonsense 
which Munsif charges me with having 
made of this tetrastic. 

The next example Munsif gives of 
my mistranslating sins, is a portion of 
one of those complex sentences, where 
iu retaliation I must recriminate upon 
the Professor, who after starting with 
his version of it, and dropping the 
thread of its connection, like a man 
missing the usual track of the caravan, 
gets so bewildered, as really not to 
be aware, when his good luck, more 
than his knowledge, has brought him 
safe through the sandy desert. But 
as it requires some skill in the author’s 
florid style to comprehend this high- 
flown composition, it is only the pro- 
found Persian scholar that can judge, 
and I shall not doubt to whom such 
an umpire would award the palm of 
superiority. The ^ and 

of his next objectionable distich, are 
two adjectives, signifying the first rosy, 
ruddy, and the second a cheerful and 
pleasant countenance ; and the whole 
distich may be appropriate^ trans- 
lated by that elegant sentiment com- 
mon with some of our English poets, 
“ a fair and beautiful female smiling 
through her tears.’* The distich 

&c., next following this, the 
Professor has the good sense not to 
attempt, and in a note modestly con- 
fesses his inability of translating it; and, 
for the honour of the English nation, 
I have done it for him and his pupils ; 


passes by such confessions, as he would 
a snake. Yet the Professor is himself 
imprudent enough to attempt the next 
following distich, and, again finding 
himself difficulted, endeavours to get 
out of the scrape by the stale trick of 
hiding his inability under a free and 
mgue version of it ; ami this, for the 
national honour, I have also rendered 
literally . 

We now reach the third of Munsif' s 
poetical quotations, where the Pro- 
fessor steps into the mire ; and his co- 
adjutator, in trying to extricate him, 
plunges with him into the thick of it, 
and lovingly embracing like two friends, 
they take an uncomfortable roll to- 
gether through the dirt. This stanza 
consists of a short sentence of prose, 
with (no uncommon occurrence in 
the Anwari Sohaili) a distich of poetry 
thrust into the middle of it. This, 
whose beauty is only exceeded by its 
simplicity, when the prose and poetry 
are taken together, ushers in the dawn 
with such a vein of brilliancy and in- 
spiration as few poets have exceeded, 
the prose part of it thus elegantly ex- 
pressing itself : “ So soon as the anca, 
or phoenix of dawn, took flight in the 
eastern horizon, and spread its own 
light-difliising wings over the quarters 
of the globe, the sportsman made his 
appearance from a distance ;** but 
though both the Professor and Munsif 
notice the second clause, neither seem 
aware of the first clause, the distich 
interloping between, which in the Pro- 
fessor’s introduction of two heathen 
deities, Apollo and Nox, instead of 
t * the sky , and v - A night , seems 

to have darkened the faculties of both. 
But the interloping distich, when sim- 
ply understood and translated, runs 
as follows : 

u's* j' jr* 

W* j-r 1 the sword of the sun, 
from its girdle, that is from the hari- 


The ordo of which is, that the 

sky or heavens, drew forth. 
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zon: Ju tS jy} it, that is the sky 
again, put at a distance, or dropt, 
/fj-J the dark-skirted 

night, or its sable-coloured skirt night 
j j\ from it, that is from its girdle, or 

the horizon ; and to which the poet 
has fancied it an appendix. This the 
Professor translates : “ Apollo drew 
forth his sword from the scabbard; 
Nox withdrew her dark skirts from 
the globe;*' and I have translated it 
conformably with my ordo as above ; 
u The sky drew forth that sword, the 
sun, from its girdle, and cut off’ from 
it the dark-skirted or sable night.** 
And if a real Persian scholar, but not 
such a pretender as Mumif > is our 
umpire, I cannot doubt having the de- 
cision in my favour, and that neither 
Nox nor Erebus have any business 
here ! 

I see nothing farther of Mumif 
worth noticing; neither he nor his mas- 
ter has noticed my charge of the Pro- 
fessor's translation omitting in every 
other line throughout the signification 
of many, and some of them the most 
essential words and phrases ; nor my 
remark of his having purposely passed 
over the mouse’s story, as narrated 
in an exquisite vein of humour pecu- 
liar to Hasain Waaz, and equally as 
absolutely necessary in winding up the 
catastrophe, as the fourth or fifth act 
of one of Sophocles’ plays; for had 
the Professor (as to Munsifhe was in- 
capable of doing it), ever read over 
and understood the whole chapter, he 
might have convinced himself, that 
in skill and regularity, in elegance of 
language and propriety of sentiment, 
it would yield to few of the best Greek 
or Latin classical dramas. 

Low on the scale of literary rank 
must British Oriental scholarship stand, 
if we are to establish our national 
reputation on the narrow basis of such 
pretenders. Did they expect credit 
with the public, by asserting that Gul - 
chin could play the plagiary with them? 
So % from wishing to gratify a laugh 
.by exposing the Professor’s feebleness 


as a translator, or lowering his dignity 
as the senior at a College, whose chief, 
if not sole object, should be the culti- 
vation of the Oriental languages and 
literature, I would hope and wish to 
see him Principal of it ; and though 
liberal in its establishment and respec- 
table in its discipline, would neverthe- 
less suggest, as an improvement, for 
the young writers to be received as 
originally at the age of fourteen, and 
their studies to continue to be divided 
into terms for the period of four in- 
stead of two years, the two first to be 
purely elementary in oriental know- 
ledge, but perfecting as to Greek and 
Latin, and the school discipline retain- 
ed for the two first years, under the 
Oxford Doctors as pedagogues, which 
would have the preference of the young 
gentlemen themselves, to the lately 
adopted system of puttiug them back 
to school ; for on a boy’s knowing that 
he is destined for the Company’s Col- 
lege and service, he must be restless 
and impatient to escape on any con- 
dition from a school; and there is 
another condition which I would at- 
tach to this system, where the last 
two years should be purely on the 
University plan, that upon any symp- 
toms of insubordination shewing them- 
selves, the refractory pupil, instead of 
being expelled, which is punishing the 
parent or guardian, should for a cer- 
tain term be remanded to his peda- 
gogue. 

For myself, I am what Munsif calls 
me, with another guess motive, one of 
those worthy gentlemen, who, thanks 
to my own prudence and good fortune, 
and the pension of my rank (which 
I duly earned, but what few of our 
retired officers think of, we chiefly 
owed to the liberal mind of the first 
Lord Viscount Melville), arc released 
from the active duties of life, while 
some of my oldest and best friends, 
more through misfortune than indis- 
cretion, are still officiating in India: 
but so long as I have iny Persian 
books, 1 cannot charge myself, during 
seventeen years of such retirement, 
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With having found, when left en- 
tirely to my Oriental studies, a mo- 
ment’s tedium. Such otium I glory 
in, and am vain enough to fancy, that 
I pass it cum dignitate, Moreover I 
would flatter myself, that I can write 
decent English , and translate from 
the Persian; snd have some little 
skill in the idiom of cither language. 
But for my part I believe I know just 
enough of the Persian language, and 
not enough , of the Arabic to be sen- 
sible of my own ignorance. Munsif 
makes up for his ignorance by a 
or self-sufficiency, and has the 

conceit of thinking himself (this 
word I must copy him for once by 

jS y>* 

“ Such an instance of brutality and 
ignorance we would combat with a 
savageness, for we could oppose wolves 


referring to twice) -Ac superior, to 
every body else, aud in his proofs of 
my blunders , plagiarism and vulgarity > 

made cocksure of -Ac being 

triumphant, where he will now find 
himself in fact Jis. completely 
worsted and nonplussed ! 

With civilized nations a gentleman's 
age is respected, and our seniors, if 
men of irreproachable character, look- 
ed up to with reverence ; but to the 
language of Munsif \ if such real vul- 
garity could in any shape influence the 
public, I wish to reply in the words 
of the moral Nizami : 

i * ) vj ffi. 

only by a wolfislincss.” 

I remain yours, 

Gulchin. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON GULCI11N. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal L 

Sir The postscript to Gulchin's taking every thing into consideration, 


last letter on Persian Anthology an- 
nounces his intention of publishing his 
answer to Professor Stewart and to 
Munsif, in this number of your Journal. 

Of the merits, or rather the de- 
merits of his translation, Persian scho- 
lars have but one opinion ; and of the 
motives which urged him to make such 
an exposure of himself, the Public has 
not been tardy or unable to form a 
just estimate. lie has allowed the most 
unbecoming vanity to impel him to trans- 
gress the rules of propriety ; and, un- 
der the pretence of giving a more li- 
teral translation than that of Professor 
Stewart, he has become the plagiarist 
of the very gentleman whom he had 
assumed to himself the title to criticise 
and condemn. 

It may be convenient for Gulch in 
tqattempt to impress upon the public 
mind, that any one who has held him 
up to deserved obloquy is unworthy 
of second notice;” an4 perhaps, 


the most plausible mode of retreat is 
to put a bold face ou the matter, and 
confine himself to a general defence, 
though the charges of Munsif are pre- 
cise and specific. 

The Public will not easily forget that 
Gulchin made an unprovoked attack, 
in which false criticism and the in- 
sinuation of sordid motives, against a 
gentleman of undoubted liberality, 
were the least of his delinquencies. If 
he has, in consequence, been made to 
writhe under the just lash of counter- 
criticism, he has no one to blame but 
himself. His friends cannot urge, in 
excuse for him, that he has been borne 
away by the heedlessness of boyhood, 
nor by the petulance of youth : for, by 
his own statement, he has arrived at 
those years which every man of good 
feeling must venerate, when accom- 
panied by their wonted handmaids, 
considerate wisdom and a love of 
peace. 
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He must be wofully ignorant of 
public opinion, if he hopes that con- 
fident assertion will be received as a 
legitimate substitute for convincing 
proof and temperate argument. Until 
he produces these, all he can assert,' all 
he can insinuate, will avail him nothing. 

It has often been the unmerited ho- 
nour of the writer of these remarks 
to converse with real Oriental scholars; 
and he can assure Gulclun, that one 
and all have expressed their regret 
that the literature of the East was 
likely to fall into undeserved contempt 
and degradation, among classical scho- 
lars, in being so often intermeddled 
with by men of G ill chin’s stamp. 

That those feverish feelings which 
have irritated him into print, may sub- 
side, and that he may make some small, 
though inadequate atonement for his 


transgressions, by silence and sorrow, 
is the friendly wish of 

E.B.B. 

There have now been three 
letters from Gulchin on the subject of 
Professor Stewart’s translation of the 
Anvari Soohcily, and there have been 
three likewise from an opposite party. 
Feeling has been somewhat strong, and 
we must acknowledge that a degree of 
blame attaches to ourselves for not 
having used sufficient caution in for- 
mer numbers. 

We have been desirous that each 
party should have a fair hearing ; and 
the present is certainly a fair oppor- 
nity for requesting our Correspondents 
to confine their observations, on all 
future occasions, to subjects which are 
strictly literary . 


ON DR. GILCHRIST'S MODE OF INSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir : — In the Asiatic Journal for De- 
cember, Dr. Gilchrist, with a view to 
describe the process of his instruction, 
says, “ My students commence read- 
ing a short story at the lecture-room 
in the roman characters first, which 
they immediately afterwards peruse in 
the nagrec and persian letters also, 
before they translate it literally into 
english and, a little further, lie 
says, “ these exercises communicate 
eastern and western orthoepigraphy si- 
multaneously, with a practical know- 
ledge of the language, by the constant 
interposition of colloquial examples , by 
myself and pupils, from ten till two 
o’clock every lecture day, both in hin- 
doostancc and persian*” This infor- 
mation, together with a knowledge of 
the proficiency attributed to Dr. Gil- 
christ’s pupils, both by himself in print, 
and by some advocates of his in the 
Court of Proprietors, induced me to 
look over the most common books re- 
commended by him to learners, as well 
as to form an opinion on the general 
result of his instruction, and on the 


effect of the Roman letter system he 
promulgates. 

In one of his lately published books, 
which is called “ The Stranger’s Infal- 
lible East-Indian Guide,” &c. at page 
18 of the preface. Dr. Gilchrist writes, 
“ To students who wisely commence 
their oriental career with the grand 
popular speech of india, which has 
hitherto been very undeservedly super- 
seded by the persian, while degraded 
and misrepresented under the absurd 
term of moorish jargon, or moors, all 
the works enumerated in the subse- 
quent catalogue will necessarily prove 
of the highest utility and impor- 
tance and this catalogue comprises 
most likely, all that the Doctor has in 
print. As he, however, makes no men- 
tion of Grammar in his course of Lec- 
ture’s, the works now supplied by him 
to his pupils, to enable them to letjrn 
the principles of the Hindustani and 
Persian, as well as to read the proper 
characters pf those languages, require 
especial notice, and may suffice for my 
present purpose. 
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" The Hindee-Roroan Orthoepigra- 
phical Ultimatum; or a Systematic, 
Discriminative View of Oriental and 
Occidental Visible Sounds,” &c. &c., is 
the first-mentioned on his list. The 
part of this book, called “ Introduc- 
tion,” extends to 166 pages, and is 
partly extracted from other preceding 
works of Dr. Gilchrist’s. At page 28 
of this Introduction, in allusion to 
making “ the english language and 
roman character universal,” he says 
in a note, “ this last object has en- 
gaged my attention for thirty years 
past, and I no more despair of its ul- 
timate success, than I can abandon all 
hopes of the other being accomplished 
in the lapse of the present century, by 
concurrent exertions of those myriads 
who actually speak, and arc about to 
speak English, in every quarter of the 
new and old world : thus the best me- 
dium of human thought now extant, 
if systematically reformed, in spite of 
french teeth, may yet pervade the 
universe with the wings of persuasion 
and peace only, though ultimately to 
be founded every where on the ada- 
mantine rocks of simplicity, facility, 
and utility, by the omnipotent hands 
of divine providence, for the future 
happiness and welfare of mankind, 
who never can have been doomed to 
butcher or devour each other, to the 
end of the world, like the brute beasts 
that perish, and merely from a multi- 
plicity and confusion of tongues.” At 
p. 83 of the same introduction, he ob- 
serves, “ that useful truths in philo- 
logy are not the worse recollected by 
being frequently repeated : any more 
than moral and religious precepts in 
divinity, on which the changes have 
been rung for nearly two thousand 
years, and are still persisted in, oftener 
than once every week, though reite- 
rated in millions of sermons, since the 
Christian era, which people may daily 
cdnsult in their own study.” At p. 90, 
alluding to his system of writing eastern 
words in Roman letters, he says, “ i 
may be indulged in the ‘benevolent 
wish, that the anglo-americans, and 
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my countrymen in general, may vet be 
induced to apply this english roman 
system to the current dialects of the 
hottentots, kafrees, cast and west in- 
dians, &c., when they sojourn among 
newly-discovered nations, or any fo- 
reign tribes, long enough to learn 
something of their unknown tongues, 
which might thus be preserved and 
communicated with the greatest accu- 
racy and precision for the common 
good of mankind.” At p. 152 he 
gives a short table of sandhi, or com- 
bination of Sanskrit words, which he 
improperly terms “ Sunskrit Vocal 
Analysis;” and this is very incorrectly 
printed, apparently from the inability of 
the Editor to correct the press, though 
at page 157 he says, speaking of it, 
“ (for the accuracy of which I am in- 
debted to the kindness of a learned 
orientalist.)” 

At p. 48 of the body of the book, 
alluding to the utility of learning Hin- 
dustani, he says, “ if the above shall 
prove, from investigation and expe- 
rience, to be the real state of the case, 
and moreover that the hindoostanee 
is the sole military and camp speech, 
known universally as such over the 
vast dominions of the honourable 
company in every part of hindoos- 
tan, the british indian community ^ 
have an undoubted right to throw a 
heavy responsibility on all the indi- 
viduals who have hitherto preferred 
the dead and learned languages of 
those distant regions, by establishing 
professorships and honorary medals for 
them alone in england, to the exclu- 
sion almost, in those respects, of the 
adequate encouragement for acquiring 
the current tongue of the indian penin- 
sula.” He seems, however, notwith- 
standing his venturing to hold up the 
Court of Directors to censure in the 
passage last quoted, to have been of a 
somewhat different opinion, when in 
1806 he published the first volume of 
the British Indian Monitor, in which 
he says: “ When. the public are in 
possession of good Sunskrit and Arabic 
Grammars, the sooner a student, who 
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these acquisitions as classic languages, 
the greater progress he must after- 
wards make in almost every Oriental 
tongue, when he reaches Asia, provided 
he starts with the assistance of those 
teachers only who deem the just pro- 
nunciation and practical knowledge of 
livjng languages of far more conse- 
quence to the great body of our coun- 
trymen in the East, than all the learn- 
ed lumber of dead tongues, in either 
hemisphere.*' 

In the body of this work a collec- 
tion of short stories is given, first in 
the Roman character, and afterwards 
in the Nagari and Persian. After pas- 
sing over the Roman characters, in 
which Dr. G. seems best at home, I 
find the stories in Nagari so incor- 
rectly and unscientifically composed, 
that they can never serve as proper 
guides to learners for acquiring a just 
notion of the use of that character ; 
though I suspect, from wlmt I have 
heard, that nothing more for this pur- 
pose is now generally brought by Dr. 
G. before his pupils. Taking, for ex- 
ample, story the 17th, which consists 
of only 54 words, no less than nine of 
those words are without any possibility 
of dispute absolutely erroneous, and 


several more do not define, as the cha- 
racter is capable of defining, the sounds 
intended. Again, taking the 74th 
story in the same character, I find in 
eighteen or nineteen short lines, at 
least 25 words falsely written, besides 
man}* others which are put together 
in so improper a way as no one ac- 
quainted with the Nagari system would 
tolerate. The stories, as set in the 
Persian character, arc indeed less 
faulty, and perhaps betray less the in- 
attention or unskilfutness of the Edi- 
tor ; but the copy in the Persian cha- 
racters of the same story as has been 
first noticed in the Nagari, namely 
the 17 th, contains, in less than five 
lines, five palpable errors; and the vow- 
el points in the few stories, generally, 
are very incorrectly set : for, though 
Dr. Gilchrist makes use of deformed 
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letters and strange unauthorized marks 
to point out the particular sounds in- 
tended by certain doubtful Arabic let- 
ters, yet he finds it necessary to have 
frequent recourse to the proper vowel 
points also, by which alone, if judi- 
ciously used and correctly set, all the 
distinctions might be more strictly 
made than Dr. G. effects with the 
vowel points and assumed marks to- 
gether. Besides, these marks are nei- 
ther known in the Arabic orthogra- 
phy, nor sanctioned by the general 
practice of the natives of India ; and 
such persons of that country as may 
not have been expressly taught in Dr. 
Gilchrist’s school, would be astonished 
at the sight of them. 

The next hook on Dr. Gilchrist's 
list of recommendation, is called 
“ The Stranger’s Infallible Kast-In- 
dian Guide :** and, a vocabulary oc- 
cupies more than 120 pages of the 
volume. At p. 5 of the Preface, Dr. 
Gilchrist says, “ Were the learner 
to task hisself every day with one page 
of the vocabulary, he would soon be 
master of the whole by heart vet, 
at p. 558 of the Asiatic Journal for 
December 1821, he professes a method 
of teaching very different from wliat 
is here recommended : “ all my ef- 
forts,” says he, “arc directed to expand 
the minds of my pupils, who get com- 
parative^ few tasks by heart ” At p. 

of the preface to the first volume 
of the British Indian Monitor, too, he 
says, (i very few beginners will pro- 
perly advert to the absolute necessity 
of learning a sufficient stock of words 
by heart:” and, at p. 15 of the pre- 
face to “ The Stranger's Infallible East- 
Indian Guide,” which comprizes 430 
pages, besides a long preface, he says, 
“ to those readers who will so far 
confide in my judgment as to follow 
my advice, I shall candidly impart it 
by desiring them, while on board ship, 
and in the above period after arrival, 
to acquire, if possible, the difficult 
sounds from some of their well-in- 
formed european friends ; and at the 
same time to make theirselvei com- 
Vol. XIII. G 



plete masters of every weird, technical "the &r»t paragraph of the boefy of 
term, tod rule* in this, minute volume the work runs thus : w 1. utility, sim- 
at least, before they sit regularly down plicity, facility, consistency, and the 
to study the language with any mo6n- perspicuity of reason and truth should 
thee. Indeed, if they can prevail on form the basis of every scientific su- 
theirselves to include the story teller, perstructure, even at the hazard of 
reversed vocabulary, and english and innovation and radical reform in that 
hindoostanee dictionary in this coun- republic of letters called the alpha- 
tel, they will never have cause to re- bet, which constitutes the foundation 
pent such precaution.” Dr. G. indeed of rational speech and grammar, thodfeh 
seems to have one opinion on this sub- in general absurd and preposterous in 
ject when he thinks fit to offer his the extreme.** Whether the first of 
books to the notice of the publick, and these requisite qualities, namely, utility, 
another somewhat different when con- can or cannot be adequately produced 


troversy becomes his object. 

At page 25 of the preface to the 
same book, Dr. G. says : “ the ar- 
rangement and concatenation of every 
literal category in the world, has 
hitherto been so inconsistent and ab- 
surd, as to exhibit rather an undigested 
chaos, at eternal war with its own ele- 
ments, in the wreck of all principles, 
than a rational scheme for initiating 
novices at the very threshold of learn- 
ing, where, if they do not stumble and 
fall, c never to rise again,* is owing to 
blind chance, and the total want of 
due reflection, not to any good guid- 
ing. I am probably the first gram- 
marian who has yet attempted to in- 
troduce a complete radical reform in 
this humble province of literature, 
and have in the space of thirty years 
reached that * ne plus ultra ’ of my 
alphabetical labours, lately presented 
to the british indian community in 
the hindoostanee story-teller; an ab- 
stract of which will be found in this 
rudimental work, intended for the 
most convenient syllabus of future pre- 
lections in that extraordinary tongue 
to the military, medical, and all other 
gentlemen of the king’s or company’s 
service, who may yet be induced to 
attend my different courses and classes, 
during every term, at the voice of duty, 
interest, or conscientious principles, 
previous to departure for a subjugated 
land, overflowing with milk and honey, 
and where the myriads of natives un- 
derstand, generally speaking, no lan- 
guage but their own.” 


from Dr. G.’s labours, we wish to dis- 
cover ; but, certainly any one who has 
read a few pages of his works, must 
begin to doubt that either simplicity, 
consistency, or perspicuity can exist in 
what he writes. 

At p. 4, he remarks, tfi oriental let- 
ters having no capitals in our accepta- 
tion of the term, all the roman sub- 
stitutes are treated as small working 
beet , on a footing of perfect equality 
in their size, without one notable or 
grandee for the abecedarian commu- 
nity, in compliance with the first prin- 
ciple ; especially as the pcrsi-arabic ca- 
pitals, when they do appear, adorn 
rather the tail than the head of a 
word or sentence, even when the ma- 
jesty of heaven, as the king of kings 
would seem to require a great initial- 
shahunshah, emperor , and badshah, 
padshah, king, are literatim and verba- 
tim proofs of the fact in question ; the 
original final being no way more ele- 
vated in dignity than the minute shu 
or humble bee, bu, pec, pu, arc initial- 
ly.” In this work, written entirely in 
the Iloman characters, Dr. G. avoids 
the use of capitals even at the begin- 
ning of chapters, paragraphs, sen- 
tences, or proper names : thus, he 
abandons the established practice with 
regard to the characters he actually 
adopts, to conform to the usage of 
others very different ; but, it may not 
be surprising in Dr. G. to oppose cus- 
tom, in his treating all “ on a footing 
of perfect equality or, in his talking 
of capitals, that is Acad- letters, adorn- 
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ing the tail ! This work is written for between so he, &c,, which is from 
the use of mere beginners of the Ori- Sanskrit : («a) and so-na to sleep, 
ental languages ; and the above is the . 

tenth paragraph only of it : no such which is from Sanskrit Again, 

beginners, however, can comprehend h(J « it would not be stretching 
r. G. s allusions in the latter part of f|-, c 0 i] lls j on too far, were we to trace 
the paragraph: and, no one who pos- s|lpna drcam> from , and ic//> 
sesses any thing of taste could tolerate wheil aslecp .» but supna is evidently 
the simile that precedes. a _______ 

To teach his pupils. Dr. G. attempts ^ or Sanskrit rH y (siuupnu) dream . 


first to explain the use and original 
meanings of the mere letters, or s) 1- 
lables, applied to grammatical inflec- 
tion, as well as to give the primary 
senses of the auxiliary verbs, preposi- 
tions, &c.; but, a novice cannot be ex- 
pected to understand these matters 
from Dr. G/s confused and fanciful 


At p. 55, “ aj to-day, may be viewed 
as a curious formation of a- come, and 
Ju go; 99 though it is surely for the 

Sanskrit (adya). At p. 56, he 
observes, “ jun-na to bring forth, is de- 
ducible from j, the radical for life, 
soul, with an-na to bring; 99 whilst it 


detail. Many of the derivations and 
meanings, too, are strikingly erro- 
neous. For example, at p. 15, he says, 
<e in Arabic do is equivalent to of; 99 
when, in that language, it is the termi- 
nation of the nominative case. Again, 
he says, “ oo seems something similar 
to a negative in oo-turna, oo-jarna 
oo-gulna,” whilst it is plainly a residue 
of the Sanskrit prepos. (out). 

At p. 22, lie describes bee as “ eu- 
phonised byh” from ec ; whilst the 

origin seems to he the Sanskrit 
(hi) which in the Persian character 
must be written o* (bee) : and, in 


such case, hce is the more original 


proceeds from the root 3T^T (j un ) 
generate . At p. 5/, “ our eleven ” is 
said to be “ from elevc one, and two 
eleve for twelve 99 At p. 59, the ge- 
nitive signs kuo, ka, ke, kee, are 
strangely deduced from kur hand. At 
p. 00, koo-kur, kootta, a dog, is as- 
cribed to koo-kur evil-doer ; though it 

is for the Sanskrit WC (kook hour) 

v3 

dog. At p. 62, lie says, “ kur hand, 
indicates man, as well as soul, on board 
ship;” and makes some strange obser- 
vations in consequence. At p. 03, 
“ soon-na to hear 99 is said to be “ from 
kun-na to hear though the first is 

from hearing, and the last 


form. At p. 40, treating of the En- 
glish “ should, would, might” he says, 
“ and probably this last has some re- 
lation to must also a little after- 
wards, too, he gives the scries of the 
supposed derivation, “ may, mayed, 
might, must but this last is plainly 
from the German mussen, and has no 
relation to may, might. At p. 51 and 
52, are some strange hints at deriva- 
tion, which are of too great length to 
be copied here. At p.53, sah mer- 
chant, he says, is c< probably connected 
with shah king though it is for 

the Sanskrit ( sadhoo ). He, 

moreover, strangely fancies an affinity 


from the ear. At p. 82 is a 

rare comparison to “ the devil, not 
on two sticks and, on the same 
page, “ pas near 99 he says, “ may not, 
as a derivative, be very remote from 
pa foot though it is plainly for San- 
skrit ( parewu ) side . On p. 83, 

“ oopur above , is derived from pur 
koo when, it is in fact, for Sanskrit 

-mfK (itpari), whence the Greek 

unlf, and Latin super. At p. 84, 
undur within, is deduced from dur 
door ; though it is the Sanskrit 
G 2 





3p?f ^(untur ) : bheetur within, from 
bheet a wall ; when it is most likely 
for and, baliur out, 

he says, M may have a latent connec- 
tion with par over, that side, the pri- 
vative be, the numerical ba two, wa 
open , or ba,o air; 99 whilst the word 

is plainly for the Sanskrit S 

( wahir ) out , &c. On p. 85, sath 
with , is made out su-hath at hand; 

though it is plainly for Sanskrit htst 

company: sung with, is made out to 
be su-ung with body ; whilst it is pure 

Sanskrit m together going : sood- 

han he translates “ straight place;* 9 

though it means with, and is most 

r\ 

likely for with, together with . 

At p. ICG, soo-ur sow, is referred 
to soo good; when it is plainly for 

Sanskrit (sookara). At p. 17^ 

the termination iyara in g.hasiyara, 
is rendered culler ; though the word 
in question, ghasiyara, is doubtless for 

Sanskrit '-5 from TPT 

grass , and root lake. At p. 1?4» 

lie makes khan lord, and kliwan 
reader, to be the same. At p. 204, lie 
says, u our ten must be Iwo-en con- 
tracted.” Other errors of the like 
nature with the above might be point- 
ed out in this book, if more were 
thought necessary to exhibit its real 
quality. The author seems to write 
and publish, at once, whatever the 
imagination may suggest, without ques- 
tioning the correctness of it : and this 
in a style truly peculiar to himself. 
He appears, too, not only deficient in 
acquaintance with the etymology of the 
language he teaches, as his attempts at 
derivation above noticed show ; but 
the quotations before given must make 
abundantly manifest how wanting his 
discourse, as an instructor, is in simpli- 
city, perspicuity, and precision. 


These two works, with a collection 
of dialogues in the mere Roman cha- 
racter, are, I understand, the only 
books now commonly used by Dr. G. 
at his Hindustani lectures : very latcty, 
however, lie has edited a work called 
“ the Iiindee Moral Preceptor, or Uu- 
(limental Principles of Persian Gram- 
mar,” in which lie seeks to unfold 
the elements of the latter tongue, by a 
process similar to that adopted for the 
Hindustani. In this hook, as in the 
one last noticed, capital letters arc 
generally discarded. At page 17, be- 
ginning to explain the most common 
particles of the language, he says, “ we 
must in some measure assume the ex- 
istence of such a verb as mi to be, exist, 
lice, proceeding with such a mere 
assumption, at the outset, he does 
not insist on absolute proof of his 
inductions afterwards: so, at page 19, 
he writes, u the transition fVom entity, 
in the abstract seems, to have produced, 
as in the Hindoostanee, a something 
more real, having 1 lie breath of life ; 
an idea perfectly compatible with the 
conversion of mi to hu-un, husun, and 
the euphonic result hustmi, to breathe, 
exist , <!vc. similar to hona, esse, stare, 
s pi rare ,” &c. ; }ot the Persian lmstun, 

as he writes it, is clearly of the same 

• 

origin as the Sanskrit 3 {ktT ( U!i ^ )}i ) 

■vi 

and perhaps the lalin esse, and, the 
meaning of those is not to breathe, 
stare or spirare . Again, at page 22, he 
says, “ how far the notion of giving, 
dividing, &c. may be connected with 
du-st, hand, or do, two, is a question 
which time will yet decide ; in the 
interim, however, we will assume, that 
du, da, do, di, imply hand / give l” 
And, on the following page, he says, 
“ as the foregoing hypothesis will, 
moreover, reconcile the most eccentric 
verb in the whole language, when ap- 
plied to dcc-d-un, to sec, one or two 
additional postulatory propositions will 
suffice for all the rest ; dee-un, bec-un, 
to two , in latin, vi-de, give two, i. e. 
the pair of most perspicuous organs 
of the body to any object, whence dee- 
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d-un (bee-d-un), to tee," &c. Next, 
he says, “kur-un, kee-un, koo-un, kur- 
na, kee-na, kur-d-un, crea-re, all pro- 
ceed from some modification of kur, 
cur, hand, to hand, not, make, do, to two , 
i. c. to use both hands in action.” These 
instances must shew the laxity or ra- 
ther futility of the author’s reasoning, 
and the inadequacy of what he ad- 
vances, either to convince or to in- 
struct. 

In this volume is a collection of odes 
from Saadi, which seem just as incor- 
rectly copied as the Hindustani stories 
before noticed in the Persian characters. 
Taking» for example, the short ode 
of seven lines at paged, there appears 
in it seven words erroneously written 
or marked, besides some other instances 
in which the vowels arc improperly set. 

At page £, of the preface to the 
second part of the book, Dr. G. says, 
“ for the want of oriental characters 
in this performance, and the rigid ex- 
clusion of capital letters, my pica still 
consists in the preference of utility 
and simplicity to all other considera- 
tions, in the outset of every scientific 
pursuit. ; and when it is duly observed, 
that the whole of these variegated 

A, a, 3, a, a, N T \ T '^TT ^ 

all terminate in teaching us the simple 
sound o/’a, which without the help of 
any second sight, wc can instantly per- 
ceive through a wall in our own tongue, 
one can hardly refrain from smiling at 
so much ado about nothing at all : wc 
must not, however, with the aberdo- 
nians pervert the word wall to well , 
lest we search in vain for what in this 
case cannot be found, either at the 
top or bottom of a well,” &c. &c. 
On page 3, he takes care to remark, 
u to the hindoostanee and persian 
students, who will trust me as their 
guide, it may be safely affirmed, that 
the set of my five books, now procur- 
able at the rate of as many pounds 
only, will be infinitely more useful for 
the speedy acquirement of both lan- 
guages, than much larger and dearer 
volumes,” &c. &c. Is this the puff 


direct ? If so, we have before quoted 
two passages which may have been 
intended for the like purpose ! 

The second part of this last noticed 
book consists of “ a Hindcc-Pcrsic and 
English vocabulary,” all in the Roman 
characters; but the arrangement of 
it is so extraordinary and complex, 
that a novice must take some time and 
pains to discover the method of using 
it ; and a mere learner of Hindustani 
with Dr.G. must purchase this volume, 
the first part of which relates entirely 
to Persian, for the purpose solely of 
getting the vocabulary which it con- 
tains. 

To teach young men to read Hin- 
dustani words in Roman characters 
is not very difficult, and they may 
soon be taught to repeat some com- 
mon phrases, by way of discourse ; 
but they will not very easily compre- 
hend the construction of the Hindu- 
stani and Persian languages, from the 
mere use of the elementary books 
I)r. G. now offers them. The ex- 
tracts above given arc but a very few 
of the many paradoxical, obscure, and 
extravagant passages these books con- 
tain : and, the style of the English is 
in general so diffuse and unpolished, 
that they who have been accustomed 
to good writers must be thoroughly 
disgusted at it. A just notion, too, 
of the use of the Persian and Nagari 
characters cannot be acquired from 
the very limited and incorrect spe- 
cimens introduced in these books. The 
unauthorized and erroneous way in 
which these specimens are written, 
may not without reason lead to the 
suspicion, that the author’s motives 
for preferring the Roman to the pro- 
per characters, are not merely to fa- 
cilitate the progress of learners, hut 
also to shelter himself. In my opinion, 
the grammatical construction and the 
use of the ..proper characters of the 
Hindustani ought principally to be 
attended to in this country. By learn- 
ing these characters from a well in- 
formed teacher, all the difiiculties of 
Hindustani pronunciation, and these 
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lire not great, will be fully surmounted. 
When the powers of the different 
letters in the Sanskrit and Persian 
alphabets arc ascertained, which may 
be done by reading them over a very 
few times, nothing in pronunciation 
can remain doubtful, because each 
letter or symbol, with authorized marks 
in a few cases, constantly denotes one 
invariable sound. Dr. G. seems to 
increase rather than diminish the diffi- 
culty in this particular, by teaching it 
in characters to which the learners 
have been long habituated to attribute 
others, and in many instances, various 
powers : a confirmed habit is, in such 
case, to be guarded against, as well 
as a custom to be acquired. This 
practice, too, I am persuaded, is for 
another reason highly prejudicial: it 
leads young men to fancy that the 
proper characters are really hard to 
be learned, and that all acquaintance 
with them, even, may be dispensed 
with. If the knowledge of the gram- 
mar, and the ability to read and trans- 
late the language in Persian and Na- 
gari characters, he gained in this coun- 
try, the habit of using words in con- 
versation may be acquired amongst 
the natives in a very short space of 
time after the reaching India : and it 
will then be learned idiomatically : an 
advantage not to be expected here, 
whatever European may be the teacher. 

The use of a system of Roman let- 
ters to denote Oriental words, can in 
reason be solely to write proper names, 
and occasionally other words, for the 
accommodation of Europeans; and, 
when Dr. G's method is followed in 
this respect, it appears ridiculous in 
the eyes of those who are not accus- 
tomed to it, whether in this country 
or on the continent of Europe. Thus, 
at page 124 of No. 47 of the Quar- 
terly Review, referring to the word 
Fuqeer , written according to Dr. Gil- 
christ’s method, the reviewer observes, 
“ this word (which no human organ 
can articulate) stands, we suppose, for 
what is usually termed a faquir / We 
are almost put beyond our patience by 


the miserable affectation of giving a 
new appearance to every European 
term in common use. We have wuz- 
zeers and vuzzeers ; nuwabs and na- 
wobs ; and, after all, we do not ap- 
proach a jot nearer to the true sound 
than when we used the pronunciation 
of our fathers, and said viziers and na- 
bobs.” Now, these disgusting modern 
alterations in the appearance ofEastern 
proper names in European letters, are 
entirely owing to Dr. G.'s novel and 
pernicious practice of teaching, what 
is in some important points repugnant 
to both established custom and un- 
questionable analogy. By the follow- 
ers of his method, Mukku must be 
written instead of Mecca, Untb in- 
stead of Arab, Qooran instead of Ko- 
ran, Ulmuquntur for Almacau tar, Ukbur 
for Akbar, Sumurqiind for Samarcand, 
See. See. ; and this contradiction to all 
that has been done by accredited au- 
thors before his time, and to what is 
still doing by all the continent of Eu- 
rope, as well as by British scholars who 
have not had the misfortune to be 
misled by Dr. G., is chiefly owing to 
his unfortunate assumption of the Ro- 
man letter u to supply the place of the 
first Sanskrit and Arabic vowel, to 
which the first Roman vowel a by 
clear analogy, and according to general 
practice, corresponds. It is true, that 
this misuse of u originated with some 
of the Company’s Servants in India 
before Dr. G.’s first publication ; but, 
the manner in which the latter has 
had to do with young men in the 
Company’s service, who were not suf- 
ficiently informed to question the pro- 
priety of what he proposed, has occa- 
sioned a bias in the minds of many, 
and been the cause of propagating an 
irrational practice, which must render 
any author adopting it ridiculous to 
well-instructed Europeans generally: 
and, which would, if commonly under- 
stood and rightly considered without 
prejudice, be at once discountenanced 
both in India and at home. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your very humble servant, X. 
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due*? of Ladangs, or forest cultivation ; 
which are cleared in the rudest manner by 
burning, and abandoned after a single 
crop has been taken from them. Pepper, 
the staple article of export from the coast 
of Sumatra, is scarcely at all cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of Bencoolen. The 
only cultivation which has been attended 
with success is that of the nutmeg and 
clove. Neither cattle nor sheep are na- 
tives of the place ; even fowls have been 
principally imported ; and the only useful 
animal possessed by the people is the 
buffalo, which, however, they have not yet 
learnt to apply to the labour of husbandry. 

Hie volume consists of the Address of 
the President on the institution of the 
Agricultural Society at .Bencoolon, jyul 
<tn the West Coast of Sumatra ; the first 
lteport of the Sumatran Agricultural 
Society ; a Report on the Population, &c. 
of the town and suburbs of Marlborough ; 
on the Population, &c. of the district of 
Duablas ; on the Population of the dis- 
trict of Lumba-selapan ; on the cultivation 
of spice at Uencoolcn. 

In originating a nutmeg plantation, the 
first care of the cultivator is to select Tipe 
nuts, and to set them at the distance of a 
foot apart in a rich soil, merely covering 
them very lightly with mould. They are 
to be protected from the heat of the sun, 
occasionally weeded, and watered in dry 
weather every other day. The seedlings 
may be expected to appear in from fit) 
to GO clays, and when four feet high, the 
healthiest and most luxuriant, consisting 
of three or four ver tides, are to be re- 
moved in the commencement of the rains, 
to the plantation, previously cleared of trees 
and underwood by burning and grubbling 
up their roots, and placed in holes dug for 
their reception at the distance of 30 feet 
from each other, screening them from the 
heat of the sun and the violence of the 
winds. The soil throughout the planta- 
tions generally is a red mould, with stony 
fragments or pebbles frequently inter- 
mixed with it ; the surface of it in the 
forest alluvial and low lands being of a 
chocolate colour, varying in depth from 
three to twelve inches. The soil of Cey- 
lon, in which the cinnamon-tree thrives so 
luxuriantly, is of the same description. 

An estimate is given of the produce in 
nutmegs, mace, and cloves, from planta- 
tions at and in tlic vicinity of Port Marl- 
borough, for the ensuing live years, dated 
February 9, 1821. 



Nut mens. 

Mace. 

Cloves. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1821 

.">9,832 

15,000 

16,596 

1822 

59,832 

15,000 

16,596 

1823 

62.832 

15,600 

18,096 

1824 

69,832 

17,500 

25,596 

1825 

89,832 

22,500 

34,596 


The produce of plantations in. the dis- 
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tant interior, and at the out-settlements, 
is not included in this statement. 

From the report on the general salubrity 
of the settlement at Bencoolen, it appears 
that latterly the climate has undergone a 
considerable revolution, and that its for- 
merly noxious agency has been succeeded 
by a mild and benign influence. Mr. 
Lumsdaine, the surgeon, who has been 
twenty-two years at Fort Marlborough, 
is of opinion that, upon the whole, the 
settlement and its vicinity may be consi- 
dered, in point of salubrity, as nearly 
upon a par with any of the Eastern Is- 
lands. 

It further appears that the value of 
landed property at Bencoolen has increased 
during the best three years, and pai ticular- 
ly within the last year, upwards of 50 
per cent. ; secondly, that the actual pro- 
duce of nutmegs already exceeds, by about 
4,800 pounds, the average consumption of 
the British Isles ; and thirdly, that the 
grain cultivation of the country, during 
the year 1820, was not less than four 
times greater than that of the preceding 
year. 

Major General 1 lard wickc also present- 
ed a pamphlet containing descriptions of 
Malayan Plants, by William Jack, at the 
request of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

It is stated, that in Sumatra the cam- 
phor trees are confined to tlio country of 
the Battas, which extends about a degree 
and a half immediately to the north of the 
equator. They are also found in Borneo, 
in nearly the same parallel of latitude, ami 
there is reason to believe that there are 
some in the neighbourhood of Singapore 
and Johorc. This valuable tree is not 
known to exist in any other part of the 
world, and on this account, as well as the 
difliculty of obtaining its produce, this 
kind of camphor bears an exorbitant price. 
It is all carried to Chinn, where it sells for 
about twelve times as much as that of Ja- 
pan. This kind of camphor is found in a 
concrete state, occupying cavities and fis- 
su resin the heart of the tree. In order to 
obtain it, the tree is felled and split into 
lengths, to allow of the extraction of the 
crystallized masses. The same tree yields 
the concrete substance, and an oil, which 
is supposed to be the first stage of the for- 
mation of the camphor. The Sumatra 
camphor is little known in Europe. 

For the establishment of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Bencoolen we are indebted 
to Sir Stamford Raffles, whose zeal and 
ability in the- prosecution of science, and 
pursuits connected with the extension of 
useful knowledge, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. The volume now laid before 
the Society contains matter of particular 
interest, and embraces many important 
points' in botany and other branches of 
natural history. 

Vol. XIII. 


H 
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A synopsis of the contents of the Bri- 
tish Museum was presented by Mr. Gib- 
bons. 

A copy of a New Nosological System, 
by Dr. Tytler, was received from the au- 
thor. 

Dr. Adam presented, for the Society’s 
Museum, several specimens of minerals 
collected in the Heerapur Pass in Uumlle- 
cund, by Lieut. Swayne, of the Goruck- 
pore Light Infantry. 

I)r. Adam also presented, in the name 
of Dr. Tytler, the half of a human skull 
of peculiar conformation ; a curious pre- 
paration of the Ossa Sjtongiosa Inferior of 
a kid, together with specimens of the red 
minerals worshipped by the natives, under 
the name of Ganesn, and supposed to be 
incarnations of that god ; specimens of 
the chrystalline mineral, supposed by the 
natives to be incarnations of Surya, or the 
sun ; specimens of a silicious mineral, wor- 
shipped by Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Seva; and specimens of the pyritic mine- 
ral, considered by the natives as an incar- 
nation of Bowanoe Devi, or the moon. 

Major General ILirdwicke, on t lie part 
of the widow and executrix of the late 
much lamented member of the Society, 
Colonel Mackenzie, presented various 
specimens of mineral?, images, emblems 
of Hindoo mythology, and ether curious 
articles, found among the ruins of ancient 
temples in the island of Java, and some 
specimens of shells and oilier subjects of 
natural history. 

An abstract Register of tlie Weather, kept 
at Singapore during the year 1820, was 
received from Major Farquhar. The num- 
ber of dry days noted is 1:37, and of rainy 
days 229. 

An account of a l us us untune , accom- 
panied by a drawing, by Dr. Gibson, of 
Lucknow, was read. A woman named 
Kesscrreah, the wife of a Rajpoot resid- 
ing at the village of Ivoorrca, .‘30 miles 
from Lucknow, was lately delivered of 
monsters. The heads, necks, breasts, and 
upper extremities are perfectly distinct and 
separate. The attachment commences 
from the lower part of the sternum of 
each, and is continued intimately through 
the whole of the anterior abdomen to the 
lowest part of the trunk. The children 
are placed face to face, with the heads 
thrown biickwards at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. The ribs are sepa- 
rate and distinct ; there is only one um- 
bilicus, in form quite natural, but placed 
on the side of the abdomen with regard to 
the position of the heads, necks, and breasts. 
The upper extremities are long, particu- 
larly the fingers. The whole of this pro- 
duction is in all parts small, especially 
round the lower part of the pelvis, and 
lighter than an ordinary child, the weight 
fit the time of being examined (20 days 


after birth) being only Lucknow rupees 
275, or about 9lbs. In both, the verte- 
bra? are easily traced from the occiput to 
the sacrum. Respiration in each is dis- 
tinct. They sleep a great deal, soundly 
and quietly, generally, but not invariably 
at the same time. One occasionally cries 
whilst the other is quiet. Dr. Gibson saw 
one of them suck or cry whilst the other 
was asleep. The mother, who was walk- 
about in perfect health, said that the 
first six days after delivery she had an 
abundance of milk for both, which they 
sucked alternately, hut after that period 
the milk left her, and they were fed with 
goat’s milk, of which they take between 
them about an English pint in iM hours. 
Appearances are unfavourable to a loiig 
life. . 

Captain Lachlan, of II. M. I7th regt., 
presented to the Society’s Museum a box of 
miscellaneous minerals, collected among 
the Rajmahal Hills in the vicinity of the 
Ganges, between Soorirgn t rillion the West, 
and Rajinnhal ou the Fas*, with descrip- 
tive inemorundtt of their localities. One 
of them is a specimen of the basaltic rock, 
over which plunges the romantic Moteej- 
hurna waterfall. 'Hie little rivulet which 
forms this cascade has its source from 
springs a short distance among the hills, 
and Hows along its rocky bed for some 
time before it reaches the precipice over 
which it falls. On approaching the edge 
of the steep, and venturing to look over 
its front, it was found to consist for a few 
yards of a succession of steep prismatic 
steps, rising up, in unequal heights, not 
unlike the pipes of an organ ; hut below 
that: their.* is a perpendicular descent of 
about 120 or 180 feet, (o an horizontal 
i.ible of rock, about :}() or 10 yards broad, 
from the front of which tin* wafer again 
appears to fall about 50 or 60 feet further 
into the basin at its base. The basaltic 
bed appears to incline or press inwards on 
each side towards the channel of the rivu- 
let, rising on the right with an angle of 
about 6*0 degrees in a S.W. direction, 
while on the left the prisms shoot up with 
an angle of about 50 degrees lo the E.N. E. 
These prisms are in general six and seven- 
sided, and the tops of some are much more 
than a foot in diameter. 

Capt. Lachlan also presented some mi- 
nerals, collected during an excursion from 
Ghazeepore, in the Benares district., to the 
hill fortress of Rhotas in Bchar, ami from 
thence back, via Bidjogurgli and Chunar, 
in December 1818. 

In describing the places from whence 
the specimens arc brought, Capt. Lachlan 
says, that near the village of Sarodang, 
about 20 miles west of Rhotas, there is a 
mest singular tree of the burgut or ficus 
kind, which consists of a vast semicircle 
of stems that have apparently all sprung 
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from one parent trunk, the space covered 
by the united foliage of all being 160 yards 
round. The number of great distinct steins 
(each equal in size to a large tree, yet 
composed of a complicated interlacement 
of roots and fibres) is 18, besides many 
smaller ones. The disposition of the whole 
forms an irregular crescent, having an 
opening i>f 15 paces towards the north, 
with a clear place in the interior, in which 
there is abundance of room to pitch a ruiv- 
tee ; but so numerous are the clusters or 
bunches of roots, dangling in all directions 
over head, from the thickness of the leg to 
that of a thread, that, except in the very 
centre, it is difficult to move a step with- 
out coming constantly in contact with 
them. 

Capt. Ilodgson presented, in the name 
of Capt. Cullen, of the Madras Artillery, 
an ,«'v*onnt of barometrical observations < 
made in I 81 f) and 1820, for the purpose of 
determining differences of level in various 
pruts of the peninsula of Hindustan, be- 
tween the 8th and 22d degrees of north 
latitude. The paper is accompanied by a 
plan of the line of the horizontal distances, 
on a scale of ten miles to an inch, mid a 
section of the differences of altitude on the 
scale of 1,000 feet to an inch. 

Capt. Hodgson also communicated a 
register of barometrical observations made 
by himself, during a voyage from Calcutta 
to Cawnpore, in the rainy season of 1819. 
The state of the barometer, thermometer, 
and weather was generally noted every 
two hours. The observations are continued 
from Calpeo, on the Jumna, to Mundlci- 
sir, in Xeemar, on the Ncrbiiddah, in lati- 
tude 22° 1 O' 60", by the route of II era- 
pour, Saugor, Unpaid, liulore, and A1 how, 
in Malwa, and the results are particularly 
noted. The paper also contains similar 
observations made by Capt. Hodgson, 
commencing at the stat ion of Kuniaul, and 
carried into the hills by Nuhtm and Sabat- 
too, to Seimla, in the KeontlmJ mountains 
of Gurhwal and Kawaicn from Uiolal, up 
the iiaghiritlii or Ganges, by the route of 
Gangoutri to the great snow bed, where 
that river apparently originates, and which 
is, according to Capt. Ilodgson, 12,989 
feet above the level of the sea. In this re- 
port we observe that the Ncrlmddah river, 
in the month of March, at the Mundleisir 
cantonment, is 671 feet above the level of 
the sea, the distance from the open sea 
being by the stream about 210 miles. Capt. 
Hodgson justly concludes, that if this, 
great river were navigable to the sea, Mal- 
wa would be one of the richest provinces 
in India; but, unfortunately, many ledges 
(if basaltic rocks render the passage down 
the river extremely dangerous. 

A vocabulary of the Lurka Kole lan- 
guage was communicated by Capt. Jack- 
son, with corresponding words in Persian, 
Hindooe, Ooreah, and Bengalee. This 
language spoken by a semi-barbarous 


tribe wlio inhabit the district of Singtootn, 
on the western frontiers of Midnapore. 

An ingenious contributor to the museum 
of the Society, in transmitting a model of 
the weaver’s loom, observes, that it is re- 
markable the Hindoos, whose webs are so 
neat in texture, do not seem to have any 
idea of the art which in ancient times 
formed the amusement of the ladies of 
Asia-Minor and To rope — that of weaving 
historical pictures in their webs; such as 
Ovid describes in bis account of the trial of 
skill between 1 ’alias and Arachne. Not- 
withstanding the fiction of the Metamor- 
phoses, ami the doubt whether there was 
really a young lady of the namcof Arachne 
celebrated for weaving, it does not seem 
probable that the art, so accurately noticed, 
should have been altogether imaginary. 
Besides, Ilomer informs us that Helen 
wove representations of the battles that 
had been fought on account of herself. 
Arachnc’s web was woollen : it is therefore 
supposed that the art practised by these 
ladies was that of weaving tapestry, which 
does not appear to be known in India. In 
carpets, however, human figures and land- 
scapes might perhaps be as easily woven 
as flowers, the usual devices now em- 
ployed. 

The same correspondent conceives that 
there existed among the Greeks a cere- 
mony similar to the Clierukh-pooja. This 
opinion is founded on a* passage in Ser- 
vius, which says that u the bodies of Kri- 
goneaml Icarius having been unavailingly 
sought for a long time, the Athenians, to 
shew their devotion, that they might also 
seek them in another element, suspended 
from tives a rope, by which men holding 
on were agitated backwards and forwards, 
on purpose that they might appear to seek 
for their bodies in the air. Blit as the 
most part fell clown, it was contrived that 
they should make figures or masks resem- 
bling their own faces, and suspend them 
instead of them .elves.” Hence it is sup- 
posed that, the Cherukh-poojah modified 
was carried from India to Greece. Me 
understand, however, that the ceremony of 
the Cherukh-poojah is not enjoined or men- 
tioned in any of the ancient institutions of 
the Hindoos, and that it has not been 
practised above five or six centuries. 

Mr. II. II. Wilson, Secretary to the So- 
ciety, communicated an Essay on the Hin- 
doo History of Cash nicer. 

The only Hindoo composition yet dis- 
covered, to which the title of history can 
l>e applied with any propriety, is the work 
that was first introduced to the knowledge 
of the Mahommudans, by the learned 
minister of Akber, Abulfuzl : the Hajah 
Taringini, or History of Caslnneer. The 
summary given of that work by Abulfuzl 
was taken, as be informs us, from a Per- 
sian translation of the Hindoo original, 
prepared by order of Akber ; and the ex- 
ample set by that liberal monarch intro- 
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doeed among his successors and the literary 
men of their reigns a fashion - for remodel- 
ling or setranslatiiig the same work, and 
continuing the history of the province to 
the periods at which they wrote. 

The earliest work of this description, 
after that prepared by order of Akber, is 
one mentioned by Bernier, who states that 
an abridged translation of the Rajah Ta- 
ringini into Persian had been made by 
command of Juhangcer. lie adds, that 
he was engaged upon rendering this into 
French, but wc have never heard any thing 
more of his translation. Gholam Ilussein 
notices the composition of a history of 
Cashmoer having been entrusted to various 
learned men, by order of Jivana the Sikh, 
tile Governor of the province. 

The Rajah Taringini has hitherto been 
regarded as one entire composition : it is, 
in fact, however, a series of compositions, 
written by different authors, and at different 
periods. The first, which is chiefly de- 
rived from more ancient chronicles, is the 
work of Calhana Pundit, commencing 
with the legendary history of the province, 
and terminating with the reign of Sangra- 
ma Deva, in the year of our era 1027. The 
second commences at this period, and car- 
ries on the history to the reign of Zoen-ul- 
abudeen. It is attributed to Jona Baja ; 
the knowledge of it is conveyed by the 
introduction to the third number of the 
collection : the history of Sri Vara, the 
pupil of Jona Raja, the work of Jona Baja 
himself not having been yet obtained. Sri 


Vara begins with Zeen-ul-abudeen, and 
closes with Futteh Alee Shah ; and the 
last author, Pujya Bhatta, begins where 
Sri Vara terminates, and brings the his- 
tory down to the time of Ilamayoon, Ak- 
ber’s father. 'Hie essay under notice is 
confined to the period included in the first 
of these works, the connecting history of 
Jona Baja being still a desideratum, and 
the labours of the subsequent writers being 
confined to the reigns of Mahonimudnii 
princes. As far as the same limits extend, 
the following Persian works have been 
consulted by Mr. Wilson : — The Nuwailrr 
ul Akkbar , the work of Ucfiudeen Mnliom- 
mud ; the Vakiat Cashmtwr , by Malioni- 
iniid Azecm ; the Tanvki Cashnuvr of Na- 
rayan Coul, and the Gohcn Alan I'ofiftt, 
by Buddeadeen. 

The first of these authors has the advan- 
tage of being a Cashmeerian by birth. Mr. 
Wilson’s essay, whilst it follows the order 
and authority of the Rajah Tarin&ini, com- 
prehends such occasional illustrations as 
are derivable from the Mahonumidan 
writers just mentioned, and other sources 
of more modern investigation. The work 
is too extensive to admit of any abstract, 
suited to our limits, being intelligible. We 
can only say that it is replete with curious 
anecdotes and facts, and will be acceptable 
not only to the Oriental scholar, but to all 
who feel an interest in the early history of 
a beautiful province, equally celebrated in 
ancient and modern times. 
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PUBLIC DISPUTATION, JULY 16, 1821. 


On Monday the 16th July, being the 
day appointed by his Excellency the most 
noble the Marquis of Hastings for the 
Public Disputation in the Oriental Lan- 
guages, the President and members of the 
College Council, the Officers, Professors, 
and Students of the College, met at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon at the Government 
House, where the Hon. the Chief Justice, 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Hon. 
John Adam, and the Hon. John Ken- 
dall, members of the Supremo Council; 
the lion. Sir Francis Mucnaghtcn, and 
the Hon. Sir Anthony Bullor, Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and many of the 
civil and military Officers at the Presi- 
dency, as well as several respectable na- 
tives, were assembled. 

„ Marchioness of Hastings, Mrs. 
Fendall, Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. Udny, and 
many other ladies of the settlement like- 
wise honoured the College with their pre- 
sence on file occasion. 


Soon after 10 o’clock the Most Noble 
the Visitor, attended by the officers of his 
Excellency's suite, entered the room where 
the disputations were to be held. 

_ W hen the Visitor had taken Ills scat, the 
disputations commenced in the following 
order : 

Persian. 

Position*—" The moral character and condition 
or the native population of II iiKloostan would be 
essentially improved by the introduction of the 
liberal Art*.*’ 

ltespondcni Lieut. A. D. Gordon, 

1st Opponent.... Mr. J. Venn, 

Qd Opponent .... Mr. 15. M. Gordon, 
Moderator Lieut. D. Biyce. 

IIlNDOOSTANEE. 

Position.—** The descriptive and satirical wrift 
«ngs ot H iudonstuitee Authors are superior to 
any of thrir species of composition found in 
other works.” r 


respondent Lieut. R.B. Pemberton. . 

1st Opponent* .. Mr. E. M. Gordon, 
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?d Opponent .... Mr. J. Venn* 

Mu<lcmtor,. ...... Mtyoi-J. W.Taylur. 

Bengalee. 

Position M A knowledge of ihe Bengalee lan- 
guage ia of greater importance for (fie transaction 
<>r public business in Bengal tlian tiie Hindoos* 
tanee.'* 


employment), St is still satisfactory that 
four other gentlemen have been found of 
adequate proficiency in one language. 

“ At the half-yearly examination in De- 
center last, the gentlemen reported qua- 
lified were: 


Respondent Mr . J Shaw, 

Opponent Mr. ('. R. Cartwright, 

Moderator ltev. I)r. Carey. 

When the certificates had been read, the 
Visitor presented to the Students the me- 
dals of merit, and at the same time ex- 
pressed the satisfaction which he felt in 
conferring them. 

The prizes and medals which had been 
awarded to the several Students were dis- 
tributed to them respectively, after which 
his Excellency the Visitor delivered the 
following discourse. 

“ Gentleman of the College of Fort 
William : I meet you at this periodical 
ceremony of our Institution with the same 
feelings of satisfaction which have ever 
animated me, when called on to discharge 
this portion of the functions of my office ; 
and it is peculiarly gratifying to find my- 
self, in the present instance, absolved by 
the general proficiency and correct con- 
duct of the Students since I had last the 
honour of addressing you in this place, 
from the painful, though sometimes im- 
perious? necessity of passing an academical 
censure oil any of your body. 

“ Solicitous as I have ever professed to 
be regarding the reputation and welfare of 
the College of Fort William, connected 
as they arc with the glory of our nation's 
name, and the happiness of the numerous 
subjects placed under its dominion in this 
country, you will readily believe me not to 
have been content with viewing my super- 
intendence of the Institution as a nominal 
and empty title, adapted only to the grati- 
fication of individual vanity : on the con- 
trary, I have always looked to it as a high 
and honourable branch of the sacred t.iist 
of administering this government, and in- 
separable from its faithful and conscien- 
tious discharge. I have accordingly given 
the most deliberate consideration to' the 
reports and communications laid before 
me, from time to time, by the Council 
and Officers of your College, besides hav- 
ing been personally observant and watch- 
ful of every circumstance affecting your 
character and interests. It is, therefore, 
with very considerable pleasure, that I feel 
myself enabled, by those sources of infor - 
mation, to pronounce the general result of 
the examinations during the past year to be 
highly honourable to the Institution. With- 
in the period here indicated, sixteen Stu- 
dents belonging to the Civil Establishment 
have been reported qualified to enter on 
the public service of the Company, by a 
competent knowledge of two of the lan- 
guages prescribed by the statutes : in ad- 
dition (although they are not by an incom- 
plete tmjuirement redder*} fit for public 


Messrs. Begbie, 

James Davidson, 

Bushby, 

Armstrong, 

Henry Patrick Russell, 

Young, and 

Cooke. 

“ A separate examination was subse- 
quently allowed to 

Messrs. Robert Williams, 

George Udny, and 
William Popbam Palmer. 

“ Mr. Begbie, whose name is at the 
bead of the foregoing general list, and 
who was admitted into the College in June 
of the preceding year, has been reported 
to me to have attained, in the short period 
of five months, the first place in Hindu- 
stani, and the third in Persian ; and, be- 
sides, to have obtained medals of merit 
for rapid and considerable proficiency in 
both languages. He is stated to have pos- 
sessed, at the time of bis entering the Col- 
lege, a respectable knowledge of Hindu- 
stani, but to have Ifceii only slightly ac- 
quainted with the Persian language. The 
successful exertion, however, of talent 
and assiduity, has procured for him a dis- 
tinguished rank. The latter quality lias 
been unequivocally proved by a regular 
attendance on the lectures, notwithstand- 
ing Iiis health having been very indifferent 
during the greater portion of ills stay in 
the College. 

“ Mr. James Davidson entered the In- 
stitution at the same time as Mr. Begbie, 
and is second on the general IKt. Like 
Mr. Begbie, too, he has had the honour of 
obtaining, during a short period of study* 
medals of merit for early and great pro- 
gress in Persian and Hindustani. He 
held, on leaving the College, the first 
place in the former, and the fourth in the 
latter language. I must mention it, as 
creditable both to the College and to Mr. 
Davidson, that liis knowledge was almost 
wholly acquired during his short attend- 
ance at our Institution. 

“ Mr. Bushby, Mr. Armstrong, and 
Mr. Henry Patrick Russell, follow Mr. 
Davidson on the general list. The first- 
named gentleman was received into the 
College in June 1819, and the others were 
admitted in September of the same year. 
Mr. Bushby and Mr. Armstrong are re- 
presented to have acquired a practical 
knowledge of two languages, in a degree 
which is very creditable to them. The 
Persian and Hindustani languages were 
those to whi'jh they, as well as Mr. Russell, 
gave their attention. 

“ The seventh and eighth on tho list are 
Mr. Young and Mr* Cooke. They en- 
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to * 1 the College In Septeriaber 1818, and at the annual examination of 1880, and 
studied the Persian and Hindustani lan- who had obtained degrees of lionour, 
guages. A severe indisposition, which medals, and. prizes of books, for eminent 
occasioned his absence from the Presiden- proficiency in Persian, have also highly 
cy for a short time, necessarily interfered distinguished themselves at the last halt- 
with the regularity of Mr. Young’s attefid- yearly examination. The reports of the 
ance on the public lectures. Mr. Palmer Professors strongly display the progress 
was admitted in November 1819, and was these gentlemen have made in the Bruj 
indulged with a separate examination in Bhakha dialect, as well as in the Hindu- 
May last, at which he exhibited a know- stani and Arabic languages, 
ledge of the Persian and Hindustani lan- “ Of the sixteen Students recently exa- 
gages, competent to entitle him to be mined, six have been reported qualified by 
reported qualified for the public service. the Examiners for the public service ; and 
“ Mr. Udny, who only entered the Col- four have been found qualified in one*, 
lege in November last, was found qualified while it is expected a very short period will 
in Hindustani at the examination which be sufficient to ensure their complete qua- 


took place in the following December, 
even before he had attended the lectures of 
the Professors. An examination in the 
Persian language was allowed him, in 
April last, at which he was so successful, as 
to be reported qualified for the public ser- 
vice in that language also. To these proofs 
of his acquirements lias been added the 
award of a medal of merit, for early and 
remarkable proficiency in Hindustani. 
This outline of bis collegiate career suffi- 
ciently attests bis assiduity and ability. 

“ Severe illness having prevented Mr. 
Williams, admitted in January 1818, from 
regularly attending «he lectures of the 
College, lie was, in June 1820, by express 
permission, examined at Patna, whither he 
had been compelled to proceed for the re- 
covery of his health, and was found qua- 
lified in the Hindustani language. Ills 
qualification for the service was completed 
by his successfully passing an examination 
in Persian after bis recent return to the 
Presidency. 

“ Of Mr. Charles Dupre Russell, Mr. 
Blackburn, Mr. Stauiforth, and Mr. John 
Dick, four gentlemen whose tardy ad- 
vancement in instruction had subjected 
them to the disabilities decreed in the thirty- 
third and thirty-fourth of the fourth chap- 
ter of the Statutes, the three first -named 
were subsequently examined, and have 
been found fit to he employed on the duties 
of the public service. 

“ It is proper that I should here men- 
tion my having been reminded of an omis- 
sion, in my last speech from this chair, 
respecting Mr. Franco, a disqualified stu- 
dent, whose conduct it was my duty to 
reprehend austerely, when I had the honour 
of addressing you, in August 1818, on my 
return from the North-Western Provinces. 

I find that, at the last disputation, I ought 
to have announced Mr. Franco’s having 
established his qualification for the public 
service at an examination held at Barellec, 
where he proved his possessing a competent 
knowledge of two Eastern languages, and 
thereby liberated himself from the further 
operation of the interdict with which he 
has been visited. 

“ Lieut Martin and Lieut Vanzetti, 
who hail greatly distinguished themselves 


1 ideation by their adequate possession of 
another. 

“ In the class of this last examination, Mr. 
Venn stands pre-eminently distinguished. 
In the short period of five months, he has 
placed himself first in Persian ; and had he 
not been prevented by severe illness from 
attending the Hindustani examinations, lie 
would probably, I learn, have stood first 
in that language also. His rapid and con- 
siderable proficiency in Persian has ac- 
quired for him a medal of merit, and he has 
appeared to-day as first opponent in that 
language. 

“ Among the students of the Civil Ser- 
vice now leaving the College, Mr. Cordon 
is distinguished as being first in the list ; 
Mr. Venn having through illness been 
incapacitated from being examined with 
competitors in Hindustani. Mr. Gordon 
was admitted to the College in June 1820, 
and is ranked first in Hindustani and third 
in Persian. The high stations he has 
gained evince his merit. 

“ M r. Bradford is next on the general 
list. lie was admitted in September last, 
and is classed second in Persian, and se- 
cond in Hindustani, and lias been awarded 
a medal of merit, for rapid and consider- 
able proficiency in the Persian language. 
Concerning this gentleman and Mr. Venn, 
the Persian Professor reports that “ the 
indefatigable and successful industry with 
which Messrs. Venn and Bradford have 
uniformly prosecuted their studies, entitles 
them to the highest, praise,” and, he bears 
testimony “that on nooccasion have medals 
for progress been more meritoriously won 
than by these gentlemen.” 

“ Mr. Hamilton is ranked third in Hin- 
dustani, and fifth in Persian. Soon after 
liis arrival in India in January last, he 
obtained permission to proceed to Benares 
to visit his relatives, by which absence from 
the College, the period of his actual study 
there becomes reduced to only two months 
and two weeks ; medals of merit for rapid 
proficiency in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages have nevertheless been awarded 
to him. Mr., Hamilton's progress, with 
reference to the very short time he has been 
attached to the Institution, is truly credit- 
able to his industry and talents. 
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« Mr. Anderson was admitted in Sep- 
tember 1820 , and stands fourth in Persian 
and Hindustani. He is ranked next to 
Mr. Hamilton on the general list, and his 
conduct has been equally praiseworthy. 

“ Mr. Okeden, admitted to the College 
in July 1819, holds the second place in 
Bengalee, and the sixth in Persian. 

“ Mr. Rivaz, admitted in June of the 
same year, is last on the general list, but 
Ills studies have, I understand, been much 
interrupted by indisposition. 

“ Lieut. Gordon and Lieut. Pember- 
ton were admitted to the College in July 
IS 20, and have obtained medals of merit 
for rapid and considerable proficiency in 
both of these languages. They have also 
commenced the study of the Arabic lan- 
guage: but their knowledge of it is, I 
am informed, at present but moderate. 
Respecting their proliciency in Persian, 
tlie Professor reports them to have read 
the Goolistan, the Unwaur Solly lee, the 
Rahari Danish and Abool Fuzul. Their 
attendance at lectures he states to have 
been uniformly regular, nnd considers 
both as scholars of the highest order. 

Incuts. Ludlow, Ousely, Bracken, 
and Wilcox have also made considerable 
progress in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages. 1 am happy to add, that the 
conduct of these gentlemen has been re- 
ported to me as having been correct and 
exemplary since their admission into the 
College. 

“ The valuable services of the Council 
of the College and its learned Professors 
and Officers arc, as they have ever been, 
entitled to the highest, approbation ; and it 
is with unfeigned cordiality of sentiment 
that 1 avail myself of the recurrence of 
this ceremony, to repeat the assurance of 
my deepest, acknowledgments. 

“ Gentlemen of the College of Fort 
William : It has been customary with me, 
in consonance with the practice of the 
illustrious persons who before me have 
presided in this chair, to take the occa- 
sion, after having adverted to the result of 
the examinations, of addressing a few 
words to the Students, regarding the du- 
ties and obligations imposed on those 
about to quit the Institution, through 
which they have been so early fashioned 
for important functions. These it is true 
are trite and common topics,- and 1 feel 
that, if even they had not been so fre- 
quently dwelt on as to render the 
avoidance of repetition impracticable, the 
reflections and resolutions to which they 
point would readily suggest themselves, 
as of prominent truth and force, to every 
liberal and manly mind. Allusion to 
diem, however, should not be omitted in 
any formal Academical address from your 
Visitor. I must not forbear the inculca- 
tion of what I think may be useful, 
through the selfish apprehension that my 
genius may be deemed# sterile from my 


renewing counsels already given* instead 
of devising something new for your con- 
sideration. The reflection is the more 
cogent, from the peculiarly favourable cir- 
cumstances of this juncture. Many fears 
and estrangements which existed in the 
minds of the natives respecting us, are of 
late visibly much weakened. That we 
should for a long time have been regarded 
with jealousy and suspicious animosity, 
as intruders, is not surprising. Intru- 
ders we have unquestionably been. Yet 
perhaps never was there in any other 
trespass of such a nature an equal want of 
premeditation, nor was there ever before 
a course of aggrandizement persevered in 
with so little intention, or so little conside- 
ration of ultimate consequences. To any 
one who reviews the steps by which 
British power lias attained its stupendous 
elevation in this country, it will be obvious 
that no foresight was exercised ; our 
countrymen acted from the exigency of 
self-defence, the necessity of protecting 
those establishments which for purposes 
utterly unconnected with schemes of do- 
mination they had legitimately sought, 
and has received from the deliberate free 
will of competent authority. Sufficient 
for the day was the expedient thereof, and 
they looked no farther. The gradual 
acquisitions of territory which thence oc- 
curred, being regarded simply as indis- 
pensable securities against tbe repetition of 
the aggressions which had been suflered, 
were probably never contemplated as an 
object for tenure beyond the existence of 
the still impending danger. Few, if any, 
at the time perceived, that if those pos- 
sessions were a barrier against one expe- 
rienced peril, they were on the other hand 
ail augmented excitement to cupidity, 
and as such an increased Held for hostile 
collision. When n tardy conviction of 
this fact arose, we were no longer able to 
recede. Urged by a succession of events 
independent of our controul, we had 
without plan pushed our occupation of 
territory to an embarrassing extent. If 
axioms of theoretic policy ever prompted 
the narrowing our frontiers, and the con- 
centrating of our strength within a more 
convenient compass, imperious motives 
opposed themselves to the attempt. Our 
moderation would not regulate the con- 
duct of the native powers on our border. 
Our relinquishment, of rich and tranquil 
provinces could in their view be as- 
cribed to nought but conscious weakness. 
Strengthened by those resources which we 
had abandoned, those chieftains would 
follow fast at our heels, giving to our 
retreat the appearance of discomfiture ; 
and the supposition of our debility would 
be an irresistible temptation for that very 
warfare, the evitation of which could be 
the sole rational inducement for such a 
rate of sacrifice. Beyond this, we had 
• plighted protection to the inhabitants of 
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*fre district# in question, as the price of 
their acquiescence in our rule. Their 
submission had been honest, confiding 
and cheerful; they had fufilled their 
pert of the compact ; and it would be 
base to leave them to new masters, who 
would by vindictive severity of oppression, 
grievously punish those helpless victims 
for their temporary acknowledgment of 
our sway. Of course, the individuals in 
whom the management of the Company’s 
affairs was then vested, were constrained 
to maintain their footing ; nay, not only 
to maintain it, but often to assume still 
forwarder positions, when, after repelling 
wanton attacks, they strove to guard 
against the reiteration of the violence. 
'Hie latter procedure frequently subjected 
us to increased causes :i ;•! facilities of 
aggression, while it parried one particular 
hazard. My more immediate predeces- 
sors saw the peculiarity of the public cir- 
cumstances. They comprehended the 
perplexities to be the unavoidable result of 
efforts depending on the instigation of 
chance, consequently seldom guided by 
reference to any system. Therefore they 
judiciously endeavoured to connect, and 
to mould into shape, those materials 
of empire, which had chiefly been heaped 
together from accident, without unity of 
design. I have indulged myself in this 
detail, to show how incorrect arc the no- 
tions so generally entertained of our coun- 
try’s having achieved dominion in India 
through projects of conquest. No, we 
are not conquerors : we are something 
far prouder. Those dignified personages, 
to whom X last adverted, never prosecuted 
a measure, or harboured a wish for the 
subjugation of India. They studied to 
give a form and fashion to the structure 
of our power : such as, by discouraging 
assault, and not by imposing an odious 
thraldom, might produce a quiet, as dis- 
tinctly beneficial for the native States, as 
it was desirable for the advantage of our 
own concerns. I repeat, that the pre- 
eminent authority which we enjoy is not 
the fruit of ambition. Force could never 
have effected the establishment of our 
paramountship, though it was necessa- 
rily the subsidiary mean through which 
those Native Stales, who wislivd to admit 
our influence, were enabled to surmount 
the obstacles that checked Iheir inclination. 
On what foundation then does our supre- 
macy rest ? Oil that opinion of the British 
character which induced the several States, 
now leagued under us, to place implicit 
reliance on our good faith, our justice, 
and our honourable purpose of fostering 
their interests. I have stated it pn for- 
mer occasions, but I repeat it now wiili 
augmented proof and triumph : never be- 
fore was there so glorious a testimony 
borne to the principles of a people. What 
does history record that could be an equal- 
ly pure subject of national pride ? Bri- 


tish sway lit. India la Upheld by the cordial 
concurrence and active miiustry of the 
Indian population. Contrast this with 
what you know to have been the tone of 
Roman relations towards subdued or in- 
timidated communities. You well re- 
member a description given in a single 
phrase by a Roman author, which is the 
amplest exposition of his country’s con- 
duct in that respect : for though he puts 
the charge into the mouth of an enemy, 
it could not have been so advanced but 
for an incontcstiblc verisimilitude : “ Ubi 
solitudincm faciunt pacem appellant." 
Where have we reared the olive branch, 
that multitudes have not flocked, and re- 
newed their suspended industry with all 
the glow of conscious security ? Man 
does not flee from our rule ; he seeks it 
at the expense of breaking through all the 
habits and prepossessions which attach him 
to his native $pot. The magistrate of 
Bareilly has reported, that within the last 
twelve months there was an addition of 
above two thousand two hundred and 
seventy houses to that city. In one dis- 
trict, which the ravages of predatory bauds 
hail caused to be left wholly uncultivated, 
and which indeed had become nearly un- 
inhabited, befotv the expiration of one 
year, after we had provided for its safely, 
there were more than two thousand 
ploughs at work ; and before the com- 
pletion of the second year, the number 
employed exceeded five thousand. An 
eye-witness, from our newly acquired pos- 
sessions in th.; vicinity of the Ncrlmdda, 
lias told me that he saw at some of the 
small towns the people busied in levelling 
the fortifications which had, perhaps, for 
generations been the protection of the 
place. On asking the motive, he Was 
answered that they should now want space 
for an expected increase of inhabitants, 
besides which, the place would he more 
healthy from the fixe current of air ; and 
ramparts were no longer necessary for 
their security, since they had come under 
the British Government. I have chosen 
these instances from parts of the country 
widely separated. The facts singly are 
not very material : but when taken as 
samples of an aggregate, they furnish mat- 
ter of heartfelt reflection. To you, young 
men, whom I have llie honour of addres- 
sing, they will atford a useful hint how 
much the comforts of vast numbers of 
your fellow-creatures depend on the vigi- 
lant superinten dance exercised by the in- 
dividuals placed in official stations among 
them. You cannot, I am confident, be 
sensible of the flattering reliance winch 
your native fellow-subjects thus place on 
British functionaries, and not fed revolted 
at the thought of disappointing their ex- 
pectations. * About to be launched into 
the public service, set out with ascertain- 
ing to your own minds the tenor of "con- 
duct deinandejl from you. Were you 
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only to recollect your ' being participators 
in that splendid reputation which 1 have 
stated as possessed by our country, you 
would feel it unworthy to enjoy your 
share in sloth, much more to do aught 
that might bunt in yourselves so fair a 
fame. But you are to act under a stricter 
bond than that of* attention to your own 
credit r you will have reposed in you the 
sacred trust of maintaining pure the un- 
rivalled renown of your nutive land. It 
is not by correctness in your own transac- 
tions alone that this duty is to be fufilled ; 
each of you, recognizing this engage- 
ment as superior to every other tie, must 
sternly and steadily expose any laxity 
which lie shall perceive respecting it in 
others. A specific pledge of honour must 
be understood as reciprocally existing 
among all the servants ofthe Honourable 
Company, for the humane, the upright, 
the energetic discharge of their several 


functions ; so that he who may be found 
failing, should be deemed to have broken 
hi3 word to his comrade, and to have for- 
feited every pretension to forbearance. A 
want of definition as to what is incumbent 
on you will be no excuse for neglect. The 
obligations are indeed multifarious. The 
possible calls on your justice, your saga- 
city, your firmness, your exertion, your 
patience, and your kindness, might be 
impracticable to enumerate : but every 
mail ought to have a short summary of 
what becomes him. When appeals for 
your intervention oc^ur, it will be suffi- 
cient if each of you say to himself : “ The 
indigent requires a sustaining hand, the 
distressed requires soothing, the perplexed 
requires counsel, the oppressed requires 
countenance, the injured requires redress : 
they who present themselves to me in these 
predicaments are my fcilow-mcn : and I 
ain a Briton.’* 


J'lrjiXTY-FlllST EXAMINATION, Holden June, 1821. 


1st Class. — 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
0 *. 

7. 

8 . 

2d Class. — 9. 

10. 

11 . 

3d Class.— 12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


1st Class.— 1. 


2 . 


2d Class.— 3. 

4. 

5. 


Date of arri- 
val i ii lnoia 


[Date of ad- 
mission into 
tlie College. 


PERSIAN. 


Venn, Medal of Merit .. 
Bradford, do do 

Gordon 

Anderson . * 

Hamilton 

Itivaz 

Okcden 

Ken na way 

Cartwright 

Mangles I 

Shaw. 

l)avis 

Thompson 

Liiulsuy 

Lewis 

Davidson 


Feb. 1821 
Sept. 182] 
June 1820 
Sept. 1820 
Jan. 1821 
June 1819 
July 1819 
Feb. 1821 
June 1820 
Sept. 1820 
June 1820 
Nov. 1820 
Mar. 1821 
June 1820 
Sept. 1820 
Juno 1820 


Military Students . 

Lieut. Gordon, Medal of 

Merit. 

Lieut. Pembertnn, Medal 

of Merit 

Ensign Ouseley 

Lieut. Ludlow' 

Ensign Bracken 


Sept. 1818 


July 1820 


July 1818 
Sept. 1819: 
June 1819* 
Dec. 1817 


July 1820 
Dec. 1820 
Jan. 1821 
Dec. 1820 


Absent from Examination . 
Lieut. \V ilcox (sick) .... 

Arabic. 

1. Lieut. Gordon 

2. Lieut. Pemberton 

IIlNDOOSTANEE. ’ 

1st Class.— 11 Gordon .£», 

2. Bradford 

3. Hamilton . . . 

4. Anderson . . . 

Rivaz ..... 

6. Mangles ... 

Asiatic Joum. — No. .78* 



Nov. 181 8 


Sept. 182 


Sept. 1818 July 1820 
July 1818 July 1820 


June 1820 
Sept. 1820 
Jan. 1821 
Sept. 182Q 
June 1819 
Sept. 1820 
Vol. XIII. 


.No. of 
Lectures 
alien tied 
this term. 

Period 'if 
attendance 
on Lec- 
tures. 

22 

M. W. 
3 l 

SO 

5 3 

21 

10 0 

29 

5 3 

14 

2 2 

27 

20 0 

.30 

19 0 

14 

9 1 

30 

10 0 

3.3 

5 3 

29 

10 0 

26 

5 0 

* 7 

2 2 

29 

10 O 

10 

5 3 

26 

10 0 

36 

10 0 

36 

9 2 

84 

5 0 

35 

5 0 

S3 

5 0 

34 

5 0 

S« 

5 0 

36 

5 0 

24 

10 O 

31 

7 0 

16 

2 1 

32 

7 0 

31 

20 0 

29 

7 0 

I 
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Date of arrU 
ral in India. 

Data of ad* 
minion info 
the College- 

Mo. of 
Lectuies 
attended 
this term. 

Period of 
attendance 
on Lee*, 
lures. 

Hindoostanes— continued. 

2d Class.— 7. Kennaway 


Feb. 1821 

9 

M. W. 

2 2 

8. Lindsay 


June 1820 

* 80 

10 0 

9. Davis 


Nov. 1820 

34 

5 2 

10. Thompson 


Mar. 1821 

10 

2 2 

11. Davidson .**. 


June 1820 

28 

10 0 

12. Lowis 


Sept. 1820 

29 

7 0 

AbsenPfrom Exam inalion . 
Venn, (sick) 

Military Students . 

1st Class. — 1. Lieut. Gordon, Medal of 
Merit 1 

| Sept. 1818 

Feb. 1821 

July 1820 

21 

36 

3 0 

10 0 

2. Lieut. Pemberton, Medal 
of Merit 

i July 1818 

July 1820 

38 

10 0 

2d Class.— S. Lieut. Ludlow 

! June 1819 

Jan. 1821 

36 

5 0 

4. Ensign Ouseley 

5. Ensign Bracken 

Sept. 1819 
Dec. 1817 

Dec 1820 
Dec. *820 

34 

32 

5 0 

5 0 

Absent from Examination . 
Lieut. Wilcox, (sick) .... 

Nov. 1818 

Sept. 1820 

39 

7 2 

Benoai.ee. 





1st Class.— 1. Shaw 


June 1 82q 

31 

10 0 

2. Okeden 


July 181 9 

31 

19 1 

S. Cartwright 


June 182^ 

30 

10 0 

By order or the Council of College, 

A. Lockett, Sec, C. C, 


COLLEGE OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

FIRST EXAMINATION FOR THE YEAR 1821. 

To tlie llonoiiniljlL' Sir 'iliomas Munro, examination of the Students attached to 
K.C.B., governor in Council. the College of Fort St. George, for the 

Honourable Sir \Y e have the honour year 1821. 
to submit the following result of the first 


Tamil. 

Mr, Goldinghanij 
Teloocoo. 

1st Class — Mr. Stevenson 

Mr. Goldtnghaml 
2d Class— Mr. Smith . . 

Mr. Cheape. . 
Mr. Dallas . . 
Mr. Blair . . . 


28 th June 18 2(. 
Utli Aug. 1 8 1 9] 

28th June 1820 
22d Sept. 18 JP 


1'IlKDOOSTANEK. 

1 st Class-— Mr. Stevenson. . 
2d Class— Mr. Smith .... 
3d Class— Mr. Blair 

Persian. 

Mr. Dallas . .. 
Sanscrit. 

Mr. Cheape. • . 


Date of fttlmis 
cion. 


Hate «>f receiving! Date of com ' Date of receiving 
,,i rs>t increase, iner.cing a at 1 econd increase 
■f a.IowancFS. 'cond language. |i.t allowances. 


25th Aug 1820; 

i 

iMth Oct. 181 9 ] 

|26th Aug 1820 
'l Utli Dec. I819i 


2!Ul June 1 8 1 9<22d Sept. 18 1 9 
9th Sept. 1 8 1 8;27thMar. 1819 


1st Sept. 1820 


10thNov.l8l9 
6th Oct. 1820 
9tb Apr. 1819 


23d Mar. 1821 


9th Jan. 1821 
IdSd Mfcr. 1821 


6th Oct. 1819 *— 

1 5th Mar. 1820 9th Jan. 1 821 
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Tamil.— Mr. Goldinghuifc, we are hap- 
py to state, haB fulfilled tbs expectations 
which his excellent beginning had led us 
to form of his ultimate success. His 
translations into Tamil have a character of 
originality and idomatic freedom which 
we have never seen surpassed, perhaps not 
equalled, in this language. In translat- 
ing from the Tamil, Mr. Goldingham 
exhibits a well grounded acquaintance 
with its genius and structure, and a very 
extensive knowledge of its diction. To 
these acquirements he adds an excellent 
pronunciation, by which he is enabled to 
convey his sentiments in conversation 
without that difficulty, which is hut too 
often experienced even by good scholars 
in the language of this country, and his 
intelligence and ready apprehension ren- 
der his conversation more than ordinarily 
fluent. . 

Teeloagno.’—X.' Mr. Stevenson has enti- 
tled himself to great commendation by the 
very satisfactory progress which he has 
made in this language since the last exa- 
mination. Ilis translations from Teloo- 
goo into English, and from English into 
Teloogoo, were both extremely well exe- 
cuted; and evinced a great command of 
words, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the idiom of the language. He also read 
part of an official letter, and explained it 
in a manner that was highly creditable to 
his talents. He speaks the language, 
moreover, with great fluency and correct- 
ness ; and his pronunciation is remarkably 
good. • 

2. Mr. Goldinghani's progress in this, 
his second language, which lie has only 
studied during the short period of nine 
months, reflects great credit upon his 
talents and industry. The translation of 
his Teloogoo exercise exhibits but a slight 
inaccuracy in the arrangement of ono sen- 
tence, and an unacquaintance with one 
word of Persian origin ; and his transla- 
tion from English into Teloogoo \vas very 
well performed.- He conversed in the 
language with much ease and precision, 
and read and explained part of a native 
letter very correctly. 

3. Mr. Smith’s progress in this, his 
first language, since the last public exa- 
mination, is very considerable. His trans- 
lation from English into Teloogoo is well 
performed; but in the execution of his 
Teloogoo exercise he was not equally suc- 
cessful. He read part of a native letter, 
and explained it with but little assistance. 
His pronunciation is somewhat defective; 
but he does not seem otherwise at a loss in 
carrying bn m conversation with amative, 
which he did to some length.' We consi- 
der Mr. Smith's successful attention to the 
study of this language to be highly cre- 
ditable to his indu&tiry and talents. 

4. Mr* Cbeipedoes not appear to have 
made thait advance in 'fee study of this, 


his first language, which, with every al- 
lowance for the indisposition under which 
he laboured for a considerable time, we 
had reason to expect from his former pro- 
ficiency. His exercises were defective, 
and in several • instances incorrect ; and 
although he conversed with tolerable fluen- 
cy, yet he did not readily comprehend all 
that wa9 said to him. He read part of a 
letter, but did not succeed well in explain- 
ing^. We trust that, at the next exami- 
nation, Mr. Chcape will amply realize the 
expectations, which his progress on former 
occasions had excited. 

5. Mr. Dallas lias not attained tbit 
proficiency which was justly expected of 
him. Tliis circumstance may have arisen 
partly from his having for a time turned 
his attention to the Tamil language whilst 
at Coimbatoor, and from the time lost in 
his journies to and from the Presidency. 
It must be allowed that he has made some 
progress since his examination in June 
1820 ; but although he conversed with to- 
lerable ease and correctness, yet his transla- 
tions are not what might have been looked 
for. That from Teloogoo into English is 
intelligibly rendered upon the whole, 
though several words are omitted. The 
same may bo said of the more difficult 
task of rendering the English exercise into 
Teloogoo, as far as Mr. Dallas proceeded 
in it. It is but justice, however, here to 
observe, that lie has not only been unwell 
for some time past at Coimbatoor, but on 
the second day of examination was evi- 
dently labouring under severe indisposi- 
tion, which sufficiently accounts for the 
non-pcrformance of the whole of the exer- 
cise. 

6. Mr. Blair’s translation of a Teloo- 
goo paper, somewhat less difficult than 
that given to the other students, was cor- 
rectly executed with the exception of three 
or four w*ords. The manner in which the 
English exercise was rendered into Tce- 
loogoo, although it evinced an acquaint- 
ance with most of the words, yet it proved 
that Mr. Blair had not been in the habit 
of writing the language, or of perform- 
ing exercises of tliis description ; without 
which, any application that a Student may 
giye to the mere reading of native stories, 
leaves liim in possession of a number of 
words without the means of arranging 
them. Mr. Blair was not able to read 
official papers, nor to converse with any 
degree of fluency. 

Hiwloostanee. — In Mr. Stevenson's 
translation from English into Hindoosta*- 
nee there are a few inaccuracie* in the 
writing, and one or two expressions net 
strictly idiomatical. But, upon the whole, 
this exercise, which was of a considerable 
length, was extremely feeli executed, and 
displays an excellent knowledge of the 
idiom of die language. * >lis translation 
into English of two Hindoostanee tales, 
I 2 
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one of which was very difficult, is free from 
all error. He converses with great fluency 
end correctness, and his proficiency in 
this language since his last examination is 
highly creditable to him. 

Mr. Smith has also made considerable 
progress in his knowledge of this language 
since he was last examined, and although 
in writing he frequently uses the wrong 
letter, and his pronunciation is also defec- 
tive^ yet his application to the study of 
the language has been very successful and 
praiseworthy. 

Of Mr. Blair’s progress in this language, 
since he was last examined, we cannot re- 
port any thing favourable. A short Ilin- 
doostanee tale, which was given him for 
translation into English, had nothing diffi- 
cult either in its phraseology or construc- 
tion ; but he rendered it incorrectly, and 
was nearly as unsuccessful in his transla- 
tion into Hindoostanec. 

Persian . — It has already been stated, 
that Mr. Dallas has suffered in health 
during liis residence in the provinces, and 
that, at the time of his examination, he 
still laboured under the effects of indispo- 
sition. These causes have no doubt ope- 
rated in a considerable degree to render 
the result of his examination less satisfac- 
tory than we expected. His translations, 
both from and into Persian, are deficient 
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College affords; to enable him better to 
qualify liimself for hi* pnblic duties, we 
are induced to solicit the favourable con- 
sideration of his case, and tliat he may be 
allowed to remain attached to the College 
until the expiration of his full term of 
residence ; when, if this his special re- 
quest be granted by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, he may have an 
opportunity of passing an extra examina- 
tion, with the view of obtaining the highest 
rate of allowances granted to a junior civil 
servant able to transact business without 
the aid of an interpreter. 

It now remains for us to state to the 
Honourable the Governor in Council which 
of the Students have qualified themselves 
for quitting the College and entering on 
the discharge of public duties. 

Of these, the first in every respect is 
Mr. Goldingham. His attainments in 
Tamil, we have staled, arc of a very high 
order, and his knowledge of Teloogoo is 
not far inferior. These acquirements have 
been attained in one year from his admis- 
sion into the Madras College. In refe- 
rence, therefore, to the extent of his know- 
ledge, and to the diligent use of his time, 
Mr. Goldingham merits a high place 
among the most distinguished of the gen- 
tlemen who have studied at this Institution. 
It will also be in the recollection of the 


in correctness; but, judging from the very 
creditable manner in which he acquitted 
himself in the oral part of his examination, 
we feel ourselves warranted in the belief 
that his written exercises do not afford a 
just criterion of his proficiency, and that, 
under more favourable circumstances, Ids 
performances in this language would have 
been such as to entitle him to our recom- 
mendation for the highest increase of al- 
lowances. In withholding this recommen- 
dation on the present occasion, wc perform 
a painful but necessary part of our duty. 

Sanscrit. — Mr. Clieape's translation of 
his Sanscrit exercise evinces a considerable 
knowledge of the language, though it was 
not performed in the manner wc were 
induced to expect. We trust, however, 
that he will enable us 'to make a more 
favourable report of him' at the ensuing 
examination. 

As Mr. Blair’s term of three years* resi- 
dence at the College will expire on the 9th 
September next, and no general examina- 
tion will be held until December, and as 
it is only at these examinations that Stu- 
dents are sent forth to the duties of the 
service, Mr. Blair would, according to 
the usual practice,; be now reported as 
unable to remain any longer attached to 
the Institution* In consideration, how- 
ever, of the length of time yet to elapse 
before Mr. Blair’s three years of study will 
be completed, and of the anxious desire 
which lie has expressed to be allowed yet 
to benefit by the advantage which the 


Governor in Council, that Mr. Golding- 
liain, oh his admission to the College, 
passed a very satisfactory examination in 
Persian and in Sanscrit. Thus grounded, 
lie will have no difficulty to contend with 
in mastering any language or dialect, 
which, in the course of his official duties, 
lie may hereafter find it desirable to ac- 
quire ; and, in reporting Mr. Goldingham 
fully qualified to enter on the public ser- 
vice, we add, with great satisfaction, that 
we consider him eminently, entitled to the 
honorary reward of rupees 3,500. 

We have also great pleasure in report- 
ing Mr, Stevenson as fully qualified to 
enter on the duties of the public service* 
He has attained a very high proficiency, 
both in the Teloogoo and Hindoostancu 
languages, and we consider him to liavo 
fully established his claim to the honorary 
reward of rupees 3,500, and beg leave to 
recommend that it may be conferred upon 
him accordingly. 

It affords us pleasure to add, that the 
debts of the Students are generally mode- 
rate. Some have been lessened since the 
last examination : and, in two instances, 
they remain the same. We observe with 
remret, however, that in one instance an 
addition has been made to an amount al- 
ready much too large, and though the 
increase is not very considerable, we 
should not do our duty if we passed It 
over in silence. 

■ Having brought to a close our report of 
the Students attached to the College, It 
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only remain* for us to add that, under 
the sanction conveyed in Mr. Secretary 
Hill's letter, dated 9th February last, Mr. 
Maclean was examined in the Teloogoo 
and Sanscrit languages. Two Sanscrit 
papers of considerable difficulty were given 
to Mr. Maclean, both of which he trans- 
lated remarkably well ; several grammati- 
cal questions were also put to him by the 
senior Hindoo law officer of the Sudr 
Udalut, and the answers given by Mr. 
Maclean were very satisfactory, Both 
Mr. Maclean’s Teloogoo exercises were 
equally well executed. In reading native 
letters he seems to have had but little 
practice, but he speaks the language with 
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great fluency and correctness, and his 
pronunciation is good. We have, there- 
fore, much pleasure in reporting that we 
consider him also to have fully established 
his claim to the honorary reward of rupees 
3,500, and accordingly beg leave to re- 
commend that it may be conferred upon 
him. 

We have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
W. Oliver, 

R. Clarke, 

J. M*Kerrell, 
College, H. Viveasii, 

6th July, 1821 . J. Dent. 


EAST-1NDIA COLLEGE AT HAILE YBURY. 

EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 6, 1821. 


On Thursday, the 6th December, a de- 
putation of the Court of Directors of the 
East- India Company proceeded to the 
College of Ilailcybury, for the purpose 
of receiving the Report of the result of 
the General Examination of the Students 
at the close of the term. 

The deputation, on their arrival at the 
College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
lodge, where they were received by him 
and all the Professors, as well as the 
Oriental visitor. 

Soon afterwards, being joined by several 
visitors, they proceeded to the hall of the 
College, the Students being previously as- 
sembled, Avhere the following proceedings 
took place : 

The list of the Students who had gained 
prizes and other honorable distinctions 
was read ; also a list of the best Persian, 
Bengal, and Dcva-Negarec writers. 

Mr. Robert Cotton Money delivered 
an English essay ; the subject, “ A com- 
parison of the reigns and characters of 
Alfred and of Akbar.” 

The Students, as usual, read and trans- 
lated in the several oriental languages. 

Prizes were then delivered according to 
the following list : 

List of Students who obtained Medals, Prizes 
of Books , a?id other honourable distinc- 
tions, at the Publis Examination , Decem- 
ber 1821. 

Students in their fourth term. 
Edward C. Ravensliaw, medal in Per- 
sian, prize In Hindustani, Arabic, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Wm. J. Graham, medal in law, prize 
in political econoniy* and highly distin- 
guished, &c* 

, , Arthur Steely, medal in classics, prize 
"hi political economy, and highly distin- 
guished. . 

JSdward H Townsend, me#d in San- 
&ift,and hlghlydbtinguished. 


Henry Young, medal in mathematics, 
and with great credit, &c. 

John S. Clarke, prize in Bengalee, 
and with great credit, &c. 

Students in their third term. 

James Thomason, prize in classics, ma- 
thematics, political economy, law, and 
with great credit. 

Robt. C. Money, prize in Sanscrit, Hin- 
dustani, for an English essay, for Deva- 
Negaree writing, and highly distinguished, 
&c. 

John M. Tierney, prize in Bengallee, 
and with great credit, &c. 

Richard G. Chambers, prize in drawing 
and highly distinguished. 

Students in their second term. 

John Walked, prize in mathematics, 
history, law, Sanscrit, Hindustani. 

John Inglis Ilarvey, prize in Bengal- 
lee, and highly distinguished. 

James Erskine, prize in classics, and 
highly distinguished, &c. 

Richard W. Barlow, prize in Persian, 
drawing, and highly distinguished, &c. 

Students in their first terip. 

James Hare, prize in mathematics. 

Lancelot Wilkinson, prize in Persian, 
Hindustani, drawing, and with great 
credit. 

Edward Currie, prize in classics, and 
highly distinguished. 

David B. Morrieson, prize in Bengal- 
lee, and highly distinguished, &c. 

John Burnett, prize in English compo- 
sition, and highly distinguished, &c. 

The following Students were highly 
distinguished: 

Mr. Gouldsbury, 

— Hawkins, 

-j- Andrews, 

— Onslow, 

— Fraser, 

— Taylor, 
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Mr. Lushlngton, 

— Paul, 

— De Lancey, 

— Timbrell, 

— H. Morns, jun., 

— Neave. 

And the following passed with great 
credit : 

Mr. Udny, 

— Langford, 

— Reeves, 

— Malct, 

Hon. Mr. Harris, 

Mr. Kirkland, 

— Hervey Morris, 

— Fullerton, 

— Dccdes, 

— H. B. Morris, 

— Hnthorn, 

— Steven, 

— Kcnnaway, 

— Wells, 

— Dunbar, 

— Montgomery. 

Best Persian writers. 

Mr. Langford, prize, 

— Chambers, 

— Glass, 

— Hathorn, 

— Hare, 

— Steven, 

— Watts, 

— Seton. 


-Haikybvry College, : 

Rank of Students leaving College, as settled 
by the College Council, according to which 
they will take jmfcedence in the Hon. 
Company's Service m India. 

BENGAL. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Ravenshaw, 

2. — Hawkins. 

2d Class. — 3. Mr. J. S. Clarke, 

4. — Udney, 

5. — Malet, 

6. — Gouldsbury. 

3d Class.— 7. Mr. Hervey Morris, 

8. — Cathcart, 

9. — Harding, 

10. — Golding. 

MADRAS. 

lit Class. — 1. Mr. Townsend. 

No 2d Class. 

3d Class. —2. Mr. Glass, 

3. — Scott. 

4. — Oakes. 

BOM n AY. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Steele, 

2. — Graham, 

3. — Young. 

2d Class.— 4. Mr. Andrews, 

5. — Langford, 

6. — • Reeves, 

7. — Kirkland, 

8. — * Seton, 

9. Hon. Mr. Harris 
Sd Class.— -10. M 4 W. Clerk, 


Best Bengalee writers. 

Mr. Gouldsbury, prize ; 

— Hathorn, 

— Golding, 

— Barlow, 

— Harvey, 

— Malet, 

• — Kennaway. 

— Taylor, 

— Currie, 

— Hare, 

— Morrieson, 

— Neave. 

Best Deva-Nagaree writers. 

Mr. Walker, 

— Money, 

— Townsend, 

— Chambers, 

— Paul, 

— Erskine, 

— Timbell. 

The rank of the Students leaving the 
College was then read : it was also an- 
nounced, “ that such rank was to take effect 
“ only in the event of the Students pro- 
“ ceeding to India witliin six months- after 
“ they are so ranked. That should any 
“ Student delay so to proceed, he should 
“ only take rank among the Students 
“ clawed at the examination previous to 
'* His departure, and should be placed at 
M the end of that class in which rank was 
w originally assigned to him. u „ 


11. — Shaw, 

12. — Sims 

13. — Hunter, 

14. — Barnett. 

It was afterwards announced that the 
next term would commence on Saturday, 
the 19th January, and that the Students 
were required to return within the first 
four days of that period, unless a statutable 
reason, satisfactory to the College Council,' 
could be given fpr the delay, otherwise 
the term would be forfeited. 

The Deputy- Chairman then addressed 
the Students, lamenting the absence of 
the Chairman on the occasion, especially 
as die result of the late Examination had 
lieen of so gratifying a nature. 

As his substitute, lie had great pleasure 
in announcing that the past term had been 
distinguished by an extraordinary display 
of talent, which afforded the most satis- 
factory evidence that the Institution was 
proceeding in a manuer tliat fully evinced 
its usefulness, and gave the fairest promise 
of its continuing to produce accomplished 
servants for the Company. 

He exhorted those who had to remain at 
the College to persevere in the excellent 
line of conduct they had hitherto pursued, 
and assured diem dint the anxious hopes of 
their patrons, dieir parents and their friends 
were fixed upon them. He reminded 
them of the great advantage* they might , 



continue to derive from the distinguished 
abilities of die eminent individuals to 
whom die Court of Directors had entrust- 
ed their education, and hoped that the 
expectations so justly entertained of their 
availing themselves of those advantages, 
would not be disappointed. 

He assured those who were about to 
depart for India, that lie reviewed their past 
exertions with peculiar approbation ; exer- 
tions which gave him hopes that they 
would not stop at the threshold of learning, 
but that their future attainments in the 
various branches of science would go 
forward, as if “ increase of appetite had 
grown by what it fed on.** 

The exhibitions of the day, hejpbscrved, 
l>oth in the European and (mental de- 
partments, in oral delivery, and of writing, 
were of the most gratifying description ; 
but be still wished to impress upon their 
attention the necessity of continuing to 
cultivate the study of the Native Lan- 
guages ; nothing, he added, was more es- 
sential to tlic success of their Oriental ca- 
reer than a thorough acquaintance with 
them. 

He then adverted to the great interests 
which were soon to l>e committed to their 
iiands ; that they would be called upon in 
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India to consult the welfare of millions 
who were subject to British rule, and 
expressed an earnest hope that Providence 
would grant them health and ability to 
discharge, with advantage to the service 
and credit to themselves, those high and 
responsible duties. 

He finally held out to them the example 
of those servants of the Company, who in 
India had dignified their stations and them- 
selves ; and remarked, that although they 
might find the commencement of their 
career in that country a scene of trial, yet 
he assured them that the exercise of self- 
denial would meet its best reward in the 
preservation of their constitution, which 
would enable them to enjoy with unim- 
paired faculties in their native country the 
fruits of an honourable service. 

He then announced that the term was 
closed, and wished them heartily and af- 
fectionately farewell. 

Wednesday the 9th, and Wednesday the 
1 6lh of January , arc the days appointed for 
receiving Petitions at the East-India House 
from Candidates for admission into the Col- 
lege for the ensuing Term , which commences 
on Sutui'ilay the 19 th January. 


Debate at Dee. \Q.— Dividend. 


Debate at tbe <ZEast*3imHa tousle. 


East-India House, Dec . 19, 1821. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprietors 
of East-India Stock was this day held at 
the Company’s House in Leaden ha 11 
Street, for the purpose of declaring a di- 
vidend from Midsummer last to Christinas 
next. Hie Court was made special , for the 
purpose of confirming the grants made to 
I)r. J. B. Gilchrist, and to Mr. J. H. 
Pelly, which were approved of at the Ge- 
neral Court held on the 26'th of Sept. last. 

The Minutes of tlic last Court having 
been read, 

The Deputy-Chairman (J. Pattison, 
Esq.) stated, that their Chairman (T. 
Reid, Esq.), was absent in consequence 
of indisposition ; a circumstance much to 
be lamented. He hoped, however, that 
his absence from his usual avocations 
would be of short duration, as lie had 
heard that his health was considerably Im- 
proved. In the mean time, he would 
proceed to officiate in his hon. colleague’s 
place. 

Tlie lion. Chairman then inform- 
ed the Court, that the accounts from 
Bengal,' necessary v to the formation of a 
general statement of the Company’s af- 
fairs with respect to India to the 1st of 
May 1820, and with respect to England 
to the 1st of May 1821, was not yet re- 
ceived^ and in consequence the 'said state- 
ment was not at present prepared. 


The Hon. Chairman next acquainted the 
Court, that an account of Superannuations 
of the Company’s servants in England, 
under the 53d of Geo. III. cap. 155, sec. 
93, was now laid before tlic Proprietors, 
agreeably to the By-law, cap. 6, sec. 19. 
The list contained only one name, that of 
Mr. Shillito, late Elder, twenty-one years’ 
service, superannuation allowance £200 
a-ycar. 

Mr. Hume, in allusion to the non-arrival 
of the Bengal accounts, .wished to know 
whether, in consequence of the late pe- 
riod at wliich, year after year, those ac- 
counts had reached this country, any en- 
deavours had been made to enforce the 
regular transmission of such important 
documents, according to the Act of Par- 
liament and the orders of that Court. It 
was strange, that during the war, when 
many difficulties stood in the way of our 
communication with India, tlic accounts 
were regularly sent home ; and now', in a 
time of peace, when no such difficulties 
existed, that those documents should be 
delayed year after year, and apologies 
offered for tlieir not being transmitted in 
proper time. They roust perceive, that 
negligence and inattention gave rise to this 
irregularity, since the most ample pro- 
vision was made for the speedy transmis- 
sion of those documents. ' He did not 
now see an bon. Director (Mr. G. A. Ho- 
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bln son) in his place; who* when this sub- 
ject was fonnerfy noticed, intimated that 
the penalty affixed to neglect of this kind 
by tlie Company^ By-laws, nainejy, dis- 
missal from office, hod been distinctly 
pointed , out to their servants abroad. 
After such an intimation, he (Mr. Hume) 
was of opinion, that those who were 
guilty of ne'glcct deserved to lose their 
situations. 

The Chairman said, this subject had 
been noticed by tlie Committee of By-laws 
in June last; and in their report it. was 
distinctly stated, that the Court of Di- 
rectors appeared to be doing every thing in 
their power to remedy the evil. Ibis the 
hon. Proprietor would perceive, if he re- 
ferred to tlie report of the Committee of 
By-laws, of the 20th June 1821. 

Mr. Hume . “ That Report has been 

already placed in possession of the Court ; 
but the Court had not been made acquaint- 
ed with thq paragraph sent out to the Local 
Governments by the Court of Directors.” 

Tlie Chairman. “ This subject was no- 
ticed in tlie Court in December last, and 
a dispatch was sent put immediately after- 
wards, commanding a speedy transmission 
of the necessary accounts. The Com- 
mittee of By-Laws, in their Report of 
the 20th of June following, speak thus of 
tlie conduct of the Directors, with respect 
to this point : “ Your Committee have 
had the satisfaction to find, that the Hon. 

• Court of Directors did, on tlie 20th of 
February last (1821), issue orders to the 
Local Governments in India upon this sub- 
ject, in such strong and pointed terms, as 
your Committee trust will, in future, pre- 
clude the , recurrence of such neglectful 
conduct.’* Perhaps sufiicient time had 
not elapsed to give those orders their f ull 
effect.** 

PERSIAN GULF. 

The Chairman stated that, in conformity 
with the resolution of the General Court, 
of tlie 26th §ept. last, copies of all dis- 
patches, not of a* secret nature, relative to 
the late expeditions to the Gulf of Persia, 
were laid before tlie Proprietors. 

EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S VOLUNTEER 
CORPS. 

The Chairman informed tlie Court that, 
in conformity with the resolution of tlie 
General Court of the 22dof March 1820, 
an account of the expense incurred for the 
support of the Royal East- India Volun- 
teer Corps, for the season ending the 21st 
of August last, was laid before the Pro- 
prietors. The account was read, from 
which it appeared that the total expense 
incurred for clothing, arms and accoutre- 
ments, training, drilling, and pay, for 
the period specified, was £l 1,704. 

kalf-yeah’s dividend. 

. The Chairman* “ It ii) appointed at 


this Court to consider of a dividend on the 
Company’s capital stock for the half-year, 
commencing on the 5th of July last and 
ending on tlie 5th of January next. The 
Court of Directors have come to a resolu- 
tion on this subject ; which shall be read.** 

The resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors of Tuesday, the 18th of December, 
recommending that a dividend of five and 
a-quarter per cent, should bo declared for 
the half-year, was read. 

Tlie Chairman moved “that the divi- 
dend on the capital stock of this Company 
for the half year commencing the 5th 
July last and ending the 5th January next, 
lie 5f per cent.** 

Mr. Elphinstone seconded tlie motion. 

Mr. Right/ said, that recent circumstances 
had drawn his attention most particularly 
to the affairs of that Company ; to its state 
and constitution, and to the acts which the 
Legislature had lately passed respecting it ; 
and he felt that it was imperative oil the 
Proprietors to look with more caution, and 
with a deeper spirit of investigation, than 
they had for years been in the habit of do- 
ing, into all the proceedings of that Court. 
The present motion, which appeared so 
much a matter of course, was, in fact, a 
matter worthy of the deep and anxious 
observation of all those who had money 
vested in the funds of this Hon. Com- 
pany ; and when lie made this assertion, 
he did not advance it without full con- 
sideration. The Act of Parliament, it 
w as very true, allowed a certain dividend 
of £](). 10s. per annum to be distributed 
to the Proprietors of East-lndia Stock. It 
might he supposed that there the matter 
ended : but it appeared to him, that that 
Court (to which so few resorts were made) 
would scarcely be applied to, for the pur- 
pose of coming to the vote now before it, 
or be called on to consider what amount of 
dividend should be paid hereafter, if no 
furt her proceeding could take place. His 
opinion w f as, and he stated it with con- 
fidence before those who were well ac- 
quainted with tlie law's of this country, 
and with the usages of the Company (a 
body so intimately connected with the po- 
licy of tlie empire), that w'hen the Pro- 
prietors of Kast-India Stock discharged 
tlie duty they were now called on to per- 
form, they incurred an awful 'respon- 
sibility. If the Company . made an im- 
provident and unwise use of their 
money, if they launched into expenses 
which their profits would not bear, 
if . they departed from the soundest 
principles of commercial prosperity, in- 
tegrity and prudence, then a responsibility 
was entailed on each Proprietor of East- 
lndia stock, which rendered his personal 
properity liable for the immense amount of 
debt for which that Company was an- 
swerable in England and in India. lie 
must therefore say t assuming those m- 
mises, th*t it was the bounden duty of the 
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Proprietors, before they came to the pre- 
sent vote, as a matter of course, that they 
should investigate the particular situation 
of the Company; that die necessary ac- 
counts should be laid before them ; and 
that they should examine whedier their 
means would allow the proposed divi- 
dend. According to the last Act of Par- 
liament, that of 1813, their dividends, in 
case of the failure of the commercial re- 
venue, were to be defrayed out of the 
surplus territorial revenue. Now, although 
it might be said that Government had no 
right to interfere with their commercial con- 
cerns, yet might they not tell the Com- 
pany, if the commercial fund proved in- 
sufficient : u You have acted imprudently : 
you have made greater dividends than you 
should have done ; you have indulged in 
large and improvident advances; and, there- 
fore, we will not suifer you to come to 
the territorial fund, on which the people 
of England have a lien, and over the ex- 
penditure of which, we, the Ministers of 
England, are bound to watch.. You shall 
not touch any portion of the territorial 
fund, unless you shew us a very clear 
case.’* Therefore, he contended, that 
Court had a right to investigate the com- 
mercial concerns of the Company, for the 
last year, in order that they might know 
the situation in which they stood ; and 
before he agreed to this motion, lie would 
call for an account of the net profits of 
the Company's commercial establishment 
for the preceding year. 

After a short pause. 

The Choir man said, 4i As the view of this 
subject which the Hon. Proprietor lias 
taken does not seem to be entertained by 
any other gentleman (for no person has 
seconded his motion, which, if successful, 
would be found exceedingly inconvenient), 

I shall now proceed to put the original 
question.” 

Mr. Right/. — " l merely throw it out as 
a point worthy of consideration.” 

Mr. 8. Dh’tm could not avoid saying, 
that any itidmdual asking for such impor- 
tant information, without police, and on 
the spur of the moment, assumed a right 
which appeared to him to be very doubtful. 
If the lion. Proprietor gave notice that 
he would bring the subject under con- 
sideration in a few' days, the Directors 
would, at that time, lie provided with an 
answer; but lie doubted whether any 
individual could ask or demand such in- 
formation without previously declaring 
his intention. 

Mr. Hume — “ If the lion. l*roprietor 
had attended to the constitution of the 
Company, lie would have asked the Di- 
rectors whether they had not before them 
a regular statement of the commercial 
assets of the Company, previously to thoir 
recommending this dividend ; and whether 
it was not founded on that statement? 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 73. 
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He took it for granted that they had 
examined all the necessary commercial 
documents, before they came to a deci- 
sion.” 

The Chairman.—" Most certainly.” 

Mr. Hume. — Therefore, lie conceived, 
there was no necessity lor taking this sub- 
ject into consideration at tlic present mo- 
ment. Indeed, it would be productive of 
much inconvenience. At the same time 
lie must say, it was the duty of any indi- 
vidual, who thought the commercial a flairs 
of the Company were not properly ma- 
naged, to bring the question forward by 
instituting a substantive motion. With 
respect to the amount of the proposed di- 
vidend, if they looked to the profits of the 
China trade alone, for several years past, 
they would find that those profits exceeded 
the rate of dividend. lie would now make 
an observation on a statement which fell 
from the Hon. Proprietor, and which 
ought not go forth to the Public without 
contradiction. The Hon. Gentleman as- 
serted, that he or any other Proprietor 
of Past- India stock, w r as answerable with 
bis private property for the debts of the 
Company. Now', if he (Mr. Hume) un- 
derstood the constitution of the Com- 
pany correctly, they were hound and liable 
merely for the sums they had subscribed, 

( Hear / hear /) To prevent alarm, it was 
right it should he known, that the Proprie- 
tors were not. responsible for any debts 
beyond the amount which they liad thought 
proper to subscribe. 

Mr. Right/ begged to observe, that ci- 
ther ho had not expressed himself with 
,tliat distinctness which was necessary to 
put the Court iu possession ofliis meaning, 
or else the lion. Member must have mis- 
apprehended what he stated, if he fancied 
that lie (Mr. Rigby) meant to lay it down 
as a broad principle, that the Members 
of that Court were liable to the debts of 
the Company ; on the contrary, he cer- 
tainly would not act with liis usual cau- 
tion and circumspection, if he became a 
member of a joint-stock Company, in 
which his property, however small, would 
be liable to the debts of that Company. 
His proposition was simply this, that, as 
the Court of Proprietors w-as resorted to, 
from time to time, to give their opinion 
with respect to the amount of the half- 
yearly dividend, thus far the law itself 
cast a certain portion of responsibility on 
them. What were they to do ? ^ They 
were to exercise a due, a sound, a vigilant 
discretion ; and, if they were careless or 
negligent in thir performance of their duty, 
then a degree of responsibility must de- 
volve on them ; the Judges would de- 
cide, that though not personally respon- 
sible, yet by negligence and carelessness 
they did become morally responsible. 
This he took to be quite clear. In the 
course of the observations which the Hon. 

voj;. xm. k 
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Member had mode, be ca* the responsibi* 
lity more on the Directors, because he 
left to their discretion the apportionment 
of a dividend ; and he would say (he meaut 
it not offensively), that a most awful re- 
sponsibility devolved on the Executive 
Body, if they proposed a dividend which the 
commercial profits of the Company would 
not bear out. He threw out these obser- 
vations, in order to obtain this admission, 

“ that wc, the Proprietors, have an im- 
portant duty to perforin, and that we have 
a right to investigate the commercial con- 
cerns of the Company.* * 

The Chairman . — “ As the power is de- 
legated by the Court of Proprietors to the 
Court of Directors, we now tell the Hon. 
Gentleman, that at our peril we recom- 
mend this dividend, having fully investi- 
gated the accounts. (Hear / hear /) 

Mr. ft. Jackson observed, that his lion. 
Friend (Mr. Hume) was not singular in 
his idea of the legal proposition which the 
Hon. Member (Mr. Rigby) had laid 
down. He (Mr. Jackson) understood the 
Hon. Member to state, that the Proprie- 
tors were individually responsible for the 
debts of the Company. Such an impres- 
sion could not be too soon removed, as 
it was evidently calculated to lower the 
value of their stock. The Hon. Mem- 
ber had now narrowed his proposition, 
and argued that the Proprietors were mo- 
rally and politically responsible for the ju- 
dicious and vigilant investigation of the 
Company’s a Hairs. For his own part, he 
felt that they could not give too much 
consideration to their affairs, or investigate 
them too deeply, lie was extremely glad, 
therefore, to find that the lion. Member 
now paid due attention to the laws ami 
constitution of the Company ; and that 
he would in future, instead of reposing 
under his shades in tlie country, as he 
had done for some years past, devote his 
mind seriously to the study of their affairs : 
a resolution which, with his abilities, 
could not be but highly advantageous to 
the Company. But tlie II 011 . Member 
could not be in the situation of wanting 
all knowledge of the state of the Com- 
pany’s commercial affairs, since this day 
he had heard read tlie heads of those ac- 
counts on which the dividend was found- 
ed, and it was open to every Proprietor 
to investigate them. All the Hon. Mem- 
ber wanted (and he could not avoid mak- 
ing the accusation) was, industry to come 
down to that House and examine the 
accounts. If he found tliat they were 
faithful and satisfactory, he could then 
dismiss his fears, and withdraw his opi- 
nion ; on the contrary, if he discovered 
tliat they were otherwise, why lie had a 
right to call on the Directors to retract 
their, statement, and to alter their pro- 
position. He had made these few remarks, 
because the Hon. Member had, in the 


course of hi3 speech, dftled dii. tome gen- 
tleman of tlie learned profession to state 
his opinion. 

Mr. Rigby said, any opinion he had 
offered, or any observation he had made, 
was not warranted by any nunour, state- 
ment, or information, received by him, 
that their commercial affairs were not in 
a prosperous situation ; on the contrary, 
he believed they never were more pros- 
perous than at the present moment. Ilo 
knew of nothing, he had alluded to no- 
thing, except the Act of Parliament it- 
self: and his object in riging was, to shew 
to the Directors and Proprietors that there 
was a certain degree of responsibil ity. 

The motion was then agreed to unani- 
mously. 

im. Gilchrist’s pension. 

Tlie Chairman.—** 1 have to acquaint the 
Court, that it is made .special, for the pur- 
pose of submitting for confirmation the 
Resolution of the General Court of tlie 
SCilh September, approving tlie Resolu- 
tion of the Court uf Directors of the ‘2f)tli 
August last, granting to Dr. John Borth- 
wick Gilchrist, as Lecturer in the lliu- 
dostance Language, the sum of per 

annum for a further term of three years, 
together with an allowance of l 1 /iO per 
annum, to enable him to provide a suit- 
able lecture room. 1 now' move, that the 
said resolution be confirmed.” 

Mr. Eiphinstone seconded tlie motion. 

Mr. 7». Jackson . — When this subject -was 
last before the Court, he strongly parti- 
cipated in those sentiments of satisfaction 
which w'ere expressed towards the Court 
of Directors, for the confidence which 
they had placed in the talents and integrity 
of the gentleman who was the object of 
the present motion. lie entirely agreed 
in tlie broad proposition of his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume), that all tlieir ser- 
vants should he afforded the best possible 
means for acquiring and improving them- 
selves in the llindoostanee language; 
and when his Hon Friend described the 
immense importance of that tongue, he 
could not but be gratified, in the highest 
degree, at hearing the culogiums which 
w’ere echoed from every quarter of the 
Court on* the consummate talents of Dr. 
Gilchrist, and which were powerfully sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimonies of 
many of their greatest and most respected 
Authorities abroad. As the question was 
then so fully discussed, he felt it wholly 
unnecessary, on the present occasion, to 
enter into any detail of a plan, which was 
so minutely described and so generally 
panegyrized. But lie thought, and he 
believed the same feeling would strike 
every man who was fond of literature, 
and who prized the fame of those who 
pursued it, tliat the resolution submitted to 
the Court was not sufficiently compti- 
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mentaxy to a character, in whose praise so 
much had been said, and from whose 
labours the Company had derived so much 
benefit. lie alluded to this circumstance 
at the former Court ; and though he did 
not then offer any thing in the shape of a 
motion, he flattered himself that he had 
the feeling of the gentlemen behind the 
bar with him. As the resolution now 
stood, Dr. Gilchrist was merely recog- 
nized as “ Lecturer in the Iliudoostanee 
language,” which lie proposed to amend, 
by placing after Dr. Gilchrist’s name the 
words, “ late Professor at the College of 
Fort William, w an<l now Iliudoostanee 
Professor in the City of London.” This 
might be done witli perfect propriety, be- 
cause l)r. Gilchrist had run a very dis- 
tinguished ami a very useful career in 
India. The Authorities there had borne 
the most decided testimony to his abilities, 
industry, ami disinterestedness, both when 
be acted as teacher and when he became 
professor in the College at Calcutta. 
Since that period, he had been employed 
in the useful and praiseworthy labour 
which the resolution pointed out. Surely, 
when tin's was the case, they ought not to 
speak of this highly-gifted gentleman 
as they would of a common schoolmaster. 
He would therefore suggest, that those 
appellations should be placed after Dr. 
Gilchrist’s name, to which, as an Oriental 
Professor, he was entitled. 

The Chairman. — “Dr. Gilchrist was 
lately an Oriental Professor in the College 
of Fort William, but he is now “lecturer” 
not “ professor” in Loudon. 1 know 
not how the idea of professor can attach to 
the second situation. As it is not on re- 
cord, I wish the learned gentleman would 
leave that word out.*’ 

Mr. 11. Jackson would be perfectly sa- 
tisfied if the words placed on their own 
records were used, “ late Oriental Pro- 
fessor in llie College of Fort William, and 
now Iliudoostanee Lecturer in Loudon.” 
He believed it would give great pleasure 
and happiness to Dr. Gilchrist to he 
recognized under these titles. Some gen- 
tlemen were anxious that the second title 
of Professor should remain : but perhaps 
it would be as well if the appellations 
which stood on their records were adhered 
to. lie now came to a second point, 
which also, in liis opinion, called for 
ameudment. The resolution said, that 
the grant to Dr. Gilchrist should be con- 
tinued “ for the further term of three 
years.” Now, it appeared to him, that a 
gentleman of vfrhom they had had wo much 
beneficial experience, of whose merits 
the Directors themselves had spoken so 
highly, and whom their Government abroad 
had praised in the wannest manner, should 
not be treated like a person who was 
wholly unknown. For one individual, 
who twenty years ago, was conversant 


with the Hindoostanee language, thcr c 
were now fifty— alteration entirely 
owing to Dr. Gilchrist’s unceasing la- 
bours. And they would recollect that 
there were gentlemen in that Court, who 
had been for many years in the Company’s 
service, filling very distinguished situ- 
ations ; nay, there were individuals behind 
the bar, who had voluntarily and honour- 
ably come forward, and declared how 
much they owed to the great talents and 
indefatigable industry of Dr. Gilchrist. 
Was it not wrong, then, that any part of 
the resolution should appear to treat him 
rather as one with whom an experiment 
was to be tried, than as a gentleman 
whose Oriental acquirements could not 
be disputed, and whose long-continued 
services could not he denied ? After try- 
ing him for three years; they were now 
asked to try him for three years more. 
Doubtless no offence was intended, but 
it appeared a little ungracious, to place a 
gentleman like Dr. Gilchrist on 1 us good 
behaviour, as it were, for three years. 
There was another very serious point con- 
nected with this limitation, namely, that 
this being a grant of a merely temporary 
nature, it would leave him no chance, 
hereafter, of claiming from the superan- 
nuated fund, a certain pension, as other 
gentlemen could do. He would not pro- 
nounce this as a direct affirmative propo- 
sition : he was not called on to do so ; but 
it was clear that if those words “ be con- 
tinued for a further term of three years” 
were inserted, they must give to the reso- 
lution a negative effect. lie thought, 
therefore, that those words, which were 
not necessary, but which must have this 
operation, ought to be left out. At tlie 
former Court, an Hon. Director (Mr. 
Kd in on stone) stated why the words “ be 
farther continued for a term of three 
years,” were introduced in the resolution, 
'fhe explanation satisfied him at the time, 
and made him express his opinion now, 
that the Court, of Directors harboured no 
unfriendly feeling towards Dr. Gilchrist. 
During tlic preceding three years, medical 
students, instructed by Dr. Gilchrist in 
the Hindoostanee language, had gone 
out to India ; and the lion. Director ob- 
served, that as there were no means of 
ascertaining, at present, the operation of 
the system in that country, the words 
alluded to were used in order to afford a 
competent time for that purpose, without 
meaning to derogate from the honours 
they were paying to Dr. Gilchrist, and 
without intending to produce any un- 
pleasant feeling. He, however, objected 
to those words, because, as he had before 
said, they gave a negative effect to the 
resolution ; and he thought Dr. Gilchrift 
should stand in the same situation at other 
individuals. Nothing ought to be done 
which coiuld prevent him from partici- 
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paring in the benefits of the comfortable 
fund, provided for their servants, and the 
widows of their servants. He did not 
say tli.it Dr. Gilchrist would not be eli- 
gible if he continued in their service ; 
but he deprecated the use of words wliich 
had a negative effect now. His proposed 
alterations, then, were these; the resolu- 
tion ran thus : “ The Court being satis- 

44 tied of the expediency of extending and 
44 encouraging the lectures on the Ilin- 
44 doostancc language given by Dr John 
44 Borthwick Gilchrist,** (here he propo- 
posed to insert, 44 tale Oriental Professor in 
“ the College of Fort William , and now I fin - 
44 doostancc lecturer in London,”) 44 it; is 
44 advisable that the resolution of the 
44 Court of Directors of the 4th of Nov. 
44 1818, granting to Dr. Gilchrist a salary 
44 of* £‘200 per annum for the term of 
44 three years, and directing that all per- 
44 sons appointed to the Company's medi- 
44 cal service should attend one course of 
44 the lectures of Dr. Gilchrist, be con- 
44 tinned'* (here observed Mr. Jackson, 
the words “ for the further term of three 
years” are added, which he proposed to 
omit, and to let the resolution run thus:) 
44 be continued ; and that, in addition to 
44 what Dr. Gilchrist now receives, he be 
44 granted (omitting “for the same period”) 
“ an allowance of £150 per annum, to 
44 enable him to provide a suitable lecture- 
44 room.** Mr. Jackson having stated the 
intended alterations specifically, observed, 
that it would occur to the Court that he 
had not said one word relative to a pros- 
pective view, which his Hon. Friend en- 
tertained, namely, that of providing that 
all the Company’s Cadets should attend a 
course of Hindoostanee lecture* previous 
to their embarkation. There was no mail, 
unless he took leave of common-sense, 
but must perceive how beneficial a thing 
it would be if their Cadets were enabled 
to acquire the Hindoostanee tongue. 
But, to effect that object, perhaps the best 
oourse woidd be for the Court of Pro- 
prietors to request of the Court of Direc- 
tors that they would bike such steps, to 
promote so desirable an end, as might. tx> 
them seem proper, leaving all the details 
to the Executive Body. Mr. Jackson 
concluded by moving, « That after the 
name of Dr. Gilchrist, the words 4 late 
Oriental Professor in the College of Fort 
William, and now Hindoostanee Lecturer 
in London, be inserted, and that the 
words, 4 for the further term of three 
years* be omitted.** 

The Chairman said, he believed there 
was a well-grounded legal objection to 
the second alteration, from the circum- 
stance of its having, in truth, the effect of 
increasing the amount of the grant. What 
was proposed and agreed to at the former 
Court was, to grant £350 per annum for 
a term of three years, supposing it was 


understood that the individual to whom 
the grant was made, conducted himself 
during that period agreeably to the Com- 
pany's view's and wishes But now it 
was required to extend the grant to an 
indefinite term, to the entire period of the 
individual's life, to a term that might go 
far beyond three years ; therefore, lie 
conceived the amount of the proposition, 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, was much 
greater than the sum proposed. In 
that case, it would require two special 
General Courts for its approval and con - 
firmation. He had stated to the Learned 
Gentleman, the other day, that this ap- 
peared to him to be the case. He had 
since strengthened his opinion, by con- 
sulting the proper legal authority, and he 
felt convinced that, such an alteration 
could not come within the provision of 
tiie By-Law. lie did not proceed on 
any petty technicality, but acted from a 
conviction that such a proposition de- 
manded two General Courts. With re- 
spect to the other proposition, connected 
with the limitation of the term, it was un- 
doubtedly fitting that some information 
should be received, as to the result of the 
system, before they ventured to proceed 
farther, lie, and other Gentlemen, were 
desirous to know how far the medial 
gentlemen, who had been sent out to 
India during the last three years, had 
improved themselves, and benefited the 
service, in consequence of the instructions 
they had received, previously to the adop- 
tion of any other step. Of this he was 
quite sure, that it never had been the in- 
tention of the Court of Directors to de- 
prive Dr. Gilchrist of the benefit of su- 
perannuation ; and lie thought the Learn- 
ed Gentleman had misconceived this point, 
because, if l)r. Gilchrist were continued 
for three years longer, that term would 
constitute part of the period which would 
enable him to claim the benefit of the 
fund. The three years, which had already 
expired, was not a period sufficiently long 
for that purpose ; but those progressive 
three years must be considered as so many 
strides towards the attainment of that 
object. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, the lion. Director 
had taken that course which appeared to 
be the most correct in itself, and which, 
to him, seemed to be more free from ob- 
jection than any other. lie had brought 
forward a legal point, and, in support of 
it he had referred to high legal authority. 
He (Mr. Jackson) would, however, state 
in a few words, the grounds on which he 
dissented from the legal position that had 
been laid down. lie took it for granted, 
that the appellations wliich he proposed to 
be annexed to Dr. Gilchrist’s name would 
not be opposed ; and the question then 
was, whether or not flic omission of the 
words, 44 for a further term of three 
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years," increased the amount of grant, 
and rendered a new proceeding necessary? 
When he first objected to those words, it 
was not merely because they might inter- 
fere with Dr. Gilchrist’s claim on the 
superannuation fund, but because, as he 
then stated, honour was every tiling to 
professional men, and any thing that could 
he construed into slight, affected their 
feelings very sensibly. Now, what was 
the course pursued towards Dr. Gilchrist? 
They were about to make him Ilindoo- 
stanee Lecturer, as a matter of experi- 
ment, for three years Linger. There was 
no scholar, no man of talents, who would 
not feel mortified at such a proceeding. 
After thirty years* experience of Dr. Gil- 
christ’s abilities; after the Directors 
Ihemselves had complimented him warm- 
ly ; after the Local Governments abroad 
find united in praising him ; after they had 
heard it; stated from high authority, in 
the last General Court, that, lie hail per- 
formed what no individual but himself 
could have accomplished ; was it proper, 
was it just, that such a man should he 
put. on his good behaviour for three years 
more? A legal objection was now taken, 
which did not derogate from the merits 
of t he case. If it were well founded. Dr. 
Gilchrist must, submit to its operation : for 
he, as well as others, must how to the 
law. The objection he took to be, that 
if the words “ for a further term of three 
years’* were omitted, and the resolution 
merely stated that the grant should be 
continued, it would, in effect, comprize 
a larger sum than that originally proposed, 
and would, therefore, under the By-Law, 
demand a new proceeding. Now he 
viewed the proposition and the conclusion 
in an entirely different light. Instead 
of increasing the stun, the alteration w ould 
decrease it. If they employed Dr. Gil- 
christ, in the terms of the original reso- 
lution, for three years, they must, route 
tjui Conte, pay him for three years. I3ut, 
on t he contrary, if they adopted the amend- 
ment, he liad no claim that could lie re- 
cognized farther than rjuunidiu so bein' gos- 
scrit. ; lie was on his good behaviour ; and 
if lie misbehaved himself, he might be 
discarded at flic end of six months or six- 
weeks. Jn fact, so fur from the amend- 
ment involving an enlargement of the 
grant, it went to diminish it : because it 
removed that which was positive, and 
lowered it down to that which was merely 
conditional. But, supposing his Learned 
Friend to be right in his interpretation of 
the law, then he (Mr. Jackson) would 
take up what had fallen from the Hon. 
Chairman, who said, that an opportunity 
would occur when they might proceed in 
a legal manner. 

The Chairman.—" I said, that I did 
not by any means intend to start an ob- 
jection beyond that which was founded on 
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the provisions of the By-Law. I merely 
stated, that if the Learned Gentleman 
brought forward his motion, which would 
have the effect of extending the grant, it 
must be entertained by two General Courts. 

I did not proceed on any technical nicety, 
but because the law renders that course 
imperative.” 

Mr. I{. Jackson I would ask the 
Hon. Chairman, and my I .earned Friend 
(the standing Counsel) , whether, if the 
present Court agree to strike out the words 
‘ for a further term of three years,* and 
that the next General Court confirm the 
alteration, that may be considered a regu- 
lar proceeding, and a compliance with the 
By-Law.” 

The Chairman.—" I think not. There 
must lie two General Courts, specially 
summoned, after due notice given.” 

Mr. 1i. Twining . — “ May I he allowed 
to ask whether, under the By-Law, even 
the other alteration, which goes to insert 
new words, can be admitted ?” 

The Chairman . — “ Yes, certainly. That 
is a mere verbal amendment, and does not 
touch the money question.” 

Air. Hume . — “ If the lion. Proprietor 
would refer to the By-Law, lie would 
perceive that no doubt could be entertained 
as t<i the legality of introducing those 
words. He would find, that notice was 
required, and special Courts were or- 
dered to be summoned, to prevent sums 
of money being granted without due 
consideration. The objection relative 
to the words proposed to be omitted 
was, that such omission would extend the 
grant, and that therefore notice was ne- 
cessary. Of course, if that were a just 
view of the case, such an alteration could 
not be made in the present Court. With 
respect to the words proposed to be in- 
troduced, no such objection could be 
taken. For his own part, he made little 
of the alteration; but he knew that with 
the Doctor it was a point of honour, 
and therefore lie wished to remove any 
little party spirit that prevent his attaining 
it. They must be all aware that, at a 
certain age, prejudices and predilections 
had much influence. Dr. Gilchrist, whose 
whole life had been devoted to oriental 
literature, wished to he officially recog- 
nized, as other Professors were ; and lie 
(Mr. Hume) hoped, after the general 
support the Doctor had received, that the 
Court would designate him in that way 
which was most grateful to his feelings. 

The Chairman . — “ The appointment of 
Oriental Professor was made by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley ; but the Court here dis- 
approved of that appointment, and the Col- 
lege, it is well known, was ordered to be given 
up. Now, I think, on the whole, it would be 
extremely inconvenient, if an appointment 
were recognized here which was not ap- 
proved of by a former Court. I suggest. 
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therefore, that it would be better to leave 
out those words altogether.” 

Mr. Hume said, they were bound to 
look to the appointment of Dr. Gilchrist 
to a Professorship under the Marquis 
Wellesley, and also to the situation in 
which he was now placed. For his own 
part, he could not conceive why he was 
placed in a lower situation than other 
gentlemen. Some of the principal men at 
Addiscombc and Hailoybury arose? from 
the school of Dr. Gilchrist; and why 
should not the same honour be paid to 
him, which was conferred on them ? To 
him (Mr. Ilume) such a distinction would 
be looked upon as nothing ; but Dr. Gil- 
christ, he believed, thought it a degrada- 
tion to be called “ Lecturer,’* when every 
other person who stood in a situation simi- 
lar to his was denominated “ Professor.” 
Now, whether his appointment at Fort 
William was approved of by the Court 
of Directors or not, certain it was that 
it] gave him the title of Professor ; and 
was it not proper to give him the 
same title now ? It appeared to him (Mr. 
Hume) to be vox et prelerca nihil. Dr. 
Gilchrist, however, did not so consider it 
it ; and if the title were conferred on him, 
it would flatter his vanity, if gentlemen 
were disposed so to designate an honour- 
able feeling. But he would state to the 
Court wherein the Doctor had a right 
to consider this distinction as degrading 
to him. They give their Professors £500 
a-year; that, he believed, was the smallest 
salary granted ; and, besides, they received 
their half-pay. This was the case with 
Professor Stewart, and several others, and 
Dr. Gilchrist should be placed on the 
same footing with them. lie was not so 
treated; and, therefore, the Doctor felt 
that the withholding from him the title 
of Professor, joined with the distinction 
■which was observable in the mode of re- 
munerating him, did inflict on him a spe- 
cies of degradation. With respect to him, 
the usual course adopted by the Company 
was departed from. Thus Professor Stew- 
art received £500 a-year for his labours 
at the College, and his lialf-pay of £182, 
making a total of £682. If, therefore, 
they made Dr. Gilchrist a Professor, he 
would be entitled to be placed in the same 
situation, (//car / hear/') He was pre- 
pared to contend that, in honour and 
justice, he should be so recognized. At 
present his salary was thus made up ; £182 
as a retired surgeon, after twenty-two years’ 
service; £120 pension for liis literary 
labours in India; £200 salary as lecturer ; 
and £150 for a lecture-room ; making a 
total of £652. Now, if he were placed 
on the same footing with other gentlemen, 
he would receive £500 as Professor, and 
£182 as pension, being £682; and thus, 
every mark of degradation would be re- 
moved, he feelings would be gratified, and 


justice would be rendered to him, for the 
mere difference of £SQ» He might b4 
told that Dr. Gilchrist was entitled to 
demand three guineas from each medical 
student whom he instructed. He need 
not, however, occupy the Court by describ- 
ing what Dr. Gilchrist's feelings were on 
tli is subject, and pointing out the reasons 
which induced him not to avail himself 
of that species of remuneration. This was 
another distinction in his case. lie was the 
only person who was called on to take fees. 
Every Professor received a net salary, and 
whatever fees were collected were received 
at the India- House; with them the Pro- 
fessor had no concern. In this point of 
view, also, he wished Dr. Gilchrist’s situa- 
tion to be altered. Considering his merits 
and services, he hoped the Court would 
allow him to enter liis name as “ Professor 
of llindoostance ;” and, therefore, he sin- 
cerely hoped the amendment of his Learned 
Friend would be carried. lie had stated 
thus much to shew why the Doctor con- 
ceived the withholding of tills title to he 
a mark set upon him. He thought so, 
because in that, as well as in other cir- 
cumstances, he appeared to be distinguish- 
ed from those servants of the Company 
who were similarly employed. The sub- 
ject of money being waved, the Court, he 
trusted, would agree to the verbal amend- 
ment by which Dr. Gilchrist would be 
recognized as Professor. 

The Chairman said, if the Learned 
Mover of the amendment intended to 
withdraw his proposition for omitting the 
words “ for a further term of three years,” 
he (the Chairman) had no objection to 
suffering the words “ late Oriental Pro- 
fessor at the College of Fort William” to 
form a part of the resolution, because he 
found on the records of the Court a sort 
of recognition of that appointment. lie 
was, however, ratlier sorry for what had 
fallen from the Hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last. From his statement it appeared, 
that words and substance were to he con- 
ceded together ; that an increase of salary 
was to be founded on the w'ord u Pro- 
fessor.” To this he could not agree. He 
would give the word, hut not the substance. 
Dr. Gilchrist had very nearly as large a 
salary as Professor Stewart. The former 
had £650 ; and let them make what they 
would of the case of the latter, he had 
only £682. 

Mr. Hume said, the amount was not 
what lie complained of. The grievance 
was, Dr. Gilchrist was placed in a diffe- 
rent situation from other servants. 

Mr. S. Dixon was very glad that the 
Hon. Chairman had found on the journals 
a record relative to the appointment of 
this individual, because he did not think 
the Court of Directors or the Court of 
Proprietors had any right to confer titles. 
As it was admitted that such an appoint- 
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incnt had taken place, ho would not ob- 
jcct to the amendment. 

Mr. IL Jackson returned his cordial 
thanks to the Hon. Chairman for the course 
he had taken, and for the candour he had 
shewn. lie must be allowed to say, that 
if his titular alteration had been decidedly 
objected to he would have withdrawn it., 
because he would not place this worthy 
and respectable man in opposition to his 
honourable masters. One word he begged 
leave to oiler on the pecuniary part of the 
question ; and he was induced to make 
the observation, because he should feel 
vexed and ashamed if it could be supposed 
that while lie was contending for a title 
of honour, Dr. Gilchrist had, at bottom, 
a secret lurking desire to increase his 
emolument. One fact would demon- 
strate that this was not the case ; one fact 
would shew that a love of gain did not 
enter into the disposition of the man ; out, 
on the contrary, that any fault which his 
friends and family had to find, arose from 
the indulgence of a very opposite principle. 
During the last three years he was entitled, 
by the positive order of the Executive 
Body, by their absolute law, to receive 
three guineas from every medical student, 
who. being about to embark for India, 
was obliged, as a preparatory step, to at- 
tend bis lectures. Did lie avail himself 
of this order? No, he had refused to 
take the fee from any one of those whom 
lie had instructed. lie acted thus for 
two reasons : (irst, lie recollected that he 
had been a young Scotch surgeon himself, 
scarcely possessed of the means to defray 
his equipment ; others he knew' might 
be placed in the same situation, and 
therefore he would not receive from his 
pupils that which perhaps they could but 
ill spare. His other reason was, that he 
could not, consistently with the high lite- 
rary character which he sustained, consent 
to receive students at so much per head ; 
a mode which not one of their Professors 
had been called on to pursue ; and there- 
fore, with more scholastic pride than world- 
ly prudence, lie refused the proposed re- 
muneration. 

The alteration, with respect to omitting 
the words “ for a further term of three 
years,” having been withdrawn, the amend- 
ment “ late Oriental Professor in the Col- 
lege of Port William, and now Ilindoo- 
stanee Lecturer in London,” was read. 

The Chairman said, those words would 
be acceded to without motion. 

M r.Ilume observed, that there must be a 
mistake. No mention was made of “ Hin- 
doostance Professor in London.” The 
amendment was therefore idle. As Dr. 
Gilchrist was admitted Professor at Cal- 
cutta, why should they not admit him to 
assume the same title here ? 

Th e Chairman.— “ The term Professor 


belongs to a collegiate establishment ; that 
to which Dr. Gilchrist is at present at- 
tached is not a collegiate establishment, 
and to dub him a Professor is not 
within the range of our power.” 

Mr. li. Jackson .— “ My motion had 
this object; to procure ihe insertion, in the 
resolution, of those titles which appeared 
on record.” 

Mr. I fume would oppose that amend- 
ment, because it went merely to state that 
which was already on record, a proceeding 
which he conceived to be useless. As to 
dubbing him a Professor, it had been done 
in other cases, and might, of course, he 
done now; he should therefore move, 
that the word “ professor,” as applied to 
Dr. Gilchrist’s present labours, should be 
inserted. He was willing to trust Dr. 
Gilchrist’s cause with that Court in which 
his merits had been so fully displayed. If 
they would not concede this honour, he 
must bow to their decision; but, in justice 
and gratitude* to Dr. Gilchrist, he ought 
not to be refused that title, in England, 
which lie possessed in India. 

The Chairman.—" I am sorry to say, 
that, if the Hon. Gent, persists in his 
proposition, which appears to be a very 
extraordinary one, we shall be obliged to 
oppose it altogether, I have said, that 
we cannot dub Professors; but if the lion. 
Proprietor dislikes the word, I will alter it. 
We have appointed Professors on a Col- 
legiate Establishment, but we cannot ap- 
point them on one that is not collegiate, 
any more than we can create Dukes 
and Earls. The lectures established by 
Dr. Gilchrist do not emanate from the 
Company, but are only under its 
protection.” 

Mr. Hume . — “ I wish you to state, 
from your records, under what denomina- 
tion Mr. Sh.ikcspear is employed at the 
seminary at Addiscombe ? llis situation 
is similar to that of Dr. Gilchrist, and if 
you concede the title of Professor to the 
former gentleman, you also may to the 
latter.” 

The Chairman . — “ The case alluded to 
by the lion. Proprietor does not weaken 
my argument much. Addiscombe is 
under the immediate direction of the Com- 
pany; it is recognized by act of Parliament, 
and the Company defray every expense ; 
but Dr. Gilchrist is carrying on his Lec- 
ture* in a private building.” 

Dr. Sewell said, his idea was that the 
title of Professor belonged only to collegi- 
ate establishments. ’Hie avoids professor 
and doctor were often synonimous, as 
D.D. doctor divinitatisy and S.T.P. Sacra? 
Theologies Professor, lie thought the Com- 
pany would be taking on itself an undue 
authority to denominate any individual a 
professor, he not being connected with a 
collegiate foundation. Dr* Gilchrist ap- 
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pearcd to be iperfely'a volunteer lecturer 
under the Company. 

' Mr. Trant said, he was perhaps the only 
person in that Court who hod been a pupil 
of Dr. Gilchrist, and he was bound to 
state, that he had derived great benefit from 
his instruction. The advantages which, 
in a pecuniary point of view, the Company 
had received from the information furnished 
to their servants by Dr. Gilchrist, were 
immense. He could answer for it, in his 
own person, that they were very extensive 
indeed. Now” it had been clearly shewn, 
that the stipend granted to this gentleman 
was much under the rewards conferred on 
others, because they had not performed 
one-third of the service which he had 
atchieved. It w r us admitted on all hands, 
that he was the inventor of the most per- 
spicuous and intelligible mode of acquiring 
a knowledge of Ilindoostaticc, that had 
ever appeared ; and a more important ser- 
vice, one more conducive to the interests of 
the Company, could not have been per- 
formed. lie believed there was no question 
of money before the Court ; it was a ques- 
tion of honour. lie could not speak 
technically or legally with respect to the 
subject immediately under consideration, 
but this lie would say, that if, by stretching 
a point, if, by adopting any proceeding 
that w'ould not militate against some vital 
and important principle, they could confer 
this title oil l.)r. Gilchrist, they would 
pursue their own interest and honour by 
taking that course; for he would declare, 
on his word, as he stood there, a gentleman 
and an honest man, that the information 
disseminated by Dr. Gilchrist, had saved 
the Company £100,000. The natives of 
India w'ere under the greatest obligation 
to him. Many a hard blow had they 
escaped, in consequence of his labours ; 
for they all must know”, that very often 
young men, and even old ones, not know- 
ing the proper mode of expression, and not 
being promptly obeyed, in consequence, 
were fond of having recourse to their 
hands. Hie superior knowledge of the 
native tongue which now* prevailed, thanks 
to Dr. Gilchrist, laid rendered a recurrence 
to blow's infinitely less frequent. The 
Company, the British nation, and the 
natives of India, owed to this gentleman 
a great debt of gratitude for his useful 
exertions. The Hon. Chairman had stated 
that Dr. Gilchrist had a salary of £(>50 
a year, and that he was therefore nearly 
on a par, as to emolument, with Professor 
Stewart. But how stood the fact? Dr. 
Gilchrist received £l 80 pension, in his me- 
dical capacity, which had nothing to do 
with his literary services ; lie had £120 lite- 
rary pension ; for his exertion in India, £‘200 
per annum, which had been granted to him 
three years ago, on account of his lectures 
and now £150 additional was proposed. 
For what ? Not to be put into his pocket. 


but to provide a suitable lecture room. — 
{Hear t hear /) Such was Dr. Gilchrist's 
elevation of sentiment, that, he was sure, 
if he could get a proper place to lecture in 
for £50 a-year, he would scorn to put the 
residue of the grant in his pocket. But 
it was said that he w r as a volunteer lec- 
turer; this, however, was not the case. 
He held his appointment tinder a law, 
that law which bound the medical student 
to attend his lectures, and which declared 
that, without such attendance was certi- 
fied, they could not embark. Therefore, 
lie contended, that Dr. Gilchrist was us 
much under the protection of the Com- 
pany as Professor Stewart, Professor 
Slmkcspear, or any one else. Now with 
respect to the title of Professor, as far as 
he was acquainted with literary establish- 
ments in London, he believed there could 
be no objection to its assumption. Surely 
it Avfcs as proper to apply this title to Dr. 
Gilchrist, who lectured on Ilindoostanee, 
as to confer it on Mr. Coleman, who lec- 
tured about horses, and who was called 
“Veterinary Professor!” Dr. Gilchrist 
w as a man of high honour and of suscep- 
tible feelings. He wished for this mark of 
respect ; and, if they could grant it to 
him, lie was sure it would sene as a sti- 
mulus to his future exertions. The Com- 
pany, he repeated, owed him much ; and, 
compared with what he had done, his re- 
ward was a mere trifle. lie might, indeed, 
demand three guineas from each pupil : 
but he refused, on principle, to take ad- 
vantage of that circumstance. lie had 
been an unfortunate man, but his pros- 
pects might be improved if the Company 
directed all their cadets and medical stu- 
dents to pay, at the India-housc, a certain 
sum, out of which they might disburse to 
him an adequate salary. 

Mr. Right /. — Praiseworthy and admira- 
ble as was, on all occasions, the conduct 
pursued in that Court, still lie thought 
the Proprietors had, cm this day, scarcely 
done justice to the high and honourable 
individual who had been brought before 
them, and to whose elevation of character 
so many triumphant testimonies had been 
adduced. Ilis merits appeared to be 
acknowledged on all hands, and to be 
praised in all quarters ; his merits, as a 
literary man; his merits as disinterested 
and feeling man ; bis merits in that point 
of excellence in which liis learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson) declared him (Mr. Higby) 
to lie deficient, he meant as an indefatig- 
ably industrious man, were all panegy- 
rized in the most unequivocal terms, lie 
had conferred the greatest benefit on the 
Company, with reference to a point that 
bad before been much neglected; he al- 
luded to the cultivation of literature, 
acquired through the medium of the lan- 
guage of the natives, the utility of which 
lie had clearly proved. Looking to the. 
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course of the speech of His Hon.Frierid 
(Mr. Hume) qix this occasion; he ' con- 
fessed that a part of it did not coincide 
with his ideas. Ilis speech at the former 
Court was excellent ; it was a .literary 
dissertation, a literary disquisition, com- 
bining ’sound reasoning with a great va- 
riety of valuable information. He took a 
masterly view of the sciences necessary to 
be attained by the official servants of the 
Company ; and the justice of his Hon. 
Friend's observations excited Ids admira- 
tion, as well as the admiration of the 
Court. But when, in his speech this 
day, he said that the mark of respect 
now called for was a mere form of words, 
that it might be a matter of vanity, that it 
appeared to him to be vox el preterea nihil , 
he differed from him wholly. He would 
say, that this vox was most essential to the 
scholar, to the soldier, to the statesman, 
to the man of feeling, indeed almost to alt 
men. Dr. Gilchrist, with singular disin- 
terestedness, in circumstances rather of 
poverty than of affluence, called for the 
cheering praises of a body of merchants, 
whose ordinary pursuits were lucre and 
gain, rather thanTor their pecuniary assist- 
ance. The language of the poet might be 
well applied in this case : 

** Some feelings are to mortals giv’n, 

“ With less of earth in them than liea^n.” 
Such were the feelings possessed by Dr. 
Gilchrist, and therefore, it was for them, 
for that liberal Court, to deal liberally by 
him in proportion as he proved himself to 
be disinterested. If they gave £HOQ a- 
vear to a retired warehouse -keeper, if they 
provided thus handsomely for a servant in 
that capacity, could they refuse to a man 
of his great genius a similar mark of their 
regard? {Hear! hear!) The salary now 
proposed was, after all, a scanty one, 
when they considered that a part of it, 
ill 50 a-year, was an allowance fora lec - 
ture-room. Perhaps it would be better if 
a great company like that, instead of pro- 
viding for a suitable building in this way, 
would give him a lecture-room worthy of 
their dignity arid the importance of the 
object. This course, he understood, 
would be much more agreeable to I)r. 
Gilchrist. With- respect to the title of 
Professor, could they refuse him that 
honour ? for he denied that it was a matter 
of form, as had been stated ; it was one 
of the highest honours, and would add 
much to me respectability and dignity of 
his situation. He hod heard a story of 
the celebrated Dr. Busby; who, when 
head-master of a great public school, , was 
visited by the^ reigning monarch. The 
Doctor kept on his hat in the preunce of 
His Majesty, to whom he afterward? apo- 
logized ; observing, that the circumstance 
would - tend greatly to kid his . influence 
over the scholars, that it would throw a 
certain degree of dignity round his * per* 
Asiatic No. 73. 


son in theireyes, and : that the hat which 
had been worn before! his Majesty would 
ever be considered the symbol of absolute 
authority iu his school. The King ac- 
cepted the apology, since he saw that the 
act was not done to gratify a foolish 
vanity, but was resorted to because it 
would be productive of moral good. For 
the same reason he hoped the title of 
Professor would be conferred on Dr. 
Gilchrist, and therefore he would sup- 
port the proposition. 

Mr. it. Jackson,—" There is but one 
question before the Court. If you ask 
me the extent of my motion, I answer 
that it embraces those appellations which 
you have on record, that I have dis- 
tinctly stated. But if you ask me what * 
my feelings are, I say they are in perfect 
unison with the feelings of my Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume). I would feel ex- 
tremely gratified, if you decided in favour 
of my Hon. Friend’s proposition ; but I 
must again state, that the terras of my 
motion are for the insertion of such appel- 
lations as are on record.” 

Mr. Elphbistone said, he could not make 
out or exactly understand the manner in 
which gentlemen were treating tills sub- 
ject, or how the reasoning made use of 
bore upon the question. One Hon. Pro- 
prietor, in a very long oration, informed 
them of the thousands of pounds which 
Dr. Gilchrist had saved for the Company. 
Now, supposing this to have been the 
fact, what had it to do with making him 
a Professor ? Any gentleman that pleased 
might call him a Professor: but still he 
would be uo more a Professor than he 
(Mr. Elphinstone) was. Neither could 
they make him a Professor; it was not 
in their power. Another Hon. Proprietor 
introduced a story about Dr. Busby ; and 
he had -himself heard of a circumstance, 
somewhat similar, having occurred be- 
tween the late King and one of the 
Company’s warehouse-keepers ; and a very 
pleasant story it was. But these were 
old stories, and did not bear on the 
question j which was, whether they pos- 
sessed power to grant an honour of the 
kind now solicited He denied that they 
had any such authority, and therefore 
it was futile to apply # to them. He 
should, he confessed, have much more 
respect for Dr. Gilchrist, if he had not 
seen his name so often in the newspapers 
of late. He knew not whether to ascribe 
the circumstance to unbounded vanity, or 
to a worse motive.^ It had been hinted . 
the Company ‘ought to provide a-fceture-^ 
room for faim; such a proportion her 
certainly would oppose, because it Would 
entail a very considerable expense upon . 
the Company* They had also been called 
on to compel their Cadets to attend Drf 
GikhnatV leetures for a given period, v 
But, let the Court consider what would . 
Vot. XIII. L 
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be the cos* IncsuSw f'f young man, 
while living # 4fe dr three months in 
London ? And, above all, what effect 
would such a residence produce on his 
habits ? His time would be lost, his 
purse emptied, and his morals destroyed. 
•—(ji Tear ! ’ hear ! ) It would he dangerous 
to Keep young men in this great town 
four months, or two months, or six weeks, 
when they were about to embark for 
India. It was impossible to place old 
heads upon young shoulders ■; and the 
danger of suffering inexperienced youths 
to run about London for two or three 
months must be obvious to ‘the least re- 
flecting mind. Much had been said about 
Dr. Gilchrist's publications, and some 
^gentlemen seemed to think that he was 
not sufficiently encouraged or rewarded 
for them; But let the Court compare his 
situation with that of Dr. Johnson. When 
the latter produced his dictionary, how 
did he prosecute his labour? At his own 
expense, and in his own apartment. He 
received no pension, he got nothing more 
than a bare remuneration for the exercise 
of his talents and industry. That wns 
not the case with Dr* Gilchrist. When 
ho was preparing his dictionary, lie was 
sitting down at the expense of the Com- 
pany ; and when he returned to this coun- 
try and asked for a pension, it was granted 
to him. It was true, he did not make 
the request until some speculations into 
which he hail entered proved unsuccessful. 
But did Dr. Johnson get a pension at an 
early period of his career? No* he did 
notxeceive one till a very few years before 
bodied. In short, whatever the zeal of 
Dr; Gilchrist’s friends might lead them to 
say, there was not an unprejudiced man 
who would not acknowledge that he had 
been liberally treated. 

Mr. 6’. Diron . — “ I would submit to the 
good sense *of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) whether it would not be better for 
him not to press bis amendment, since, 
if it be negatived, it will seem to cast a 
slur on Dr. Gilchrist.*’ 

Mr. Hume called on the Hon. Director, 
who had recently addressed tl ic Court, tosay 
whether he did not himself vote for Mr. Sliak- 
spear being called Professor at Addiscombe 
seminary? U the* Court of Directors did 
not so appoint him, he would give the 
matter up ; but if they did, let them not 
plead that they cannot exercise such a power. 

Mr. Elphinstone did not recollect the 
circumstance; but whether he voted for 
the appointment or not made little dif- 
^jbrence, because Addiscombe tree the Com- 
pany’s establishment, was governed by par- 
ticular Authorities, and was speciflcaljy 
TQ^buzedby Act of Parliament* ; 

;Jjfr. R. Twining feared, wheti, a few 
mfiaixtes ago, he ventured to tn&kfe an In- 
■j^fl^y'estQ the regularity of tbcfr proc&d- 
that the Hon, Proprietor below him 
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hostility tonri^. Nothihg 

could be farther from hfa intention than to 
express any opinion in the way of op- 
position to that gentleman ; on the contrary 
he >vas willing to agree to whatever would 
he most pleasing and agreeable to Dr. 
Gilchrist himself. He had merely thrown 
out a doubt, whether they could do any 
thing more at this Court beyond- what had 
been done at the last, even if it related 
merely to the technical alteration of words. 
He did not, at the moment, know that 
the leaving out the term of three years in- 
volved the amount of the grant; but that 
being disposed of, he wished the motion 
to he carried as it stood at the former 
Court, by which a great rieftl of discussion 
might be avoided'; lie thought this course 
would be more agreeable to Dr. Gilchrist, 
since it would prevent any animadversion 
or opposition, tc£ which amendments fre- 
quently gave ris# 

Mr. Oldham v&s not. convinced, by the 
poetic speeches pc had heard, of the pro- 
priety of the amendment, and he hoped it 
M ould be withdrawn. He was a member 
of that Company^ but lie knew nothing of 
Dr. Gilchrist, ei§ept what lie had casually 
heard ; he thought, however, if the amend- 
ment proposed #is intended to confer on 
him a title to wl tjfc*li he had no claim, such 
a step was a derogation lrmn the dignity of 
his character. r Aey certainly ought not 
to dub gentlemen w'ith titles unless they 
had some ground for it, as well as proper 
authority to carry their wishes into effect. 
They had learned that the title of “ Pro- 
lessor,” properly so denominated, Mas 
connected with collegiate duties ; but it did 
not appear that Dr. Gilchrist performed 
any such duties. At the present moment, 
they must be aware, that sni-disant profes- 
sors of nil descriptions were to be found 
in abundance. There were veterinary 
professors, professors of dancing, and 
professors of music ; but would it not be 
derogating from the character of this gen- 
tleman, if they gave him a mock title of 
that kind, instead of one that was truly 
respectable and honourable ? lie trusted, 
therefore, that the Hon. Gent, would see 
the propriety, nay the necessity of with- 
drawing his amendment; by pursuing 
such a course, the motion would be carried 
unanimously, and would confer an honour 
on this gentleman, instead of conveying a 
reproach, to which a contrary line of pro- 
ceeding would undoubtedly give birth. 
He hoped the Court would be content to 
take the resolution as it stood. 

Mr. I?. Jackson. “ The morion I have 
introduced to the Court is couched in terms 
which the Hon. Chairman has approved. 
My hon. friend (Mr. Hume) wishes the 
word “ professor ** to be introduced, as 
applied to Dr* Gilchrist’s situation in Lon- 
don. It is to that alone that objeo^on has 
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beenmade j thwforo, to attempt to bring 
the Court back to the original resolution, 
at the last moment, is somewhat too bad.'* 

The Chairman. “ Tlie amendment of 
the Learned Gentleman goes merely to a de- 
claration of facts, naifiely, that Dr. Gil- 
christ was formerly Oriental Professor at 
Calcutta, and that he is now Hindoos- 
tanee Lecturer in London ; but if we say 
that he is Hindoostanee Professor in Lon- 
don, wc do not state a fact, for he is not 
a Professor. Some form must be gone 
through to constitute a Professor. Perhaps 
gentlemen, may think that we have a pri- 
vilege to make Professors, similar to that 
which the King, it is said, may exercise, 
to create ladies. If he addresses a letter 
to Miss Maria Jenkins, styling her ‘ Lady 
Maria Jenkins,' she becomes Lady Maria 
Jenkins immediately. (A laugh.) But if 
I addressed a letter to tliis gentleman to- 
morrow, styling him Professor Gilchrist, 
it would not give him the least claim to 
the title more than he previously possessed. 
It is therefore much better to see him made 
a Professor regularly, before we so desig- 
nate him. " 

Mr. Hume said, he would take leave to 
withdraw his opposition, with one obser- 
vation, namely, that he was quite sure the 
Hon. Gentleman on the other side (Mr. 
Oldham) had declined supporting him, 
because, as he had candidly admitted, he 
kuew nothing on the subject. If the Hon. 
Gentleman knew what he (Mr. Hume) was 
acquainted with, be would probably have 
sustained Ills view of the question ; and 
he hoped to receive his support at a fu- 
ture period. 

Mr. Oldham . — “ I said I knew nothing 
of Dr. Gilchrist, but from hearsay ; but 1 
opposed die amendment, because 1 con- 
ceived it to be a reproach, and not an ho- 
nour to Dr. Gilchrist." 

. ♦ The resolution, as amended by Mr. 11. 
Jackson, was then carried unanimously. 

MODE OF TEACHING TIIE IUNDOOSTA- 

. NEE IN ENGLAND AND INDlX. 

The Chairman.*— “ In consequence of 
what passed at die last General Court, 
with respect to the . different mode of in- 
struction in die Hindoostanee language 
pursued in this country as contradistin- 
guished from that adopted in India, the 
Court of Directors have thought it neces- 
sary to call on Dr. Wilkins, die Oriental 
Visitor, and the *jProffeaso» and sub- Pro- 
fessors at bur two acknowledged places for 
education, to give their opinion # on this 
point, and to declare whether die statement 
made in the Court of Proprietors .was 
correct. We have since received a report 
from Dr. Wilkins, and it may be seen 
under his hand, and the hands, bf die 

Professors and rab-PTofessors, they 

do not ^the 


s»t of a lettergram D^Wilkins, to which 
are attached the answers of the Professors 
and sub- Professors to his interrogatories. 
It is for the Court, to say whether, at this 
late hour, they will have the papers read. 
(Head ! Read!) 

Mr. R. Jackson said, it would be im- 
possible for any gentleman to bear their 
contents in mind, if they were only cur- 
sorily read ; therefore it would be proper 
to let diem lie on the table for the use of 
die Proprietors. The production of. those 
papers would induce him not to make the 
motion which he had meditated relative 
to the education of Cadets. He might be 
permitted to say, that he was far iVom im- 
pugning die establishment at •Ilaileybury 
or at Addiscomhe. As to the latter, no 
institution of modern days was formed on 
so excellent basis ; and no institution had 
ever acted so fully up to the hopes and 
wishes of the Company. Ilis object was, 
diat the young Cadets who were not ad- 
missible there, should have an opportunity 
of getting that information which it was 
proper they should possess before diey pro- 
ceeded to India. The institution at Ad- 
discombe . was the honour, the pride, and 
the boast of the Company. 

Mr. Hume wished the papers to be read 
pro format anti to be printed. ( Hear f 
hear ! ) 

The papers were then read, as follows : 

No. I. 

“ At a Committee of Correspondence, held 
Wednesday, December 5, 1821, 

“ The Committee, adverting to the ob- 
servations made in the General Court of 
Proprietors, on the 26th September last, 
respecting the System of Education in the 
Oriental Languages adopted at the Com- 
pany’s College and Seminary in England, 
and especially to the assertion that such 
System, so far as it respects the Hindoos- 
tanec language, is at variance with that 
pursued at. the Colleges in India : 

“ Ordered, That I)r. Wilkins, the Visitor 
to the College in the Oriental Depart- 
ment, he directed to report, at tlie earlier.!, 
possible period, to this Committee, whether 
or not tlie alleged difference of System in 
England and in - India actually exist ; 
and if it do exist, what has given rise to 
it, in what it consists, and whether any, 
and if any, what measures may be taken 
to correct it; and that, in preparing lii$ 
Report upon this subject. Dr. Wilkins he 
desired to avail himself of the information 
and opinions of the Professors of the Ori- 
ental Languages at Hertford and Ad dfc 
com&evV * •' 

No: II. 

‘f ijonourable the Committee of 

Correspondence. '• * 4 '*' \ . 
Sim : I duly received 
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Court of Proprietor on the Silth September 
last, respectiim the System of Education 
in the Oriental languages) adopted at the 
Company's College and Seminary in Eng- 
land, and especially to the assertion that 
such System, as far as it respects the Hin- 
dostanee language, is at variance with that 
pursued at the Colleges in India : Order- 
ed, That myself, as Visitor to the College 
in the Oriental Department, be directed 
to report, at the earliest possible period, to 
the Committee, whether or. not the alleged 
difference of System in England and in 
India actually exist; and if it do exist, 
what has given rise to it, in what it con- 
sists ; and whether any, and if any, what 
measures may be taken to correct it ? 
and that, in preparing my report upon this 
subject, I be desired to avail myself of the 
information and opinions of the Professors 
of the Oriental languages at Hertford and 
Addiscombe.’ * 

u In conformity to the instructions con- 
tained in the above Order, I immediately 
opened a communication with the Profes- 
sors and Assistant Professors at Hertford 
College, and the Professor at Addiscombe 
Seminary ; and having received from those 
Gentlemen written statements of their re- 
spective sentiments and opinions upon the 
questions referred to them for considera- 
tion, I feel it expedient that the Commit- 
tee should receive herewith, copies of those 
documents for occasional reference. 

“ Having duly weighed the answers of 
the Professors, and finding them coincide 
with my own knowledge and experience, 
I feel myself justified in drawing up the 
following Report for your information, 
which will, I flatter myself, be found to 
contain a satisfactory reply, in a compen- 
dious form, to the Committee's question : 

* whether or not the alleged difference of 
System in , England and India do exist ; 
and, if it do exist, what has given rise to it, in 
what it consists , and whether any , and if any, 
what measures may be taken to correct it, * 

“ I have the unanimous declarations of 
the Professors and Assistant Professors 
(who, all but one, have had the advantage 
of knowing or experiencing the mode of 
teaching in India), to support me in tills 
result of the Inquiry, when I confidently 
report, that there does not appear to exist 
any material difference of System in Eng- 
land and India. 

“ If any trifling difference should exist, 
it must arise entirely from there having 
been, within these five years, introduced 
^few extracts from some of the books 
published in Calcutta, and reprinted here 
with different distinctive marks, better 
known to the natives when they write W 
Hindostanee than those used in the origi- 
nals. But as ho less than four , of the 
pritl^^tdwmlte published in I ndia , . und er- 


for many years, andstillare, in constant 
use at Hertford College, ref which the 
titles are, Araish-i-Mulfd, Bagh-o-Buhar, 
Ukhlaq-i-Hinrti, and Ufchwan-us-Svfa, the 
Students cannot be at a Iosb to read in 
these books, or in Any others, when they 
shall enter either of the Colleges abroad. 
Die same system of grammar is taught 
at home as abroad ; and as every Student 
at the College and Seminary is taught to 
write and read the language he is studying 
in its proper characters (as the honourable 
Deputation to the Examinations at the 
close of each term have long had ample 
proofs), die use of any modification of 
the Roman alphabet is not found neces- 
sary to forward their studies. 

“ I am, honourable Sirs, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) “ Chas. Wii.icins, Visitor.” 
“ Library, 17//i Bee. 1821.” 

Ifo. III. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Sir : I havedieen just favoured with 
your letter. I lifpe by this you have re- 
ceived my letler from Mr. Robinson, 
addressed to him a few months before he 
left the Chair, 

“ I never made any particular inquiry 
into the mode ofjtcaching Hindustani at 
Calcutta, but rather think tliey.began with 
the Roman character, and in the second 
term commenced?! with the Persian and 
Nagari; whereas wc commence with the 
Persian character, and os soon as tlie 
Student is capable of understanding the 
books printed in the character, we give 
him one of the books published by the 
natives of Calcutta College, but to which 
Dr. Gilchrist has prefixed his name : they 
are, the Akhlah-Hindy, Bagh-o-Behnr, 
Araish-i-MuhJil , and the Akhwan vs Sufa. 

For persons merely taught to converse 
with the natives on common topics, per- 
haps the Roman character may he thk 
quickest way ; but for those who are in- 
tended to be Hindustani scholars I con- 
ceive it is a loss of time. 

“ As it is some years since I transferred 
the Hindustani department to the Assist- 
ant Professor, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Keen, 
and Mr. Anderson (in succession), they 
can give you, perhaps, better information 
than I can. 

“As I was anxious to answer youf letter 
by return of post, you will excuse my not 
entering into further details. 

(Signed) “ C. ; Stewart.” 

“ Belmont, Bath, Dec. 13, 1831.** 

No. IV. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq, 

**. Diar Sir : In reference to your in- 
quiriea, I beg leave to state that the system 
followed at the Ea&t-India College is the 
same as that by which thetatguage* am 
taught m lndt8* .?^ y : 'f 
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Military College at 'Baraset, near Cal- 
cutta, and afterwards in the Civil College 
in the same city. 

“ The grammatical rules of the Hindus- 
tani employed at the College are the same 
as those by which T was taught in both 
the above Institutions : namely, those 
drawn up Dr. Gilchrist, after a compari- 
son of the best authors in the language ; 
and the books read by the Students are 
those which have been printed in the Per- 
sian and Arabic characters. They are 
often the very works edited by Dr. Gil- 
christ : such as the Akhlak-i- Hindi/ and the 
Bag-o-Bahar. They are either transla- 
tions into prose of works of merit in other 
Oriental languages ; or if in verse, they 
arc the original compositions of native 
poets. The greatest part of these works 
were prepared when Dr. Gilchrist was 
Professor in the College of Fort William, 
and under liis care. 

“ In one instance, where there has been 
a reprint in this country for the use of the 
Company's Institutions, of portions of 
works edited under the patronage of the 
Council of the College of Fort William, 
there has been but one deviation from the 
originals ; that is, of adhering still more 
strictly to the native system. This has 
been effected by omitting some few sym- 
bols employed by Dr. Gilchrist, appa- 
rently from his not being aware thnt the 
original and beautiful system of the Arabs 
is quite sufficient, under proper manage- 
ment, to represent all the vowel -sounds 
peculiar to the Hindostany language ; 
a truth that is abundantly confirmed by 
the fact, that the works in question can 
Ihs read by any Mahometan at first sight, 
though it be very questionable whether 
this great advantage can result from the 
other mode without previous preparation. 

* Those who assert that we teach the 
Oriental languages according to any Eu- 
ropean system arc quite in error ; for, 
from the moment that tlie Student lias 
acquired the powers of the letters of the 
alphabet from our Native writing-master, 
Ghoolam Hyder, or from the Professor, 
he is invariably restricted to works printed 
in Oriental characters, or to Oriental 
manuscripts. I would ask those who 
assert that the Oriental alphabets must be 
taught through some European system, 
how the Arabs, Persians, and Indians 
learn their letters? 

“ The Students are taught to write the 
native characters ; and of their mastery in 
this branch of their studies, their copies, 
which are laid before the Chairs and De- 
putation, are sufficiently convincing proofs. 

“ Dr. Gilchrist being unacquainted with 
Arabic, Sanscrit,' and Bengaly literature, 
I can hardly suppose that the queries ,6* 
the Honotufiible ^ 
refWnce to those language!* ; 
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must be perfectly aware how inadequate 
Dr. Gilchrist’s, or any other European 
system of orthography, must be for tho 
purpose of teaching the classical and an- 
cient languages of the East, I will not 
further occupy your time by any remarks 
on the subject. 

“ I have die honor to be, dear Sir, your 
very faithful servant, 

(Signed) “ Graves C. Haughtojt.” 

“ London , Dec. 11 , 1821 .” 

No. V. 

" To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Sir : The matter seems to involve 
two questions. 

« 1st. Whether an Oriental language 
shall be taught to an Englishman in that 
character in which it is written by the 
Natives, where each peculiar &ound is 
represented by its appropriate symbol, 
and l»y means of which an Englishman 
may communicate with a Native ; or in 
some system where the letters of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, by certain combinations 
and arbitrary Yules, shall be made to re- 
present the sounds and pronunciation of 
tlic foreign language. 

« At the East- India College the first 
method is adopted, for these reasons : 
that the original alphabet, in which each 
sound lias its peculiar symbol, furnishes 
a more simple mode of expressing these 
sounds, and makes a stronger impression 
on the mind of tlic Student ; that it 
enables him to read whatever falls in his 
way, and qualifies him to discharge his 
duty in India, by giving him the means 
of perusing himself those official docu- 
ments in the native languages upon which 
he is to act. 

“ And the plan pursued in the College 
is this : 

“ The Students, on their first arrival, 
are taught by the Professor die peculiar 
form and sound of each letter ; and those 
particulars in which the alphabet and the 
mode of writing in the Oriental language 
differ from diose to which the Student 
has been accustomed ore carefully explain- 
ed. The pronunciation is taught by die 
Pupils continuing to repeat the sounds 
uttered by die Professor, till by practice 
they gradually acquire as much facility 
and correctness aa can be reasonably ex- 
pected, and which will enable them to 
speak with fluency and precision, when 
they shall get into the daily habit of 
hearing the language spoken by the Na- 
tives. Perfection can hardly be expected^, 
when we see how difficult it is to aoSfc 
quire French or German, without pas^iig* 
some months among those people. 

“ r the same time that the Professor is 
Ulus -effipoyed, the Students attend the 
Minted (hr Writing master), who is a na- 
tive Of TOttgaft ^ 

towrite theriiAracter, 
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tUejr pronunciation, As soon as they are 
sufficiently familiar with the character and 
the common rujes of the grammar, they 
proceed to read and translate easy pas- 
sages; the Professor reading every word 
distinctly, and explaining the whole gram- 
matical construction, and giving them, at 
the same time, the terms of grammar 
u«od the N atives. They are, at the 
same time, encouraged to make transla- 
tions from English, which they bring to 
the Professor in the character peculiar to 
the language, which gives him an oppor- 
tunity of correcting their errors in gram- 
mar and spelling. And thus, in gram- 
mar, pronunciation, and writing, the 
mode of Instruction is brought as near to 
that which is used by the Natives them- 
selves as any European can pretend to 
accomplish : and with this great advan- 
tage in respect to grammar, that an Eng- 
lishman can perceive, better than a fo- 
reigner, the most suitable method of con - 
veying instruction to his countrymen. 

« 2d. The second question : Which 
is the best system of expressing the sounds 
of an Oriental language in English let- 
ters ? But no system whatever is re- 
quired, when a language can be orally 
taught in its peculiar character. It is only 
useful to explain the sound to the solitary 
Student in his closet, or to communicate 
proper names to the general scholar. It 
is a point upon which men will still con- 
tinue to follow their own judgment ; but 
it forms no part of the course of instruc- 
tion at the East-India College, where the 
Professors never have any occasion of re- 
ferring to the alphabets of European lan- 
guages, except at the very beginning, 
when they select a few English monosyl- 
lables, as examples of the sounds of the 
vowels and diphthongs, and which examples 
are no longer wanted when the sound is 
acquired. The pronunciation of those 
consonants which are not known in Eu- 
rope is acquired by irritation anti prac- 
tice ; and no attempt is made, nor is the 
attempt necessary, to explain by English 
consonants, those sounds, which neither 
such consonants, nor any combination of 
them, ever expressed in our own language ; 
for experience has shewn, that the Stu- 
dents have Very little difficulty in acquir- 
ing the character peculiar to the language. 

‘‘.I am, Sir, yours, Ac. 

“H. G. Keen/’ 

No. VI. 

u T*o Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Sir: I have perused with attention the 
paper which you put into my hands last 
night, and I havethepleasure to commu- t 
hlcate the few following remarks op ;tim 
subject of the reference. 

5; In answer to the first question, 4s to 
J^Wbeihcir or not the alleged difference of 
& Eogland and in ltt^a actually 


exist; and if jt do exist* what lias given 
rise to it?* t say* that as fl*r a« respects 
the practice at the Company's Civil Col- 
lege, die same orthographical system (for 
to that only < the alleged difference ' re- 
lates) is taught as in India : but that, in 
addition to the Calcutta system, a system 
of orthography is employed, which is 
equally applicable to the Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani languages. 

“ This brings me to the next question 
proposed by the Committee, viz. ‘ In wbat 
the alleged difference consists ?* 

“ To this I reply, that tlie few ortho- 
grapliical distinctions on which the whole 
question hinges may be considered under 
two distinct heads, as they relate respec- 
tively to the Arabic and Persian, and the 
Roman diameter. 

“ 1. As respects, then, the Arabic aiul 
Persian characters, it may be briefly stated, 
that in the system pursued for some years 
past at the Calcutta press, the powers of 
certain letters have^been expressed by cer- 
tain arbitrary marlfe and changes of form 
(formerly unknown to the Mohuxnmudan 
teachers), which are of general application 
in the Hindustani language onh/; whereas, 
the system above J'elerred to is calculated 
to produce a just Jp id perfect consistency 
between the Arape, Persian, and Hin- 
dustani, which, iirc point of orthography, 
may be regarded *as strictly analogous. 
But inasmuch as ’the Hindustani works 
printed at the Calcutta press are in ge- 
neral circulation throughout India, the 
Students at tlie Civil College have for two 
terms books from tlie Calcutta press, to 
make them familiar with what may be 
termed the exclusive system of Hindustani 
orthography ; and for two terms books 
originally printed at Calcutta and reprinted 
in this country, in order to make them 
acquainted with the more classical system, 
which maintains an alliance (as lar as an 
alliance can and should be maintained) 
with their Arabic and Persian studies. 

“ 2. As respects the Roman characters, 
or the method employed to express the 
powers of the Arabic and Persian letters, 
it may be stated shortly, as under tlie 
former head, that the exclusive system 
above-mentioned is accompanied by a sys- 
tem of Roman characters, which, in the 
same exclusive manner, is calculated for 
the mere English scholar, and for him 
only to a very limited extent ; inasmuch as 
this method comprises certain anomalous 
forms and combinations, which, as well 
for the English as for every oilier scholar, 
would require a long aim Intricate expla- 
nation. On the other hand, that .system 
which, as respects tiw original character, I 
have ventured to term the mor : classical, is 
coupled with asysfcem of - ' cha- 

racter, which is calculated to i^resent, iu 
a simple andcoipi^teht manjwir, 
cqntincntglaa^eli 
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scholar, die powers of the Arabic and Hume’s) in the course the speech he 

Persian letters. I must he« repeat, delivered at the last Court, he addressed a 

however, that although the respective sys- letter to Dr. Wilkins on the subject. It 

terns of Roman characters are by me par- related only to the mode of teaching Hin- 

ticularly explained to the Students, the doostancc here and in India, and contain- 


classcs are instructed in tlie Arabic and 
Persian letters, and in those only. 

“ I will only mention, in conclusion, that 
the principles of grammar taught at home 
and abroad are strictly the same, and that 
at the Civil College die Students are in- 
sl meted in the grammar terms employed 
in India, in order that they may be pre- 
pared to hold communication with their 
Native Touchers at an eatly period after 
their arrival at their respective Pre- 
sidencies —I am, Sir, ike. 

(Signed) “ Ro.be ut Anderson.'* 

“ Devonshire Street, 
u 1 4th December 1821." 

No. VII. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 
ik Sir : On the subject of the inquiries 
you have done me the honour of proposing, 
1 beg leave to state to you, that, in as Air 
as 1 am able to discover, no essential dif- 
ference exists between the system of in- 
sl ruction followed at Addiscomhe and that 
adopted in India. The pronunciation and 
rcadiug are taught, at the Military Se- 
minary by means of the characters proper 
to the Hindustani, namely, the Persian 
and Nagari, as must no doubt be the case 
in India, where Native Teachers are chiefly 
employed. The Students are also taught 
to. write correctly both these characters ; 
and the books given them to translate are 
composed, for the most part, of selections 
from such works as had been published 
under the patronage of the College Coun- 
cil at Calcutta, with a short collection of 
dialogues in the Persian characters. The 
only difference seems to be in some few 
distinctive marks for guiding the pro- 
nunciation in the Persian characters; and 
those are preferred, because they are of 
established usage, and more generally 
known to the Natives of India ; so that I 
think tin’s alteration will rather promote 
than impede the Student’s progress, when 
lie reaches the place of hi? destination, and 
sits regularly down with a native instructor 
there. —I have the honour to be, &c, &c. 

(Signed) “ John Shakespear." 
“• Addiscombe, 10th December 1821." 

Hie papers having been read : 

Mr. Htnie begged leave, before the 
Court pioceecled: farther, to make a few 
observations v proceeding. 
This wad art relative to 

certain statements that were made in the 
last Generai C6urt ; and ho would ask the 
Chairman; «lrcum- 

stances, proper such a 

course ^ ' lit con- 


ed nothing about Arabic or Sanscrit, as 
there was no dispute about those lan- 
guages. [Mr. Irlurnc here read the letter. 
In it lie requested Dr. Wilkins to point 
out any error into which he might have 
fallen, assured him tlmt lie was most 
anxious to avoid mistakes, and promised to 
correct any inaccuracy which might l>e 
shown to him.] Now, after this applica- 
tion, he would ask whether, in common 
fairness and common politeness. Dr. Wil- 
kins was not bound, before he put the 
question to these Professors, as to the 
point at issue, to let him (Mr. Ilume) see 
on paper those statements of his that were 
objected to ? But he would contend, that 
the papers now laid on the table bore him 
out in his allegations; they proved that 
there was a great difference in the mode of 
teaching Ilindoostanec. lie hoped pub- 
licity would be given to those documents, 
because, when they were once known, the 
dispute would be soon set at rest. He 
had no doubt whatever as to the result. 

Mr. R. Jackson. The papers which had 
just been read were of the last interest, 
because they related to a subject which 
the lion. Chairman himself had, over and 
over again, in terms, declared to be of 
vital importance to the Government of 
India ; therefore he should move that 
they be left on tlie table for the perusal 
of the Proprietors. Whether they ought 
to be printed or not was another question. 
In his opinion it w as right that they should 
be printed, because no person should sit 
clown under the idea that he had been 
maligned, without being afforded the ful- 
lest opportunity of doing himself justice. 
It. certainly was of importance that the 
most propitious mode of educating their 
youth should be adopted ; and it lvas fit. 
that inquiry should be made, in order to 
discover that mode. But the present was 
the most extraordinary course of proceed- 
ing lie had ever heard of; it was. the 
first time he had ever known an appeal to 
be made to a number of gentlemen, to 
get up an answer to part of an Hon. 
Proprietor's speech.. If he had made a 
mistake, was there no other way of cor- 
recting it but by such an appeal ? That 
a grave Committee should make an ap- 
peal of this kiih^ was perfectly novel. He 
was glad of if* /?But still he would over* 
look the unp recedented nature of the in- 
quiry, if it were h6t for the partiality With 
which it was conducted; Dr, Wilkins was 
calledon to put certain queries 
fjMjW^iat ; IJaileybuipj . arid Addiscomhe, 
withbutopce witbthe aim 

who Sw&lh® • . ;,of the 
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merits. {Bear t hetir !) Surely he ought 
to haveseen Dr. Gilchrist, and report 
whetiier those iraper, Actions Which he com- 
plained of did or did not exist. It was 
impossible that justice could be done.to 
the inquiry if reasons were heard only on 
one side, while the other was refused 
the opportunity of coming forward. There- 
fore, let those documents be brought fairly 
before the Proprietors ; let them be printed 
that their contents might be weighed and 
considered by all who took on interest in 
tills important question. He was happy 
to find die system at Haileybury and Ad- 
discombe spoken of in such high terms ; 
because, if it were so regular, so propi- 
tious to instruction, so useful, so effective, 
as it was described, it must surely . have 
produced a host of the best Hindoostanee 
scholars that ever proceeded to India. Why, 
when these Professors pointed out the ac- 
curacy, the regularity, the perspicuity, 
the simplicity, which marked their mode 
of instruction, he could not but conclude 
that the Hindoostanee scholars sent out 
by them to India were beyond all pro-/ 
portion more numerous than those turned 
out by Dr. Gilchrist. But they could 
not fathom the truth of these papers, un- 
til those points were ascertained ; he 
would therefore move, “ That there lie 
laid before the Court all the Reports 
of the College of Calcutta, since the year 
1816, respecting the proficiency of pupils 
in the Hindoostanee language; distin- 
guishing which of the said pupils had 
previously been at the College at Hailey- 
bury, or die seminary at Addiscombe ; how 
long they had resided at either of those 
places, and how long subsequently they 
had been at the College at Calcutta.” It 
was impossible, . continued Mr. Jackson, 
that they should know the truth of this 
matter until these returns were before 
them; they would then be enabled to 
see whether this mistaken man (for so 
the Report made him appear to be) who 
taught the Hindoostanee language by 
means, of Roman letters, had not taken 
the course most likely to produce good 
scholars. On this point, indeed, three 
lineswere sufficient to dispel all doubt. 
They were to be found in the public letter 
of,; Bengal Government, of the 29th 
of February 1804. The Marquis Wel- 
lesley there says, “Your Hon, Court is 
apprised^ that the College of F6rt William 
has derived the greatest advantage s from 
tl^ exeirtiOsiS of Mr, Gilchrist's ability and 
qlilH icatibhS. To his early, labours* . pre- 
vSply to tim. foundation of that impor- 
dft institution, is' -to. be attributed, in a 
gfaMeg ree, the success which has since 

th^ vCoftige cf J^WUliam in the ^ 
quuation ot the Hjtadoio^^ 

Si#' Oififfinst hak'also published several 

w»;0dehtal languages, 


which have greatly feefaitated the adtfui* 
sition of tiaw languages.** Koir, belwt* 
ing as he did, that question ires of vast 
importance, he was extremely glad that 
it was brought to issue. He was sure it 
would be beneficial to the Public that it 
was placed in this situation, and, in order 
that it might be brought to a proper re- 
sult, both for the Directors and the Pro- 
prietors, he would move that the papers 
he had already mentioned be laid before 
the Court. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
inserting in the motion, “ and any Re- 
ports from Bombay and Madras,” which 
was subsequently done. 

Mr. S- Dixon. — If the papers which 
were this day read were intended for the 
benefit of the Proprietors, then he must 
say that letting them merely lie open in 
that house would not be sufficient. They 
ought to be printed. v 

The Chairman. — «([ cannot say whether 
the motion which hap just been made, is 
agreeable to the Gentlemen on tills side of 
the bar, but I see njo objection to it. I 
must, however, here contradict the charge 
of the Learned Gentleman, who, with a 
great deal of unnecessary warmth, has 
imputed partiality tot the Court of Direc- 
tors. We were in pursuit of truth, and 
placed as we were, ip the character of de- 
fendants, we could pake no other course 
than the one we adapted. Dr. Gilchrist, 
in innumerable writings, has attacked us 
right and left. He wishes, I suppose, to 
lift himself to a pinnacle of science, which 
some of the labours of his life may have 
have deserved : but he lias no right to raise 
that pinnacle so high as to place himself 
above other Gentlemen, of approved worth 
and talent, who have been long in the 
Company's service. The Directors were 
collaterally charged with sanctioning two 
different modes of education, and by 
that means stultifying the whole process 
of education, both here and in India. If 
they were not, under these circumstances, 
imperatively called on to defend them- 
selves and their servants, he know not of 
any case in which their interference could 
be justified ! The Learned Gent, .com- 
plains, that Dr. Gilchrist was not exa- 
mined. But surely It would have been 
the most extraordinary, the most extrava- 
gant, the most out-of-the-way proceeding, 
to call on Dr. Gilchrist, with whom we 
have no connexion (as to this. question), 
to come forward and state his * opinion. 
Besides, I could shew a letter in a public 
newspaper, whether written by Ills hand, 
or by some great Oriental scholar and ad- 
mirer of his, A. B. (for such is the signa* 
ture), I cannot determine, in wbiCh v oar ; 
seminaries are ridiculed in the 
sparing manner. , We,. 
obliged to rebut thesje >>jgr£p-. M&dbtxv 
.We were actually pirt- ; 
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We could not recede. With respect to 
the observation of the Hon. Gent. (Mr. 
Hunie) as to the letter which he addressed 
to Dr. Wilkins, it is a matter of a purely 
personal nature, with which we have no- 
thing to do. All we have to inquire is, 
whether they, who are Professors, do their 
duty to the.<Coinpany correctly and faith- 
fully. I sincerely think they do . — ( Hear / 
hear ! ) It must be evident to any person, 
even to those who doubt their knowledge 
and talents, that the papers laid this day on 
the table arc the emanations of no com- 
mon minds. 

Mr. S. Dixon w ished to know whether 
the papers would be printed ? 

The Chairman thought it would be un- 
necessary, as they would be open for in- 
spection in the Proprietors* room. 

Mr. Hume intimated his intention of 
moving that they should be printed. 

An Hon . Proprietor stated that lie was 
anxious, as tar as his ability would allow, 
to contradict an observation which had 
been made at a former Court, when it was 
said “ that a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
and Arabic was of about the same use to 
a young man going out to India, as a 
knowledge of Hebrew would be to an in- 
dividual who was to be employed in active 
business in this country.” He had passed 
a great many years in the service of the 
East- India Company, and, knowing well 
what benefit was derived from a knowledge 
of those languages, he must say that the 
proposition which he had quoted was not 
correct ; because all those who were at all 
conversant with the subject must be aware, 
that almost the whole of the local lan- 
guages of India were derived from the 
Sanscrit and Arabic. He agreed, how- 
ever, with those who held that a knowledge 
of the Hindoostanee and Persian came 
sooner into play than a knowledge of the 
two other languages he had mentioned. 
But if young men of superior talents 
and information, after they had acquired a 
due knowledge of the Hindoostanee and 
Persian, applied themselves to the Sanscrit 
and Arabic (and lie had khown several who 
had done so), they would find those lan- 
guages very useful. Although he con- 
sidered the study of the Hindoostance 
language indispensable, yet he had no pre- 
dilection for tiie use of the Homan cha- 
racter. He thought that the Professors 
acted sensibly in not paying much atten- 
tion to the Homan, and in adopting, in- 
stead of it, the native character. He had 
been at Haileybjiry College, and, taking 
what was stated for truth, namely, that 
the Hindoostattiife language was neglect- 
ed for the Beirigdlee ; it was, he thought, 
not difficult to. Resign the cause. The rea- 
son was, Mr. Hamilton (who was not 
now a professor) encouraged the Bengal - 
Ice | and if bong at that time optional 
AtktHe Jourfkr-Ko, 73. 
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with the young men to choose wliat study 
they pleased, numbers of them selected' 
that language ; so that many of them went 
out to India well studied in the Bengallee 
tongue, but little acquainted with the 
Hindoostannce : a language, the know- 
ledge of which must be useful to every 
man. lie thought they should give up 
the Bengallee entirely, or, at least, consi- 
der it in a secondary point of view. Hin- 
doo and Persian were the languages that 
ought to be most sedulously cultivated. 
Persian was the language of business — 
Hindoostance the colloquial language. 
After these w’ere acquired, an individual 
might apply himself to the study of any 
other Oriental tongue he pleased. 

Mr. Parry denied that the Bengallee lan- 
guage was of such trivial importance as 
the lion. Proprietor had described it to 
be. When he went out to Bengal, he ap- 
plied to the study of the Hindoostauec and 
Persian languages ; but on his appointment 
to a situation in the province of Becrboom, 
lie scarcely found a single person to wdiom 
he could speak in either of those tongues, 
except a few of the Company *s servants. 
He was therefore compelled to learn the 
Bengallee, and afterwards transacted busi- 
ness in that language during his residence 
there; and although lie resided for seven 
years at Calcutta after his return, where 
Hindoostance is generally spoken, the 
Bengallee was the most useful in the com- 
mercial line, in which he continued till he 
left India. If a man could speak the 
Hlndoostanee, he might travel with great 
facility (as with French in Europe) all 
through Hindustan ; but if he was sta- 
tioned in the Provinces, the language thero 
spoken became essential ; and if he pro- 
ceeded to other parts of India, either on 
the Madras side or the coast of Malabar, 
he would find different languages spoken. 
If their young men, educated at Iiailcy- 
bury, were desirous to apply themselves to 
study, they would find that a knowledge 
of one, tw o, three, or more languages, 
would be most serviceable to them. He 
would not. confine them to the acquire- 
ment of the Hindoostanee and Persian ; 
the Arabic and Sanscrit were extremely 
useful ; from the latter all the Hindoo 
languages were derived. Looking at the 
sAbjectVith the eye of experience, he 
thought & ought not to be suffered to 
go forth uncontr^licted, that there was 
little or no use in learning any language 
but the Hindoostanee, preparatory to em- 
barking for India. Suppose a man had 
business to transact in different parts of 
Europe— in Germany, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal,— would it not be most fortunate for 
him if lie had some knowledge of the lan- 
guage of each of those countries? Now, 
in India, there was such an immense va- 
riety of language and dialect, that it was 
VOL.XIII. M 
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impossible to go through the country, or 
to transact business with facility, if you 
were acquainted with only one ; indeed if 
it were considered necessary only to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Hindoostanee, 
the Company were losing a great deal of 
money, by affording facilities for instruc- 
tion, in so many other languages. lSut 
he never could believe, that an acquaint- 
ance with Ilindoostanec alone was suffi- 
cient for a young man going out to India. 

The Hon. Proprietor who preceded the 
last speaker observed, that he had not 
said, nor did he mean to say, that the 
Ilindoostanec language alone should take 
the place of all other Oriental tongues. 
But' lie contended, that if a young man 
were instructed in two or even three lan- 


guages, the gieatest attention should be 
paid to the Hindoostanee. Men of genius 
and application easily made themselves 
complete masters of two, three, or four 
languages; but, as a general plan, he 
conceived one language ought to he par- 
ticularly adhered to ; and he had no doubt 
that the Hindoostanee, on account of its 
general usefulness, deserved the prefer- 
ence. The lion. Director was, it appear, 
ed, employed in the commercial depart- 
ment : but he believed the Bengal lee lan- 
guage was not now employed to one-third 
the extent it was, at the time the Hon. 
Director was in India. It so happened 
(said the Hon. Proprietor) that he was 
very well-grounded in Bengallee, ami 
when he proceeded to India, lie entered 
the College, and he there prosecuted his 
Bengallee studies. He was afterwards 
sent to different provinces, remote from 
Bengal, and lie found liis knowledge of 
that language was of no use whatever. 
He would not apologize to the Court for 
taking up their time with these observa- 
tions, because lie was quoad-hocj a prac- 
tical man. It was of very great impor- 
tance that these papers should be printed : 
and he thought they could not give the 
people of England, who were so much 
interested in this subject, a more valuable 
present. If they were merely left open 
for inspection, very few gentlemen could 
spare time to come and read them ; but 
if each Proprietor was furnished with a 
set of those interesting documents, he 
could study them at his leisure. Indeed 
they were of so much importance, that, in 
his opinion, the public mind ought to he 
directed towards them. The Company 
• had twenty-four very honourable and very 
intelligent gentlemen to conduct their af- 
fairs! they possessed every facility for 
the acquirement of information ; but the 
same facility was not, of course, extended 
to others, who could therefore acquire, 
Comparatively, but a restricted knowledge 
Jif die Company’s affairs. There were 
jjhro Volumes, containing much useful 


matter on commercial subjects, printed 
for the use of the Court of Directors, 
from which the Proprietors might glean 
much information. He did not mean to 
say that they should be handed gratis to 
the Proprietors, hut that they should be 
sold to those who chose to purchase them. 
Let the Court of Directors send fifty or 
a hundred copies to their booksellers. 
Black and Co., and they would soon 
be disposed of. He would say to any 
Gentleman, who was looking for a seat in 
the Direction, 44 Those volumes contain 
much useful and important matter: you 
had better peruse them ; you will find 
them of infinite use.” Sure he was, that 
a geutleman thus situated, if he were at 
all cognizant of the information they con- 
tained, would, without hesitation, pay ten 
guineas for those volumes. 

The Chairman M It is undcistood, I 
believe, to be the general wish of the 
Court that these papers should be printed. 
We now conic to the Learned Gentle- 
man’s motion.” 

Mr. R. Jackson.— if I think it is a mo- 
tion of great, importance to the right un- 
derstanding of the case.” 

The Chairman.— 44 It. ought not to he 
narrowed to the Hindoostanee language. 
Instead of saying, * the report of the Cal- 
cutta College, since the year 181G, respect- 
ing the proficiency of pupils in the Ilin- 
doostanee language,' it would be better to 
make it, 4 in the Oriental languages.’ ” 

Mr. R Jackson said, the only ground 
on which he preferred stating the Ilin- 
doostanec language was, because he wish- 
ed to see the proficiency made in a tongue, 
which abounded through India, as com- 
pared with other tongues, in the propor- 
tion of about five to one. He did not, 
however, look lightly on the Sanscrit and 
Arabic : he in fact venerated them ; and, 
therefore, he would not exclude them 
from his motion, but adopt the words, 
44 proficiency of the pupils in the several 
Oriental languages.” 

Mr. Rchb said, he was glad that the 
words 14 several Oriental languages” had 
been inserted instead of 44 the Hindoo- 
stanee language.” So much had been 
asserted about the Hindoostanee language 
in this country : it had been so often de- 
scribed as the most important of all Orien- 
tal languages ; and an lion. Gentleman 
having declared that, compared with it, 
every other Eastern tongue sunk into 
insignificance, that he could not avoid 
stating his impression on the subject. 
Now there were very many places where 
this language, though it was described as 
being universal, was.not spoken at all. He 
had travelled some hundreds of miles in 
the Carnatic, and though he understood 
and spoke Hindoostanee, yet in that long 
journey, if he excepted some few Sepoy 
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officers, he met not a native that was ac- 
quainted with it He made his commu- 
nication through the medium of a person 
who spoke the Malabar language, and 
French. He travelled from ilenares to 
the celebrated pagoda of llurmiizc- 
ram, and he met none who understood 
the Hindoostanee language. The Ilin- 
doostance, he might be permitted to ob- 
serve, was not a language of science nor 
of diplomacy ; neither was it the lan- 
guage of correspondence, nor the language 
of account. It was, to assimilate ideas, 
something like what the lingua Franca 
was in the countries up the Mediterranean. 
It was considerably spoken, but, as he 
bad just observed, it was not the language 
of science, diplomacy, correspondence, or 
account. lie had been in many parts of 
Tien gal, where no person, except the ser- 
vants of the different factories, could speak 
Hindoostanee ; the general language was 
llengallee. In his opinion, much as the 
idea had been scouted, it was important 
for young men leaving tills country for 
India to understand the Sanscrit language, 
because it formed the basis of the Hin- 
doostanee, and was, in fact, the foundation 
of tiled ilFerent Indian languages. 

Mr. Hume observed, that after the 
statements of the two Hon. Directors, he 
must say a word upon this subject. The 
one gentleman seemed to think that San- 
scrit was the most important language to 
be acquired by the Students; and the 
other had taken upon himself to say that 
Hindoostanee was almost useless. Now 
he held in his hand two important docu- 
ments, which gave a very different repre- 
sentation of the matter. One was from 
Lord Minto, who in a speech at the Col- 
lege of Fort William, 20th of Sept. 18 IS, 
wiid, “the Sanscrit can scarcely be deemed 
a living tongue, and so recently as in our 
own generation was yet an impenetrable 
mystery.** So that (observed the Hon. 
Proprietor) the young were to lose their 
time in learning “ an impenetrable mys- 
tery !’* Hie Noble Lord went on : 

“ The Persian, Hindoostanee, and Ben- 
galee languages are those which qualify 
the Students for the civil offices of the 
Provinces ; these languages are indeed 
indispensable; whilst Arabic and San- 
scrit may be dispensed with in the earlier 
stages, even of the higher departments, 
and altogether in the rest.” Hiis was 
the evidence to which he had resorted be- 
fore, in support of the proposition, that 
out of so great a variety of languages as 
existed on the continent of India, the 
most useful should be adopted for the 
acquirement of the Students. The next 
testimony he had upon this point was 
that of an Hon. Director (Mr. Edmon- 
stone), whom he did not now see in his 
place* who in his address to the College 


of Fort William upon the peculiarities 
which distinguished Dr. Gilchrist’s sys- 
tem, gives the preference to the Hindoo- 
stanee as the most useful of all the lan- 
guages of India; for he said, “ the nice 
and intricate rules which govern the con- 
struction of the Hindoostanee language ; 
the peculiarities which distinguish that 
language ; the elegance, the variety, and 
the power of which it is susceptible, 
were brought to light by the long and 
arduous labours of Dr. Gilchrist, who 
had the merit of exploring, by the mere 
force of genius and industry, the nature 
and conformation of that complex and 
intricate dialect. Hie knowledge which, 
prior to that era, the servants of the Com- 
pany in general attained, of a language 
so extensive in its use and application, 
and so intimately connected with every 
branch of the administration of this em- 
pire, naturally corresponded with the ob- 
scurity which prevailed, until dispelled by 
the philological labours of the author of 
the Hindoostanee Grammar and Diction- 
ary, and by the progressive operations of 
the College. Having no access to gram- 
matical instruction, nor even to books 
composed in the Hindoostanee language, 
for of the latter none but a few poetical 
works were in existence, the servants of 
the Company principally derived their ac- 
quaintance with that language from their 
intercourse with the natives in the ordi- 
nary concerns of private life, and in the 
transaction of public (affairs.” Hiis, then, 
was the evidence of an lion. Director, 
who, he would take upon himself to say, 
had better opportunities, from the situa- 
tion he held at the College of Calcutta, of 
forming a correct opinion upon the subject 
than any other gentleman now present. 
Before he sat down, he must take this 
opportunity of repelling an insinuation 
thrown out by the Chairman to the preju- 
dice of Dr. Gilchrist. The Hon. Chair- 
man, in alluding to the. letter of the Doc- 
tor which had appeared in the newspapers, 
thought proper to suggest the probability 
tiiat the Doctor had manufactured the let- 
ter which he had published as addressed to 
himself, upon the subject under conside- 
ration. Now he (Mr. H.) would take 
upon himself to say, that the letter alluded 
to w as a genuine one, and that before 
Dr. Gilchrist published it, he did him 
(Mr. H.) the honour of submitting it to 
his perusal. . He considered the insinua- 
tion of the Hon. Chairman as a most un- 
justifiable attack upon the character of Dr. 
Gilchrist, who, he believed, was incapable 
of putting to paper a letter as addressed 
to himself which he had not actually re- 
ceived ; and if the Hon. Director knew 
the Doctor as well as he (Mr. H.) did, no 
doubt he would be the last man to bring 
so offensive a charge against him. 

M2 
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The Claimant in explanation, said, ha 
didnotmean diradtjy Wxharge Of. Gil- 
christ with tabricatftig the letter ; all he 
meant to say was, that so extraordinary a 
production had an air of suspicion about 
it No one could doubt that Dr. Gil- 
christ was a literary character (for he had 
written a great many letters), and know- 
ing the license which persons of literary 
habits sometimes assumed, in writing let- 
ters to themselves and then answering 
them, he thought it possible such a literary 
fiction had been adopted on this occasion. 
There were verydistinguislied precedents for 
such a proceeding. The classical authors 
of the country, The Spectators, The Tal- 
ler s, and The Guardians , were constantly 
writing letters to themselves, and then 
publishing the answers. He confessed he 
had thought that Dr. Gilchrist hod been 
playing on one of these literary tricks ; 
but however he was glad to be undeceived 
by the assurance of the Hon. Gentleman 
that the letter was actually received, and 
that the Doctor was not its author. Be- 
fore he put the question fipon the motion 
which had been made, he wished to know 
why the hon. and learned Proprietor 
(Mr. Jackson) had limited his motion to 
the year 1816? He was sure that the 
Hon. Gentleman could have no invidious 
motive in so restricting the motion, under 
an idea that the year 1816 might happen 
to be a peculiarly unfavourable year in 
the production of proficients in the Orien- 
tal languages, thereby taking the ques- 
tion under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances; from what he knew of the 
Hon. Gent, ’s candour and liberality, he 
would freely acquit., him of having any 
such motive. Would it not be better, then, 
that the motion should comprehend the 
reports made from the very beginning of 
the Institutions, in order that the Court 
might see at one view the advantages as 
well as the disadvantages of the system ? 

Mr. Jackson said, the Hon. Chairman 
had done him but justice in acquitting 
him of any sinister motive, in limiting the 
morion to 1816. He ' was sorry to have 
fixed upon that particular year, for he 
really did not know, until he was inform- 
ed from the Chair, that that was a pecu- 
liarly unfavourable year. His only anxie- 
ty was, not to loadthetable with too many 
papers, but he was quite willing to accede 
to the suggestion. 

The Chairman said, the Hon. and 
learned Gentleman was mistaken in sup- 
posing dipt he meant to state as a fact, 
that! 816 was a peculiarly unfavourable 
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year; he did notT mean to state airy such 
thing, for he did tsoh know; dipt the. feet 
was so, he believed it was not. 

Mr. Parry concurred with the Hon. 
Chairman in thinking, that before any 
opinion was formed upon this question, 
the Court ought to have before it all the 
evidence which could be adduced, in or- 
der to enable it to form a correct judg- 
ment, ns to the advantages as well as the 
disadvantages of the system. The mo- 
tion, therefore, ought to include the first 
report made since the establishment of 
Haileybury College. There might be 
particular years in which the Reports 
would appear to be unfavourable, but 
surely the Public ought to have a fair op- 
portunity of knowing the advantages as 
well as the disadvantages. 

Mr. Jackson by no means wished to se- 
lect any particular years, whether favour- 
able or unfavourable ; so far from limit- 
ing the inquiry, 1$ was anxious that it 
should be most tx tensive, and therefore 
he could have no Objection to accede to 
any suggestion for* that purpose. It was 
not his wish to disparage any of the lan- 
guages of the East; but seeing an inclina- 
tion to discourage the Hindoostance, he 
wished to know upon what authority that 
discouragement wits founded, and, at the 
same time, to ascertain the reason why 
persons appointed to hold situations in the 
Company’s serviced had, in some instances, 
displayed such lamentable deficiency in 
the knowledge of the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage previously to their going to India ; 
lie alluded particularly to the medical de- 
partment. He could see no reason for 
discouraging attainments in the Hindoo- 
stanee, and a preference given to other 
languages, which, from the best informa- 
tion, could not be so generally useful. 
Without wishing to cast any slight upon 
those languages, he was anxious to see 
how far it was desirable to give the pre- 
ference to the more obsolete languages, 
rather than the Hindoostanee. 

After some further conversation, it was 
agreed to amend the motion, by substi- 
tuting the words “ since the institution 
of Haileybury College," instead of “ since 
the year 1816." 

The motion, as thus amended, was then 
put by the Chairman, and carried unani- 
mously. 

On account of the great length of the 
Debate , on the 19 th Dec . last, we are 
obliged to defer giving the remainder of the 
report tiU our next number. 
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COURT MARTIAL 

ON CArT. T. r. THOMPSON, LATE POLITICAL 
AGENT AT KlSHME. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , 1 Gth July 1821. 

General Orders.-— At a General Court 
Martial, assembled at Bombay on the 4th 
day of May 1821, Capt. T. P. Thomp- 
son, of his Majasty's 17tli Light Dragoons, 
late Political Agent at Kishme, and Com- 
manding Officer of the troops stationed 
on that island, was arraigned upon the 
undermentioned charges, viz. 

1st. €t For disobedience of orders, in 
having, between the 22d October and 17th 
November 1820, rashly and without due 
consideration undertaken an expedition 
into the interior of Arabia, in direct con- 
tradiction to the general tenor of the 
powers vested in him £s Political Agent, 
and particularly to the ^instructions com- 
municated to him in the letter of the Chief 
Secretary of Government, dated the 8th 
June 1821. 

2d. ** For neglect of duty, in having 

marched from Belad Beni Bu Hassan to 
attack Belad Beui Booali, on the 9th No- 
vember 1820, without taking the neces- 
sary military precautions, although lie 
well knew that the enemy were in force in 
his front; and in having on the march per- 
mitted, in the most negligent and unofficcr- 
like manner, the detachment under liis 
command to be attacked unformed and 
unprepared, which led to its being entirely 
defeated, with the loss of its guns, stores, 
and baggage. 

3d. “ For neglect of duty in having, 

during the said affair on the 9tli Novem- 
ber 1820, been deficient in personal exer- 
tion, and in not having done his utmost 
to repulse and defeat the enemy on that 
occasion. 

4th. “ For disgraceful conduct, unbe- 
coming the cliaractcr of an officer, in 
having addressed an official report to the 
Chief Secretary of Government, dated the 
18th November 1820, and to the Adju- 
tant General of the Army under the same 
date, in which he unjustly, and without 
foundation, ascribed his defeat in the said 
affair of the 9th of November 1820 to the 
misbehaviour before the enemy on that 
day of the officers and men who composed 
the detachment under his command. ” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision. 

Finding and Sentence. — “ The Court 
having maturely weighed and considered 
all that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what has been 


the following opinion on the respective 
charges preferred against the prisoner 
Capt. T. P. Thompson, of His Majesty’s 
17th Light Dragoons. 

“ That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
1 st charge, except in as far as the Court 
arc of opinion that the expedition into the 
interior of Arabia was undertaken rasbly, 
on account of the smallness of the detach- 
ment ; and they do therefore acquit him of 
every other part of the said charge. 

“ That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
2d charge, and the Court do therefore 
honourably acquit him of the same. 

“ That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
3d charge, and the Court do therefore 
honourably acquit him of tbe same. 

“ With regard to the 4tli charge, that 
the prisoner is guilty of having addressed 
an official report to the Chief Secretary to 
Government, dated the 18th November 
1 820, and to the Adjutant General of the 
army, under the same date, in which he 
unjustly, and without foundation ascribed 
his defeat in the said affair of the 9th 
November 1820 to the misbehaviour be- 
fore the enemy on that day of the officers 
and inen who compose tbe detachment 
under his command. But the Court are 
at the same time of opinion, that this re- 
port proceeded from erroneous conclusions, 
and they do therefore acquit him of dis- 
graceful conduct unbecoming an officer. 

“ The Court having found the pri- 
soner guilty as above specified, do there- 
fore adjudge him, the said Capt. T. P. 
Thompson, to be publicly reprimanded, in 
such manner as His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in- Chief may think proper.** 

Revised opinion.— “ The Court having 
taken into mature deliberation a letter 
from His Excellency the Commander- 
in- Chief, feel themselves, nevertheless, 
bound to adhere to their original finding 
and sentence.’* 

“ Confirmed, 

(Signed) “ C. Colville, Lieut. Gen.” 
“ The Most Noble the Commande»*m- 
Cliief directs that the foregoing order be 
entered in the General Order Book, and 
read at the head of every regiment in His 
Majesty's service in India. 

“ By Order of . the Most Noble the Com- 
mander-in- Chief.' 

“ Trios. M‘Mahon, Col. A. G.” 


APPOINTMENT. 

May 25. Capt. J. A. Hodgson, loth 
regt. Bengal N. I., to be Surveyor Gene- 
ral of India. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. . 

FURTHER AGGRESSION OF THE BURMAHS, 

Extract of a letter from Chittagong.— 
“ Lieut. Fisher, Assistant in the Survey- 
ing Department, who was seized by the 
Kutchar Rajah, tributary to the 13ur- 
malis, in the direction of Sylhet, I am 
afraid is not released yet : the Govern- 
ment have written about him. The Bur- 
mahs have also seized a number of his 
men, who were sent out some time ago by 
Dr. M*Ilae, at this place, to catch ele- 
phants to the S E . of this, for Govern- 
ment, and have been flogging them se- 
verely, and hanging them up by the heels 
to a tree. Hie magistrate here wrote to 
the Burmahs to release them ; they replied 
that if 3,000 rupees were sent them, as 
also all the elephants we caught this year 
in that direction, and about 1,200 rupees 
to pay for their hircarrahs, Sec. they would 
release them, but not otherwise. This 
has been represented to Government by 
the magistrate. Wc expect to be sent out 
in the cold weather against the Burmahs, 
to give them a tight lesson at once, for 
they have been very insolent and trouble- 
some for some time past. Col. G. , of our 
corps, is going off by dawk to Sylhet to 
review the Seebundy Corps at that place ; 
and Colonel C., of the Invalid Establish- 
ment, is ordered from Dacca to come here 
and inspect the five companies of our corps 
at this place. This is quite a novel thing, 
sending an invalid officer to inspect, a re- 
gular, or even any corps at a distant sta- 
tion .” — Calcutta Paper. 


intelligence: from askehchur. 

Asseerghur , May 31, 1821. — Since I 
last wrote to you I have little to mention in 
the way of news. 

The company which has been de- 
tached from this fortress after Shaick 
Dhulloo has received orders to return into 
garrison, so that in a day or two we may 
expect it. 

The Bheels are infesting our neighbour- 
hood sadly. A classie of Dr. Inglis's was 
stopped by them a few days since, on his 
return from Mbow to this fortress, but the 
only article that they took a liking to was 
a book— Elphinstone’s Cabul. 

The sappers and miners are still work- 
ing hard towards the levelling of the in- 
terior of the Upper Fort, but as yet they 
have effected little indeed towards its im- 
provement. 

We expect Sir John Malcolm and his 
suite here at the end of next month, on 
their way to old England, overland. We 
have had no rain, nor is there any appear- 
ance of its approach. 

J VMe Ai. Joura., Vol. XII. p. sol. 


T he cholera moriki* has been raging at 
Boorhanpore, and carried off many hun- 
dreds of poor mortals, but at last it has 
much abated. — Hurt. 


INDIA ( NOT BRITISH). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lahore . — “ Runjeet Singh has at length 
knocked on the head all the petty Rajahs 
from Lahore to, Cashmere; and tells the 
Mahajuns and Sahoos that they may now 
assure themselves of entire safety to their 
caravans. He is fortifying Lahore, to be, 
as he says, prepared for either fortune. 

“ He had some time ago an embassy 
from the Ghorkas, and was so much 
pleased with the appearance of the men 
who escorted tlie Wakcel, that lie begged 
they might be turned over to his bat- 
talions ; and he further requested that men 
of similar appearance might be sent to 
him from Nepali. The elder Koour 
( Kurk Singh) is at the head of an army, 
intended to march* upon the districts occu- 
pied by the Afghan chief, Mahomed Azeem 
Khan. Runjeet looks with an unquiet eye 
towards Ilindoosfen ; tlie least movement 
made by the Commissaries of Ordnance 
at Hansi or LoodJ&iiali gives him a slight 
fever.” 

JRhojmul. — “ Some days ago, the young 
Nuwaub was, under a royal salute, clothed 
in a khillaut of investiture from the Go- 
vernor-General : on which occasion lie 
presented a nuzzttr of 105 gold inohurs, 
thus acknowledging the Governor- General 
to be tlie MoghuL Tlie Dewanny is no 
doubt a very comfortable thing, but tlie 
Wuzeer-ool-Mootluck are more brilliant, 
and are now' quietly merging into the ca- 
nopied chair of tlie City of Palaces.” 

Jay poor. -— tt Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, un- 
successful in his attempt at remounting 
the throne of his ancestors, lias come 
across the desart from Shikerpoor, and in- 
tends proceeding on by Delhi to his old 
asylum at Loodianali. The personal cha- 
racter of this king is of the true legitimate 
cast, indolent and addicted to pleasure; 
he might possibly preserve his throne in 
peaceable times, but seems totally desti- 
tute of the energy and talent necessary to 
reacquire one.” 

Gualior “ Sindiah’s army is as quiet 
as gunpowder. Anbajee Ghatkiah, his 
principal Sellahdar Chief, tells Sindiah that 
unless his arrears are paid, he must be un- 
der the disagreeable necessity of taking them 
vi et armis. Hie Maharajah exclaims pa- 
thetically against the barbarity of such 
treatment; and then, “ his eye, in a fine 
phrenzy roiling,” says, it is fate, for that 
tlie star of bis ill-fortune has for seven 
years and a half remained very near the 
meridian, but that it is now, very good 
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naturedly, descending in an adagio move- 
ment. M 

Delhi — “ The Ex- King of Cabul, Shoo- 
ja-al-Mulik, so long confined at Lahore, 
and since a wanderer from one asylum to 
another, has recently reached Delhi via 
Jypore, after sustaining a complete defeat 
by Mahrnood Shake Vizir. Those who 
have read Mr. Elphinstone’s description of 
this amiable Prince, and recollect the for- 
mer magnificence by which he was sur- 
round ed, may in his present situation find 
ample and painful reason for moralizing 
on the instability of human power, and on 
the ingratitude of human nature. — From 
the Akkburs, as quoted by Cal. Jour . July 20. 

CHOLERA MO RHUS, &C. 

Z ill ah Sarun. — Extract of a letter, dated 
Derowley, Zillah Sarun, June 20, 1821 : 
— “ For the last fortnight the cholera has 
been raging alarmingly on the western 
frontier of this district, and the contiguous 
boundary of Goruckporc ; a number of 
families in many villages have lost, the 
greatest part of their members, and the 
ltajah of this unfortunate tract of country 
was obliged to fly with his whole house- 
hold from liis capital, to one of his aban- 
doned forts, situated in a more healthy cli- 
mate. The sultriness of the atmosphere 
caused the heat, which has been excessive- 
ly intolerable for the last month, and the 
prevalence of strong easterly winds, which 
are always considered unwholesome, have 
combined, I imagine, to occasion this mor- 
tality : for I can assure you, Ouse rice 
very seldom finds its way so far ; and es- 
pecially into those poor families who have 
suffered most, and who seldom, if ever, can 
afford to eat any rice whatever, except what 
they cultivate themselves. The Gogra is 
rising rapidly, which leads me to suppose 
the rains have commenced to the westward, 
though we have not had a shower here yet. 
Owing to the abundance of the produce 
of the last barley wheat crop, grain is very 
cheap in this province at present, but will 
rise considerably in price if we have not 
rain shortly. The sugar-cane crops here- 
abouts are very luxuriant, and the indigo 
ratoons, though somewhat burnt up by the 
heat, hold out the prospect of yielding a 
good cutting next month.” — Hurkaru. 

CHINTOMUN ROW OF SANG LEE. 

Extract of a Letter.—" Shanpoor, near 
Belgaum, and the southern districts which 
were taken from Chintomun Row, the 
head of the Putwerdeur family, in August 
1820, were about the middle of last 
month restored to that jagheerdar, with 
the exception of about six or seven vil- 
lages, which, I understand, have not yet 
been given back. This is the third time 
that this Chief has experienced the cle- 
mency of the British Government. It 


may l>c in your recollection, that it was 
only in October 1819, that Colonel Pritz- 
ler was obliged to move to his capital with 
a light division of the Field Force sta- 
tioned in the Southern Mahratta country, 
to compel him to acknowledge his alle- 
giance to the British Government, or to 
secure his person : on which occasion, 
Chintomun Row came into the Colonel’s 
camp, and publicly signed a declaration, 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Bri- 
tish Government, their clemency towards 
him, and received back liis jaghccr on the 
express conditions of renouncing the late 
Chief of the Mahratta Empire, Bajee Row, 
and promising faithfully to conform to the 
articles of the grant under which he held 
his jagheer from the British Government. 
This is the only Chief in the Southern 
Mahratta country that I have heard of, 
who has evinced the slightest dissatisfac- 
tion under the mild administration of that 
enlightened statesman, Mr. Elphinstone.” 
— Hurkaru . 


CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL, APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Department . 

July 14. Mr. Evylyn Meadow-s Gordon, 
to be Junior Assistant to the Agent of the 
Governor- General in Saugur and the Ner- 
hudda Territories. 

Jit die in l Depart merit. 

July 6. Mr. G. Mainwaring to be Ad- 
ditional Register of the Zillali Court of 
Allahabad , 

Mr. W. Blackburn, Register of the Zil- 
lah Court at Juan pore. 

13. Mr. E. Bradford, Assistant to the 
Magistrate of Bareilly. 

Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, ditto ditto of 
Benares. 

Mr. J. T. Rivaz, ditto ditto of Burd- 
waun. 

Mr. W. P. Okedori, ditto ditto of Mora- 
dabad. 

Territorial Department. 

May 11 . Mr. It. William, to be Assis- 
tant to the Secretary to the Board of Com- 
missioners in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. 

18. Mr. H. Manning, Assistant to the 
Salt Agent at Cuttack, and vested with 
the charge of the Custom-House at Bala- 
sore, as Collector. 

Mr. W. P. Palmer, Assistant to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Revenue. 

25. Mr. J. E. Wilkinson, Collector of 
Canda. 

Mr. C. D. Russell, Deputy Collector 
of Government Customs and Town Du- 
ties at Benares. 

June 29. Mr. J. B. Laing, to be Col- 
lector of Purneah. 

July 6. Mr. J. Drew, Superintendent 
of Midland Salt Chokies. 
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Botfrd of Customs, ■ Saltand Opium, md soori >s 4h€>se buggies wet* passed fcy. 
Superintendent of the Salt Golahs at Sul- the prisoner got into the buggy a gain, and 
kea. drove gently on. Gonsalves asked, “ Why 

1 3. Mr. W. P. Palmer, Assistant to the don’t you drive quicker ?” On which the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. prisoner got up on his feet, and began to 


Mr, F. Anderson, Assistant to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Commissioners 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

Commercial Department, 

June 29. Mr. G. 11. B. Borney, to be 
Commercial Resident, at Bauleali. 

Mr. F. Nepean, Assistant to the Com- 
mercial Resident at Patna. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 
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LAW 1NXEL1JGKNCF.. 

Supreme Court, June 2 1, 1821. 

Trial of Mr. De Souza for shooting at 
Mr. Gonsalves. 

Mr. Joseph Gonsalves, the prosecutor, 
being sworn, deposed, that having gone 
to Chowringhee theatre on the night of 
the 23d of Feb. last, he met the prisoner, 
Mr. Lewis De Souza, after the play. The 
prisoner asked for the prosecutor’s palan- 
keen for Miss Dias, and ottered to take 
him home with him in his buggy; to which 
the prosecutor agreed. When the prose- 
cutor was. going to step into the buggy, 
near the pit door of the theatre, the pri- 
soner said, “ Wait a little and having 
gone into the buggy himself, and put 
on his coat which was in the buggy, he 
came down again and d<%ired the prosecu- 
tor to drive to the top of the street (i. e. 
the turning where the Camac street joins 
the Chowringhee road). The prisoner 
having walked that distance, about 100 
yards, there got into the buggy, and they 
drove off together, and proceeded till 
they came to . the end of Park Street. 
There the prisoner sent off the Syce, de- 
siring him to go to the house of Mrs. 
Gonsalves. The prisoner then drove on, 
taking the left-hand road, that is, the road 
opposite to Park Street leading to the 
Part, assigning as his reason that they 
would get sooner home that way. When 
they came to the cross road, they turned 
to die right, taking the road towards the 
Government House; and shortly after- 
wards the prisoner suddenly stopped the 
buggy and jumped out. It was very 
dark; lie began handling the reins as if 
putting them to rights. While they were 
stopping in this riuusher* two buggies pas- 
Wtf «**#• the prosecutor thlhkalieheard 


stare all around him very hard ; and sud- 
denly putting his hand under his coat, 
drew out a pistol, with which lie imme- 
diately shut the prosecutor. 

The prosecutor being requested by Sir 
Francis MacNaghten to describe the spot 
where this happened, said, that it was so 
dark at the time that he could not say 
exactly where it was. He does not think 
it was near the railing of the Government 
1 louse, and he cannot tell how far it 'was 
from the place where they set off. 

The prosecutor deposed that the pri- 
soner took the pistol from under liis coat 
(pointing with his own hand to his left 
breast), am! shot- him in the right cheek. 
The prosecutor then fell out of the buggy. 
He is quite certain that he received the 
wound while in ^the buggy ; but cannot 
tell whether two pistols were tired or not. 
He does not know how lie came out of the 
buggy, whether he was pushed out, or fell 
out m consequence of the wound. When 
he came to himsdlf (having been for some 
time senseless) 1ml saw no one near him ; 
and walked alone^to wards the Durrumtol- 
lah, and proceeded along that street with 
the intention of gfeiug to the Native Hos- 
pital. The reason he did not go direct 
home was, because the Hospital was nearer. 
He met a native Mussulman on the road, 
and asked his assistance, but it was refused, 
lie went to the house of Mrs. Gonsalves, 
who is his stepmother, and lives nearly op- 
posite to the Native Hospital. 

The prosecutor is not related to the pri- 
soner, but they often met at the house of 
Mrs. Gonsalves, who is the prisoner’s 
aunt ; and they had been on friendly terms, 
and never had a disagreement of any sort. 

The prosecutor lost, at the time of this 
accident, a penknife, a silver pencil case, 
and his hat. He also, on further recollec- 
tion, says, that he lost his watch. (Being 
asked, he repeated that he is certain the 
prisoner shot him in the buggy.) 

Being asked if he could conceive any 
motive the prisoner could have for shooting 
him ? He said, No. He mentioned that 
the prisoner some time before, we think he 
said about ten or twelve days previously, 
took him, for the purpose, as the prisoner 
pretended, of introducing him to a gentle- 
man on the course. The prisoner having 
taken him hear by the theatre, then said, 
that he had brought hint to see a duel that 
was to take place there. On this the pro- 
secutor asked him « Why he was going to 
lead him into such a scrape ?'* Ihe pri- 
soner replied, “ You win onlywitnes§ the 
duel and "then come 





as nobody appeared. The prosecutor did 
not see tojr pistols in the prisoner's pos- 
session on dint occasion. The prisoner 
told him that two oilier gentlemen were to 
come there ; but the prosecutor heard 
nothing more of the matter. 

On one of the Jury asking, “ Did you, 
during the period of your intimacy with 
the prisoner see any thing in his conduct 
indicative of a disordered mind?” Ife 
answered “ Nothing whatever.” He had 
known the prisoner for two years before, 
but he had been very intimate with him 
only for two months previous to this affair ; 
that is, while lie resided with Mrs. Gon- 
salves. He was not in the habit of meeting 
the prisoner any where before that time. 

The next witness examined was called 
Augury, a Mussulman, the prisoner’s 
syce. He recollects going to the Theatre 
with his master on the night in question. 
Ilis master went alone ; but another 
gentleman went into the buggy with him 
when he was about to return. It being 
a very dark night, he could not know 
the other gentleman. Iiis master went 
into the buggy, and there put on his coat 
which was in the buggy ; and then the 
other gentleman went in, and they both 
drove off together. The witness accom- 
panied them part of the way, but when 
they came to the top of Park-street, where 
the roads to the fort and to the burying- 
ground cross the Chowringhee road, his 
master ordered him to go to the house’ of 
Mrs. Gonsalves, and wait for him. The 
witness accordingly took the Chowringhee 
road directly home ; his master, with the 
buggy, took the left-hand road. Witness 
went direct to the house of Mrs. Gon- 
salves ; but the horse and buggy having 
come to the house of Mr. Thomas De 
Souza, witness went there ; and, when he 
saw them, there was nobody in the buggy, 
He saw a gentleman go into the house, 
but he did not know him. 

The witness being questioned respect- 
ing his master putting on his coat in the 
buggy, stated that he did not assist him. 

Mr. John Dias was at the Theatre on 
the 23d of February last, and had some 
conversation with the prisoner respecting 
going home. Hie prisoner said, that he 
was to give Mr. Gonsalves a conveyance. 
Witness came home in his own palankeen, 
and the horse and buggy passed him some- 
where near the gate of the Government 
House. He thinks there was nobody in 
the buggy at the time ; it passed so near 
his palankeen, as to be in danger of break- 
ing it. Witness beard the report of a pis- 
tol after the buggy passed him. He saw 
two other buggies pass him on the road. 
One of the Jurymen asked witness, whe- 
ther or not, on hearing the shot, having 
seen the buggy pass, he returned to see 
what was the matte* ? Witness answered, 
nob ^ Witness also said* on being asked, 
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that he did not know whether he passed 
tlie prisoner’s buggy on the road or not ; 
lie might have passed it. 

Mr. Joseph Dias went to the Theatre, 
on the night in question, in his brother 
John’s palankeen, and came back in that 
of Mr. Gonsalves, the prosecutor. His 
brother talked to the prisoner respecting a 
conveyance. Prisoner asked, in what he 
came ? Mr. John Dias answered, it was 
not for himself, but for his brother. Pri- 
soner said, he would get witness a con- 
veyance. At the end of the play, the pri- 
soner took witness to the pit-door of the 
Theatre, and told him to wait until Mr. 
Gonsalves should come out. When the 
latter came out, the prisoner and lie talked 
together, but witness did not hear what 
was said. After this conversation ceased, 
Mr. Gonsalves asked witness where the 
house was ? Witness said, in the Hada 
Bazar; and Mr. Gonsalves called his 
bearer, and said, “ This is my bearer, who 
will direct you to my palankeen.” 

Biclioo, a thika bearer, one of the 
bearers who brought Mr. John Dias from 
the Theatre, recollects bringing him 
home from the Theatre in the month of 
Phagoon (February) last. Near the Go- 
vernment House, at the corner of the road 
lending from the Chandpaul Ghaut, he 
saw a horse and buggy running along, 
there being no person in the buggy. Be- 
fore he saw the buggy and horse he had. 
heard a shot fired.* He is sure this was 
the case, and if he had said to the con- 
trary before, it must have been a mistake ; 
but he does not think he side! any thing 
else before the police, than lie says now. 

Jimuroodee, durwan to Mr. Thomas 
De Souza, knows the prisoner, who is his 
master ’s w son. He recollects the horse and 
buggy* coming borne, which was about 
three months, or three months and a half 
ago. About a quarter of an hour after- 
wards the prisoner came home. He ap- 
peared as if something was the matter 
with him; witness could not say what, 
but he was not the same as usual. Ilis 
clothes about the breast were disordered. 
He had a coat on. He, on being further 
questioned, said he was not sure whether 
he had a coat on or not, as it was a dark 
night. When examined before the police, 
the witness had said that the prisoner had 
neither a coat nor a hat on, but he now 
says that he does not know whether he 
had a coat on or not; tliinks this was what 
he said before. He now states, however, 
that the prisoner had no hat on. He does 
not know whether he was drest in dark or 
light-coloured clothes, as it was a very 
dark night. 

* This appears to disagree with the deposition 
of Mr. John Dias, and also contradicts the state- 
ment of the witness himself, when examined 
before the police, where lietajd he saw the buggy 
first, and then heard the sl»ot, -^Reporter. 
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Mir* Robert o£ toe Commtiiaio m i: 
Warehouse, recollects the prisoner coining 
into his shop on the 12th February last, 
and looking ati some pistols. He did not 
make any purchase that day, but took 
away a pistol to shew it, he said, to Mr. 
Augier. The prisoner called again at the 
shop on the 16th February, and pur- 
chased and took away a pair of small 
pistols. Witness having sold the case to* 
which the large pistol belonged, wrote to 
the prisoner for it on the 26th of Febru- 
ary; and the pistol, when returned, ap- 
peared to have been fired. The small 
pistols were not returned. 

Sabdee, one of Mr. C roll’s peons, 
knows the prisoner ; was sent to him hy 
his master about four, or four and a half 
months ago, for a pistol. On sending up 
his master's note to the prisoner, witness 
was called up to him. The prisoner was 
in a room in the house of Mr. Thomas 
De Souza, and did not appear in health, 
having some medicine rubbed over his 
face. 

Mr. Birch- recollects returning from 
the Theatre on the night of the 23d of Fe- 
bruary last, in a buggy. When he was 
coming up the Course, he passed a buggy 
standing in the road. An officer, who 
was in the carriage with witness, remark- 
ed, that surely some accident must have 
happened, that a buggy was standing 
there. Witness replied, that he believed 
no accident had happened, as there was an 
European adjusting the bridle. He heard 
words passing between the people that 
were about the buggy ; but could not dis- 
tinguish them, it was so dark. “ Did they 
converse in such a manner as to be heard ?” 

“ Yes. The officer's remark, and the 
answer, were both of that description." 

Raignant Missaul, fakeer, deposed, 
that he found a watch among the grass on 
the edge of the Course-road. He took it 
to the Tahana next day, but the Taha- 
nadipur would not take it in ; and, the day 
after, he took it to the police-office, and 
gave it to one of these gentlemen (point- 
ing, we believe, to Mr. Alsop). He got 
it on a Monday night, and took it to the 
police on the Wednesday after, it having 
been one day in his possession. 

Mr. Alsop deposes, that he took down 
the deposition of the last witness on the 
7th of March last, which was the day he 
brought the watch to the police-office. 

Mr. Mac Cowan, Surgeon, was sent 
for to attend Mr. Gonsalves on the 23d, 
or some day in February last, about 1 1 
o'clock at night. He found him in bed ; 
and, on examining him, found that he had 
received a wound in the lower jaw, appa- 
rently with a pistol ball. Witness next 
morning extracted the ball from the left 
side of die neck, where it had lodged, 
having penetrated from the right side of 
the lower jaw. There were mails of gun- 


powder ontheproaoutorV totorattflw 

is of opinion, dial the pistol snusi have 
been discharged very near his lace. Mr. 
Gonsalves had another wound on the right 
side. Witness was, at first, of opinion, 
that it had been caused by his having fallen 
between die wheel and the buggy; but he 
was afterwards convinced that it hail been 
made by a ball : for there was a hole in the. 
jacket, and two holes in die waistcoat, ap- 
parently made by a ball passing dirough 
them. 

A bundle of clothes, brought from the 
police-office, were here produced by Mr. 
Habcrley; and Mr. Gonsalves deposed, 
that they were the same he had worn die 
night of the 23d of February. 

Mr. Gonsalves, the prosecutor, being 
again asked why he had given up his pa- 
lankeen to Mr. Joseph Dias, on the night 
the affair happened, stated, that it was 
asked from him by Mr. De Souza, the 
prisoner, for Miss Dias. He did not see 
Miss Dias at the play ; but he pointed oat 
his bearer to the prisoner, and not to Mr. 
Dias, for he did mot know that Mr. Dias 
was to go in the palankeen. 

Mr. John Dias deposed diat Miss Dias, 
his sister, was at the play that night, and 
went home in her own palankeen, and did 
not need any other conveyance. 

Mr. Gonsalves deposed, that he lives in 
Sookeas-lone, with his grandmodier, but 
that he went to his -aunt's, Mrs. Gonsalves, 
who lives near the Native Hospital, because 
it was nearest. Mr. Mac Cowan went to 
him there. 

The clothes Mr. Gonsalves had worn 
that night were exhibited to the Court and 
the Jury, and the holes, supposed to be 
made by the pistol ball, pointed out. The 
clothes were in many places stained with 
blood. 

Mr. Mac Cowan deposed, that the 
wound on the prosecutor’s right side was 
over one of the iib bones, but the boips 
was not injured. It was a long wound, 
and a piece of flesh seemed to have been 
stripped out. He could not swear posi- 
tively that the wound on the side was 
caused by a pistol ball, but it healed in the 
manner of a wound of that description. 
Witness also heard the report of a pistol 
at about 100 or 200 yards distance from 
his house, about half an hour before he 
was called to Mr. Gonsalves. He' also 
saw the prisoner the same night. He 
found the prisoner’s collar-bone fractured. 
Prisoner told him his collar-f>one had been 
fractured by a blow from the butt-end of 
a musket, and said he had been beaten. 
The witness saw no marks of blows ; but 
the prisoner seemed to labour under a 
di fficulty of breathing. 

Being examined by Mr. Hogg, witness 
stated that he has attended the prisoner's- 
family in his professional capacity for 
three yean part; and 
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ever remarked any thing peculiar in the 
prisoner, he deposed that the prisoner 
always appeared to him to be a little silly : 
that he never considered him to be of a 
sound mind. 1 

Mr. John Dias knows the prisoner well, 
and always thought him deficient in intel- 
lect. He has heard him talk incoherently. 
He did not think him a person of a sound 
mind ; and his family viewed him in the 
same light, and treated him accordingly. 
He was sent a voyage to China on this 
account five or six years ago, with the 
hope that it might do him good. After 
being two years absent, he returned in the 
same state. Witness being asked by Sir 
F. Mac Naghten, if he could give any in- 
stances in which the prisoner had acted in 
such a manner as to make witness believe 
he was not of a sound mind ; witness said, 
that the prisoner had acted so often in 
conversation, and on other occasions. 

Witnesses were then adduced by Mr. 
Hogg for the defence. 

Charles Knowles Robison, a Commis- 
sioner in the Court of Requests, has known 
the prisoner’s family since 1816, and was 
a frequent visiter there. Saw the prisoner 
often on these occasions, and observed his 
behaviour. His manner never appeared 
two days the same. He appeared eccen- 
tric and flighty, and his thoughts seemed 
to be running on subjects he did not ex - 
press. In a case when the witness had 
business with the family, he found he 
could get no information from the pri- 
soner, and was obliged to apply for it to 
a brother of liis. The prisoner’s mind 
seemed labouring under delusion or dis- 
order. His family were very much con- 
cerned about him, and did not think him 
fit for business. One day the prisoner 
would be slovenly in his dress, and another 
day lie would be dressed out as if to at- 
tend a ball, without any apparent cause. 
It seemed as if something was always oc- 
cupying his mind, different from that 
which concerned any one around him. 
One day he appeared in high spirits ; an- 
other day low, if not melancholy. 

Mr. John De Cruz, a partner in the 
firm of Baretto and Co., whose son is mar- 
ried to the prisoner’s sister, has known the 
prisoner for 10 or 12 years, and always 
considered him to be a young man of 
- cak intellects. lie was vague in his 
conversation, and he did not consider him 
of a sound mind. His parents did not 
entrust him with matters of consequence. 
Five or six years ago the prisoner, being 
in a melancholy mood, was sent to China, 
for the purpose of diverting his mind. He 
was not sent for any commercial purpose, 
as far as witness knows. He returned from 
China in the same state. 

Cw&ar Joseph Belletto has known the 
priaoher since 1815, and lias been inti- 
matewilh hi# family since 1816. He has 


observed many things out of the common 
way, since the death of Mrs. Louisa Ba- 
retto, the maternal grandmother of the 
prisoner. He lias seen the prisoner, quite 
naked, washing in the tank at his house. 
One of tile Jurymen asked if any females 
wore present? Witness said, “ No.” When 
witness requested him to dry himself with 
a towel, he w T ould say, “ Why so ? better 
dry myself in the sun.” He has seen him 
wear his clothes very dirty ; and when 
asked the reason, he would answer it was 
for economy, to save the expense of wash- 
ing. lie was not living at his own ex- 
pense at that. time. Tie has seen him wear 
his shirt with the back part turned round 
to the front, after he had worn it three or 
four days the other way, and lie called 
this turning ’round his shirt changing it. 
Witness thinks the prisoner was not right 
in liis mind when lie went to China, nor 
at his return, aor indeed at anytime since 
1817. The prisoner was sometimes in 
the charge of the witness for five or six 
days, with the view of recovering his 
mind. He has heard him give irrational 
answers to questions within the last three 
months. 

Joseph De Cruz, son of tlic former wit- 
ness, John De Cruz, was married to the 
prisoner’s sister, and has had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the prisoner for se- 
veral years past, and did not consider him 
of sound mind. 

Joseph Mendielta, agent for the Spanish 
Company, was then examined. One of 
the Jurymen having asked a question re- 
specting the manner in which he, as being 
a Catholic, should be sworn, Mr. Fcr- 
gusson observed that all Christians were 
to be sworn on the Evangelists. Witness 
has known the prisoner for the last three 
years, and has heard him speak nonsense 
many times ; and has heard his father say 
that he was not right in his mind; and 
witness is of the same opinion. 

John Castello lias been employed for 
five or six years in the family of the pri- 
soner’s father, as a teacher of music, lie 
has found the prisoner lying naked ; and 
when he would ask him why lie did not 
go to office, prisoner would start up, ask 
what time of the day it was, say he did 
not know the hour, yet still remain with- 
out doing any thing. He did not think 
the prisoner sound in his mind. Witness 
being asked if the prisoner was violent or 
passionate, or ever beat the servants ? an- 
swered, “ No.” 

Pietro Paul de' Souza (examined with 
the assistance of an Interpreter) has 
known the prisoner well for the last six 
years, and was formerly in the employ of 
Messrs. De Souza and Co. He has seen^ 
the prisoner repeatedly take up the auction 
catalogues, when sitting at liis desk, smell 
them, and then throw them dQwn:' He 
has seen him dress in a ridiculous manner* 

tie. 
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the prisoner's general demeanor and ap- 
pearance, witness thinks he was going 
mad, or about to be mad, when he went 
away to China. 

Capt. John Collingwood, commander 
of the Susan, brought the prisoner from 
China to Bengal in 18J7-18. The pri- 
soner's conversation, two or three times on 
the voyage, was diametrically opposite to 
that of a man in his senses. Mr. Taylor, 
a passenger on board the Susan, said to 
witness several times, “ De Souza is cer- 
tainly cracked." The prisoner sometimes 
seemed melancholy ; and one time kept 
his cabin, and would not leave it for live 
or six days together. The witness tliinks 
the prisoner was not right two or three 
times on the voyage. A question being 
put by the Jury, if the prisoner was ever 
in such a state that it was necessary to 
confine him to his cabin f witness an- 
swered, that he was harmless, and it was 
not necessary to confine him ; but if wit- 
ness had thought it necessary, he certainly 
would have done it. Die prisoner was 
not addicted to drinking : he drank little 
or nothing. 

William Gild, who was in the office of 
Messrs. De Souza and Co., has seen the 
prisoner turn his pantaloons inside out ; 
lias seen him sometimes wear a small hat 
belonging to bis younger brother; and 
lias seen him sometimes go without a hat. 
Says the prisoner was commonly known 
by die name of Mad Tom . 

After the examination of this witness, 
Sir Francis Me Naghten summed up the 
evidence. After expressing regret that 
the Jury had not heard counsel on both 
sides, he said there were two points for 
them to consider : first, whether or not the 
prisoner was guilty of the crime alleged 
against him, supposing him to be of sound 
mind ; and, secondly, whether or not the 
prisoner was of sound mind. With re- 
gard to the first part of the case, if the 
statement of the prosecutor he true, and 
held for proved, and the prosecutor had 
died, the prisoner would have been guilty 
of murder. With regard to the evidence, 
it appears from the depositions of Mr. 
John Dias and Mr. Mac Cowan, that they 
heard the report of only one pistol ; and 
he thought it would be going very far to 
conclude that the wound on the side was 
made by a ball, although it healed in the 
manner of a wound of' this description. 
The surgeon says the ball appeared to 
have struck perpendicularly ; in that case 
it is not easy to conceive how it should 
have made two holes in the waistcoat. It 
therefore seems better to leave the consi- v 
iteration of the second ball out of the ques- 
tion. From the prosecutor having lost a 
..watch, a pencil, and a penknife, a robbery 
jjtetts to have taken place, which ilia pri- 


March. It is probable that the person 
who took it had brought it back and laid 
it down, as it could not have been there 
all that time. It appears from the depo- 
sition of Mr. Croll, that on the 12th of 
February the prisoner got a pistol from 
him, which was not returned until the 
26th, several days after the deed was com- 
mitted, and it then appeared to him to have 
been fired. The prisoner had also got a pair 
of smaller pistols. These circumstances 
lead to conclusions very unfavourable to 
the prisoner. If the prisoner took pistols 
to the Theatre, they may have been con- 
cealed in the coat, which the syce says re- 
mained in the buggy the whole time. But 
it would be satisfactory to know by what 
means he did take the pistol to the Theatre, 
and convey it back to his house, so that it 
might be delivered, as it was, to Mr. Croll. 
With regard to this we have no evidence. 
In respect to the dress worn by the pri- 
soner, the durwan formerly swore at the 
police-office, that his young master came 
home with a white waistcoat, or jacket ; he 
now says he is not .sure whether his clothes 
were white or black, and docs not know 
whether he had a Coat or not. It does not 
appear that the prisoner bad any know- 
ledge that the prosecutor was going to the 
Theatre that night, which takes away from 
the probability of the act having been pre- 
meditated ; and, of his committing the act 
of firing the pistol at. the prosecutor, there 
is no evitlence but the statement of the 
prosecutor himself. By the prosecutor’s 
statement, it would appear that the pri- 
soner used great art and contrivance to get 
him into the buggy ; but there is no evi- 
dence in support of this pnrt of the prose- 
cutor's statement. It is untrue that Miss 
Dias required the prosecutor’s palankeen, 
therefore this might have been a false pre- 
tence used to get the prosecutor into the 
buggy. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that they got into die buggy to go 
home together. The prosecutor says, that 
the prisoner drove alone to the top of die 
road, and there lie went in. The syce 
says, diey bodi went in togcdier, which 
disagrees widi the prosecutor's statement. 
When diey came to the head of Park- 
street, die syce was sent oft* by die pri- 
soner, and the prisoner dien proceeded by 
the Course-road. For this there seeins no 
good reason ; die reason assigned by the 
prisoner, that they would get sooner home 
that way, was not satisfactory. The pro- 
secutor states, that two buggies passed 
diem on the road while diey were stopping, 
, and he thinks Mr. Bircli was in one of 
dicra. Mr. Birch confirms this statement, 
and these concurring circumstances cannot 
fail to have considerable weight. Mr. 
John Dias saw a buggy pails, and thought 
it was empty. IBs servant, who bad a 



lanthorp, says positively !t‘ was empty, actst It does appear that the mind of the 
Mr. Dim says, that after this buggy passed prisoner is inferior to the general order ; 
he heard a shot. The servant's account and if the Jury think this sufficient to ac- 
differs from this, and goes to confirm the count for the act without the supposition 
statement of the prosecutor ; but the ser- of malice, it would then be their duty to 
vant formerly gave a different statement find a verdict of not guilty, 
when examined before the police, which The Jury retired, and were absent more 
confirmed the statement of Mr. Dias, tliat than an hour. On returning into Court, 
the buggy passed before the shot was one of the Jurymen, who had been de- 
heard. Mr. Gonsalves says, that lie was puted by the Foreman, addressed the 
shot in the buggy ; and as his statements Court nearly in these words : 
have always been clear and consistent, and “ My Lord : The Foreman, having a 
as he appears to have no ill-will to the pri- cold, my fellow Jurymen have selected 
soncr, and no motive to misrepresent the me as the organ through which their senti- 
case, there is no reason whatever to doubt ments are to be declared to the Court, 
his veracity. We are decidedly of opinion that the pri- 

The first application for a conveyance soner is Guilty : but as it appears, by evi- 
appears to have been made to the prisoner dence brought before the Court, that he 
by Mr. John Dias ; and the prisoner then has sometimes committed acts that indi- 
madc application to the prosecutor, who cated an approximation to mental de- 
says that his palankeen was asked by the rangement, we strongly recommend him 
prisoner for Miss Dias. One of the Jury- to mercy.” 

men here observed that the statement of On some observations by the Counsel 
the prosecutor and the evidence of Mr. for the prisoner, respecting the recom- 
Dias were at variance upon this point, mendation to mercy, on account of the 
Sir F. McNagliten said, tliat the prose- temporary mental derangement, the Jury- 
cutor's statement and the statement of man deputed, as above-mentioned, stated, 
Mr. Dias were consistent, or at least not that the Jury were of opinion that the pri- 
inconsistcnt with each other. Mr. John soncr had been sometimes formerly sub- 
Dias says, tliat he applied to the prisoner ject to temporary mental derangement ; 
for a conveyance for his brother ; and the but there was no evidence of his being 
prisoner says, tliat the prisoner, made ap- insane at the time the act was committed, 
plication to him for his palankeen, pro- The Chief Justice informed the Jury 
tending it was for Miss Dias. If the that it was a fact for them to determine 
Jury thought the prosecutor’s statement whether or not the prisoner was insane at 
remained sufficiently unshaken, no wit- the time of the act being committed ; and 
nesses having been called directly to dis- if they find that he was of sound mind 
prove it, it would then be their duty, so at the time he committed the act, they 
far as regarded tliat part of the case, the must then pronounce him Guilty, 

commission of the act, to pronounce a It was stilted on the part of the Jury, 
verdict of guilty. that if compelled again to retire, they 

With regard to the second part of the could bring no other but an unconditional 
case, the plea of insanity set up for the verdict of Guilty, since they thought it a 
prisoner, die Learned Judge impressed on deliberate act on the part of the prisoner, 
the minds of the Jury, that people who and there was no evidence of his being 
arc not in their right mind often display insane at the time it was committed, 
surprising art and contrivance in attaining The Chief Justice recommended the 
their objects. They may erroneously con- Jury to make up their minds; in conse- 
ceive a thing to be right, and then follow quencc of w r hich recommendation, the Jury 
it up in a manner that has nothing in it of again retired ; and having returned, after 
insanity, but on the contrary indicates ex- being absent about two or three mi- 
traordinary cunning. The witnesses have nutes, the Foreman pronounced a verdict 
spoken to a degree of mental derange- of Guilty. 

ment to which the prisoner is subject ; of , Sir Francis MacNaghten said, “ You 
which, if the Jury be satisfied, it would do not withdraw your recommendation to 
then be their duty to find that the prisoner mercy ?” One of the Jurymen answered 
was not guilty of tliat crime, which he on the part of the Jury, “ No, my Lord,” 
would otherwise have been guilty. Nine After the verdict being recorded, and 
witnesses had sworn to these mental aber- some conversation between the Judges on 
rations ; and their concurring belief that the Bench, it was stated on the port of the 
the prisoner was not of sound mind, would Jury, tliat on account of the prisoner “ being 
no doubt weigh upon die minds of die very respectably connected,” they regret- 
jury ; but it was their duty to take the ted that the evidence brought before them 
facts into iheir own hands, and judge for compelled them to pronounce the verdict 
themselves whether or not they indicated they had given, .and they strongly recom- 
thftt degree of mental derangement in the mended him to mercy* 
prisoner,, which is sufficient to take from Mr, Fergusson then took up the indict- 
him the moral responsibility of his own meat, and pointed out to the Court that 




after the words George IV. there was an 
omission; so that there was nothing to 
determine who George IV. was: that there- 
fore there was no indictment. The Chief 
Justice said that Mr. Fergusson might 
state that objection on a future occasion. 
The Court then adjourned. — Cal. Joum. 
July 3, 

WXATHER — DISEASE — CROPS, &C. 

Our letters from the interior speak of 
the weather as almost insufferable. From 
every quarter the same tale is repeated ; 
hot nights, and hotter days; a parched 
soil, and whirlwinds of dust ; or sultry, 
most oppressive weather, without a breath 
of air. There has been much sickness in 
the south- east part of Bengal, and cholera 
has been very prevalent in Sylhet, and other 
districts bordering on the Burhampootur. 
Whole villages are said to have been de- 
stroyed by this dreadful malady. The heats 
in Behar and Benares have been excessive, 
with unsteady, variable winds, and fre- 
quent gusts of insufferable hot air. The 
natives have been particularly sickly in that 
quarter, and sudden deaths from extreme 
heat have been common. By our last ac- 
counts, the Ganges was rising rapidly. 
The central and upper provinces have been 
more fortunate. Great heats have, it is 
true, prevailed; but these have, perhaps, 
not been more excessive than usual, and 
wc do not hear that they have been attended 
by any unusual unliealthiiiess. The troops, 
as well as the great body of the natives, arc 
stated to have been generally exempt from 
disease. Cawnpore, Lucknow, and some 
other stations in that neighbourhood, 
must, however, be excepted, cholera hav- 
ing again broke out there, anti at Cawn- 
pore especially, carried off many Euro- 
peans. Bundlccund and the west of India 
have suffered greatly from heat; and at 
Saugor, a station proverbial for its mild 
climate, at which blankets and coverlets 
have been more than once found com- 
fortable in the height of the hot season, the 
thermometer is said to have seldom sunk 
below 95 during May, and most of the 
wells arc stated to have been completely 
dried up. Luckily, no disease accompa- 
nied this uncommon state of the weather. 
Our letters from Nagporc and the Ner- 
buddali mention that die cholera was still 
prevalent in those quarters, and that seve- 
ral corps, both Bengal and Madras, had 
suffered very severely whilst marching 
during the irregular weather of March and 
April 

After this hasty sketch, it will be grati- 
fying to our mercantile readers to learn, 
that the absence of rain, which has kept 
. Jjftgjc all other crops, has been favourable 
r sB ie plant* which generally pro- 

well, especially in the low lahds of 
jBnigal, where the great dread is from 
fo undation . — Calcutta John Bull, 


Ghazeepore, June 20, 1821.— »B>y a let- 
ter from Ghazeepore we learn, that al- 
though the river had risen several inches, 
no rain had fallen at the station ; and that, 
in consequence of this, and the hot winds, 
which were insupportable from the first to 
the fourth of the month, vegetation was in 
a very parched state. A considerable de- 
gree of sickness had prevailed among the 
natives, hut the Europeans had been quite 
free from it. A great mortality had pre- 
vailed among the horses in the Govern- 
ment stud, and twenty of the best of them 
died in three days; hut, from the great 
exertions of the officers in charge of them, 
and of the non-commissioned officers of 
flit* European regiment, aided by a slight 
change in the air, the disease quickly 
abated, and the stud now is in a healthy 
condition. A late account from Dinapore 
states that the fever, dysentery, and cho- 
lera raged there, both among Europeans 
and natives, with great violence, and con- 
sequently there were a very great num- 
ber of cases in the Station Hospital. . 

June 25.-—“ We have been visited 
lately with some heavy and continued 
gales from the S. W. attended with clouds 
of dust, and a temperature of heat that re- 
minded the almost suffocated spectator of 
the Simoom of the desert, with its weaving 
seas of sand. The long anticipated com- 
mencement of the rains has to-day, 
amid the howl of distant thunder, and the 
gloom of clouds charged with electric fluid, 
shewn its watery face ; and their cooling 
influence is joyfully anticipated by those 
who have been broiling in heats, seldom 
below 110. Two cases of spasmodic cho- 
lera have alone occurred among the Euro- 
pean troops at the station, and the quota of 
sick has, in general, been very moderate. 
The accounts from the plantations adja- 
cent to the station are, in general, very 
favourable.” 

Upper Provinces, July 3, 1821. — “ We 
now begin to be much alarmed respecting 
our indigo operation, for want of rain ; to- 
day, 3d July, and not a drop has as yet 
fallen in our quarters, a delay of seven or 
eight days cannot but do a good deal of 
harm to the plant already come up, and 
check completely its growth. At all 
events, the cotton crop has much suffered 
already ; last yearthe plant in general at this 
time was ubout halfafoot high, and this sea- 
son the lands are not even ploughed to that 
effect. Such being the case, the natives in 
general think that the crop will not only 
lie backward but much less productive 
than that of the past season ; so much so, 
that the cotton which fetched about 15 
■ rupees per maund some time ago, is now 
selling as high as 18. The buyers are 
anxious to purchase, but the owners are 
holding back. Should the weather continue 
any longer so dry as it now is, we shall net 
wonder at getting very good offers for 





our#- In that event, we shall certainly get 
rid of our remaining quantity; however, 
we shall be able to say something more 
positive regarding tile article after a week. 
Tliis account may! most likely have some 
influence in your quarters upon the sales : 
for the natives, hearing of our unfavourable 
prospects, will, it is supposed, secure a 
good quantity before hand, in the expecta- 
tion of rc-sdling it at very high prices in 
the beginning of the ensuing season. We 
certainly are not sanguine, but should we 
not get any rain for the next seven or eight 
days, we should by no means be surprised 
to see cotton selling in this market from lf> 
to 20 rupees per rnaund.” 

Benares, July 4, 1821.—** We have 
tliis year a degree of heat mucli greater, 
it is said, than in any preceding year. The 
rains, which commonly commence about 
the beginning of June, are not yet regu- 
larly set in. It is a great misfortune, on 
all accounts, for notwithstanding the 
statements of the correspondent o f the Ifur- 
kani at Glmzeepore, not only that station 
and the surrounding country do not enjoy 
that salubrity of which he makes so pom- 
pous a detail, but sickness makes both 
there and here very great ravages. The 
heat is also very prejudicial to the indigo, 
which suffers much from the prolonged 
dryness of the weather.” 

Caivnporc, July 7, 1821. — “ During 
the last month the lieat at this station has 
been intolerable, and the sickness lias been 
proportionably great. A few days since a 
casualty of a very extraordinary nature 
took place : 12 hackery loads of grain had 
been driven into the market from a village 
at some distance, and, strange to relate, 
within a short time after their arrival the 
whole of their 12 drivers suddenly died ! 
The cholera morbus has visited us, but its 
ravages have been chiefly confined to the 
natives. Some cases, however, have oc- 
curred among the Europeans ; eight men 
of his Majesty’s 8tli dragoons, and four 
men of his Majesty’s 24th regt., have been 
carried off by it. 

** The disease, however, which has been 
our scourge in the month of June, is apo- 
plexy. In most cases the unfortunate pa- 
tient has died within a few hours after he 
was attacked; some, I understand, on 
their road to the hospital, and one poor 
fellow while the surgeon was prescribing 
for him, previous to his being sent there ! 

** The deaths in the artillery detachment 
(three companies), during this fatal month, 
are said to have been seventeen ; in the 8th 
dragoons, twenty; and in his Majesty’s 
24th regt, thirty. The attention of the 
medical officers could not have been ex- 
ceeded; the exertions of all authorities 
have been strenuously put forth ; nothing 
has been omitted which could add to the 
comforts, diminish the sickness, and pre- 
serve the lives of our poor soldiers; but 


all these united labours have been fruit- 
less; there is no contending with suc- 
cess against the climate of Cawnpore in 
the month of June.” 

“ One fact regarding this mortality among 
the Europeans is curious, and deserves 
to be mentioned ; not only the mortality 
but the sickness even has been almost ex- 
clusively confined to the soldiery. If it 
be objected, that this must result from their 
own imprudent excesses, or from exposure, 
and not from the climate of Cawnpore : 
why then, I answer, has not similar pes- 
tilence prevailed at other stations, Ber- 
hampore, Glmzeepore, or Meerut, for in- 
stance ? The habits of life of our soldiers 
are the same all over India; the same pre- 
cautions are every where adopted for the 
preservation of their health ; and why, 
then, if not from climate, have these failed 
in their object only at Cawnpore? 

“ The mins have been long and anxiously 
looked for, and I rejoice to say they have 
now made their appearance. They set 
in two days ago, and have continued with 
uniform moderation since. There lias been 
hut very little thunder and lightning, and 
scarcely any wind . indications, we may 
presume, of a steady and plentiful fall 
of rain. It is to be hoped that we shall 
not be disappointed in this expectation, for 
a recurrence of the debilitating weather, 
under which we have lately laboured, and 
during which the slightest bodily exces- 
sive fatigue, would certainly be extremely 
distressing. 

“ A storm of wind occurred two days 
before the setting in of the rain, which 
was violent for a short time, and injured 
more or less every thatched roof at the 
place. The damage, however, lias no 
where been considerable . — Calcutta John 
Bull . 

Moorshedabad , July 20, 1821.—“ We 
have had a succession of strong easterly 
winds and cloudy weather, yet notwith- 
standing the appearance of the clouds, 
very little rain has fallen, and that chiefly 
in drizzling showers. From the dryness 
of the season, and the late period at 
which the cultivator was enabled to sow 
his lands, considerable apprehensions are 
entertained in the event of a heavy fall 
of rain. Should the rising crops not have 
gained sufficient strength to withstand the 
effects, they may be almost wholly de- 
stroyed ; the prospects of the indigo plant- 
ers must be nearly similar, as for want of 
a fall of rain they could not sow their 
lands ; and although the light showers we 
have had are very favourable for the indi- 
go plant, still that on the low lands will 
l>e in imminent danger ; in case of a rapid 
rise of tlie river, the plant in general can- 
not have had time to come to sufficient 
maturity, to be cut without considerable 
loss, both to the planter and *ryot. In 
Kishnagore and Jessorc they have not, as 
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the former ; the min has been partial, and t° Miss Eliz. C, Saricies, eldest daughter 
aft that district consists chiefly of low lands, of the late Carapiet Sarkies, E*q. 
they have much to apprehend. In this July 7, Mr. Lewis Hyppolite, to Miss 
district the lands are high, which admits of Dorothea llye. ' 

the plant remaining longer on the ground, 25. At Serampore, Mr. C. Ashe, son of 
provided the rain is not too heavy ; for Gen. Ashe, to Miss Charlotte Chambers, 
in that case the plant is deprived of a great second daughter of John Chambers, late 
portion of the colouring matter, and from merchant of Calcutta, 
a fine dark green assumes a yellowish hue, 31. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Thus, 
and the produce seldom pays the expense Bason, to Miss Helen Harvey, 
of the manufacture. The oldest inliabi- Aug. 3. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. 


tants of this part of the country agree in 
stating this to have been the hottest sea- 
son, attended with the severest thunder 
9torms, and more casualties from the ef- 
fects of lightning, than any within their 
remembrance. The weather even now is 
at times insupportably hot, though it is 
with pleasure I add, that upon the whole 
rise city and vicinity is less sick than here- 
tofore."— Cal, Jounu 

BIRTHS. 

June 23. Mrs. Forshaw, wife of Mr. 
A. C. Forshaw, of the II. C. Marine, of 
a daughter. 

26. Mrs. Bagley, of a son. 

29. The lady of Wm. Lcyccstcr, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— . At Cawnpore, the lady of Alex. Orr, 
Esq., of a son. 

July 2. At Digali Farm, Mrs. II. Fitz- 
gerald, of a daughter. 

4. Mrs.Emclia Rideout, of a son. 

5. The lady of J. Angus, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— • The lady of T. W.Weskin, Esq., of 
a son. 

13. In Mission Row, Mrs. Barton, wife 
of Geo. Barton, Esq., of twins, a son and 
daughter. 

15. Mrs. L. M. Delanougerede, of a 
daughter. 

— . At Agra, Mrs. J. Campbell, the 
lady of W. Campbell, Esq., of the Custom 
House, of a son. 

19. At Baitool, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
J. R. Latter, of a daughter. 

— . The lady of John Smith, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

20. Mrs. A. James, of a son. 

— . At Berhampore, the lady of Lieut. 
G. Peevor, H.M. 17th Foot, of a son. 

23. At Banda, the lady of Brev. Capt. 
and Adj. Reynolds, 1st bat. 2d N.I., of a 
son. 

25. At Barrackpore, Mrs. Bowen, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 6. At Hooghly, the lady of R. 
Creighton, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. . 

MARRIAGES. 

June 12. At the Cathedral, Mr. Lewis 
Cohen, to Mrs. Charlotte Bennet. 

18. At St. Nazareth's, Armenian 
Church* .Gregory N. Pogos, Esq., eldest 


Jas. Mollis, to Miss Clarissa Burges. 

— . At St. John's Cathedral, Sir. Dav. 
Dykes, Coachmaker,toMrs.Eliz. Simpson. 

7. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. Jas. 
Brown, of the ship Sophia, to Mrs. Eliz. 
Etherington. 

8. At St.John's Cathedral, John Ro- 
binson, Esq., Surgeon, to Miss Eleanor 
Mary Iluttcman, eldest daughter of Geo. 
Samuel Iluttcman, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

May 1 9. Mr. Jas. Ball, Mariner, and 
European inhabitant, aged about 40. 

30. John Addison, Esc]., Commercial 
Resident at Bauleah, aged 6*9. 

June J 1. Mrs. Ann Roberts, wife of 
Mr. Fran. Roberts, Armourer, aged 26 . 

12. Mr. Jas. Mansfield, Livery Stable 
Keeper, aged 30. 

13. At Becrbhoatn, of the Cholera Mor- 
bus, Mr. John Dexter, aged 19. 

— . In Fort William, Ens. Wm. Ham- 
mer, attached to the H. C. European Regi- 
ment. 

16. Thos. Keyse, Esq., of the firm. of 
Messrs. Sheppard and Keyse, aged 32. 

— . At Hooghly, after a lingering ill- 
ness, J. P. Sinclair, the infant son of J. M. 
Sinclair, Esq. 

17. At Arrah, the lady of Henry Wm. 
Money, Esq., of the Civil Service. 

23. Mr. Wm. Ronald, aged 37. 

25. The infant of Capt. W. Gowan, 
Barrack Master of the Meerut Division. 

28. Christ. Traherne, Esq., aged 28. 

30. At the village of Pakra, near Futty- 
ghur, Capt. Elias Vivian Dunstervillc, of 
the 2d bat. 28th regt. N. I. 

July 1. At Chittagong, of the Spas- 
modic Cholera, Capt. John Thomas, of 
the 9th regt. of Bengal N. I., and Bar- 
rack Master and Executive Officer of the 
18th or Dacca Division of the Barrack 
Department. 

2. Anna Robertson, the infant daugh- 
ter of Robt. Stewart, Esq., Futtyghur. 

— . At Futtyghur, Mrs. Thomas Bush, 
aged 53. 

— . At Chunar, Wm.F. Wilson, Esq., 
Capt. in the Hon. East- India Company's 
Service. 

3. Mr. W. H. Sumners, of the Seram- 
pore Seminary, after an illness of a fort- 

• night, aged 20 years, sincerely regretted by 
his friends and acquaintances* 
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4. Miss Emily Christie, aged 1 7. 

5. Jeremiah Lewis Watson, Esq., se- 
cond Officer of the II. C. Ship General 
Kvd, aged 28. 

— . At Delhi, Mr. Sub-Comlue. Chris- 
topher Ingrain Prest, of the Ordnance 
Commissariat, aged 29- 

7. Mrs. Caroline Low, wife of Capt. 
lloht. Low, of tlie ship Competitor, aged 
23 . 

8. At Shahabad, at the house of Mr. 
Boilnrd, Jim., Cecil, the infant daughter 
of Mrs. J. F. Arnold. 

— . At Benares, Dr. Sutton, of the 
Madras Estahlishnieut. 

10. Mr. Alex. Watts, aged 60. 

11. i\I r. John Frisby, of the lirm of 
Out tram and Frisby, aged 67. 

12. At Borhampore,Win. Maxton, Esq., 
M. D., Surgeon of Il.M.'s 17th regt. of 
Foot. 

Iff. Mrs. Dorinda Cornelius, wife of 
Henry Cornelius, Esq., aged .‘iff. 

15. At Kurnaul, Tlvoph. McPherson 
Metcalfe, son of Thos. Theoph. Mctcallc, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, aged ff years. 

16. Mrs. (Catherine Grant, aged 46. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza Cooke, the 

lady of Ilenry .Cooke, Esq., of the Cholera 
Morbus. 

— . At Serarnporc, where he went to 
ree the son of a friend, at school there, 
John Corson, Esq., a young man of supe- 
rior worth and abilities, sincerely regretted 
by all who lm the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

ffi. Jas. White, Esq., Chief Officer of 
the ship Moffat, aged ff2. 

Aug. 2. iVt «ter Edw. Philpot Curran, 
aged 8 years. 

5. On the passage to Futtyghur, after 
an illness of only seven hours, of the 
Cholera Morbus, at the early age of two 
years, Master John Graham Clark, son of 
John Clark, Esq. 

8. At the Presidency, Win. Patrick, 
second son of John Taylor, Esq. 

— . Mr. Win. Henry Spencer, aged 20. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

July 12. Mr. G. E. Russell, to be Ju- 
nior Member of the Hoard of Revenue. 

Mr. F. A Robson, Deputy Collector 
of Madras, and .Superintendent of the 
Custody and Issue of Stationery. 

Mr. J. F. Lane, Collector and Magis- 
trate of Matiulipatam. 

Doctor J. Shuter, Botanist and Natu . 
ralist to the Honourable Company. 

Mr. Robt. Eden, Assistant to the Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Trichi nopoly. 

24. The Rev. T. Wctherherd, Military 
Chaplain at Bellary. 

26. Mr. II. Dickinson, Secretary to the 
Government in the Public, Sec. Depart- 
ment. 

- AtUittC /3» " 


Mr. John Goldingham, Assistant to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Nellore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER OKNE11AL APPOINTMENTS. 

July 6. Major Gen. Sir John Dovcton, 
K.C. B., to command the troops in the 
Southern Division. 

Lieut. It. Thorpe, 14th regt. N. I., to 
be Aide-de-Cainp, and Lieut. T. Dallas, 
3d Reg. N.I. to be Extra Aid-de-Camp 
to Major Gen Sir John Doveton. 

7. Lieut. ThuilJier, 1st regt. N.I., is 
permitted to place himself under the or- 
ders of the Resident of Nagpore. 

CAVALRY. 

2d Regt. July 18. Capt. D. Mac- 
queen and Lieut. J. Smith, 2d regt. L.C., 
removed do dull / with 1st anti 5th 
regt. L. C., are directed to rejoin their 
Corps. 

5/.A Regt. July 19. Lieut. Col. A. 
M'Lcod is removed from 6th to 5th regt. 

(it ft Regt. July 19. Lieut. Col. D. Fou- 
lis is removed from 5th to 6th regt. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

July 20. Sen. Maj. of Infantry Chas. 
M'Lcod to be Lieut. Col., vice Bowen, 
deceased ; date of rank lfftli July 1821. 

I.n l Regt. July ff. Sen. Ens. P. Li- 
lum to be Lieut., vice Dore, deceased; 
date of coin. 25th June 1821. 

2d Reg/. June 29. Sen. Ens E. Jup- 
py to be Lieut., vice Swyer, dcceasrd ; 
date of Com. 12th June 1821. 

4th Regt. July Iff. Sen. Ens. J. Ross 
to be Lieut., vice Hall, deceased; date of 
Com. 6th July 1821. 

8 th Regt. July 18. Lieut, W. C. Car- 
ruthers, is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

10//* Regt. July 11. Ens. W. Reece is 
removed from 1st to 2d hat. 

17//* Regt. June 10. Lieut. J.T. Calvert, 
1st bat. 4th regt., will do duty with 2d bat. 
17th regt., until further orders. 

21.s7 Regt. July 9. Ens. W. P. McDo- 
nald is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

20. Sen. Capt. Jas. Wight to be Major, 
Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Henry Keating 
to be Captain, and Sen. Ens. P. Hender- 
son to be Lieut, vice JVPLeod promoted ; 
date of com. lfftli July 1821. 

22d Regt. July 4. Lieut. R. C. Camp- 
bell is removed from 1st to 2d bat., and 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Crowe, from 2d to 
1st bat. 

23d Regt. June 12. Lieut. J. Wal- 
lace is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

24//* Regt. July 3. Lieut. E. Groves to 
be Adjut. to 2d bat., vice Heath, deceased. 

6. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) John Crisp 
to be Captain, and Sen. Ensign R. It. 
Ricketts to be Lieut., vice Aubrey, re- 
signed ; date of com. 30th June 1821. 

VouXIIL: CL 
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2 5th Regt . July 4. Lieut. C. P. Rose 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

Rifle Corps. June 12. Capt. A. Bent- 
ly, 13th regt. , is to be removed from the 
strength of the llille Corps. 

CORNETS AND ENSIGNS APPOINTED TO DO 
DU TV • 

July 10. The undermentioned Cornets 
and Ensigns, recently promoted, are ap- 
pointed to do duty with Corps as follows, 
and directed to join. 

Cornet It. II. Richardson with (5th 
regt. li.C. 

Ens. M. J. Rowlandson, 2d bat. 9th 
regt. N.l. 

Ens. C. B. Phillipson, 2d bat. 9th regt. 
N.L 

Ens. C. Pooley, 2d bat. 9th regt. N. I. 

Ens. J. H. Cramer, 2d bat. 22d regt. 
N. I. 

Ens. C. J. Torriano, 1st bat. 25th regt. 
N. I. 

Ens. C. Ilutt and W. Cranston, 1st bat. 
2d regt. N. I. 

17. Mr. A. It. Taylor, Cadet of Ca- 
valry, having arrived at Bagdad, in March 
last, and being detained there on the Pub- 
lic Service by the Political Agent in Turk- 
ish Arabia, the lion, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to admit him to the 
Service, with the rank of Cornet, fro.u the 
1st of April 1821 inclusive. 

ARTILLERY. 

June 1. Lieut. T. Y. B. Kennan, Horse 
Brigade, to be Intcrp. and Quart. Mast, to 
that Corps, vice Dcrville, promoted. 

Lieut. \V. T. Lewis, I Corse Brigade, to 
be Adjut. to that Corps, vice Kennan. 

July 14. Capt. II. ituclyerd is removed 
from the 2d hat. Artillery to the Horse 
Brigade, vice. Poggcnpohl. 

Capt. C. Patton (late prom.) is posted 
to the 2d bat. of Artillery. 

Lieut. F. Blundell is removed from 
Horse Brigade to 1st bat. Artillery, and 
Lieut. LI. Gregory from 1st to 2d bat. of 
Artillery. 

17. Sen. 1st- Lieut. C. Patton, to be 
Capt., vice Poggenpohl deceased ; date of 
coin. 9th July 1821 . 

Lieut. It. Gregory, Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 2d bat., vice Patton. 

Lieut. F. Blundell to be Adjut. to 1st 
bat., vice Gregory 

19. Lieut. G. Alcock is posted to the 
Ilorsc Brigade. 

ORDNANCE. 

June 29. Mr. Wm. Bredin, Assist. Com. 
to be Deputy Commissary, and appointed 
to the charge of the Ordnance Store De- 
partment at Quilon, vice Burton. 

July 17. Dep. Assist. Commissary Da- 
vid Hooker, to be an Assist. Com., and 
stationed at the Arsenal of Fort St. George, 
vice Bredin, promoted* 


Conductor W. Gore, to be a Dep. As- 
sist. Commissary, and stationed at Secun- 
derabad, vice Carter, deceased. 

Corn!. George Gibson, to be a Dep. As- 
sist. Commissary, and stationed at Vizaga- 
patum, vice Hooker, promoted. 

Cond. William IliJl is placed on the In- 
valid Establishment, at his request. 

Carnatic Ordnance Artificers .* 

July 13. Lieut. Brady, 2d Nat. Vet. bat. 
is appointed to superintend, under the or- 
ders of the Principal Commissary of Stores, 
the C orps of Carnatic Ordnance Artificers, 
ami will join immediately. 

M E Die A L KS 1 V HLISIIM E XT. 

June 12. Surg. J. Norris is removed 
from 21st to 2d regt., and posted to 1st 
bat. 

July 4. Assist. Surg. J. Morton is re- 
moved from 1st hat. o'tli regt. N. I. to 2d 
bat. 2()tli regt. N. 1. 

Assist. Surg. Smart is removed from 1 st, 
bat. 17th regt. to 2d bat. 8th regt. N. 1.; 
and Assist. Surg. Woolcot. from 2d bat. 
Htli regt. to the 1st bat. 17th regt. N. I. 

13. Mr. George Gleig and Mr. Thomas 
Keys are admitted on the establishment as 
Assist. Surgs. from 2()tli ult. 

20. Mr. Assist. Surg. Smart, is appoint- 
ed to act as Garrison Surgeon at Poona- 
mallee during the absence of Mr. M'Cahe. 

RESIGNATION’* 

June 29. Capt. G. W. Aubrey, 24th 
regt. N. 1., is permitted to resign the ser- 
vice of the Honorable Con^any, and to 
return to England in ft >n finance with his 
request. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MELANCHOLY DEATH OF C.Vl’T. NF.LTHROIT 
AND ENSIGN 1*0 WET. L. 

A lamentable accident occurred at Cliit- 
tledroog on the lfith July; Capt. Nel- 
thropp and Ens. Powell, of the 2d bat. 
14th regt. N.L, were blown up by an 
explosion of damaged gunpowder, which 
it appears had been thrown incautiously 
into a deep dyke by the Lascars of the 
garrison, into which these two unfortu- 
nate officers were rolling large stones, by 
which the powder took lire, an:l exploding, 
blew these poor gentlemen into atoms. 
It is some consolation to know, that nei- 
ther suffered any pain.— A/m/. Com\ 

BIRTHS. 

June 29. At the Presidency, the lady 
of the Hon. L. G. K. Murray, of a sou. 

30. At the Presidency, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. D. Foulis, Madras Light Ca- 
valry, of a son. 


* A newly railed Corps', composed of the sons 
of Eumpeuna burn in India, 
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July 4. At the Presidency, the Indy of 
Geo. Moore, Esq., of the H.C. Civil Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

9. The lady of C. H. Clay, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

14. At Nagercoil, Travancore, the 

lady of the Rev. C. Mead, of a daughter. 

19. At Buitool, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Latter, 1st bat. 90th rogt. B. N.I., 
of a daughter. 

29. The lady of Kieh. Fraser Leu is. 
Esq., of a son. 

07 . The lady of Lieut. Col. Steele, of 
a daughter. 

90. The lady of Win. Iludleston, 

Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son. 

Aug. 9. The lady of 11. Mnrtlock, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— . At Ncguputam, the lady of Rob. 

Clerk, Esq., of a son. 

9. The lady of A. Aganoor, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

7. At V'epery, Mrs. Moore, II. M. 
8!)th regt., of a son. 

MAKllIACKS. 

July 3. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. 
Col. Marshall, Paymaster at the Presi- 
dency, to Maria Liutitia, second daugh- 
ter of Evelyn J. Gascoigne, Esq., De- 
puty Master Attendant. 

14. At St. George’s Church, Mr. Con- 
well, to Miss Jane Short. 

16. Mr. John lleyman, to Miss Ca- 
roline De Sena, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Lewis tie Sena. 

— At Cannanore, Capt. W. Ilardv, 
7th regt. Madras N.L, to Jane, only 
daughter of the late J. Hunter, Esq., 
Surgeon It. N. 

29. At St. George’s, Church Lieut. IT. 
Moherly, 25th regt. N.L, and Deputy 
Secretary to the Military Board, to Mrs. 
Henrietta Bell. 

25. At the Roman Catholic Church, 
Parclierry, Mr. William Itaulini, to Mrs. 
Catharine Pratt. 

90. At the Black Town Chapel, Mr. 
John Thomas Gill, to Miss Ann Louisa 
Maria Barter, the only surviving daughter 
of the late Mr. Thomas Barter. 

Aug. 9. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. 
U. C. Kenny, Madras European regt., 
to Maria Oxana Light, eldest daughter of 
the late William Stratton Dun das Light, 
Esq., of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
of Madras. 

DEATHS. 

May 22. At Paulsamoodrum, in the 
Ceded Districts, in the 19th year of his 
age, Lieut. Thomas Pollock, 19th regt. 
N. I., eldest son of Lieut. Col. Pollock, of 
the Madras Establishment. 

Jilivi 6. At Belgaum, of Spasmodic 
Cholera, after a few hours’ illness, Charles 
Underwood, Lieutenant and Adjutant, of 
the 2d regt of Madras Cavalry, in the 22d 


year of his age, second son of John Under- 
wood, Esq., of Gloucester Place. He was 
a zealous officer, highly respected, and 
most sincerely and deservedly regretted. 

22. At Tanjorc, Lieut:. William We- 
thcrall, Acting Paymaster of his Majesty’s 
1st (or Royal Scots) regt. of loot, most 
sincerely ami deservedly lamented. 

— At Seeii ml erahad, John, the infant 
son of Capt. J Ogilvie, 17lh *egt. N.L 

21. At. ]Yiinuireb:ir. of a liowel com- 
plaint, J. (/. Mciwiia.-'ct!, E q , T»c' , ..»tirer, 
ivc. in his Danish .Majesty’s service, 
aged 55. 

July I. At Madura, John Edward, the 
infant, son of W. (). Shukcspcar, E: q., ot‘ 
the 11. C. .Madras Civil Service. 

9. At Coi m hat ore, John Augustus, the 
infant son of John Sullivan, Esq. 

7. At Black Town, Mrs. Mary Se- 
incons, aged 48 years ; this ainiaiile woman 
was only daughter of the late Mr. C. Cusi- 
mive, of the .Madras Medical Estah. 

8. At Mysore, Capt. Paul Poggcnpohl, 
of the Madras Artillery. 

16. At Secunderabad, John Evans, 
Esq., surgeon of his Majesty’s 90tli regt. 

17. At Tranqucbar, J. G. Klein, Esq., 
M. D., surgeon to the Royal Danish Mis- 
sion, .aged 55 years. 

— . At Triehinopoly, of the Spasmodic 
Cholera, the lady of W. Wei li ton, Esq., of 
the Medical Establishment. 

20. Louisa Matilda, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Alex. Harrison, aged four 
years. 

— . At Negapatam, Ensign Alex. Ar- 
thur Dull 1 , of tlie Royal Scots, eldest son of 
Hugh Robert Dull', Esq., of Muirtown, 
Inverness!! ire. 

24. At Triehinopoly, Lieut. William 
Jmiis Or rock, of the Royal Scots. 

28. After a severe illness, Mr. Sub- 
Assist.-Surg. John Burgess, aged 67 years. 

— . At Pondicherry, Mr. G. Leonard, 
leaving a disconsolate widow and lour 
children to lament their loss. 

Aug. 4. After a short illness of 26 
hours, llarrictta Emelia, daughter of 
Mr. C. G. Hart, aged nine years and 
four months. 

5. William, the infant son of* W. 
Iludleston, Esq. , of the Civil Service. 

7. Of the Cholera Morbus, Eliza, the 
eldest, daughter of Mr. N. Claridge, aged 
six years. 

Lately , at Hyderabad, John Boutflowcr 
I larper, aged eight months. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

May 26. Mr. Charles Shtihrick, to he 
an Alderman of the lion, the Court of 
Recorder. 

Mr. F. Bourchier, to be Superintendent 
of Government Lotteries. 

0 2 
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m Mr. William Simson, to l>e Second 
Assistant to the Collector of Ahmed- 
nuggur. 

Mr. R. K. Arbutlmot, to he Assistant 
to the Register, and Second Assistant to 
the Criminal Judge at Kaira. 

June 5. Mr. J. J. Sparrow, to lie Act- 
ing Collector and Acting Magistrate in 
the Southern Concan. 

Mr. Andrew Burnett, to he Acting 
Collector and Acting [Magistrate at Broach. 

26 . James Henderson, Esq,, to be Se- 
cretary to the Government in tlie Military, 
Commercial, and Public Departments. 

James Bruce Sim son, Esq., to be De- 
puty Secretary to the Government in the 
Political, Secret, and Foreign Depart- 
ments ; and Acting Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Military, Commercial, and 
Public Departments. 

28. Capt. Gideon Hutchinson, of the 
1st battalion 10th regiment Native In- 
fantry, to be Resident at Mocha. 

30. Mr. W. II. Hamilton, to be Clerk 
to the Court of Petty Sessions. 

Mr. John Stewart, to be an Alderman 
of tlie lion, die Court of Recorder. 

The Honourable the Court of the Re- 
corder of Bombay have appointed William 
Erskine, Esq. to the Master in Equity ; 
and Alex. Ferrier, Esq., to be Prothono- 
tary. Register on the Equity and Admi- 
ralty sides of the Court, Examiner, Com- 
missioner for taking Affidavits, Clerk of 
die Papers, Reading Clerk, and Keeper of 
die Records and Muniments, in tlie room 
of the late Edw. Win. Hunt, Esq, 

M I SCELLA N E O US. 

CHOLERA MOKRIJS. 

Tlie Cholera still continues, but is very 
much abated. There appears to have been 
a trifling increase during the last two days, 
which is probably influenced by the springs, 
but nothing material. Three days ago it 
was considerably less than at the period of 
our last week's report. — Bom. l’aper t 
June 10. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

* Arrivals. 

July 12. Ship Sarah, Norton, from Eng- 
land IGdi Feb. — russi’ngt-rs : Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Miss Anderson, Captain Cameron, 
Messrs. Lcvingston, Cogland, Ottey, 
Swanson, Honncr, Glennie, Thacktwaito, 
Burges, Richardson, Sillar, Woodburn, 
two Candys, cadets ; Mr. Brown, and Mrs, 
Slee. 

HI UTIIS. 

June 4. At Kaira, the lady of G. W. 
Anderson, Esq., of a son. 

11. At Sholapoor, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Ewart, C.B., liis Majesty’s 67th 
regt.f of a son. 


18. At Colabah, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
B.W. D. Sealy, of a daughter. 

24. The lady of Lieut. Stout, of the 
Hon. Company’s Marine, of a daughter. 

July 2. At Bombay, the lady of Win. 
Chaplin, Esq., Commissioner for tlie Dec- 
can, of a daughter. 

4. The lady of Capt. John Ilall, lion. 
Company’s Marine, of a daughter. 

9. At Surat, Mrs. J. Niinino, of a son. 
18. At Bellville, the lady of Major 
Tucker, Dep. Adj. Gen., of a daughter. 

ljiLely. At Storm Ilall, Benj. Phillips, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

At Colabah, the lady of Capt. David 
Barr, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jane 11. At Sattarah, Ensign Samuel 
A thill, Executive Engineer Southern 
Districts Poonah Division of the Army, 
to Miss Hannah Crosby. 


DEATHS. 

April 15. At sea, on board the lion. 
Company’s Ship Kent, Captain Cobb, 
Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Gibson of this 
Establishment. 

May 12. At Kishme, in the Persian 
Gulf, of a bilious lever, Lieut. Sam. Pere- 
grine Palmer, 2d or Marine bat. 12tli regt. 
Bombay N.L 

June 2. At Kaira, Capt. Wm. Gilkrcst, 
3d regt. L. C. 

3. At Ahmcdnugger, Eliz. Frederick, 
the infant daughter of Capt. Fred. Ilickcs. 

10. In Lieut. Col. Turner’s camp, at 
Umkeera, Lieut. Tlios. Doric, 7th regt. 
N.l. 

1 1 . Maitland Eliz. daughter of the Rev. 
G. Hall, aged 19 months. 

12. At Poona, Mrs. Keith, lady of 
(’apt. Jas. Keith, Assistant Commissary 
General. 

— At Colabah, Lieut. G. F. Madden, 
II. M. 65th regt. 

21. At Colabah, the infant daughter of 
Lieut, Col. B. W. D. Sealy. 

— Francis Davey, infant son of Mr. 
Francis Leggett, Clerk in tlie Military 
Paymaster’s Office, aged 22 months. 

28. Christ. Traherne, Esq. aged 23 
years. 

July 14. Mr. Johannes Jacob, aged 26 
years. 

16. Mr. Conductor Geo. McDonald, 
Draftsman in tlie Engineer Department. 

Lately, Edw. Win. Hunt, Esq. Master 
in Equity, Protlionotary, and Registrar 
on the Equity and Admiralty sides of the 
lion, the Court of the Recorder of Bom- 
bay. 

— Mr. Hen. Honncr, Volunteer H. C. 
Marine. 

— The lady of Capt. Philip Maughan, 
II. C. Marine. 
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PERSIAN GULF. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Wc arc indebted to a friend for the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from on board the 
Kent, Capt. Kemp, which ship arrived here 
from Muscat on Friday last, having expe- 
rienced much bad weather in the short run 
from Muscat to this place. On her pas- 
sage from Muscat, the Kent experienced 
violent weather, with a tremendous sea; 
lost her main and mizen topmasts, when 
20 leagues to the eastward of Bas-cl-had ; 
and, for most of the passage, was reduced 
to only her courses. The cholera was 
raging with violence at Muscat, and mak- 
ing rapid progress to the westward ; its 
effects at Muscat appeared to be more fa- 
tally expeditious than in any part of India : 
scarce ten minutes elapsed, in innumera- 
ble cases, before life terminated. On hoard 
the Comle de llio Pardo, a Jew merchant 
was in the act of closing a bargain for 
some tubs of sugar-candy, the merchant 
to whom he was talking was suddenly 
seized, vomited only twice, and expired. 
So many fell victims to this scourge, that 
they did not even take the trouble to liury 
them, but sewed the bodies up in a mat, 
and turned them adrift in the cove. Se- 


veral of the Arab ships lost some of their 
crew, and were frequently passing the 
Kent, towing their dead bodies, fast by 
the neck, into deep water. The Hindoos 
for some time entertained a superstitious 
idea that the cholera was a judgment only 
on the Arabs, for their eating animal food ; 
but, before the Kent sailed, they were 
convinced that the pestilence was no re- 
specter of persons. The heat was almost 
insupportable, the wind like a flame of 
fire. At midnight the thermometer stood 
at 104. The Kent lost only one man from 
the cholera. 

“ On the forecastle of the Kent the heat 
was so intense, that the tube of a thermo- 
meter, graduated only to 122, was com- 
pletely filled by the expansion of the mer- 
cury, and consequently left them at a loss 
for the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; but so scorching was the sun, 
that no European could expose himself to 
it with impunity.” — Bomb . Gaz., July 14. 

The cholera has nearly subsided at 
Muscat, after having committed dreadful 
ravages. The lmauiii says he has lost 
1 0,000 of his subjects by it. We regret to 
hear this fatal disease has extended itself 
to Persia, and carried off many persons at 
Linga. — Bomb. Paper, July 21. 


$ome ginteUtffcnce. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIA SIIirriNG INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 9. Deal, ship Caledonia, Cairns, 
from Madras, Mauritius, Cape, &e. 

10. Deal, ship General Palmer, from 
Madras, Cape of Good Hope, and St, 
Helena. — Passengers : Mrs. Kinchant ; 
Gen. Dyer; Capt. Cuming; Licuts. Stot, 
Macleod, Smith, Alexander, and Lewis. 

19. Deal, ship Juliana, Ogilvie, from 
Batavia and Bengal. 

Departures . 

Nov. 27. Gravesend, ship Belle Alli- 
ance, llolfc, for Bombay. 

— Sheerness, ship Richmond, Kay, for 
New South Wales. 

Dec. 3. Gravesend, ship Earl Balcarras, 
for Bengal and China. 

4. Gravesend, ship Thomas Coutts, 
Christie, for Bengal and China. 

— Deal, ship Mary, Boyd, for Madras 
and Bengal. 

6. Deal, ship Lady Kennaway, Beach, 
for Madras and Bengal. 

7. Gravesend, ship Sir David Scott, 
Hunter, for Bengal and China. 

9. Deal, ship Sir Godfrey Webster, 
Telfer, for Liverpool and N. S. Wales. 

11. Gravesend, ship Denmark Hill, 
Foreman, for Van Diemaii’s Land. 


20. Gravesend, ship Mcllish, Ford, for 
Bombay. 

23. Gravesend, ship Apollo, Tennent, 
for Madras. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 4. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sqtiaro, by the Lord Bishop of Llaudaff, 
Edw. Stanley, Esq. of Ponsonby Hall, 
Cumberland, to Mary, second daughter of 
the late Win. Douglas, Esq., formerly 
Judge of the Court of Adawlut, at Dacca, 
in the lion. East- India Service, in Bengal. 

19. At Greenwich, Jas. Maclicll, Esq. 
of Newby-bridge, Lancashire, to Rosetta- 
Hester, daughter of Capt. T. Sanders, of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s Service. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 8. In Duke-street, Portland-placc, 
aged l(i. Miss Harriet- Sophia Davies, se- 
cond daughter of the late Rich. L. Davies, 
Esq., Surgeon m the lion. East- India 
Company ’s Bengal Medical Establishment. 

1G. At Hutton-house, near Brentwood, 
Essex, Mrs. Eliz. Lukin, widow of the 
late Capt. Geo. Lukin, Marine Paymaster 
and Storekeeper at Bombay. 

24. At Hastings, in the 20tli year of 
her age, Diana Maria, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Jas. Elphinstone. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION! 

William Astcll, Esq. M.P. 4, Portland Clias. Elton Prescott, Esq. Cofney Hutch, 
Place. Finchley , Middlesex. 

Chas. Grant, Esq. 40, Russell Square. Geo. Smith, Esq. M. P. 1, Upper Hurley 
Campbell Ma.ji ribanks, Esq. 3, Upper Street. 

IVimpole Street . Svveny Toone, Esq. 44, Mortimer Street. 


LONDON 

Friday , Hrr. 28. 1821. 

Coffee . — There have been no public sales this 
week, and very few purchases by private con- 
tract ; the holders appear very firm at the late 
prices. Ordinary and good ordinary Jamaica ap- 
pear scarce. 

Suifar . — There have been no Muscovades on 
show this wtek ; the holders calculate upon aeon- 


IARKETS. 

sidorablc deficiency in the stock 3 1st instant, 
compared with the quantity on hand last year. 

Corfo/i.— There continues to be considerable 
purchases privately ; it is generally believed the 
sales arc made at low rates. 

Spiers — The East- 1 ndia Company have declared 
a balv; on the 1 1 tti February. There is little altera- 
tion in Spices } Pimento continues in demand. 
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0 
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15 

0 


| 

5 

0 

White 

1 

9 

0 


1 

17 

0 

Musk, China 

.oz. 0 

8 

0 



0 

1 G 

0 

Brown 

0 

14 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Nttx Vomica 

cwt. 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Tea, Holiea lb. 

0 

4 

fl 







U 

6 


0 

Q 

7 

-■ — Congou 

0 

4 

8 


0 

3 

0 

Cinnamon .. . 







Souchong 

0 

4 

O 

— 

0 

4 

6 









. Campoi „ 

0 

3 

8 


(1 

4 

0 

Mace. 








— ■ ■ Twankay 

0 

3 

3 



0 

3 

5 









PrkiH? 

0 

3 

9 



0 

3 

11 

Opium 

..lb. 







— Hyson Skin 

0 

3 

4 

— 

0 

4 

O 

Rhubarb 


1 

0 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Hyson 

0 

4 

1 

— 

0 

G 

(> 

Sul Ammoniac 

cwt. 







Gunpowder 

0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

4 


..lb. 0 

0 

6 


0 

2 

0 

Tortoiseshell 

1 

5 

0 


4 

0 

O 

Turmerick, Java ... 

cwt. 







Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 

6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

F«r Sale 15 January 1844— Prompt 4 April . 
Company's and Licensed . — Indigo. 

For Sale 41 January — Prompt 19 April. 
Company's. — China and Bengal Raw Silk 
Private Trade. — China and Bengal Haw Silk. 

For Sale 11 February — Prompt 10 May. 
Company's .— Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— 
Black Pepper— Oil of Mace. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Dec. 29, 1 * 21 . — The last Price Current from 
Calcutta is dated the sth August, in which the 
new loans are quoted at a premium ol about 5.4 
per cent., and the exchange to England at as. id. 
per sicca rupee, at six months* sight. 

In London, bills on Calcutta remain at Is. 9d. 
per sicca rupee. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships * Names. 

Tons. 

Captains. 

Where to. 

Buckinghamshire 

I3fi9 

Adams - - 

Bombay and China. 

Castle Iluntly - 

1400 

Drummond - 

Ditto. 

Asia - - - - 

400 

Lindsay - - 

Madras and Bengal. 

Bengal Merchant 

500 

Brown - - 

Ditto. 

David Scott - - 

8 (H) 


Ditto. 

Golconda - - - 

800 

Edwards - - 

Ditto. 

N anry - - - - 

480 

Thomson 

Ditto. 

Hope - - - - 

500 

Flint - - - 

Ditto. 

Moira - - • - 

0£O 

Hornblow - 

Ditto. 

Adrian * - - - 

400 

N 01 for - . 

Bengal direct. 

Nestor - - - - 

400 

Theaker - - 

Bombay. 

Swallow - - - 

400 

Ross - - - 

Ditto. 

Brailsford - - - 

450 

Spring - - 

Ditto. 




Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of November to the 25tli of December 1821 . 
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E. Eyto.v, Stock Broker , 2, Cornhill, and Lombard Street. 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

FEBRUARY, 1822. 


Original Communications, 

$c. $c. Qc. 


A SUCCINCT HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY’S ENDEAVOURS TO FORM SETTLEMENTS AND TO 
EXTEND AND ENCOURAGE TRADE IN THE EAST, AND OF 
THE CAUSES BY WHICH THOSE ENDEAVOURS HAVE BEEN 
FRUSTRATED. 

[Continued from Page 20.) 


Section III. 

Japan and China . 

The causes which have baffled the 
Company’s attempts to open a commer- 
cial intercourse, directly and indirectly, 
with the opulent empire of Japan, are 
not merely the backwardness or dis- 
inclination of the Government to en- 
courage external traffic (upon which 
point some difference of opinion exists), 
or its political jealousy, but the ma- 
chinations of the Dutch, who having 
contrived to supplant their predeces- 
sors, the Portuguese, availed themscl ves 
of the prejudices of the natives to es- 
tablish an exclusive system of traffic 
with Japan, which no European na- 
tion has hitherto been able to demolish. 
In consequence of the insuperable bar- 
rier thus offered to the Company’s ef- 
forts, they were few, and almost uni- 
formly unsuccessful. We shall, there- 
fore, despatch this part of our subject 
as briefly a* possible, and devote the 
chi^por^n of th& section to record- 
ing in a more detailed manner the rise 
and progress dfciMir commercial rel*. 
tions with the Empire of China. 


When the English first arrived at 
Japan, the entrepot of its foreign com- 
merce seems to have been at Firando, 
a port situated upon an island of that 
name, which owed its rise to the 
Dutch factory established there. It 
was their grand staple, and as their 
commerce increased, they constructed 
large magazines and handsome build- 
ings, until they awakened the jealousy 
of the Emperor, who at length removed 
them from the island, and restricted 
their trade to the port of Nangasaki, 
on the island of Ximo, which has 
since been the sole point of contact 
with foreign nations. 

The first English factory was es- 
tablished at Firando in 1613, under 
Capt. Saris, who obtained an audience 
of the Emperor, with whom he con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce with ex- 
emption from duties, and procured 
very considerable privileges. He was 
likewise permitted to sail on a voyage 
of discovery to Jesso, or any other 
part of: the Japanese dominions : a 
favour which the Portuguese, in the 
height of their credit, could never ob- 
VaKlti II. 
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friin. The English experienced many 
incivilities from the Jfesuits, who re- 
presented them to the Emperor as 
roversand pirates. Through their 
contrivances and the cruelties of the 
Dutch (as is conjectured), the trade 
diminished gradually, and in 1623 the 
factory was dissolved. 

The Portuguese having been ex- 
pelled from Japan, and the English 
being forced to relinquish the trade, 
it fell altogether into the hands of the 
Dutch, who spared neither labour, 
expense, nor sacrifices to secure to 
themselves a complete monopoly of 
it. After being disappointed in a nc- 
gociation with the Chinese in 1657* 
they sent an embassy to Japan under 
Zachary Waghenaer ; and in 16.59, a 
second, under the same ambassador^ 
who ingratiated himself with the Em- 
peror, and by assenting to all his con- 
ditions, gained every thing he could 
reasonably ask or expect. The Com- 
pany’s servants, however, reported, in 
1660, the prospect of a factory being 
obtained in Japan, and that silk was 
the best commodity for barter ; and 
it appears that in 1669 the Emperor 
would not sell to the Dutch the house 
formerly occupied by the English, be- 
cause he expected the latter's return. 
In 1672, the Zante frigate was de- 
spatched to Japan. At this visit, the 
most arbitrary behaviour was experi- 
enced from the Dutch, who seemed con- 
vinced that no other European nation 
would be permitted to trade there. 
The following year, the Company being 
in favour with the King of Siam, who 
had married a sister of the Japonese 
Monarch, sent an embassy to Japan 
with some' curious and valuable pre- 
sents of Europe manufacture, backed 
by a strong recommendation from the 
King of Siam; But the Emperor learn- 
ing (probably from the Dutch) that 
the King of England (Charles II.) was 
married to i daughter of Portugal, a 
nation which the Japonese abhor, an 
order came from Court for the Eng- 
lish to depart with the first fair wind, 
and never to return. The Emperor, at 
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the same time, expressed surprise at 
marriages between persons of different 
religions; and intimated to the em- 
bassy that they were indebted to the 
recommendation they brought from 
the King of Siam for being allowed to 
depart with their lives and property. 
Such a reception was ill calculated to 
inspire hope; yet a few years after 
(1688) the Company attempted to 
renew their trade with Japan, through 
the intervention of the King of Ton- 
quin : but the King declined to inter- 
fere, alleging that he had no corres- 
pondence w ith the Emperor of Japan. 
Defeated as their endeavours had been, 
they did not lose sight of their object. 
So late as the year 1773, the Court 
of Directors, writing to Canton (6th 
January), say, “ It having occurred 
to us that the Company may derive 
great advantage by* opening a trade to 
Japan, we therefofe very particularly 
recommend it to you to use your spe- 
cial attention to obtain the clearest 
information on th# means of effecting 
so desirable an object, which you are 
to make us speedily acquainted with ; 
that in case there j shall appear good 
grounds for sticcei in forming an in- 
tercourse with the; Japonese, no time 
may be lost in so ijoing. We appre- 
hend you will easily procure the ne- 
cessary intelligence by means of the 
Chinese junks trading thither : and for 
facilitating the certainty and success 
of your inquiries, we do admit of your 
applying 500 or not exceeding 1000 
tael for that purpose.” 

When the island of Java was wrested 
from the Dutch towards the close of 
the war,- Mr- Baffles, upon being ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Governor, considering 
that the capitulation for Java and its 
dependencies included the factory of 
Japan, took measures for reopening 
the communication between those 
places (which had ceased for four 
years) and of transferring to th<e Bri- 
tish the trade formerly monopolized 
by the Dutch nation. Accordingly a 
mission was despatched under Dr. 
Aihslie and Mr. ^curdenaitr, formerly 
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Dutch director at Japan, to take pos- 
session of the factory, and to negociate 
with the Japonese Government. 

The expedition arrived at Nangasaki 
on the 24th July 1813, and met with a 
refusal on the part of the Dutch com* 
mercial director to deliver over the 
factory. The intercourse which Dr. 
Ainslie had with the native authori- 
ties impressed him with an opinion 
that the Japonese were free from pre- 
judices, even on the score of religion, 
that would obstruct an intercourse 
with Europeans ; that an extensive 
market existed for the sale of British 
manufactures; and that the Chinese, 
so far from interfering with our views, 
are held in disesteem, and their visits 
only tolerated for the sake of certain 
drugs they bring from China, to the 
use of which the Japonese are much 
attached. Mr. Raffles, in consequence 
of Dr. Ainslie’s Report, recommended 
an embassy to Japan : he observes, 
however, “ It would not be possi- 
ble to undertake this embassy with 
any prospect of success, either from 
Europe or from India; and I am con- 
fident that any attempt to secure the 
trdcle, except in the first instance for 
the East-India Company, would fail ; 
indeed the nature of the Japonese in- 
stitutions is such that it could not 
for many years be carried on by ge- 
neral traders. It is also a necessary 
consequence of the existing circum- 
stances that the vessels should pro- 
ceed from Batavia, because there can 
be little doubt that any abrupt or un- 
usual appearances would immediately 
defeat the object; and 1 apprehend 
it can only be introduced by degrees, 
allowing some consideration for the 
habits df centuries, and time for the 
prejudices to subside which the Dutch 
have endeavoured t6 excite.”* The 
restitution, of Java td the Netherlands' 
Government has destroyed this pro- 
ject, and made ah establishment in 
Japan as hopeless to iiii as ever. 

It is not attm(rij^ to undervalue 
the imphrianefe %^^^ountiy of a 


trade with Japan. Its climate is fa- 
vourable •to 1 a large demand for our 
woollen manufactures, which find their 
way into the empire by means of the 
Chinese junks. Hardware, glass ma- 
nufactures, ironmongery, would find a 
ready and extensive sale ; and the re- 
turns in teas, and various kinds of drugs, 
would materially lessen our depen- 
dence on China. It is, however, agreed 
on all hands, that when the obstacles 
to trade with Japan, from whatever 
cause arising, shall give wa) r , it can 
only be carried on beneficially by the 
same medium as our China trade. 
This intercourse we shall now proceed 
to trace, with the assistance of the 
early records of the Company. 

Previous to the month of December 
1614, the Company’s agent at Firando 
had employed three eminent Chinese 
merchants, connected with houses in 
Japan, to open a negociation for a di- 
rect trade to China. He had succeeded 
in removing a preliminary obstacle, by 
informing the Chinese of the practices 
of the Dutch, who robbed their junks 
under the English flag; and he re- 
lieved thereby the national character 
from an odium which had created 
strong prejudices against the English 
in China. Much difficulty, however, 
lay in the way of this negociation ; 
and the Company's agent stated, in a 
letter dated 1617, that “ no Chinese 
dare translate and forward the letters 
addressed by King James to the Em- 
peror of China: it being death by the 
laws of the country so to do, or to 
give passage to any Christian as the 
bearer of them* Those letters, there-, 
fore, which were intended to give 
authority to a negociation for the Com- 
pany, are lying dormant at Bantam.” 
The Hollanders, too, were represented 
as still continuing their system of plun- 
dering the Chinese junks under the 
English name ; and they left two large 
ships to scour the coast of China, and to 
intercept the trade between Macao and 
Japan. ^ 

A few ye*?s afterwards, the disputes 
between the Dutch and English Com- 
P 2 - 
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patnie^ w re composed, for a time at 
least, by tnOans of a commission (to 
which refist^htie has already been made) 
consisting A of Members of both Com- 
panies, who concluded what is com- 
monly termed the treaty of defence, 
which was signed and ratified by the 
two Governments in July 1619. The 
Companies engaged by this treaty to 
4t endeavour jointly to open and esta- 
blish a free trade in China, and other 
places in the Indies, by such ways and 
means as the Common Council shall 
judge expedient.”* 

Some time previous to this treaty, 
the Company’s agent in Japan had 
employed, in succession, two Com- 
manders of Chinese vessels, one of 
them “ the Captain of all the Chinese 
in Japan,” to open and conduct a ne~ 
gociation for a direct trade to China. 
The agent was informed next year that 
*' the new Emperor of China had 
granted unto our nation trade for two 
ships a year.” Whilst this permis- 
sion awaited the ratification of certain 
authorities, the proceedings were the 
next year arrested by the death of 
three Kings of China, and by the mi- 
nority of the new King. The treaty 
of defence, too, threw another obsta- 
cle in the way of our negociations. 
In the year 1622, the agents of the 
Company in Japan, induced by the 
representations of the Chinese Captain 
Andrea Dittis, continued to support 
him in the negociations. He alleged 
that trade was on the eve of being 
granted to the English, and that he had 
disbursed 12,000 tael, about £4,000 
sterling* to effect this object. 

Article «<*. The ireatymay be seen at length 
fa Ryroer, and al»o in the Mod. Un. Hist. b. 
^CYUr. cb. < 5 , sec. Sj but it appears that some 
dfepianatoryorders or rdditional articles were 
subsequently passed by the deputies of both 
Companies* Which throw further light on their 
designs regarding the China trade. Thus the 
additional .article id, “ touching the question 
where and ift what place the ships of defence ehail 
be first employed.” provides that >• the defence 
ahall be applied fortl&galnjng of the trade to 
Chine* And tothatrtra the fleet shall be sent 
to lhe Philippines, there to binder and divert 
the Chinese* that they shall not traffic. With any 
pfherbut us.”. Appendix to Bip. of the Lords' 
JpuDittee,*. 37*. 


In the ensuing year, the trade ; with 
China, to obtain which die Council 
of Defence had been instituted, was 
appropriated by the Dutch to them- 
selves, and while deriving support from 
the combined fleets, which by the 
treaty ought to have been employed 
for the common objects of both Com- 
panies,* they fortified the Piscadore 
Islands, and other stations near the 
const of China, and forced a trade 
with the Chinese junks, from a par- 
ticipation in which the English were 
entirely excluded. The agents at Ba- 
tavia demanded In writing that the 
combined establishments of the two 
Companies might settle the China 
trade upon Pulo Condore and the 
Loo Choo islands, according to the 
tenor of the explanatory orders ; but 
they received a ilSvolous and evasive 
answer. The Edklish Consul at Ba- 
tavia resolved, therefore, this year to 
have a conference with the Nether- 
lands* Committed in order to agree on 
proceedings for Squiring by negotia- 
tion, or by some^peaceable course, a 
convenient residence, to draw thither 
the trade of Chi|a for the mutual be- 
nefit of both Coxipanies, according to 
the articles, but pot otherwise. The 
same year, the Chinese ambassador 
at Batavia offered the English as well 
as the Dutch a residence and trade at 
Tywan,f a port on the south-west 
coast of the island so called, which 
seems at this time to have been only 

* “ And considering that a trade so remote 
and important cannot be secured bat by a consi- 
derable fojrce, this shall be done by furnishing 
out and maintaining twenty ships of war* viz. 
ten by each Company ‘/the said number to be 
increased or lessened by common consent as 
occasion shall require." Art. 10. “The Council 
of Defence shall order all things which concern 
the common defence by sea* and distrilmte the 
ships of war to such stations as they shall judge 
most convenient." Art, 14 . “ The losses and 
damages that shall happen in any engagement for 
<be common defence* dr in going to or returning 
fromi the said defence, shall be borne equally, and 
defrayed at the common charge j and the gain 
and prizes which chall be ttladesbaU redound to 
the common profit,” Art, ip* . f . 

t Tywan Is a corruption df .Tai-van* the name 
given by the Chinese W the whole island, and 
which signifies ikejlrzi o rflkirf of sen themzand j 

*liuslo%^h^^ 
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in n sort of nominal fiubjectioii tp the 
Chinese empire. The English Presi- 
dency of Batavia accordingly proposed 
to negociate with the Chinese (which 
it was considered that the treaty of 
defence did not forbid) for admittance 
at Tywan. 

This Island, called Formosa by the 
Portuguese, qnd afterwards by the 
Dutch, on account of its fine climate, 
delightful prospects, and great fertility, 
is very advantageously situated, lying 
at the distance of only twenty-four 
leagues from the Coast of China, and 
a hundred and fifty from Japan. Its 
commercial facilities are therefore con- 
siderable, and it abounds besides in 
various rich productions. It appears 
that the Dutch established themselves 
on the island about the year 1 625, and 
built Fort Zealand, near Tywan, a 
place of some strength, and well gar- 
risoned. The disorders in the Chinese 
Empire had driven numbers of the 
people to Formosa; and in 1653, 
they laid a very deep design for the 
destruction of the Dutch throughout 
the Island, which was discovered and 
defeated. In 1661, however, the 
Dutch were attacked by the Chinese, 
under the conduct of an insurgent 
named Coxenia or Coxenga, with such 
resolution, that they were obliged the 
following year to evacuate the Island 
in a very deplorable condition, leaving 
behind them all the treasure belonging 
to the Dutch Company, valued at 
£300,000. In 1663, they returned 
with the intention of recovering Ty- 
wan, but were foiled in their attempt ; 
and the Chinese, following up their 
success, took possession of Manilla, 
and ' designed to exclude the Dutch 
from the Straits. 

In the year 1635, the Presidency of 
Surat received a proposition from the 
Portuguese Viceroy at Goa, that the 
former should send a ship from Goa 
to Macaa ^ on fireight. The 
^overture Was ! accented,' and the Lour 
dpn was immediately despatched to 
O pm We shall here briefly advert to 
thh causes which led to thc occupation 


of Macao by the Portuguese ; a cir- 
cumstance so inconsistent with the 
jealous policy of the Chinese towards 
foreigners in general, and especially 
Europeans. 

When Ferdinand Andrada, and 
Thomas Perez or Pereira, in the year 
1517, sailed with a fleet of eight Por- 
tuguese merchantmen to the Canton 
river, the vessels were stopped, and 
only two suffered to proceed up the 
river ; on board of one of which was 
the Ambassador Pereira, and the 
Commodore Andrada. The latter 
was a man of such strict honour and 
probity, that he gained the good opi- 
nion of the Chinese, notwithstanding 
their aversion to strangers ; and the 
Portuguese were at first treated with 
great civility. The conduct of the 
other commanders, however, did not 
correspond; and the disorders they 
caused so provoked the Chinese that 
they forced the fleet to depart, and 
detained Pereira, who eventually died 
there in a dungeon. Owing to this 
inauspicious beginning, some years 
elapsed before any further intercourse 
took place between the two nations. 
At length, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, the Government of 
the province of Canton applied to the 
Portuguese, whose vessels were then 
at the Island of Sanchan, to expel 
some pirates from Macao,* who not 
only blocked up the port of Canton, 
but besieged the city. Their assis- 
tance was cheerfully afforded, and at- 
tended with success ; and the Em- 
peror, by way of reward for their ser- 
vices, granted, by an imperial edict, 

* In an old Map of China, published by Fur- 
chas, this place Is called Amacoa, or the harbour 
of Am*, from an idol of that name, to WgSth a 
temple was erected near the port. In speaking 
of Macao, some writers represent it as standing 
on an Island, and others on a Peninsula t which 
is thus explained s The Month of the Canton 
tWer is full of a tast numbcrofbrokcn islands 
of different sloes* from one of the largest of 
these there runs ont o peninsula ht the shape of 
a man*s arm beftdioif joined to the main land, as 
H were by atefcdPbtifttbe Shoulder* which 
Isthmus Is so nartow, that there is a strong wall 
built acfesSlt, with s large gfttefo If* wfatchii 
the boundary of theeity's jutfedte^ofc. 





th* Island to 

themto* biiildatown, irnd fortify it 
in the European minster. Such is the 
statement made by some modern his* 
torians; but the more probable ac- 
count is that, about the year 1585, 
this island was assigned them as a 
place to winter in, provided they could 
expel the pirates that were in posses- 
sion of it ; that they gradually built 
upon and strengthened it as it now 
appears; and that the Chinese, with 
whom custom has the authority of 
law, did not molest them, well know- 
ing that the Portuguese were entirely 
at their mercy, because they had not 
a day’s provision but what they pro- 
cured from the Chinese, and are so 
surrounded as to be disabled from 
undertaking any thing to the prejudice 
of the Empire. No edict has yet been 
specifically described or published, and 
the probability therefore is that none 
was ever granted. 

On the 27th June 1637, an English 
fleet, consisting of four ships (a fifth, 
the Planter, owing to some misunder- 
standing, having proceeded to Eng- 
land), under Capt. Weddell, anchored 
off Macao. The Supracargoes imme- 
diately went ashore with a letter from 
King Charles I., addressed to the Por- 
tuguese Captain General (or, accord- 
to his proper style, “ His Excellency 
the General of China,”) soliciting per- 
mission to trade at Macao. They re- 
ceived next day an evasive answer, and 
were not permitted to land. The Pro- 
curador of the city came on board, and 
affirmed that the subjection under 
which the Chinese authorities held the 
Portuguese at Macao would be in- 
creased by the arrival of Capt. Wed- 
dell*!*, fleet ; and that the ship Lon- 
donjbelonging to the East-India Com- 
pany, which had only come thither on 
freight (as before stated), though des- 
patched from Goa on Portuguese ac- 
count, had brought upon them a great 
fine. ' 

Capt. Weddell betfig thus repelled, 
sent a- pinnace to explore the river, in 
or4ir lo find a passage up to Cannon : 


theSupiacaigbesi Moiintehey and Ro- 
binson, accompanied the pinmace iti h 
barge/ On the 18ih July, Whilst as- 
cending the river, they were met by 
the Chinese Sub-Admiral, with twenty 
junks, who desired them to anchor, 
and inquired why the English came 
there? Mr. Robinson replied, that 
they came to form a treaty of amity 
and commerce with China. Upon 
their explanation, the Chinese Ad- 
miral offered them a junk to carry up 
the Supracargoes, or other agents, to 
the town, provided the pinnace pro- 
ceeded no further. They accepted his 
offer, intending to deliver a petition 
to the Viceroy of Canton for license 
to settle a trade. When they cainc 
within five leagues of Canton, a mes- 
sage from the Hojipo,* the Chum- 
pein,f and other Mandarins, required 
them in friendly teslas to ascend no 
further; recommencing them rather 
to seek for trade at Macao, and pro- 
mising if they woulcfquit the river, to 
assist them in proofing a license to 
trade from the Sub-Viceroy. The Su- 
pracargoes judged it; prudent to com- 
ply, and returned tor the fleet, which 
was at anchor off Mbcao. . Capt. Wed- 
dell meanwhile hadfbeen amused by 
the Portuguese Council at Macao, with 
the hope of being permitted to trade 
there ; but after the Portuguese Japan 
fleet had sailed, and were secure from 
attack, they sent an official letter to 
the Captain, positively refusing him a 
license to trade. No people from the 
English ships were permitted to go 'on 
shore; and the rice supplied from the 
town was found, by experiment on 
some swine, to be very unwholesome. 
Capt. Weddell then weighed from Ma- 
cao, and with the whole fleet went up 
to Lampion (apparently the Lantin in 
one of the charts to Lord Macartney’s 
embassy), and there rode at anchor 
among some islands. 

On the 31st July, the. fobt set sail 
for the river of Canton. Oh the 6th 
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August* they arrijrf ^ fusion, tbn English entering it *i the 

and apparently dismantled castle.; Be- Bame moment, and planting upon the 
ing furnished with interpreters who walls Bis. Majesty’s colours*' : Hie 
had a slender acquaintance with Eng- same night Gapt. Weddell’s people 
lish, the Supracargoes held a con- carried on board the ships all the 
fercnce with some Mandarins in the ordnance found in the fort, and fired 
King' 8 junks. To these they com- the Chinese Council4iouse. 
umnicated the cause of their coining, On the 13th August, the boats of 
namely, to cultivate peace and amity the fleet surprised two junks, which 
with them ; and to traffic freely, as Capt. Weddell restored upon receiving 
the Portuguese were suffered to do; overtures of peace from the Chinese, 
and they requested to be forthwith Nevertheless, they fired upon Mr. Ro- 
supplied with provisions for their ships, binson and a party going on shore with 
on paying for them in money. The a flag of truce for provisions. The 
Mandarins promised the Supracargoes boats soon after surprised another 
to solicit a grant to the above effect small vessel, by which they sent a re- 
frain the Ilaitan, the Chumpein, and monstrance to the Mandarins at Can- 
other great officers at Canton ; request- ton for violating the truce, closing with 
ing Capt. Weddell to wait in his pre- a further request for a free trade, 
sent situation six days for an answer. Next day a renegade Portuguese, who 
which he agreed to do ; and the ships had become a petty Mandarin, brought 
rode with a white flag on the poop, an answer from Canton. He was the 
Since the return of the pinnace to the messenger of some superior Manda- 
fleet at Macao, the Portuguese had rins, whose vessel was riding off a 
sent emissaries up to Canton, to point of laird not far from the fleet, 
counteract and defeat the application Capt. Weddell dismissed him with pre- 
of the English for permission to trade, sents, and a further explanation to his 
by the double artifice of aspersing the masters. He returned the same night 
national character, and bribing the with a small junk, and full authority 
Chinese officers. The Mandarins com- to carry up negociators from the 
mantling the junks, in collusion with Captain to Canton with a petition, 
them, employed four of the six days, Accordingly, on the 16th, the Su- 
during which the English had agreed pracargoes, Mounteney and Robinson, 
to wait an answer from Canton, in passed up the river, and the next 
repairing and fortifying the dismantled evening arrived at the city, anchoring 
castle, and in the night time mounted close under the walls. On the 18th, 
forty-six guns on batteries close to the having procured a petition to be for- 
bank of the river. At the end of the mally drawn up, they were called to 
fourth day, the Chinese fired several the palace of the Chumpein, and re- 
shots from the fort at Capt. Weddell’s teived with great honours. Having 
barge, when going for water. Incensed read their petition, the Chumpein ad- 
at this outrage* the whole fleet dis- mitted their request to be reasonable, 
played their red ensigns, and took a and promised them his aid. He blamed 
position before the castle, from whence the Portuguese severely, and professed 
many balls were discharged by the himself the sincere friend of the Eng- 
Chinese at Capt. Weddell’s ship, be- lish. On the 20th, the Supracargoes 
fore the English could bring a piece of returned from Canton, with a patent 
ordnance to bear upon them. After for free trade, and liberty to fortify on 
two hours’ cannonade \Capt. Weddell, any place out of the mouth of the 
perceiving the courage of the Chinese river. - ^ 

to fail, landed from his boats about In consequence bf this adjustment, 
a hundred men, at sight of whom on the ££d August Capt. Weddell 
they abandoned the fort in great , con- landed the guns taken from the castle. 



Ilf Btes, 

a*<ttest6red them ‘ 

P&De seemed aow mtored§ , md on tenance but a little bfacuit and attack, 
the 23d, the pinnace &nn was seat to they armed themselves, and piled up 
discover some island without the river* some cleft-wood against the doors of 
upon which it might be convenient to the house ; they then set fire to one 
settle* On the 24th, the Supracargoes of the stacks, by means of a lens. On 
ascended the river, and two days after the Mandarin inquiring their inten- 
were conveyed, in Chinese habits, to tions, they answered, that having been 
a lodging in the suburbs of Canton, treacherously treated, they purposed 
Having first paid down ten thousand to avenge themselves by firing the 
rials of eight for duties agreed upon, town ; on which he ordered the doors 
they bargained for sugar, ginger, stuffs, to be opened, but the guard was not 
&c., and in five days they had procured withdrawn. In these circumstances, 
eighty tons of sugar, besides other John Mounteney, with a sword in one 
merchandize, and provisions for the hand, and money in the other, several 
ships. They had also made disburse- times sallied from the house on pas- 
ments, according to the custom of sengers coming from the market with 
the country, for considerable parcels victuals, which he seized and paid for. 
of goods. At length the Authorities, preparing 

Meanwhile the Portuguese, working to release them, began by laying the 
upon the avarice of the Hitto, con- whole blame on fch*ir brokers, whom 
trived a plot against the English, they bambooed and|imprisoned. 
which extended both to the Supra- Meanwhile the fleet, having no ad- 
cargoes at Canton and to the ships vices from the merchants, but learning 
with Capt. Weddell. They delivered f ron * general report that they were 
to the captain, early in September, a confined, ranged ijhe mouth of the 
protest for forcing a trade in the river, river, “ pillaging end burning many 
to which a written answer was return- vessels and villager, and doing many 
ed. On the same day Thomas Ro- spoils.” At Iengthj they resolved, at 
binson, qne of the Supracargoes, who ah risks, to obtain their liberation by 
had come down from Canton ’with force j and having } well manned the 
two junks laden with Chinese goods, long boats, skiffs, and barge, at five 
and was returning thither with rner- o’clock in the morning of the 5th 
chandize and six chests of riais, was September they attacked sixteen sail 
arrested, by command of the Hitto, of the Chinese men of war, and after 
within four leagues of the city, with a contest of half an hour, they burned 
two other Englishmen accompanying five, including three fire-junks : the 
him, and confined on board a junk, rest made their escape. The same 
At two o’clock the next morning day, the boats pillaged and burnt the 
seven firc-junks also came down against town of Famon. “ In fine,” says their 
the fleet, but they were discovered Journal, “ we fell upon all the border* 
and avoided. ing towns, and used nothing but fire 

On the 14th September, Nathaniel and sword, so that sill fled from the 
and John Mounteney; the two Supra- villages round about us, and went to 
cargoes, and an English youth, left at Canton making complaints. At last 
Canton, were confined to their house, license was given to our merchants to 
and restrained from communication write to us, who desired us to forbear 
with the fleet, or with the other Supra- any more acts of hostility, and all 
cargo a prisoner on board the Hitto’s would do well.” 
junk. Their native domestics were On the 28th September, the two 
expelled, the fire quenched, and vie- Mounteneys, being at liberty, cominu- 
tuals denied them. A guard was placed nicated with the fleet, and *■ with' the 
to hinder access to them. After two other Supraeargo Robinson, who Jl *4 
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been detained in the jiihk. The fleet * lish merchants were then required ter 
had quitted the river for Macao, where go with them to Macao, where the 
they arrived on the 27th ; and on the Portuguese would deliver them up to 
same evening Capt. Weddell sent a Capt. Weddell, on condition that he 
protest to the Portuguese Captain- and his Council undertook for the King 
General, for all the damages which the of England, that he should never send 
fleet and the merchants had sustained* any more ships to China. The Supra- 
He then took a position to intercept cargoes resisted this and other at- 
the Portuguese fleet coming from Ja- tempts of the Portuguese, in concert 
pan. The Governor and Council per- with this pretended tribunal, to in- 
ceiving this, passed a decree that Capt. timidate them. 

Weddell’s people should have liberty Early in the month of November, 
to go ashore, if he undertook to sta- several junks took in sugar, dona- 
tion his ships to the leeward of the root, boards for chests, arrack, and 
island. They provided a house for provisions for Capt. Weddell’s mer- 
the Captain, and invited him to a chants. They and their people en- 
banquet. The Council promised that joyed great liberty at Canton while 
five of the Portuguese chief merchants writing their final despatch. On the 
should go up to Canton, to assist the 22d, the Chumpcin dismissed them, 
English Supracargoes in their nego- having first contracted with N. Moun- 
ciation; but their real object was to tency that for ample trade and re- 
persuade the Mandarins to restore sidencc, the English should pay the 
their goods and men, and forbid the King yearly 2,000 tael (£666), four 
English to come into their seas any pieces of iron ordnance, and 'fifty 
more. The sum they expended in muskets. 

bribes at Canton amounted to 80,000 Capt. Weddell’s merchants left Can- 
tael, upwards of £26,000 sterling. ton with four junks laden with goods, 
On the 6th and 8th October, the and at the same time some Portuguese 
Chumpein sent complimentary mes- junks sailed dogging them. When both 
sages to the Supracargoes at Canton • parties* came within sight of Macao, 
but owing to the secret machinations the Portuguese seized the goods and 
of the Portuguese, Supracargo Ro- persons of our merchants, and brought 
binson was not liberated till the 12th, the English junks towed at their sterns 
nor his two colleagues till the begin- into the port of Macao, the shore 
ning of November. being lined with spectators. On the 

Meanwhile, Capt. Weddell employ- 30th, the junks were sent alongside 
ed other merchants to conduct ex- the fleet, and the goods taken on 
changes at Macao; but the Portuguese, board, but were found to be much da- 
who had promised to allow the English maged. The Supracargoes from Can- 
liberty to buy and sell, and the Chi- ton, in the mean time, were called on 
nese access to their house, obstructed shore to assist Capt. Weddell’s mer- 
them so successfully, that the mer- chants, already in Macao, to make 
chants on shore transacted but little what investments they could ; but they 
business. On the 18th October, Su- were driven from one place to ano- 
pracargo Robinson went up to Canton ther, till the captain of a Spanish 
from the stationary junk. The next galleon harboured them in his spacious 
flay, he and the two Mounteneys house ; but he was at length prevailed 
were summoned before some counter- upon by the importunity of the Por- 
feit Mandarins in an island where the tugueseto expel thorn. The merchants 
Portuguese resided, where the agents being thus grossly treated, repaired on 
of that nation accused them of ingra- board, and a protest against the in- 
titude, but said nevertheless that they dignities they had suffered was delivcr- 
haid come to ransom them. The Eng. ed to the Captain-General. On the 
Atuti*Joum.—Ko. 74. Vol.XIII. Q 




Malacca, after Capt. Weddell had 
£taid at China upwards of six months. 

In the year 1639, the Court were 
advised that the Portuguese had not 
paid for the freight of the ship Lon- 
don, which had been sent on their ac- 
count from Goa to Macao. Receiving 
no succour from Portugal, and being 
distressed by the Dutch, with whom 
they were at war, and distracted in 
their councils, they applied for assis- 
tance to the English, but the latter 
could not afford it. The Dutch claim- 
ed a right of search for the goods of 
their enemy, in consequence of which 
the Portuguese proposed to hire Eng- 
lish freight. On this subject the Pre- 
sidency of Surat wrote to the Court 
as follows : “ If you had ships where- 
withal to serve them to China, either 
strong enough of themselves to resist 
the Dutch insolent manner of search- 
ing for Portugal’s goods, or enforced 
with His Majesty’s commission, which 
3 T et we think they would hardly vail 
to * in respect to the dominion which 
they have in these seas, we would not 
doubt to procure from them (the Por- 
tuguese) such conditions and perform- 
ances as would be very advantageous 
to you, for we believe they would rea- 
dily subscribe to furnish you with 
pepper, cinnamon, and as much free- 
dom and security in some of the forts 
(if not the fort itself) as we can de- 
sire, or they themselves own.” 

In 1C44, the Company’s ship Ilinde 
made a voyage to Macao, where the 
Supracargoes, at their first landing, re- 
ceived civilities from the Portuguese, 
but afterwards experienced from them 
and the Chinese injurious exactions, 
principally in the measurement of the 
ship, for which they paid 3,500 rials, 
instead of 800, and even less in pro- 
portion to the ship London, which 
paid but 1,400. 

Macao was at this time represented 
to be greatly reduced, owing to the loss 
of the trade with Japan and the Miw 

* i.e l*ay respect to. 


ation very insecure* One of the chief 
Mandarins had become so powerful, 
that he had possessed himself of a 
great part of the empire; and the 
Emperor, from apprehension of fall- 
ing into the rebel’s hands, destroyed 
his wife with two of his children, and 
then hung himself. These disorders 
made Macao so poor and destitute, 
that scarcely any thing could be pro- 
cured there, and even at Canton, but 
china-ware, which constituted the 
bulk of the Ilindc’s lading, and much 
diminished the profit of the voyage. 
In 1(548-9, discord invaded the Por- 
tuguese themselves, who murdered 
the Captain-General sent from Goa ; 
and they were said to be daily spilling 
one another’s blood in Macao.* 

This year the Presidency of Ban- 
tam, in answer to the Company’s de- 
sire of making an experiment with one 
of their small vessels to trade with 
China, state, in a letter dated 10th 
January, that from the best informa- 
tion the experiment cannot be under- 
taken without the inevitable loss of 
ship, men and goods. The country 
was overrun and wasted by the Tar- 
tars, who settled no government in 
the places they conquered ;~and the 
great Mandarins, with a fleet of up- 
wards of a thousand sail of great 
ships, plundered the coasts, and every 
vessel they fell in with. In the fol- 
lowing year. President Merry wrote 
(24th October) that “ the Portuguese 
set forth a small vessel the former 
year for China, which is this year re- 
turned with some small quantity of 
silk, and wrought stuffs, tutenag 
dishes, and some musk ; bringing news 
that the country is full of troubles, 
the Tartars continuing their invasion, 
or rather progression into the country, 
a great part whereof they have over- 
run, which causes a great scarcity, as 

* England itself was at this time Involved in 
civil disorders ; and, as observed in Sec. I., the 
affairs of the Company appear to have been ftW a 
state of stagnation, until near the Restoration* 
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December, the^wo remaining nillas, and to the civil war whiph then 
.ships (the Dragon and Sun) sailed for raged in China, and' made their situ- 
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'well of commodity as of all things 
else ” 

In 1653, the Dutch, after haying 
been invited to Canton, and distribut- 
ing large presents, were forced to 
quit it at five hours’ notice.* At the 
same time hopes were held out that 
the English might be permitted to trade 
there, through Tavour of the Por- 
tuguese. But in 1658-9, the Surat 
Government, writing to the Com- 
pany (27th January), say, “ Wc can 
neither receive from Mr. Christopher 
Oxindcn, nor any other that have been 
at China, any encouragement for a 
free and profitable trade thither .”f 

On the 12th June 1664, the Com- 
pany’s ship the Surat frigate sailed 
from Bantam to Macao, off which 
place she anchored on the 12th July, 
and from that time to the 1 2th De- 
cember was occupied with fruitless at- 
tempts to open a trade. The Por- 
tuguese at first endeavoured to fix 
upon the ship a portion of the fine 
which they stated they had paid for 
the misconduct of certain Private 
Traders, who had run away without 
paying their measurage. They then 
demanded an enormous sum for mea- 
surage of the ship, obliged the Supra- 
cargoes to deposit lead and pepper on 
shore, as sccitfity for it, placed guard 
boats round the ship and guards on 
board, and compelled the ship to lay 
behind the island, lest the Mandarins 
should see her. For part of the time 
they kept the English amused by a 
promise to get a chop tor the ship to 
pass up to Canton. It was demanded 
also that they should land their goods, 

* In \6Sb, the D&ch endeavoured to overcome 
the obstacles to their trallic by means of an Em- 
bassy, which set out from li «tavia in the mohth 
of June, under Peter Uoycr and James Keys-1. 
After some stay at Canton, tlmy were permitted 
to proceed to Pekin, and had an audienee ol the 
Emperor i but failed in the object of their 
mission. 

t The following year (i860) was remarkable for 
the formation of the first French China Com- 
pany, chiefly through the care of M. Fermenel, a 
rich merchant of Rouen, who associated with 
persons of rank, partly upon pious principles, to 
c.trry thitliet certain prelates whom the pope had 
appointed to preach the gospel the re. 


that when they were gone the Man- 
darins might know in whose hiands 
they were, and that the buyers might 
keep half the goods to furnish the 
Mandarins with, at what weight and 
price they pleased. Failing therefore 
in the object they came with, the goods 
were reshipped on board the Surat 
frigate, and she quitted Macao. The 
war in China added to the obstacles 
which they encountered in this visit ; 
for it was observed, “ that the Tartar 
conqueror would often for a month 
together keep the city of Macao from 
goods and provisions, as it happened 
while we were there.” Nor was there 
much choice of commodities : the 
merchants of Canton were command- 
ed not to come down nor send any 
goods; and one large junk of 120 
tons laden with fine goods, that came 
down by stealth, was taken by pirates 
at the mouth of the Canton river. 

On the 23d September 1673, the 
Company’s ship Return, having been 
repulsed at Nangasaki in Japan, and 
rely ing on the amity between the na- 
tions, reached Macao with a view to 
trade. The Portuguese permitted the 
vessel to be careened, and the goods 
to be landed, but on condition of 
trading only with the Portuguese in 
the town, and with money alone; 
hence, from having no silver, the sales 
of goods the English made were par- 
tial, and the purchases inconsiderable. 

In the following year information 
was received that China was supplied 
with cloth by Dutch particular ships, 
licensed by the Dutch East-India Com- 
pany’s General at Batavia ; and more- 
over that the Chinese made as fine 
serge as any in England. 

The English being now at war with 
the Dutch, application was made 18th 
May, to the Portuguese at Macao, for 
protection, which was refused upon 
insignificant pretences, and the latter 
desired not to bp troubled with any- 
more propositions, for they could not 
make any alteration till they had re- 
ceived an answer from the Viceroy 
at Goa. The factors who had hired 
Q 2 



>mmander; and 'finding that the 


cihip ini her present position lay greatly 
eiqpo&d to the enemy, they addressed 
A u fourth paper” to the Portuguese 
Council, desiring leave to depart, and 
the use of the Portuguese boats to re- 
lade the unsold goods. The Consul- 
tation, dated 6th August 1674, recites, 
that all the time the Company’s fac- 
tors were at Macao no further liberty 
was conceded them : the guard of 
soldiers continued, who prevented the 
Chinese from coming in, or if they 
attempted they were “ drubbed with 
the serjeants’ halberts.” Any Portu- 
guese trading for trifling things were 
stigmatized as traitors and enemies 
to their country. Provisions could 
not be purchased without plate, and 
to procure it they were obliged to 
part with goods for half their value. 
The Return sailed on the 5th Sept, 
for the island Samshan (or Sanchan), 
with the view of bartering with the 
Chinese on the neighbouring coast, 
or with junks passing in that direction. 
On the 14th she removed to the road 
of Lampacao. 

By Considtation dated 26th Nov. 
1674, it appears that the factors had 


structions from Bantam streniidfiifty 
urge the Tywan factory to promote 
the sale of woollens, that being the 
Company’s principal object in under- 
taking this “ northern traffic.” Capa- 
cious storehouses were to be provided 
there, as it was intended to send goods 
not only to meet the present demand, 
but to keep such a stock that the 
Company might participate in the 
trade reported to subsist between Ty- 
wan and Manilla. Further orders were 
issued by the Court in 16?4, directing 
the trade between Tywan, China, Ja- 
pan and Manilla to be cultivated, and 
the natives to be encouraged to send 
English manufactures to those places, 
and in return to procure gold, sil- 
ver, &c. 

In the year 1675, the disorders in 
the Chinese empire increased, and a 
revolution there stopped the convey- 
ance of goods : the Company’s servants 
say, “ they had not sold two bales of 


* The letter was as follows : 11 May it please 
your Majesty. By advice from our agent and coun- 
cil at Bantam, we understand that upon your 
Majesty’s encouragement, they had made a be- 
ginning of trade in yonr city of Tywan, and 
had been kindly received by your Majesty there ; 
but they did not find the prices and vent of com- 


endeavoured to put off’ their cloth and 
other English manufactures ; but ow- 
ing to the disorders in the country, 
they had not been able to dispose of 
more than eleven pieces of cloth at low 
rates, whilst they were forced to pay 
dearly for such goods as they could 
procure; and “ now having sold their 
pepper in barter, and done what they 
possibly could, they judge it conve- 
nient to depart from Lampacao road, 
for Bancock, in the river of Siam.” 

A few years before this period, the 
Company’s attention had been again 
directed to the island of Tywan or 
Formosa. In 1670 the Presidency of 
Bantam negociated with the King for 
trade and privileges, and contracted 
for a factory ; and on the 6th Sept. 
1671, the Court addressed a letter' 
to the King of Tywan, proposing to 


modities to answer their expectations. Yet that 
there were certain articles in pfeposition between 
your Majesty and them for settlement of trade, 
and that they intended to return thither again. 
And we finding that, if your Majesty give en- 
couragement, there may be considerable com- 
merce by vending European and Indian commo- 
dities, taking in exchange such commodities as 
your kingdom doth afford. To that purpose we 
have now sent out several ships, with cargoes 
in part from hence, viz. cloths, stuffs, lead and 
other commodities, and have appointed to be 
laden at Bantam, calicoes, and other Indian 
goods, severally for sale at your city of Tywan, 
with orders to take in excitonge sugars, skins, 
and other commodities. This we intend yearly 
to do in future, and to increase the number of 
shipping as we find the trade to invite us," The 
letter then desires that his Majesty will, in a spe- 
cial manner, encourage the consumption in his 
territories of British cloths and stuffs, the Com- 
pany engaging to take in return all the produc- 
tions of his kingdom, fit either for the markets 
of Europe or orher parts. They further desire 
a modification of the articles subjecting them to 
the debts of their servants j aiftl requiring the 
delivery of the ships’ guns, Sec. on shore during 
their stay : and relief from duties on goods re- 
exported or carried away unsold. 


clotftmnce the arrival of the Flying the Company might expect a trade 
Eagle.” The King of Tywan taking in* the country. The factory at the 
advantage of those troubles, possessed same time addressed Punhee (the M I- 


himself of Amoy, an island on the 
China coast, opposite to Formosa, and 
issued a proclamation inviting Chinese 
and foreign merchants to trade thither, 
exempting them from customs and 
duties for three years. He declared 
that he came to deliver the natives 
from Tartar slavery ; by which means 
his army was greatly augmented ; seve- 
ral other places submitted to him, and 
many merchants resorted to Amoy. 
But having gained his object, he revok- 
ed the exemption from the customs, 
alleging that without the former du- 
ties he could not support his army. 
Similar hopes had been held out by 
the King’s Minister at Tywan, who 
said that the Company were interested 
in the King’s success, for if he should 
be firmly seated in China, he would 
doubtless grant them a factory in any 
part of his dominions. An English 
factory was established at Amoy, but 
the reverses which the King met with 
in 1676 greatly disappointed them. 
In this year the Company built the 
Tywan, and the Formosa the preceding 
year, expressly for trade between Ty- 
wan and Bantam. In February 1676-7, 
after making considerable conquests 
on the continent, including several 
cities, and augmenting his army to 
nearly 200,000 men, the King was 
finally compelled, through the rebellion 
of part of his army for want of pay, 
to abandon his conquests. He then 
fled from Chiangchew, the city of his 
residence, and settled upon the isle 
of Amoy, where he resided, and de- 
fended it by his fleet. His Chinese 
territory now consisted only of Amoy 
and its adjacent islands. In the fol- 
lowing year, his general assembled 
his forces, and made a descent upon 
the coast of China; and on the 12th 
October 1678, the Presidency of Su- 
rat received advices from the factory 
at Amoy, that the King had recently 
gained a considerable town or two, 
and that, should he ultimately succeed, 


nister of the King), adverting to the 
" articles” agreed to by the King, 
whereby they were permitted to im- 
port goods free of custom; and re- 
questing his favour that, at least, cus- 
tom should not be demanded retro- 
spectively, and that if it was due in 
future, new articles should be granted 
them. Their application appears to 
to have been unavailing, for the fac- 
tory at Tywan are informed (March 
15, 1678-9) by that of Amoy, to which 
it had been made subordinate the 
year preceding, that they must una- 
voidably pay custom ; “ so,” say they, 
* we are making accounts with Pun- 
hee, and would have you do the same.” 

The professions made by the au- 
thorities w ere now discovered, as might 
be expected, to be insincere. Besides 
exacting the duties contrary to ex- 
press stipulation, the King, by a chop 
affixed to the door of the factory, pro- 
hibited all people from dealing with 
the English without leave of Sinkoe, 
an officer of high authority, who also 
produced the King’s sanction for re- 
ceiving “ the cloth, rashes, perpetua- 
noes, and broadcloth,” the choicest 
part of their cargo, at his own prices ; 
nor could they obtain an investment 
of copper, tutenague, sugar, and alum, 
without his permission. It was sus- 
pected that the profits accrued not to 
Sinkoe alone, but that thr greatest 
part went to the King. Japan cop- 
per could be purchased only of the 
latter, at an extravagant price. In con- 
sequence of these abuses, so contrary 
to the articles, the factory at Amoy 
instructed that of Tywan to apply to 
Punhee the King’s Minister, for re- 
dress, representing that on these terms 
the Company could not continue trade. 
Presents were transmitted (according 
to the custom of the country) with this 
communication' for the young King 
and Punhee, amounting to about £107. 
No redress appears to have been ob- 
tained, and in consequence of the po- 
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verty of the trade, the little confluence 
of goods to the port, and the want of 
copper, sufficient investments could 
not be made for the return cargoes. 
In 1678, the factors had a surplus of 
10,000 tael of last year in ready cash, 
for want of merchandize, when the 
ship arrived with fresh stock for the 
season. The affairs of the King were 
at this time in a very precarious con- 
dition, the Tywanncrs with difficul- 
ty defending themselves against the 
Tartars: the King’s treasury was emp- 
ty; his subjects were exhausted, and 
his army discontented. The Court 
of Directors in consequence approve 
(Nov. 26, 1679) of withdrawing the 
Factory of Tywan to enlarge that of 
Amoy. Soon afterwards the island of 
Amoy fell into the possession of the 
Tartars. In 1681 and 1682 the 
Court addressed two letters to the 
King of Tywan, appealing to his jus- 
tice for payment of outstanding debts, 
due principally from great Mandarins, 
and which the factors had three years 
before vainly attempted to obtain by 
application to the Minister; and also 
detailing injuries received both at 
Tywan and Amoy, and requesting 
satisfaction. The circumstances of 
the King were now however growing 
daily worse; and the debts of the 
Company desperate in consequence. 
In July 1683 he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the Great Cham, after being 
twice defeated by the Tartars at sea, 
and losing the frontier island of Pe- 
hou. As the price of peace, he de- 
livered up the island of Tywan to 
Sego, the Tartarian commander. The 
factors, therefore, who had been left 
at Tywan, were obliged to wind up 
their concerns, and to conciliate by 
costly presents, in cash as well as 
goods, the Tartars, whose oppression 
and extortion involved them in great 
difficulties. They requested permis- 
sion to sell their goods and proceed 
to Siam : which was refused by Sego 
without instructions from the Em- 
pqjrpr. He promised them trade both 


at Tywan and Amoy; but while he 
was at the latter place, the Tartar 
authorities left at Tywan commenced, 
in January 1683-4, a system of greater 
injustice, buying goods in small quan- 
tities at their own prices. In 1 684-5, 
the Company’s Supracargo had advice 
of a chop from Amoy, allowing him 
to leave Tywan with the Company’s 
effects. 

June 5, 1689, the Court writing to 
the Madras Government, say, “ Ty- 
wan is good for nothing now; and 
we would not have you settle a factory 
there again.” 

During the Company’s intercourse 
with Tywan, they constantly impres- 
sed upon their servants the necessity 
of extending the sale and consump- 
tion of British commodities, not merely 
there and at Amoy, but by means of 
those places in the adjacent countries 
of Japan and the Manillas. A pas- 
sage has already been quoted in the 
first section (page 7) hi proof of this ; 
and in 1676 the Presidency of Ban- 
tam wrote Tywan factory, that not- 
withstanding the hitter had desired 
that no more Europe manufactures 
might be sent, yet the Company were 
so urgent for their vend, that the 
former were obliged to send them a 
proportion ; the woollens were to be 
sold cheaper than formerly. In 1681, 
the Court directed Bantam to procure 
a native Chinese from Amoy, versed 
in the art of lackering, to come to 
England; and, in the ensuing year, 
they notify to that Presidency, that 
being desirous of introducing Colches- 
ter baize into China, and also, by cir- 
cuitous exchanges, into the Japan and 
Manilla markets, they had sent fifty 
pieces on the China Merchant. But 
Amoy having been taken by the Tar- 
tars, no junks went that year to Ma- 
nilla; and the article not being liked 
by the Chinese, the Supracargocs were 
not able to dispose of them. 

( Section IV., China concluded, in our 
. next.) 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION OF FIRDOSI’S EPISODE OF 
ROSTAM AND SOHRAB. 
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Mu. Editor r- 

Xing Kui-kdwos' s letter lo Iioxfam . 

The King now commanded that an epis- 
tle should be written in his name to the 
renowned liostam : and first he began it 
with saluting the hero, and saying : *• Be 
your mind circumspect, and your soul en- 
lightened ! It so happens, that in this world 
we have none to redress our wrongs 
but yourself: be it known, that an ac- 
complished chieftain has made an inroad 
upon us, with an army from the quarter of 
Turan ; lie is halted with his troops at the 
white citadel, the garrison of which had 
evacuated and fled from it 5 this champion 
is a resolute man of war, with the body of 
a formidable elephant, and the heart of a 
male lion ; nobody in Iran has the bold- 
ness of facing him, unless you, who, we 
trust, may tarnish his splendour. A hero 
by birth, and intrepid as a lion, you have 
torn out the hearts of your foes with a 
dtagger : of an exalted state, lofty fame, 
and high mind, you have established a 
character as the first soldier of the world : 
you are a renowned general and elephant- 
bodied warrior, the prop of the military, 
and glory of the people : you are the 
heart and back of the mighty men of Iran, 
and have the grasp and strength of a Hon . 
you arc the conqueror of the province of 
Mazindarun, and subduer of the strong- 
holds of llumuwaraii. At the flourish 
of your battle-axe the sun will shed tears, 
and at the brandish of your scymitar Ve- 
nus, or the morning star, will get more 
inflamed : the river Nile is not so rapid in 
its course as the cloud of dust that en- 
velopes the heels of your horse Raklish ; 
nor is the elephant your match as a war- 
rior in this world, or by laud : your noose 
can enthral the lion in its snare, and your 
spear make a painful impression upon the 
mountain : you arc the asylum of what- 
ever calamity can befal us in Iran, aud its 
champions have crowned you as their 
chief : let us consider it as a blessing of 
Providence upon Gorshasp, Nariman, and 


that cavalier Sam, that they left such a pro- 
geny and descendant as conquers worlds, 
overthrows lions, and is of their special 
blood and lineage ! The sight of you in- 
sures me splendid fortune, refreshing fra- 
grance, and an everlasting vigour! 

11 A distressing adventure has recently 
presented itself, the very thought of which 
is afflicting to my mind : our chiefs have 
sat in council upon it, and having taken 
into consideration that epistle of Gazjda- 
Itam, the bravest of them sec it in this 
light: that the illustrious G6v should be 
deputed to you ; be will be the bearer of 
this letter, and from it you can judge of 
what is good and expedient. Once you 
have read it, whether by day or night, let 
not your lips repeat its story : should you 
hold a nosegay in your hand, think not of 
smelling it, but refresh your brain by the 
alertness of your movements ; should you 
have lain down to rest, get instantly on 
your feet, and if already on foot, loiter not 
a moment ; but, taking along with you 
the most accomplished cavaliers, hurry 
from Zahul, and give the shout of march- 
ing ; for from the terms in which Gazjda- 
hain describes him, you alone can match 
him ; therefore, on reading this letter, you 
will prepare for leading your troops to 
battle.** 

lie impressed the letter with a black 
seal, and perfumed it with ambergris and 
sandal-wood ; and having thus closed his 
credentials, with the fleet ness of the wind, 
he delivered them to the zealous Gev, say- 
ing at the same time, “ you must use dis- 
patch, and give your horse free rein : it 
will behove you, on joining liostam, not 
to indulge in a second nap at Zahul. If 
you arrive at night, you must set. out. on 
your return next day, and warn him, how 
we are hampered in our field operations ; 
for if, my brave friend! we should be 
forced to fly, you cannot fancy how such a 
thought distresses me. Think not of what 
you are to eat, or what you are to drink, 
but hasten on like a raging storm.** 

Gev received the despatch from hin^ ; 





wiping moreover On the alert, proceed- 
ed on bis joumeywithout taking sleep or 
rest* When he entered the territory of 
Zabulietan, they announced to Rostam the 
abroach of a courier, saying : “ mounted 
on a spirited courser, a cavalier is come 
from Ir&n with the speed of the wind.’’ 
The ableJfeodied hero went forth with a 
cavalcade to meet him, and they put a co- 
ronet upon their mighty chief's head. 
Now that Gev on his horse drew near to 
the citadel, along with his noble and high- 
minded retinue, he dismounted, as well 
as the warriors who accompanied him, 
every one of them, whether officer or 
trooper. The illustrious hero llostam 
also alighted from horseback, and nsked 
after the King and the state of Iran ; when 
they turned from the highway and entered 
Rostam* s mansion, where they rested for 
awhile, and were refreshed. 

G6v communicated his message, and 
delivered his credentials ; and entered in 
part upon the story of Sohr&b. When 
Rostam listened and read his letter, he 
smiled, and expressed his surprise at tliat 
business, saying : € * has a cavalier appear- 
ed among the chiefs of this world that 
could compare with the heroic Sam ? Such 
might not astonish, if found among the 
choice warriors in these parts, but among 
the Turks it were incredible. I cannot 
fancy what Providence may intend by this 
act of his wisdom, or who this fortunate 
Turkish warrior may be : by the daughter 
of the King of Samangan I have a son, but 
he is still a stripling: he h:is not yet 
reached that age of discretion which could 
direct the fluctuating operations of a cam- 
paign. I sent for him to his mother a 
store of gold and jewels by the hands of a 
messenger, who brought hack for answer, 
saying : * that noble youth has all but at- 
tained his full growth, yet that darling of 
my heart, and joy of my life, is not equal 
to field service or the fatigues of war:* 
once he can wield his lion-like arm, many 
is the chief that he will level with the 
ground: with a mouth smelling of his 
mother’s milk, he already relishes wine, 
and must doubtless have soon a taste for 
fighting ; for he derives his descent from an 
heroic stock, and fortunately for him is of 
our house and connection. The duties of 
the field expect to see me armed, but the 
rights of hospitality claim our previous at- 
tention : come and let us withdraw into 


{he mansion, and enjoy ourselves ' ; 8ir Sis 
hall of my father Z&l ; there we can dis- 
cuss the policy of this business, and en- 
deavour to trace who this auspicious Turk- 
ish warrior is.” 

The high-minded and heroic Rostam 
descended into the hall of his ancestors ; 
he and Gev occupied the apartment of 
Nariman, where they tarried for a time, 
and forgot all their cares. Rostam thus 
delivered himself, saying : “ in this con- 
cern we have nothing to apprehend, for it 
must be at lost decided in the field. No- 
body can say from whence this renowned 
person came, nor do I yet know from whom 
this cavalier drew his origin.” The mes- 
senger I sent thus returned for answer : 
“ there is no sigi> of backwardness in that 
high-minded youth (meaning his son Soh- 
rab) : in form he is upright as the stately 
cypress, brandishing a mace in his hand, 
and having a noose hanging at his hol- 
sters ; powerful in his grasp, and vigorous 
in his body, he can assail the stars in their 
lofty spheres : notwithstanding that his 
age exceeds not fourteen years, in manli- 
ness he lias risen above the circling skies ; 
nevertheless he is not yet fit for field 
duties, nor able to preside at the feast or 
banquet. What you moreover tell me, my 
brave friend ! of this other warrior, when he 
took the field against the Iranis, that hav- 
ing dismounted the intrepid Ilajir, he made 
him his captive by entangling him in his 
noose ; though he in some shape has over- 
thrown a brave and resolute man, such a 
feat was not the result of his lion-like 
gripe; and though it was through his 
agency, yet we should neither fear nor 
dread him, for it is Providence that ordains 
the destruction of our antagonist.” Af- 
terwards the elephant-bodied Rostam ob- 
served to Qev : “ O chief of champions 
and army-overtlirower ! let us now sit 
down and enjoy ourselves to-day, and 
equally forget the sovereign and his heroic 
train ; let us rest one day and pass it at 
our ease, and moisten our parched lips 
with the refreshing beverage; after that 
we can attend upon the King, and show 
the way of battle to the warriors of Iran : 
perodventure glorious fortune may yet be 
on the alert, and in that event this cannot 
prove an arduous undertaking ; where the 
billows of the ocean are overwhelming the 
plain, fire cannot flame up at the name 
time upon it ; whenever he shall see niy 
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standard unfurled from afar, hi* mind 
must go in mourning, even amidst his 
festive enjoyments. So long as llostam 
is lord of the battle-axe and sword, he 
must be resolute, prudent and firm, and 
have all the blood-thirsty spirit of that ca- 
valier Sam : and having all this asperity 
and spirit, he never could consider this as 
an arduous and difficult, undertaking.’* 

They set a drinking wine, and became 
gay and jocular, and got full, of anecdote 
of the King. At dawn next day, being 
inclined for another drinking bout, the 
able-bodied hero got up and prepared for 
it. l’or the whole day they were in high 
/glee, and had no thought, how the second 
f day went. Rost am directed the suttlers 
and cooks, that they should occasionally 
, ^serve up their meals. After having par- 
taken such refreshments, the company sat 
round, and were entertained with wine, 
music, and dancing. In like manner as 
that day had passed, the assembly were 
next day cheerful as the blooming cheek 
of a Iluri ; a third dawn ushered them 
into the same scene of dissipation and de- 
bauchery, and they never thought of K:i- 
wds and Kai. On the fourth day Gev 
arose, and thus addressed the noble chief 
of heroes, saying : “ King Kawos is vio- 
lent in his passions, and has no prudence, 
and will make no allowance for such a 
freak as this : he is much dejected by this 
event, and his mind irritated, and his ap- 
petite, rest, and sleep, have all forsaken 
him : if we make any stay in Zabulistan, 
we shall much increase his mental un- 
easiness. The Irani King will be greatly 
offended at us, and he is very weak and 
vindictive in his anger* perhaps your 
prowess might hold his displeasure cheap, 
but none has the power of contesting the 
point with him. He urged me repeatedly 
to hurry back, as he had much to appre- 
hend for the Irani army.” Rostam an- 
swered him : “ Be not anxious about this, 
for no man on this earth will dare to quar- 
rel with me.” At dawn, next day, they 
all got lip, and thought no more about 
what had passed. 

The arrival of Rostam at the capital of King 
Kawos , 

Rostam ordered them to.saddle Rakhsh, 
and to sound at intervals the brazen war 
trumpet: they made a complete equipment 
Asiatic Journ* — No. 74, 


of Rakhsh, and caparisoned him frith a 
golden saddle and silver housings; the 
Zabulistan cavaliers heard the trumpet for 
marching, and left their quarters accoutred 
in helmets and coats of mail. Rostam 
mustered an immense host of cavalry, and 
his brother Zawarah was the champion, 
who had the immediate command of it. 

Now that Rostam 'had drawn near to 
the King, there came for one day’s journey 
a cavalcade to meet him ; such as Tds and 
Giidriz, the son of Gisliwad, who alighted, 
and ran on foot before his horse. In like 
manner Rostam dismounted, and the chiefs 
gathered round, and paid him their re- 
spects : and with open hearts, and full of 
good wishes, all of them hastened into tlio 
royal presence. 

fry j j 3 - f 5 **- 

King Kan os expressing his anger at G6v and 
llostam. 

Now they went and offered their salu- 
tations to the King, he took offence, and 
made them no return; first lie spoke in 
harsh reprimand to Gev, and then put no 
restraint upon the fierceness of his eyes, 
saying, how came it that Rostam expres- 
sed his contempt, and swerved from his 
allegiance ? I lad I a sword lying by my 
side, I would cleave down In's head as I 
would an orange: seize, bind, and im- 
pale him, and dare not to make interces- 
sion with me for him. The words of the 
king pained Gev to the heart, that he 
should thus lay violent hands on him. 
Kawos was knitting his brows in a frown 
of passion, and sat bristling up like a 
surly lion : lie was furiously enraged at 
Gev and Rostam, and the whole court 
stood confounded at beholding him. Then 
the king ordered Tos, saying, go and im- 
pale both of them alive. If K&wos-kai 
moved from his place, in his anger he 
struck fire like a flint on steel ; occasion- 
ally it sparkled before him, perhaps it was 
a charm that watched over his passion. 

The able-bodied Rostam was stirred to 
anger at the King, and said, “ let not your 
fire extend to this extremity: whatever 
you do, one act is worse than another, and 
sovereignty with you lias nothing bright 
or luminous m it ; were the crown to 
rest on the tail of a dragon, it would be 
a safer place than on your worthless arid 
insane head. I am that renowned llos- 
tam Zal, that am .not to be disgraced by 
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such a king as you. In Egypt, China, 
and Hamawaran, in Ruin, Sigsar, and 
Mazind/uan, all have felt the chastisement 
of my sword and darts, and all have 
crouched before my horse Rakhsli ; how 
can you harbour revenge against me in 
your heart, who verily owe your worldly 
existence to me? Order Sohrab to be 
impaled alive, and. humble and disgrace 
the refractory and malignant.” lie struck 
Tos sucli a blow on the arm, that you 
might have fancied it the kick of a furious 
elephant : lie fell prostrate at his feet, 
aiul Rostam walked indignant over him. 
Getting out of court in the fury of pas- 
sion, he mounted llakhsh, and said, u I am 
the bestow er of crowns, and overthrower 
of lions: when I am moved to wrath, 
who is king Kawos, and why should Tds 
dare to lay violent hands upon me? What 
have I to fear from the King’s anger? Who 
is Kawos in my sight, aiul what is a hand- 
ful of dust? it is neither to the sovereign, 
nor to the army and people, blit to God 
Almighty, that I owe mv strength and 
glory : this earth is my devoted subject, 
and my horse Uakhsh is my throne : this 
battle-axe my seal of ofluc, and this hel- 
met my crown ; the gleam of my splendid 
sc y mi tar casts a gloom over night, and I 
strew the held of battle over with the 
heads of my slain : the points of my mace 
and spear are my allies, and my two arms 
the centre and heart of my sovereignty ; 
why should he play the tyrant over me, 
who am not his slave, but the devoted ser- 
vant of the Creator of the universe ? The 
intrepid chiefs laid the crown and throne 
before me, and wished to proclaim me 
their king; but I respected the rules, 
forms, and customs of the empire, and 
did not aspire to the kingdom : had 1 ac. 
cepted of the crown and throne, this ma- 
jesty and fortune would not have betfil 
your portion ; every act on iny part has 
been for your benefit, and what ycu have 
awarded is my reward. When your father, 
Kai-cabad, with his tribe, lived in seclusion 
and contempt in Mount Alborz, had I not 
restored him to Iran, you could not have 
equipt yourself and weilded the sword of 
revenge. I seated Kai-cabad on the 
throne, but what do I know of Kawos, 
his anger, or his violence? When you 
brought a heavy mace upon your neck, 
had I not marched into Mazindaran, who 
could put such dependence upon the 


strength of his arm, as to tear out the 
heart and brains of the Dev-safed or 
white demon ? When you could resolve 
on disgracing your chiefs, had you no re- 
collection of what bofel you in Mazin- 
daran ? Such light behaviour in a sove- 
reignty is very unbecoming, which must 
assuredly ruin its dominion and good for- 
tune; it must blast the crown, throne, and 
seal of command, and leave the country to 
be laid waste by its foes : God preserve 
us from such a spurious shoot of the royal 
stock, as might through him prove the 
destruction of heroic reputation! The 
hard knocks of Sohrab will fall upon the 
Iranis, and neither noble nor plebeian^ 
among them can escape him : it will be- 
hove you to protect your lives, and make 
good sense your remedy in this business; 
for you must not expect to see me agai> 
in Iran, or the country defended by my 
arms.” 

lie gave his horse a blow, and rode 
from among them, and each of them, you 
might say, felt the blow on his own skin: 
the hearts of all the men of renown were 
dejected, for they considered themselves 
a flock, and llostam as their shepherd. 
They addressed themselves to Gudriz, 
saying, “ this is a concern of yours, for 
you can reunite whatever has been bro- 
ken ; when the King may hear a statement 
of the case from you, he will no doubt 
put confidence in your arguments : forth- 
with repair into the presence of that in- 
sane king, and work upon him by all 
manner of discussion ; let your plea be 
long and sweet ; perhaps you may recover 
his strayed wits and fortune.” 

[Here is the only great omission 1 have 
made of the text, being seventeen verses 
of a repetition of what had immediately 
preceded and follows them.] 

The general Gudriz Gish wad entered 
warmly upon the business ; and, present- 
ing himself boldly before the King, asked 
Kawos-kai, “what has Rostam done, that 
you have to-day driven the hero from 
Iran? Have you forgot what he did 
for you in Hitmawaran, and how he dis- 
posed of the Mazindaran Demons, that 
you should order him to be impaled alive : 
for it ill becomes kings to be so cross and 
savage in their orders ? Your recompense 
to Rostam w'as to treat him harshly : and 
no sovereign ever shewed a greater want 
of good sense. Now he is departed, and 
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a mighty warrior has come among us, and 
champion, having the activity of a wolf, 
whom have you to oppose this hero in the 
field of battle, and involve him in the dust 
of war? Of all the old and experienced 
warriors Cashdaham is the chief, and he 
lias heard and seen much about him : he 
writes, ‘ let me never witness that day, 
when any of our cavaliers is doomed to 
meet him !* That man must have a w eak 
understanding, who can offend such a war- 
rior as Rostam : discretion and good sense 
are the requisite qualifications for a king, 
for he can effect nothing by haste and 
-violence. * * 

i Now the King had listened to this speech 
' of Gudriz, and knew he respected the 
imperial laws and forms, he became aslni- 
i med of what lie had after that manner 
filtered, and surprised at the weakness of 
his own intellect. He answered Gudriz, 
“ these expressions are worthy of you, for 
nothing is more becoming to the lips of a 
sage than good counsel : it will now be- 
hove you to follow him, and use every 
argument for the benevolent purpose of 
emptying liis head of any recollection of 
my harshness, and pointing out to himself 
his better fortune : bring him back into 
my presence, that, my gloomy existence 
maybe again brightened.** 

After getting up, and taking leave of 
the King, Gudriz turned his face towards 
the impetuous hero ; and attended by all 
the army chiefs, he took the road leading 
after Rostam. Now they descried the 
elephant-bodied warrior on the highway, 
all the men of renown, with one voice, 
poured forth a blessing upon the hero, 
saying, “ may you live for ever, and may 
your soul he serene ! may the whole earth 
he laid prostrate at your feet, and may the 
margin of the throne ever be your seat ! 
You are well aware, that King Kawos has no 
brains, and that he is coarse in the asperity 
of liis expressions; that he is apt to say 
w’hat lie will afterwards regret, and ready 
to rectify what such indecorum lias vio- 
lated: should however their champion have 
been affronted by the sovereign, no blame 
could verily attach to the people of Iran, 
that he should abandon their territory, and 
withdraw from them his auspicious coun- 
tenance; as for the King, he is ashamed 
. of the words he uttered, and gnaws the 
hand of penitence for his violence.” 

Th§ able-bodied hero returned for an- 


swer, saying, “ I feel myself independent 
of Kawos-kai : my saddle is my throne, 
my casque my crown, my coat of mail the 
garment of my common wear, and my 
heart reconciled to death ; am 1 deserving 
of such unworthy expressions as the King 
in his vehemence made use of towards 
me? who delivered him from the bonds 
of captivity, and restored him to liis crown 
and throne ; one time fighting the demons 
of Mazindantn, and another time com- 
bating the King of Hnmawanin ; for, on 
finding him thus enthralled by his foes, 

I released him from imprisonments and 
hardships : his head has no other know- 
ledge than that of rashness, brutality, and 
violence ; my head is satisfied, and my 
heart content, and I stand in awe of no- 
body but a pure and holy Deity.” 

Now the mighty champion was satisfied 
with speaking, Gudriz thus addressed him, 
saying, “the King and the resolute and 
high-minded chiefs are viewing this sub- 
ject in a different light ; and individuals 
of them are privately insinuating, that 
their illustrious hero is afraid of this 
Turk: for ever since Gashdaham in that 
manner warned us, that all the land must, 
soon be deserted by us; now that Rostam 
dreads to meet him in combat, you and I 
can find it no place of safety : thus from 
the King’s violence at court, and this stran- 
ger’s violence in the field, we may judge 
what the tittle-tattle at court is.” 

He repeated these details to Rostam, 
and the hero was astonished at hearing 
them. Rostam thus made answer to Gu- 
driz, saying, “ 1 have marehojJ far and near 
over these domains : and if I could charge 
my heart with having harboured fear, T 
would not Jet life and body remain united, 
hut would forthwith tear them asunder : 
you know whether T could fly from a field 
of battle, but the King’s precipitance might, 
diive me from it.” It so appeared from 
this his remark, that Rostam would wheel 
round and return to court. He suppres- 
sed his nice sense of honour; and, having 
taken the road of going back, set out in 
li/'gh spirits towards bis sovereign. 

When descried from afar, the king stood 
up, and with many apologies for liis past 
conduct, observed, “ hastiness of temper 
is my innate nature, and what God has 
planted in us must thus grow and increase: 
from this recent instance of my wayward 
and perverse disposition, my heart got 
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people, and die diadem of this my impe- 
rial throne. I pledge you daily in a bum- 
per of wine, and remember you with af- 
fection morning and evening: my sove- 
reignty lias its being in your dignity and 
state, and we are botli the direct descen- 
dants of Jamslied : 1 exist in this world 
through your pomp and glory, and have 
no kindred tie on any but you : my sole 
wish in this life is to have you as my ally, 
for you are my refuge in every difficulty : 
in this arduous occasion I was anxious for 
your hurrying on, and my cholcr was 
excited because you were so tardy ; ever 
rince you left me in anger, O heroic Sir ! 

I have been a penitent, and the dust of 
repentance has stuck in my mouth.’ * 
Rostam answered him, saying, “ the 
universe is yours, and we arc all your hum- 
ble and devoted servants : I now present 
myself to know your commands, for you are 
the sovereign lord paramount, and 1 am 
your subject : I am ready to proceed 
wherever you may order mo, and am the 
lowly vassal of your crown and throne: 
thus am I standing a petitioner at your 
gate, and am verily an object of scorn to 
the humble : were my life to endure for 
ever, it would be wholly devoted to your 
service.* * 

K&wos spoke, saving, “ O, warlike .Sir! 
may your soul ever be happy and serene ! 
It were thus better that to-day we should 
indulge in conviviality, and to-morrow 
take the field.’* lie gave orders to set 
forth a heart-exhilirating banquet, and 
they took their seats on the borders of a 
lake ; there they laid out a royal entertain- 
ment, and made the pavilion cheerful as 
the mansions of paradise: he invited all 
bis chiefs, and in the gaiety of his heart 
showered pearls over their heads ; from the 
harmony of stringed instruments and the 
clangour of the trumpets, the lilies of 
their cheeks bloomed lair before the king •. 
till midnight they were quaffing wine, 
and joining in chorus with the dance and 
song ; they continued drinking till the 
world was involved in a mist, and the 
hearts of the stoutest w f arriors were con- 
founded with intoxication : all were over- 
taken with the debauch, and returned to 
their quarters when the night was well 
nigh spent. 

Now die sun had torn aside dial pitch - 


wos directed Gev and T6s to make fast the 
great drum on an elephant’s back : he 
threw open the door of his treasure, and 
offered subsistence money, and he levied 
troops and preparer! a camp equipage; 
and, having mustered a hundred thousand 
target-bearing cuirassiers, he rode him- 
self into camp : one detachment marched 
along the skirts of the desert, the dust of 
whose horses* hoofs threw a gloom over 
the country ; the sky was an indigo blue, 
and the earth black as ebony, and the face 
of the plain shook from the rattling of the 
great drum. The army went on stage afterY. 
stage, and darkened w'ith the gleam of 
their arms the bright face of the sun : the 
sparkling of the tridents and lances through 
tlie dust seemed a fire blazing behind 
azure screen : from the diversified crowd 
of banner spears, golden shields, and em- 
broidered tissue sandals, you might fancy 
an ebony-coloured cloud to have collected, 
and that it was showering down sandara- 
cha, or gum juniper ! throughout the globe 
there was no distinguishing day from night, 
all you could *ay of it was, that they were 
not the pleiades or other celestial constel- 
lations. After tliis fashion they marched 
till they reached the white citadel, and 
there was no distinguishing which was 
earth or which was rock along the land : 
there the pavilions and tents formed a 
camp of tw o miles, and the country around 
was covered with horses and elephants. 

Loud notice was given from the watch- 
tower, and Sohrab bad warning that an army 
was arrived ; upon hearii.g in this way the 
alarm, he mounted a battlement and took 
a view of this warlike array : he pointed 
out to Human with his finger an encamp- 
ment that had no bounds : cm beholding 
this army from afar, Homan breathed 
short, and his heart was panic-struck : the 
war-delighted Sohrab spoke to him, say- 
ing, “ be of good cheer, and recall the co- 
lour of your cheeks : ** afterwards the brave 
youth thus added, saying, “ let any un- 
easy thought be wiped from your heart : if 
the sun and moon may after tliis manner 
continue favourable, you shall not find 
amidst this immense host any one warrior 
practised in arms, who will meet me in 
single combat: there seem many armed 
and warlike-looking men, but I question 
if there is one of skill and reputation 
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among them. I shall now direet the Im- 
perial throne of Afrasiyab to be erected, 
and make the whole plain seem a mighty 
ocean. Sdhr&b did not tec] the least em- 
barrassment, but descended from the ram- 
part in high glee : he ordered them to 
bring him a goblet of sparkling wine, and 
felt no uneasiness in his mind at the ap- 
proaching contest: he got a banquet set 
forth, and sat down to regale with an as- 
sembly of resolute and loyal chiefs. After 
this they pitched the state pavilion on the 
platform in front of the citadel ; and no 
spot along the plains and mountains was 
left unoccupied with troops, tents, and 
camp equipage. 

Now the sun was departed from this 
world, and the gloom of night had thrown 
its mantle over the day, the heroic ltos- 
Ojm attended on the King with his loins 
girt up for war, and his heart full of re- 
venge, saying, “ O, sovereign Sir ! I have 
an occasion for quitting this, without my 
sash and coronet (that is, in dishabille, as 
a spy) : for 1 must know who this recent 
conqueror of the world is, who these 
mighty men are, and who their chief is?” 
Kawos answered him, saying, u this is 
your special concern, and let your soul be 
serene, and body vigorous and strong ! May 
you ever remain under the protection of 
Providence, and let your mind, opinions, 
and conventions be gratified.” 

The able-bodied hero dressed himself 
like a Turk, and made his way privately 
into the citadel ; he proceeded, and, on ap- 
proaching the castle, heard the uproar and 
revelry of the Turks: the brave-hearted 
warrior entered that strong hold like a 
male lion getting among a herd of ante- 
lopes : he reviewed the chiefs one after 
another, and remarked that their cheeks 
bloomed fair as a rose from joy. [Turk? 
are proverbial with Oriental writers for 
their fairness and beauty !] 

When Sohrab had resolved on levying 
war, and in liis hurry of preparation, was 
pressed for time, his mother, Tahiminah, 
sent for Zindah-Razm ; for bn the occa- 
sion of a banquet she had seen that cham- 
pion in person ; he was the son of the 
Prince of Samangan, aud of consequence 
tlie maternal uncle of the illustrious Soh- 
rab. She spoke to him, saying, “ O, in- 
telligent cliampion ! I have sent for you 
to accompany this young man; that on 
the renowned hero getting among the 


IrinU, and on liis coming in contact with 
the king of a brave-hearted people $ when 
the soldier shall be put to the push on the 
day of battle and revenge, you may point 
out to the chosen son bis father.” 

Now llostam saw Solir&b seated on liis 
throne, with Zindah-razm placed on one hand 
by him, having the brave cavalier Homan 
on one side, and that lion of renown, Bar- 
man, on the other; you might say the en- 
tire throne of Sohrab bad the graceful form 
of a verdant cypress : his two arms were 
brawny as a camel’s thighs ; his chest was 
the chest of a lion, and his cheek the crim- 
son of blood : he was vigorous and ram- 
pant as a male lion, and bad the combined 
action of a hundred young warriors r fifty 
bondsmen, with their arms across their 
breasts, stood on each side in attendance 
on this heart-exhilirating favourite of for- 
tune ; all joining in chorus, and in chant- 
ing the praise of that stately form, liis seal 
of office, and diadem. 

llostam had taken a retired station, and 
was noticing from a distance the Turam 
warriors : on some necessary occasion Zin- 
dah was passing him on his way out of 
doors, and remarked a champion stately as 
a cypress : as he recollected none such in 
their own army, be roughly jostled and 
hastily questioned him : “ tell me,” he 
said to him, “ who you are? Come to- 
wards the light and show us your face.” 
The strong-bodied hero struck him such a 
violent blow with liis fist on the neck, that 
the soul departed from his body : there 
Zindah-razm became cold and stiff, and 
the diiy of feasting and fighting closed upon 
him. In that place lie fell, and they did 
not find him return inlo the convivial 
meeting : some time had thus passed with 
Sohrab, and the lion Zindah-razm did not 
come near him. Sohrab was looking around 
him, curious where lie might he, and why 
his station remained empty : a person come 
up who had found him fallen upside down, 
and the life departed from his body : they 
stated liis case before Sohrab, and truly 
embittered his appetite for food and sleep : 
they went, andfound him thrown contemp- 
tuously aside, and brought to rest as to 
feast or combat. Overwhelmed w’itli af- 
fliction, they came back lamenting, and 
their hearts were, dissolved in the anguish 
of pain : they told Solir&b that Zindah- 
razm ’s time was come, and his concern 
with war and conviviality at an end: on 
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hearing thin report, Sobr&b rose in haste, 
and repaired to Zindah-razm with the 
apeed of drifting smoke : attended by his 
servants, and with the minstrels and lights, 
he came and found him a dead corpse : 
he was exceedingly shocked and astonished, 
and calling on his brave and intrepid war- 
riors, he thus addressed them, saying, “ to- 
night we must not think of sleep, but em- 
ploy the whole of it in brightening our 
spear-points; for a wolf got among the 
flock, and finding the shepherd and his 
dog in the fold, he seized one sheep from 
the brave-hearted warriors, and left him 
weltering in his blood with scorn and con- 
tempt. If the Creator of the universe may 
befriend me, he will render the earth 
smooth as the shoe of my horse. I will 
cast loose the noose from the holster of my 
saddle, and revenge Zindah-razin upon the 
Irkms. 11 He caine back and resumed his 
seat at the festive board, and called all the 
mighty chieftains around him: the lion 
Sohrab thus addressed them, saying,— 
€t O, intelligent and high-minded warriors, 
though I have lost Zindah-razm as the 
prop of my throne, it is not incumbent on 
us to relinquish good cheer and convi- 
viality. 1 1 

Now that RosUim was on the other 
hand returning to his sovereign, he met 
G6v in command of the night-guard in the 
Irani camp : when the champion found 
Rostam on the highway, he laid his hand 
on his sword and drew it from the scab- 
bard ; he made one loud shout like a fu- 
rious elephant, guarded his head with his 
shield, and held forth his hand ; for Ros- 
tam knew that Gev commanded the patrol 
that night in the Irani camp. Ci: recog- 
nizing Rostam’s voice, the patrol smiled, 
and after that expressed his astonishment. ; 
lie approached him on foot (from respect), 
and addressed him, saying, “ O, revenge- 
wreaking chieftain ! where have you been 
wandering on foot through the darkness of 
night? 1 * The able-bodied hero opened his 
lips in reply, and said to him, “ had he 
journeyed as far as Saturn, lie w ould thus 
have acted like a hero, that was disturbed 
and vexed :** The select Gev saluted him 
with praise, saying, “ let me never see you 
without a horse, battle-axe, and accoutre- 
ments !” 

Thence Rostam proceeded into the royal 
presence, and entered upon the subject of 
tht Turks and their convivinl meeting: 


of Sohr&b, his stately form and figure, his 
arms and shoulders, his chest and lower 
members; that lie never could have ex- 
pected such a person among the Turks, 
whose upright stature had the graceful 
motion of a cypress : such another is not 
to be met among the Iranis or Turanis ; it 
might suffice to say, that he is the cavalier 
Sam ! He moreover noticed that blow on 
Zindah-razm’s neck, which had ever after 
put a stop on his feasting or fighting. 
All this they discussed, and called for mu- 
sic and wine, and passed the remaining 
night in arranging the next day’s combat. 

Now the sun had raised his gold-bur-^ 
nished shield, and the dawn displayed her\ 
head in the celestial sphere ; Sohrab buc- 
kled on his coat of mail, and mounted his 
d ippl e-grey charger : in his arm he sup- 
ported a Hindi scymitar, and upon his hearf 
lie w'ore an imperial crown: on his hol- 
sters he hung his multiplied noose, formed 
of fold over fold, having the rigid visage 
of war between them. He sallied forth, 
and made choice of a commanding height, 
where he could view the whole Irani 
camp : he directed Hajir to w alk on be- 
fore, and said to him, an arrow should not 
deviate from a straight line ; its aim does 
not demand a crooked direction, for a ran- 
dom shot is less likely to wound its object : 
unless it is your wish to incur a loss, you 
will choose the path of rectitude in what- 
ever business you set about : let all your 
answers be direct to whatever I may ask 
you ; adopt not a crooked policy, nor think 
of deceiving me : as it must be your wish 
to get from me a release, and to meet 
respect in every assembly, if you w'ill tell 
the truth in all I ask, you may meet in 
return my favourable award ; swerve not 
in any shape from the righteous path, 
and be candid in answering whatever I 
may interrogate you with respect to the 
Iranis ; and I shall assign you stores of 
wealth, and bestow upon you honorary 
dresses and presents ; lmt if after this 
fashion your, policy take a crooked turn, 
your destination must in this case he a pri- 
son and dungeon.” Ilajir answered him, 
saying, “ whatever the King may ask me 
about the Irani army, I shall fairly tell 
him whatever I know of it ; for why should 
my answer take a crooked path ? In this 
you must find me true and sincere, and 
not so conceited as to prefer a perverse 
course ; for in this way no road is prefer- 
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able to the direct one, nor can I fancy any 
worse than the crooked.*' Ho told him, 
saying, “ I shall question you much about 
tlieir high-minded warriors, their king, 
and people : of all the mighty men of 
that land, such as Tds, king Kawos and 
Gudriz : the brave and heroic of the king- 
dom of Iran, such as Gashtaham and the 
famous Cev ; of Ikihram and the renown- 
ed Kosfam ; whatever I may question you 
about each, you must sum up liis charac- 
ter; and, if you desire to retain your 
head on its body, and preserve life in its 
place, you will give me the distinguishing 
sign of every individual.” 

y uVri ) 

Johrdb r/Hcstiimim j Iln/ir for some token 
of Host inn, and his concealing it. 

An area, inclosed with screens of varie- 
gated brocade, having tyger-spotted tents 
pitched amidst it ; within this is a tur- 
quoise throne of an azure-coloured fashion, 
and having a hundred formidable elephants, 
paraded in the interior front; with a stand- 
ard, emblazoned with a yellow sun : its 
field, or cover, a v ; o!ot colour, and sur- 
mounted with a moon of gold ; all these 
situated in the very centre of the camp. 
“ Whose place is this, and which of the 
Irani warriors occupies it ?” lie answered 
him, saying, “ that is the Irani sovereign, 
who has elephants and lions picketed at 
the entrance of his pavilion.” 

Then he remarked to him, saying, “ on 
the right hand there is a host of cavalry, 
elephants, ancl camp equipage, and an 
area, inclosed with black, having a body 
of troops parading within it; and without, 
a vast shew of tents pitched all around, 
with elephants in front, and lions in the 
rear: a banner emblazoned with the figure 
of an elephant, and near by troopers, with 
gold embroidered sandals, declare the 
name of this champion of the Iranis, and 
say where is his place or station?” lie 
thus answered, saying, “ that must be 
T6s, tlic son of Nudar, whose standard is 
an emblazoned elephant ; he is a prince of 
the royal lineage, illustrious, an army-com- 
mander, and keen in his revenge ; the lion 
has not power to withstand his assault, and 
the mighty, from a dread, are ready to pay 
him tribute.’* 


He asked, saying, “ that crimson pavi- 
lion, with a great warlike array exhibited 
in front of it, having the figure of a Hon 
emblazoned on a violet-coloured banner, 
and the field embroidered throughout with 
jewels, with an immense retinue stationed 
in its rear, all armed with spears, and 
clothed in coats of mail : tell me what is 
this chief's name, and do not, from per- 
verseness, slander his reputation.” He 
thus answered, saying, “ that is the glory 
of the independents warriors, and the 
general -in-chief, Gudriz, the son of Gasli- 
wadigan : he is an army-leader, and cou- 
rageous in the field of revenge, and has 
eighty sons resembling elephants, and like 
lions. Where is the elephant that would 
dare to encounter him in battle; where the 
lion of the plain, or tyger of the moun- 
tain ?” 

He again spoke, saying, “ that green 
pavilion, having the Princes of Iran stand- 
ing in attendance before it, with a banner 
displayed over its canopy in front, and a 
dragon emblazoned on that violet-coloured 
banner : having a throne within, richly 
inlaid, and the Gawayaan standard (or the 
blacksmith's apron) waving over it; on 
this is seated a champion, with the dignity, 
shoulders, ami arms of the heroic ; before 
him stands a horse, or rakhsh, of a corre- 
sponding stature, with a noose hanging 
down to his feet, which, as occasionally 
heard to neigh, would seem, you might 
fancy, a loud surge of the ocean;, many 
elephants stand before him, clothed in the 
hargostowan, or a complete coat of defen- 
sive armour, and tiic? hero from time to 
time utters a loud exclamation. Through- 
out all Iran there can be no such stately 
form, nor can any horse he found to com- 
pare w ith his horse ; beliold his banner, it 
is emblazoned w r ith a dragon, and its staff 
has the surmount of a golden lion. What 
is the name of this intrepid cavalier, who 
is every moment setting up the roar of a 
lion ?” Then did Hajir reflect, within him- 
self, saying, “if I divulge the sign of the 
elephant-bodied hero to this strong-minded 
and lion-like warrior, he may destroy in 
Rostam the corner-stone of heroism ; it 
were accordingly better to conceal it, and 
erase his name from the roll of our proud 
and lofty chieftains.” He answered him, 
saying, “ he is a well wisher from China, 
who has joined our King <& an ally.” He 
asked the candid Hajir for his name; when 
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h# replied, u I know not what they call an ivory throne, with a state chair of ebony 
him/* Again, SohrAb questioned him upon it. Of men of renown, what is this 
about his name, saying, “ let me only chiefs name ; and, among chiefs, is this 
know his China appellation when Hajir general esteemed for his lineage ?** He 


thus spoke to him in answer, saying, “ O 
honoured Prince and lion-enthraller ! in 
those days, when he joined the King, I 
was stationed at this citadel: I conceive 
that this champion is that China-man ; or, 
at all events, his arms and bearings are 
new to me.** 

The heart of Sohrab was sorely grieved, 
that he could in no place find a sign of 
Rostam. Ilis mother had given him a 
token of his father ; this he put to the test, 
but, on trial, it had not proved true, lie 
was sifting the name through the mouth 
of Hajir ; perhaps the mine of words might 
yield some heart-consolation, but fortune, 
as written on the forehead, is of another 
guess sort : it is not to be made less than 
what was ordained, nor is it ever to be 
made more: when the destinies spread 
their wings, and descend from the spheres, 
they strike the most sagacious of us dumb 
and blind. 

He then asked, saying, “ of chieftains 
having pavilions pitched along the plain, 
there stand troops of horse and of ele- 
phants, and the sound of the trumpet is 
heard amidst the crowd. One chieftain 
has a banner, with an emblazoned wolf 
upon its held, and its golden surmount is 
glittering above the clouds : having a throne 
erected amidst a pavilion, and bondsmen 
standing in ranks before it ; say, which of 
the IrAiii chiefs is this, what is his station, 
and whence his lineage?** Thus he re- 
plied, saying, “ that is Gev, the son of 
Gudriz, whom his brother-champions call 
G6v NAv, or the heroic Gev; he is the 
superior and chief of the Gudriz line, and 
is held in the Irani camp in a twofold es- 
timation. lie is the illustrious son-in-law 
of Rostam (having married Rostam’s 
daughter), and has few equals in the land 
of IrAn.” 

He said to him, “ from the quarter of 
the resplendent and orient sun I observe 
one white pavilion, made of Rumi bro- 
cade, with above a thousand cavaliers pa- 
raded in ranks before it, the general on 
foot, and the spearsmen extended in a 
body beyond all bounds; appending to 
that brocade is a splendid hanging, with a 
body-guard drawn up in rank and file be- 
fore it: the general is himself seated on 


answered him, saying, “ call him Fariborz, 
for he is the diadem of heroes, and the son 
of a king, or of King KAwos.** Sohrab 
asked him, saying, “ is this proper for one 
who wears a crown, and is the son of a 
king, that the chiefs should from every 
quarter approach a world-governing sove- 
reign, with their coronets on their heads ?” 

He asked, “ of that yellow pavilion, 
over which is weaving a splendid banner, 
encircled with red, yellow’, and violet, and 
having diverse flags displayed around it ; ^ 
that behind it emblazoned w’itli a wild boar 
in an extensive field, and having the sur- 
mount of a silver moon. Among the proud 
and lofty, say, what do they call him, ax\ty y 
what token beside have you of this chief?” 
He thus replied, saying, “ his name is 
Garaz, or a wild boar, who wdll not flinch 
a step from the encounter of lions ; con- 
sider him as intelligent and prudent, and 
of the lineage of Gev, and ond that will 
not complain oil the hardest blows.** 

He was inquisitive with him for sonic 
sign of a father, but lie would divulge 
none, for that truth he managed to conceal 
from him. What can you counterfeit or 
do with a w’orld, that it has not itself done; 
the sovereign of the world (/. r. Sohrab) 
has come to his end in this concern ; his 
fortune had for a time taken another sort 
of turn, blit it behoves us to conform with 
whatever may happen ; if you fix your 
heart upon this borrowed abode, or this 
world, you must experience all manner of 
bitterness, vexation, and trouble from it. 

Again he questioned him about that il- 
lustrious hero, and of him whom he was 
so desirous of seeing ; of that green pavi- 
lion, and of that stately horse, and of that 
w’arrior, and of that multiplied noose. 
Then did the chief Hajir answer him, say- 
ing, “ it were wrong for me to hide any 
thing from you ; if I am at a loss for that 
China personage’s name, it is because I 
do not know him.** Sohrab said, “ this is 
not just, that you should take no notice of 
Rostam ; a person, who is the hero of the 
universe, cannot remain unknown in a 
camp. You admitted, that he is the chief 
of the army, and the guardian of every 
province and climate ; in whatever coun- 
try where Kawos may march his troops* 



#itb hisformidable elephants, his ;rown 
and throne, he will require such an uni- 
versa! hero as their guide, so long as the 
din of arms shall thunder over the land.’* 
Hajir replied, « verily it must have come 
to pass, that the lion-enthralling hero has 
at present marched upon Zabulistan, for 
it is the season of carrying on the war in 
Gulistan." Sol) rub said to him, “ do you 
give this as your own opinion, that the 
Kingsliull take the field in person, and that 
the hero of the universe shall prefer in- 
dulging in idleness? for old and young 
must treat such a supposition with scorn ! 
From this day I shall make a compact bc- 
* tween you and me, for I am a man of few 
I words : if you will point out tliis hero to 
me, you shall meet honour in every assem- 
bly : I will lay open concealed treasures, 
and make you independent of the world ; 
bchcrwi.se, should you keep this secret from 
me, and conceal what ought to be divulg- 
ed, your body cannot be well affected to 
its head. Now you may meditate by which 
of these opinions you can abide. Do you 
not remark what the holy seer said to the 
king, when he drew forth the secret from 
its concealment. So long as the speech is 
unspoken, it is like a diamond, which lies 
rough or untouched within its native rock ; 
hut, let it once he released from its mine 
and prison, and it becomes precious in 
value, and sparkling as the brilliant sun." 

Hajir thus answered him, saying, “ when 
a king has done with treaty and negocia- 
tion, he will select from the world a person 
so disposed for war, as can tear out the 
being of a formidable elephant. Were you 
to witness yourself the crest of Rostam, 
such dignity, command of countenance, 
and ample width of shoulders, you would 
be convinced that neither demon, lion, nor 
dragon, could escape him ; with a blow of 
his anvil-splitting battle-axe he could dash 
out the brains of 200 warriors ; his head 
must whirl amidst the dust of the sky, who 
can dare encounter Rostam in battle? 


not «ee it brought to hitn 

<jn the plain. With princes, all over the 
world, the war-skill of Rostam is univer- 
sally admitted ; were he to flourish In his 
hand a Hindi scimitar, you might not be 
competent to encounter him in combat. 
Have you not in this world met warriors, 
who were armed with heavy maces ; such 
as Afrasiyab, that mighty chief of China, 
with all the renowned champions of Tu- 
ran? the elephant-1 jodied Rostam would 
shower down fire, with the sword of ven- 
geance, upon that united body." 

Sohrah said to him, “ those gloomy- 
minded and select independent warriors, 
Guririz, and the Gashwadigans, which, as 
well as you, we should esteem as his sons, 
have all such vigour, skill, and virtue. 
Where have you witnessed such warlike 
champions, you who have not heard the 
uproar of a cavalry assault? that you 
should recapitulate so much of Rostam 's 
prowess, and he thus every moment 
launching forth in his praise ! Were I to 
encounter him, then you might call to 
mind how an ocean rages, when chafed 
with the wind ; such a fear is excited by 
your Arc, as if a still water had gone a 
trembling. Fire does not thus blaze into 
a point, when the green-mantled pool is 
set a moving ; the head of gloomy night 
takes its pillow of repose, when the sun 
brand islics the sw'ord of his ardour and 
brilliance." 

Now the hero Sohrah held forth in this 
vein, Hajir, being much dejected, was 
counting upon every minute; hampered 
as lie felt, he reflected within himself, and 
said, “ were I to give a token of the lion- 
enthralling Rostam to this strong-WTested 
Turk, having such a powerful and im- 
perial state, he might root out all that war- 
like spirit of the army, and overthrow that 
elephant-bodied bulwark, and with tins 
strength, this arm, and these shoulders, 
Rostam might fall a victim into his 
dutches. No war-coveting individual of 


the elephant cannot withstand him in fight 
by land ; nor the Nile, in its rapid stream, 
overtake the dust of his war-courser’s feet ; 
his body has the strength of a hundred 
powerful men, and his head stands erect 
like the lofty tree. When, on the day of 
battle, his fury gets inflamed, what is an 
olepliant, a lion, or a hero, opposed to 
him in combat? Were it a rocky moun- 
tain that were pitted against him, I should 
Atiatic Jonrn. — No. 74. 


our warriors beside is capable of facing 
him in single combat ; and if none of the 
Iranis are fit for revenge, he may seize the 
very throne of king Kawos.” The holy 
seer has so expressed himself, saying, “ it 
were better to perish with a reputation, 
than to live for our foes* gratification : 
should I fall a victim at his hands, neither 
is our fortune so gloomy, nor is the stream 
Of our noble blood so entirely choked up : 

Vo!.. XIII. S 



like me* the venerable jieettcbntient with Baying* It wee theear^it 

•& dther sons* intrepid as Hons j such as Persian Epic poem that had b^il handed 
the world-conquering and army-over- down to us. At the conclusion of this 
throwing Gev,‘ who is every where a host verbal translation, I mean to put this 
within himself: such as the illustrious Epic of Sohrab to the ordeal of our Euro- 


Bahrain and llaham, and that lion-over- 
thrower the war-inaking Shidosh ; and 
such os Gudriz’s other seventy chosen 
sons, all of them men of fame and repu- 
tation. After my death they will remem- 
ber me with kindness, and exact life-taking 
revenge on my foe; nor can it be other- 
wise with my body in Iran : thus I recol- 
lect of the holy seer, when my body (after 
burial) shall put forth its head like a cy- 
press shoot from the earth, were it cour- 
teous and decent, if the tadrav bird might 
not scent my fresh verdure.” 

lie said aloud to Sohrab, “ why so an- 
gry, und wherefore do you question me so 
much and closely about Uostam ? what oc- 
casion is there to show all this spite and ill- 
will, and why expect of me things that are 
impossible ? as I can have no knowledge 
of that, do you mean by such a subter- 
fuge to cut oil’ my head ? there can be no 
pretext for shedding my blood : what need 
is there now for you to use chicane? you 
have not the power of ill-treating the ele- 
phant-bodied liostam, for he is not likely 
to fall so easily into your hands : must it 
not behove you to meet him in single com- 
bat, and will he not stir up with you the 
dust of the field ?” 

After listening to these harsh remarks, 
the high-minded chief soon showed his 
back : he turned away his face, and utter- 
ed not a word, but- was confounded by 
those ambiguous expressions : drawing 
himself stately up, he slightly smit him 
with the back of his hand, and, pushing 
him away with scorn, withdrew to his seat : 
there he long pondered with himself the 
various means of carrying on the war : 
and having girt up the loins' of revenge, 
he placed a golden coronet upon his 
princely head. 

REMARKS. 

Another blunder of the European Cri- 
tics, when they meddle with an Oriental 
subject, is that of making Firddsi not only 
the best, but the first Epic poet in the 
Persian language ; but his tutor and mas- 
ter, Asadl, wrote the Garshasp-namah, 
Ansar! the Solirab-nainah, and others had 
Witten Epics previous to them : they 
plight have been more correct, had they 


pean laws of criticism, when I have little 
doubt of satisfying the learned publick, 
that within its short but comprehensive 
bounds, it is as perfect, and contains as 
much sublimity and grandeur, pathos and 
tenderness, related in as elegant and ner- 
vous language, and with as consummate a 
skill in harmony, and adorned with as fine 
sentiments and correct figures of speech, 
as any heroic poem of ancient and modern 
Europe ; and that its author, Firdosi, who 
in this resembles (Sir William Jones says^ 
equals) Homer, also is besides him the 
only original Epic writer • for as the poets 
of Europe have .all servilely copied Homer. 
so most of those of the East have copifftl 
him, and are little else than his echo. Fir- 
ddsi particularly excels in his descriptions, 
such as the pictures of battles, encounters of 
his heroes in single combat, the dawning 
of the day on which some one of those feats 
happens, the splendour of his palaces and 
encampments, the martial array of his 
armies, and the conviviality of his feasts, 
many graceful examples of which occur in 
the poem of Sohrab : but for the present 
I shall content myself with simply no- 
ticing the above curious and rich detail of 
coloured and shaded figures, for they must 
not be confounded with plain symbols, as 
emblazoned on the standards of the dif- 
ferent Irani chiefs, and other ensigns of 
distinction, which I consider as the real 
origin of heraldry and armorial bearings ; 
and as curious to our European Antiqua- 
rian and Historian. 

Homer’s and Virgil's heroes had divers 
figures on their shields, for the better dis- 
tinction of their persons. Xenophon men- 
tions a golden eagle, borne on a buckler, 
as the royal banner of the Mcdes ; and the 
frequent notices by other Greek historians 
of the devices used by Arsaces, Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Xerxes, Darius, &c., have in- 
clined many justly to believe, that armo- 
rial bearings were coeval with the esta- 
blishment of monarchy among the Medes 
and Persians ; and, in imitation of what he 
saw at Persepolis, Alexander the Great 
granted his most distinguished captains 
certain badges to be borne in their ensigns, 
and prohibited any others from using them ; 
for it is probable that his generals had -be- 



gdii to adopt such, before be established 
dill order of knighthood. 

The Roman standard being a simple 
spear, or pole, surmounted with an eagle, 
and having thus no field for tlicir display* 
armorial bearings fell into disuse, and 
were not revived in Europe till after the 
dork ages, and then again direct from the 
east. The two chief channels for heraldry, 
gothic buildings, &c., were that of the 
seventh and eight centuries into Spain ^ 
through Barbary, and that of the eleventh 
and twelfth of Syria and Constantinople 
during the crusades ; but a third, and more 
complete and earlier one than either of the 
zither two, was that of those Goths and 
/ Vandals themselves, who overthrew the 
Romafi empire, and entered Europe by 
the north, when our English ancestors, the 
Saxons, adopted the horse as their heraldic 
distinction, and which is still borne by 
George the Fourth, as King of Hanover. 
Camden and Spelman, our best English 
authorities, insist that armorial bearings 
were not established in Europe sooner 
than the latter end of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; yet a record of tine establishment of 
heraldry in our own island, and perhaps 
the oldest existing instance in Europe, is 
that of the Scottish historian Hector Boe- 
tius, who informs us “ that Keneth, King 
of the Scots, granted to the Hays of Errol 
their present armorial bearing, a plough 
and yoke, in consequence of the bravery of 
a peasant ancestor of that family ; he having 
at the battle of Loncart, A. D., 98/>, only 
armed with these two implements of hus- 
bandry, and by taking his stand with his 
two sons in a narrow pass, checked and 
kept at bay an army of Danish invaders, 
while in pursuit of his discomfited ad- 
vanced guard, till the King could rally his 
panic-struck artny, and bring it up to vic - 
tory.*' But though such instances occur 
of its earlier and less perfect notice, pre- 
ceding as tills one does the crusades, yet 
heraldry, like other human inventions, 
was likely to have been gradually intro- 
duced and established; and after many 
such rude attempts, at last methodized, 
perfected, and fixt in its present refined 
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state in f Europ« by* the crusades and* 

tournament - whereas in the edst, allow* 
Ing it to be no older than the time of 
Firdosi, this nearly coincides with the 
Scottish battle of Loncart, or the oldest 
authentic instance of its use in Europe : 
but there can be little doubt of its being 
as antient as the days of Kai-Kawos, Ros- 
tam, and Sohrab: and w r hat might have 
induced Sohrab to believe Ilapr’s surmise 
of lloslam*s being a China general, the 
ensign of the dragon, or griffin, which be 
used, is the present arms of the Emperor 
of China, and has been from time imme- 
morial ; and is at tills day seen emblazoned 
upon every article about the imperial court 
of l*ekin. Mohammedan coins not ad- 
mitting of any picture or emblem, have in 
common only the date of the reigning 
king’s reign on one side, and the Islam 
creed of “ There is no God, biit God, and 
Mahommed is the prophet of God, on the 
other ; but in the corner of some gold and 
silver coins of Asham, a province lying be- 
tween Bengal and China, ami possibly 
once dependent on the latter, which I pre- 
sented to Sir Joseph Banks in 1798, the 
figure of this dragon is superadded to this 
usual Persian inscription ; and in talking 
over this curious subject some days ago 
with my esteemed friend, John Neave, Esq., 
who was for some years supreme judge 
and political agent at Benares, he put me 
in mind of the seal and crest of the Be- 
nares Rajah being a fish ; and I could then 
recollect that the inohur and rupee struck 
at Benares has each a fish thus etched 
upon it; so that this is also a Hindoo usage. 

This scene opens with one of Firdosi’s 
beautiful, but simple descriptions of the 
dawning day, and of Sohrab buckling on 
liis armour ; and having a Hindi scymitar 
in his hand, and an imperial crown on his 
head, mounted on Ills war-charger, and 
accompanied by Hajir, lie selects a com- 
manding height, where he can fully re- 
view ami comment on the Irani camp, and 
leisurely question his companion about all 
tlicir high-minded warriors the King and 
people hoping to find his father, Rostam, 
one of them. 
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armour with an ancient Persian warrior, 
lias as unpleasant a sound with us os the 

kaman or bow and bow-string, so 
necessary to an ancient English archer, 
Would have at Constantinople ; both re- 
spectively conveying ideas of the imple- 
ments of a public executioner : according- 
ly, as one of those words which occurs in 
the accoutring of every Persian warrior, it 
uniformly puts me at loss, how to give a 
corresponding dignity to it. Also, I am 
often puzzled in translating some of the 
epithets; two instances of which occur 
within three verses of each other, where 
Hajir resolves, at the risque of his life, to 
suppress any information of Rostam to 

Sohrab, whom he calls J J t : now 

the student, by referring to Dr. Wilkins* 
Persian Dictionary, would translate this 
compound word good or benevolent , the 
direct opposite of what is meant ; for it 
really signifies hard-hearted or strong- 

minded, i * CJj having also the adverbial 
signification of much, very many : as, for 
example, the very common epithet in Hin-J 


Firdosi, and how much the student is still 
in want of a Dictionary of the real and 
pure Persian language to follow me ; and 
with that I engage soon, if I meet with 
candour and liberality, to supply him. 

Besides tills description of their ban- 
ners, this review has been considered as so 
interesting, that poets, of widely distant 
. times and climes, have indulged in trans- 
cribing it : and here again Firddsi and 
Homer are original, and perhaps Shake- 
speare, for he winds up the second scene of 
act first of his Troilus and Cressida with a 
review of the Trojan chiefs, certainly noil 
copied from the Iliad, which he could not \ 
read in the original ; and I question if he 
could have seen an English translation of 
it ; for the story of this play he took from' 
the Troy Boke of Lydgate, who again 
had it through Guido of Columpna, from 
Dicty’s Crctonsis and Dare's Phrygius ; 
and if he really knew the Iliad, meant it 
as a burlesque. Ia the Iliad III. 167, 
Helen is introduced on the walls of Troy, 
pointing out to old Priam the names and 
characters of the chief Grecian leaders; — 
"On; O' irtv Auatog avvip it/; t s pteyaf 





mon and necessary a piece of offensive 




difficultlefeli 
In this first attempt of a real version of 


dustani t * very hard, &c. 

and in this same sense that quarto edition 
of Richardson's Persian Dictionary is thus 
Jj : ^-secondly, Hajir has himself 

the epithet of which Doctor Wilkins 

again translates “ happy, fortunate,** and 
adds, as the Editor of Richardson, “ beau- 
tiful ;** whereas a man that had just been 
threatened by the furious Sohrdb with 
having his head cut off if he did that 
which he had resolved on doing, namely, 
his suppressing all knowledge of Rostam, 
was any thing rather than happy , fortunate , 
or beautiful ; but he was ojjen-niinded , sin- 


cere, and candid , quasi 


j 9 y which is 


the radical signification of this word, and 
which is implied by his declaration of 
running all risks in retaining his secret. 
And when I assure the reader, that in 
Firdosi and all the ancient Persian clas- 
sics, such examples occur in every other 
verse of the purest Persian words, which 
it were a vain task to seek the meaning of 
from Dr. W.*s book, he may judge what 


TP, &c., which Pope translates 

But lift thine eyes, and say what Greek is he 
(Par as from hence these aged orbs can see). 
Around whose brow such martial graces shine. 

So tall, so awful, and almost divine 1 
*• The King of kings, Atrides you survey 
Great in the war, and great in arts of sway.” 
This said, once more he viewed the warrior- train, 
" What’s he whose arms lie scattered on the 
plain ?»» 

Then Helen thus ; •* whom your discerning c> es 
Have singled out, is Itbacus the wise : 

A barren island boasts his glorious birth. 

His form for wisdom fills the spacious earth. 

See, bold Idomenous* superior towers. 

Amidst yond circle of the Cretan powers, 

Great as a God ! &c.” 

Among other great European poet*, 
Statius in his Vlltli, and Tasso in his 
IHd, stanza 61, have been induced, by 
what Pope calls this masterpiece of conduct 
in Homer, to imitate so beautiful an episode; 
and by this means acquaint their readers 
with the figure and qualifications of each 
hero in a like lively and agreeablb manner. 
Yet to .all of them, in some measure, ap- 
plies what Scaliger asks of Homer : — 
“ How happens it that Priam, after a nine 
years’ siege, should be unacquainted with 
the faces of the Grecian leaders?'* Were 
any so prejudiced to the originality of our 



attftofr, aito believe that Ftr&tf hadseeh 
And Imitated a European authority, Eu- 
ripides, in that capital scene of his Phoe- 
nissflB, from the 120th to the 200th line 
comes the nearest; where the old man, 
standing with Anti gone on the walls of 
Thebes, markedly notices the divers fi- 
gures, habits, armour and qualifications of 
each different warrior, as he passes in re- 
view in the camp beneath them ; but like 
most of Euripides's plays, this episode 
only interests by the introduction of its 
foreign incidents ; for this contemplation 
of Antigone, of an invading army, has 
otherwise no immediate connection with 
the theatrical action of the piece : whereas 
this equally picturesque representation of 
Hajir, pointing out the Irani warriors to 
Sohrdb, is natural and unforced, inas- 
much as a son, in having determined to 
challenge the field, is anxious to avoid the 
sin and ignominy , as he says, of encounter- 
ing, and possibly slaying, his own father; 
and the art used to deceive him, the in- 
terest and simplicity of the whole narra- 
tive, and the marked and lamentable ca- 
tastrophe, I will pit against any other he- 
roic incident. When Euripides makes 
Antigone inquire, which among the war- 
riors is her brother Polynices, the trage- 
dian affords a striking example of delicacy 
and tenderness, as far as respects this ex- 
traneous incident; whereas on his part 
Sohrab is chiefly fearful of being too par- 


tfcular, and qiiietly listens to ftn heraldic 
detail of King Kiwos, T6s, and G&driz, 
till the gorgeous and circumstantial display 
of the occupant of the green pavilion must 
have struck Sohrab, and made Kajir re- 
flect, that if he blabbed a sign of the 
elephant-bodied Uostam to this strong- 
minded and fierce Sohrab, he might in him 
withdraw the keystone of Irani heroism. 
Accordingly, cancelling his name in the 
roll of their present warriors, he calls him 
an ally from China; but having joined 
their army, since he left it, he did not 
know bis name ; and in order to divert bis 
attention, proceeds, in detail, of Gev, Fa- 
ribarz, and Garaz; when getting impa- 
tient, Sohrab throws off his mem?, and asks 
after Rostam by name. But Hajir’s cau- 
tion on his part increasing in proportion 
to the other’s anxiety, he first artfully tries, 
and really does excite Sohrab ’s jealousy, 
by extolling Ilostam’s prowess, and at last 
resolves on forfeiting his own life, rather 
than he forced to divulge his secret. Be- 
fore lie quits the eminence Sohrdb again 
threatens Hajir, lest the secret of Rostam’s 
presence with the army, which he might 
thus hide from him for a time, might be 
hereafter divulged ; and on this occasion 
used one of those appropriate figures of 
speech, so common with Firdosi; and 
which every scholar must admire as a per- 
fect and most elegant simile : thus — 


\j 1 st % 

*< So long as a speech or secret is un- 
spoken, it is like a diamond, which will 
lie rough and untouched within its native 
rock ; but let it once be released from its 
mine and prison, and it shall become pre- 
cious in value, and sparkling as the bril- 
liant sun." 

Hajir is now provoked to desperation, 

. and really harsh and insulting in his an- 


swers ; when Sohrab in a dignified man- 
ner pushes him aside, and retires for a 
while to ponder by himself upon the en- 
suing contest ; and, fortified with youthful 
confidence, soon reappears in high glee 
and complete equipment. 

I am, &c. 

Dec. 15, 1821. Gitlciiik. 


Erratum in the Persian Anthology of last Month . 

In page 34, line 9, read: “ the ordo of which is in order that he 

may put his foot forward or extricate himself in this business 

with safety by any manner of exertion." 
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Dr. GILCHRIST’S EXPOSTULATIONS WITH THE EDITOR. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : — In common justice to me, I 
now call upon you, as the conductor of 
an impartial and valuable Register, to 
explain why or how an anonymous at- 
tack was again inserted in the January 
number, on my System of Tuition,while, 
as a correspondent, 1 never conceal 
my real signature in such discusssions* 
This offence occurred after a very se- 
rious expostulation with some of the 
proprietors of your publication res- 
pecting A. U.’s ungenerous remarks, 
that appeared in the preceding month 
of November, followed by that iden- 
tical, nameless assassin’s blows at me 
with an X, from the self-same masked 
writer’s hands, whom I shall yet have 
the satisfaction of exposing in all his 
native deformity of head and heart, 
but by some other means than any 
periodical work, which is guided by 
those unjustifiable principles you have 
recently evinced towards myself, in 
some respects. Without intending to 
impute improper motives to you per- 
sonally, on this occasion, may I ask, as 
a point of honour and honesty between 
man and man, whether or not my com- 
munications are ever prematurely sub- 
mitted to the perusal of my oppo- 
nents in transitu , at the printing-office 
or elsewhere, and previous to their 
final insertion in the Register ? 

Some circumstances, as well as sur- 
mises on this head, of late, have ren- 
dered me rather suspicious; and let me 
candidly confess, that I shall probably 
continue so, until you favour me with 
your simple assertion, or bare word as 
a gentleman, that no such unfair deal- 
ings, to the best of your knowledge or 
belief, have ever taken place in the 
pending contest, where I have appear- 
ed from the first beneath a well known 
standard, while my antagonists are stili 
illiberally permitted to assail or bray 
at me under false colours, in the 
equivocal capacity of beasts of burden 
qnd tools of sanguinary executioners. 


Being really ashamed of the volu- 
minous intrusion of my insignificant 
concerns upon many of your readers, 
who must feel quite disgusted by this 
time with all such controversial themes, 
I shall not solicit much room in your 
columns at present, in the hope that 
the little still required will be cheer- 
fully granted, either as an act of 
equity or grace, to one of the oldest 
and most cordial well-wishers of the 
Asiatic Journal. 

My lecture-room rent, and the con- 
tingent charges inseparable from every 
thing of this kind, all gratuitously 
furnished by the Company to the le- 
gitimate Professors, and which for 
three years have been defrayed entirely 
out of my own pocket, I, as a volun- 
teer performer of useful duties, was na- 
turally enough led to expect along with 
some prospective, if not retrospective 
remuneration from my Hon.Masters, at 
the expiration of my triennial and pro- 
bationary servitude. Little did I dream 
that the small annual sum of £150 for 
those purposes would be thrown, in 
the manner it has been done, as a bone 
of contention, into the General Court 
of Proprietors; where a spirit of hos- 
tility has been displayed against me by 
certain most honourable Personages, 
which can be equalled only in the 
noble stand made there, on my behalf^ 
by many individuals of the highest 
character for talents, integrity and 
benevolence ; but all their disinterest- 
ed efforts did me ultimately no essen- 
tial service, in the estimation of my 
enemies, whatever the result may yet 
be in that of the British Indian public. 
Thank God, the whole adverse host 
has now become visible, and tangible 
of cqurse, though I must grant that 
my position is somewhat perilous, 
having single-handed to contend with 
the heavy metal of a Civil College in 
•front, a formidable battery of the Mi- 
litary Academy in rear, a conclave of 
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greatguris on one flank, and a non* than my philological deserts can coin* 
descript bomb or mortar redoubt on pare with the pre-eminent merits of 


the other: while my only point d'ap- 
put is some British unfettered press ; 
and in this emergency it shall be my 
dernier resort , whence I shall rebutt 
those who have unfairly made a butt 
of me, whenever my whole maga- 
zine of ammunition can be duly pre- 
pared for such a defence as shall se- 
cure the victory, in some shape or 
other, for truth at last. In the in- 
terim ? I shall indulge in that placid 
smile, which conscious strength from 
a good cause will always inspire, and 
continue to treat every injurious in- 
sinuation about my conduct with in- 
effable contempt ; and if I do not, by 
the aid of indisputable documents and 
logic conjoined, demonstrate, in due 
season , that the extraordinary ema- 
nations of uncommon minds in the 
vaunted Collegiate Report, and its lu- 
minous Appendix signed X, form a tis- 
sue of glaring inconsistencies, miscon- 
ceptions, misrepresentations, tergiver- 
sations, sophistry, malignity, ostenta- 
tious pedantry, and ingratitude, unri- 
valled in the annals of literary warfare, 
let me by all means be consigned to 
everlasting contempt and disgrace. I 
can produce unimpeachable evidence 
that so far from the BengalGoverninent 
having supported me while employed in 
a meritorious department of their ser- 
vice, my whole fortune was spent upon 
the three large volumes of Ilindoos- 
tanee Philology, to the tunc of Eight 
Thousand Pounds; and had not a 
magnanimousGovcrnor-Gencral, in the 
person of Marquis Wellesley, then, 
most opportunely for me, reached In- 
dia, I must very soon have rotted in 
the Calcutta jail, and would thus have 
reaped, prematurely, a truly glorious 
and peaceful reward for all my toils. 

The celebrated Samuel Johnson 
never relinquished the fair prospect , 
by his profession, of a forty or sixty 
thousand pound fortune, besides a five 
hundred pound pension, pro 6ono pub - 
/ico, as I have done : his case, there- 
fore, bears no more analogy to mine, 


such a giant in literature ; admitting, 
nevertheless, that our relative situa- 
tions were as parallel as an honoura- 
ble veteran commander attempted to 
make them, will a just and honest man 
ever deliberately allege, that because 
the British Government treated poor 
Johnson, half a century ago, very icur- 
vily , the Anglo-Indian Sovereigns are 
thereby vindicated at present, in sub- 
jecting their own local lexicographer, 
not only to comparative, deteriorated 
allowances, but also to injury and in- 
sult, in a place too where he could not 
be present in person to defend hisself, 
when so unexpectedly assailed by of- 
ficial superiors. Gratitude to my Hon. 
Masters has already made me their 
faithful servant , but even this laudable 
sentiment never can transform a man 
of my stamp to a silent, submissive , 
sneaking slave , knowing as I do, that 
the feeble worm instinctively turns 
on the oppressive foot, though I am 
neither a snake in the grass nor a dog 
.in the manger, as I shall yet prove ; 
some wiseacres from the east long 
to have been in their vile, persever- 
ing machinations against my property, 
honest fame, and successful system of 
Hindoostancc tuition. Upon this last 
alone my works and good name are 
founded so firmly, that the present low- 
ering howl of calumny, the blast of envy, 
and the storms of power will assault 
them in vain, whenever the under- 
hand trick of changing the actual or- 
thography of original documents from 
India, shall duly expose certain learned 
competitors to public reprobation and 
scorn for their iniquity and* ingratitude 
to me in this instance only. 

I shall close this intermediate pre- 
cursor of my intended copious Narra- 
tive of Facts, Services, Claims, Mono- 
polies, &c. connected with the India- 
House, Oriental Colleges, and Insti- 
tutions of Hindoostan and England 
from their foundation, in a legal en- 
veat about my literary property. This 
stock in trade of mine, the Visitor 
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placed pro tempore, in great jeopardy, 
if they have not already been the un- 
conscious instruments of a piratical 
visitation on me, by reprinting for the 
use of the College certain Hindoo- 
stanee works, published, by me, entirely 
at my own expense , though composed 
by learned natives under my immediate 
superintendence at Calcutta. A single 
glance at page 1 1 of my succinct Nar- 
rative, independent of several vouchers 
in my possession, will probably yet 
shed sufficient light on this extraordi- 
nary topic to make my adversaries 
pause before they ruthlessly deprive 
me of all my rights as an author, es- 
pecially' when they read the following 
extract from the Narrative : “ As my 
mere printing charges incurred and 
disbursed in the past year, 1803, 
amount to 23,803 rupees and upwards, 
I cannot estimate my loss by the 
unavoidable precipitancy of the pre- 
sent step much short of the above 
sum ; but which another year’s resi- 
dence here would have enabled me 
fully to put in a train of realization.” 

Convinced, Mr. Editor, that you 
can have no desire to exclude this 
curtailed letter, upon a business so 
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real signature is affiled, I ahall flatta 
myself with the hope, that it Will 
reach you time enough for the Febru- 
ary Journal, and I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

John B. Gilchrist. 
1 5, Arlington Street , 

9th Jan. 1822. 

*#* We cannot exactly comprehend 
why the Learned Doctor should be 
so exceedingly angry with us, simply 
for admitting into our pages a contro- 
versy which he has himself provoked . 
If Dr. Gilchrist is an advocate for a 
free press, he must allow, in common 
candour, that his System of Tuition 
is a subject as open to criticism as any 
other: and what, we may ask him, 
are more common than anonymous 
strictures ? But, since it appears that 
the discussion cannot be maintained 
without such an unwarrantable degree 
of heat as is manifested in the fore- 
going letter, it must here terminate. 

In regard to the charge which Dr. 
Giichrist has brought against us, of 
granting to his opponents the perusal 
of his communications previously to 
their publication in the Journal, we can 
positively assure him that his suspi- 
cions are altogether unfounded. — Ed. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LURKACOLES 


The Lurkncoles arc said to have pos- 
sessed their present country for about a 
century, during which time, as their num- 
bers have increased, they have been en- 
croaching on their neighbours, and have 
.extended their system of depredation with 
their territories. The exact place from 
whence they came is not known ; but 
they arc considered to be a wandering 
•tribe from the Westward. The religion 
that they profess is not ascertained, but 
they have no Mahommedan or Hindoo 
aeruples with regard to food, as they say 
that they are of the same cast with (Sahel) 
log) the English, and cat every thing ex- 
cept elephants, horses, dogs, and cats. 
Their territories, a part of Singhboom, 
abound with villages, some of them large ; 


the houses of which are entirely built of 
wood, and kept very neat and clean. 
They possess cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, 
and poultry in great abundance, and their 
fields display the fruits of considerable 
skill and industry in agriculture. The 
country is a fine valley between two ranges 
of hills, and is watered by the rivers Roro 
and Kurkye, with others of less size. 
Every village has its burying groupd, 
where the ashes of the dead (as they burn 
all their lx>dies) are interred, and stones of 
considerable magnitude, formed of a spe- 
cies of slate, are placed on the graves, «ither 
flat or upright upon their ends. The coun- 
try is w'ell wooded, having beautiful topes 
scattered in every direction, and presenting 
very interesting views in many places. 



Are an active, rotated and Vtithin their torrildnei^ ’ibd^ ^ 'it. 
very bold race, fond of independence, but this kind were so frequent and so htoto# 


prone, like all semi-barbarous tribes, to in- 
dulge in violence and outrage. They wear 
no clothes, except a small covering about 
the loins, and they are well exercised in 
the use of the weapons which they employ 
for attack or defence. These are chiefly 
bows and arrows, and battle-axes, called 
tangees . Hie tangoes are of a very con- 
venient size for use, and have their heads 
of various shapes, some with edges of a 
convex and others a concave shape. The 
former are most esteemed and considered 
most efficient, and the powerful arm of a 
Lurkacolc, accustomed to handle his wea- 
pon, renders it so formidable, that they 
have been known to cut the heads of 
horses off each with a single blow. Their 
bows are of bamboo, and their bowstrings 
are also fabricated from the same material, 
so that they are never affected by the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere. Such as we have 
seen are rude in tlieir construction, but 
they appeared well calculated for their 
purpose, and evidently require a consider- 
able exertion of muscular strength for 
their proper management. Their arrows 
are of various sizes and shapes, according to 
the distance at which they are to use them. 
Such as are framed for distant execution 
have nail-shaped iron heads, tapering to a 
point and angular, but not barbed. Those 
intended for close quarters are larger and 
of different sizes, with the heads uniformly 
barbed, and capable of inflicting very se- 
vere wounds. The former will strike their 
marks at 200 yards* distance ; the latter 
are used within 20 or SO yards of the ob- 
ject. The shafts are all of bamboo, light 
and slender ; only those which have barbed 
heads being furnished with feathers, cropt 
rather short, to direct their flight. None 
of the Pleads have been discovered to be 
poisoned. 

The turbulence of these people has been 
for some time considerable, and its ef- 
fects had struck great terror into their 
neighbours, who could never feel them- 
selves secure from their violence. It was 
their practice to murder strangers found 
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rious, that it became necessary for Govern- 
ment to send a force against them, for the 
purpose of checking such enormities, and 
producing an alteration in their behaviour. 
The force destined for the service was large 
enough to render opposition hopeless, and 
wisely calculated to accomplish its object 
with the strictest attention to humanity 
Tlie Lurkacoles, iiowevcr, resisted all ten 
ders of accommodation, and were despe- 
rate in their opposition, until tlieir stores 
of provisions began to fall into the hands 
of the troops, and measures were adopted 
to si lew that farther warfare could only 
bring utter destruction on tlieir villages 
and possessions. They were attacked on 
all sides by detachments from the Body 
Guard, the 13th N. I., the Hill Rangers, 
Ramghur battalion and Cuttack legion, 
amounting to about 2000 men in all, un- 
der the command of Colonel Richards. 
On the advance of the troops the villages 
were deserted, and the inhabitants took re- 
fuge, with their principal effects, in the 
fastnesses of the hills, and in the sides of 
difficult millahs, where they could throw 
up stockades in front of tlieir places of re- 
treat. When pursued to those places and 
attacked, they made a very desperate re- 
sistance, and exhibited individually the ut- 
most contempt of life and savage thirst for 
revenge. In many cases, therefore, it was 
found impossible to spare the poor fellows, 
who scorned to yield, even when severe 
wounds left them but little power of an- 
noyance. Some retreats were discovered 
under ground, from which parties of wo- 
men and children were unearthed. 

After resistance was seen to be unavail- 
ing, and the capture of many granaries liad 
swallowed up the means of future subsis- 
tence, the natives submitted, and coming 
into the camp, in compliance with invita- 
tions which they had at first spumed, they 
acquiesced in the terms proposed for the 
regulation of tlieir future behaviour, swear- 
ing, according to their custom, on the tiger's 
skint to abide faithfully by their agree-, 
ment.— •John Bull in the East. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
CAPTAIN SHOWERS, 

WITH A BRIEF NOTICE OF HI' LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir: — The enclosed was handed to 
ine by one of* my pupils, that I might 
extract something useful from it, 
to incorporate with my Lectures, 
which occasionally convey local infor- 
mation, when very interesting, though 
not immediately connected with the 
languages of India. To warn young 
men against the savage practice of 
duelling, by the history of a gallant 
officer’s opinions on that subject, will, 

1 conceive, be an agreeable office to 
perform in your editorial capacity ; and 
if the narrative possess, among other 
qualities, that of novelty, you will 
perhaps insert it in the number for 
February. 

1 remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

John B. Gilciiiiist. 

{From a Calcutta Paper.) 

We have already noticed the erection 
of a monument in the Cathedral of St. 
John, at this Presidency, to the memory 
of the late brave and lamented Captain 
Showers, and we have since fulfilled our 
promise of connecting together such of 
die notices as appeared in the papers of 
the day on this event, as fit to accompany 
the brief description which wc are enabled 
to give of the monument itself. 

In the Orders of Major General Sir 
David Ocliterlony, issued on the occasion 
of die assault of Malown, in April 1815, 
at which Captain Showers fell, the follow- 
ing brief extract will shew the high opinion 
entertained of his value, and the regret 
felt at his loss : 

« The Major General cannot fail to re- 
gret the severe loss we have suffered in 
this arduous contest, and particularly la- 
ments the fall of so brave and excellent 
an officer as Captain Showers ; but it will 
afford consolation to his surviving friends 
that he died as lie lived, an ornament to 
his profession, and an honour to his 
country.’ ' 


Even the first mention that was made, 
of the death of this distinguished indivi- 
dual, in the ordinary obituary of a news- 
paper, was such as to speak very forcibly 
the esteem in which he was held, and we 
believe our readers will readily forgive 
us for transcribing it. 

“ Killed on the 15th of April, in the 
attack, by the British Army, under Major 
General Ocliterlony, of the Glioorka po- 
sitions along the Malown mountains, Chas. 
Lionel Showers, Esq. , Senior Captain of 
the 1 9th regiment of Native Infantry, on 
this establishment. Death never claimed 
a nobler spirit, nor honour wept a braver 
soldier ! Showers, died as lie lived, the 
proud memorial of a British Officer. 
Though still young 1 in life, the greater part 
of it had been spen* in his profession ; and 
in the ardent pursuit of military fame and 
knowledge, he wu| foremost in every en- 
terprise sanctioned by his duty. As a 
volunteer from the Bengal army, he cross- 
ed the desert under Sir David Baird, and 
while marked for the strict performance 
of his military duties, he enriched the ac- 
quisitions of his early days, by an exami- 
nation of the banks of the sacred Nile, and 
the Egyptian scenes of classic story. 

“ Awake to the lightest whisper of actual 
service, and energetic in every act consistent 
with the just and lofty spirit of a soldier’s 
profession, he again embarked lie knew 
not where, a volunteer for every honourable 
dangfer. In the Eland of Ceylon, no 
splendid duties rewarded his eag^# hopes ; 
and the privations and hardships of a sol- 
dier are poorly appreciated without some 
military achievements to support their pre- 
tension to general sympathy. But m 
every situation of life, Showers was the 
same; and, with a disposition mild and 
gentle in the intercourse of private society, 
he here evinced that firm unbending spirit, 
which when attended with conscious rec-- 
titude, ennobles the British character. 

“ In the personal conflict at his last mo- 
ments, the Goorkah chieftain had fallen at 
his feet before the fatal shot dislodged 
his gallant soul ; his body wus sent into 
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for those of the Goorkah chiefs. The indi- talions. On tiie conclusion ofthe'service, 
vidual who bears this record of his worth, he returned to Bengal, and immediately 
believes it no disgrace, if a tear should rejoined his own corps, where, in the more 
attend the soldier’s recollection of poor peaceable duties of his profession, his at- 
Showers. He laments his death ; but he tendon was always uniform and unremit- 
has too much of the spirit of his departed ting, directed to the discharge of his own 
comrade to lament its manner or its date, avocations, the comfort of his men, and 
“ Non me metier JEtatis Spatio sed gloria.” the promotion of friendship and harmony 
Even this tribute, honourable as it was among his brother officers, by whom he 
both to the character of the dead and the was respected and beloved. Capt. Showers 
feelings of the living who eulogized it, wa3 subsequently present with his corps 
did not stand alone, as the following brief in the several campaigns, under General 
sketch which appeared in the columns of Martindcll, in Bundlccund, where, for 
another paper of the same date will dc- his distinguished conduct, gallantry, and 
inonstrate. exert ions, in leading a successful and well 

“ On the heights of Malown, in action concerted attack on the rear of the enemy, 
with the enemy, on the 15th of April, fell he was honoured in General Orders with 
Capt. Charles Showers, of the 19th regt. the thanks of the Right Hon. the Gov. 
Native Infantry, aged 35 years. General in Council. 

“ The short but brilliant career of this “ On the breaking out of the present war, 
gallant officer (of whose military life the by the appointment of Colonel Arnold 
following is a brief but inadequate sketch) to the station of a Brigadier, in General 
holds out an inspiriting example, to a Ochtorlony’s Army the command of tile 
service, of which he was one of the bright- 1st battalion 19th regt. devolved on Cap- 
est ornaments. tain Showers, who conducted the duties 

“ Capt. Showers came to India a Cadet of it with his usual zeal, courage, and as- 
in the Company’s Service, in the year siduity, and with the most undeviating at- 
1796. In 1798, he accompanied the Ben- tention to the nature of the extraordinary 
gal troops to the Coast as a volunteer, in and arduous service in what that division 
the war against the late Tippoo Sultaun, of the army has been constantly engaged, 
and after taking liis part in the previous amidst a country and climate most ungenial, 
duties of that splendid campaign, he was and during the most inclement weather, 
present on the ever memorable 4lh May, “In the late glorious actiqn, under the 
1799, at the storm of Seringapatam, when walls of Malown, Captain Showers led 
the tyrant met his well-merited fate in his **ono of the principal columns to a separate 
own capital. attack, in the most gallant style ; success 

“ In the year 1 801, this zealous and gallant appeared to be on the point of crowning 
officer was again in the ranks of the Ben- his efforts on the heights, but in a critical 
gal Volunteers, at the head of a Company, moment, when the animating example of 
on service in Egypt, with the battalion this brave officer had inspired his gallant 
which received such high and deserved eu- little band to the most heroic exertions 
logium from the Commander of the In- against the innumerable hosts to whom 
dian Aftny General Sir David Baird ; and they were opposed, and just when, in per- 
which was no less the admiration of the sonal conflict, he had with his own hand 
whole British army, for the excellent dis- cut down the chief of the enemy, whom 
cipline, fine appearance, ardent zeal, and ex- he slew, lie received a shot through his 
emplary conduct, both of officers and men. head, and instantly expired. 

** Returning from Egypt, Capt. Showers, “ Thus prematurely fell a man who was 
on the disbandment of the volunteers, join- the admiration, as he will be the regret 
ed his own corps, the 1st battalion 19th of all who know him. 
regt. ; but a reinforcement being shortly “ By those to whom Captain Showers 
after required for the army of Ceylon, was more nearly connected by the ties of 
where a Candian war was impending, blood or friendship, his loss on their own 
the services of Captain Showers, as a vo- account will long be considered a source 
iunteer, were again accepted, and he re- of the deepest sorrow ; for himself, they 
paired to that Island, in the situation of have nothing to regret j in (he various 
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Hark ! from his grave 4 Earning voice,—/ 
Like him, it bids us stand prepar’d t 
Angels o’er him in heav’n rejoice, 

For whom on earth they greatly car’d. 


eniplaiy ; humble, pious, and resigned to 
the will of Providence, he stood at all 
times prepared for a change, and is now 
gone to receive his reward in Heaven, and 
dwell with 4 spirits of just men made per- 
fect.* 

€t It is worthy of record to the memory 
of this brave man, that it was his firm de- 
termination never to allow any provocation, 
however great, to involve him in a duel. 
It was a constant maxim with him, that 
nothing could justify so gross a dereliction 
of his duty to God, which he held invio- 
lable, and in support of which principle 
he was prepared, had circumstances unfor- 
tunately rendered it necessary, to encoun- 
ter all die opprobrium which the false no- 
tions of a mistaken and often harsh-judging 
world might cast upon his name. In the 
true spirit of the Saviour, whose mild pre- 
cepts were no less his study than his con- 
stant guide, he had resolved to submit 
to every indignity, rather than sin against 
his own conscience ; and invariably said, 
that he would trust to time and opportunity, 
to prove in his country’s service, whether 
his claim, as a soldier, to the title of a brave 
man, was deserved or not. 

44 That duelling is no proof of courage, 
and that a resolution to abstain from a 
practice, so abhorrent to the laws both of 
God and mao, does not imply a defection 
from that quality, let the life and death of 
this gallant Soldier and real Christian 
testify.” 

On Alpine heights a daring Foe, 

His flag in stern defiance wav’d ; 

Proudly he view’d the hands below, 

And long with scorn their valour brav’d. 

To check that Foe’s insulting pride, 

Those lofty heights in triumph gain ; 

The march of war with skill to guide, 

Nor prove his country’s summons vain. 

To SHOWERS was giv’n a chosen band. 

His dauntless spirit led to fight ; 

Up the rongh cliffs now waves his brand, 

Now on the mountain’s rugged height. 

And there unmoved his standard flies, 

While round him roars the storm of war ; 
And there the gallant Hero dies, 

Far from his home— from Friends afar. 

Weep for the Brave— whose sun is set,— 

Weep for the Friend— whom all deplore ; — 
Danger and death he fearless met. 

And comes to glad our eyes no more. 

In Glory’s bed his manes rest. 

In Honor’s breast his name’s enshrin’d ; 

His Christian spirit speaks him blest. 

Who join'd to faith a virtuous mind. 


And fir’d by his inspiring course. 

Shall many a youthful Hero rise ; 

And many a Christian learn the source. 
Whence springs the bliss beyond the skies. 

We have now to give a brief description 
of the Monument which has been erected 
to the memory of this brave officer, pre- 
mising that the circumstances of his death, 
and a general description of the kind of 
design wished for, was sent home to Eng- 
land, but that the design itself was made 
by Nollekens, and the Monument exe- 
cuted in liis study by a pupil of his own, 
under his immediate inspection. 

The combined powers of our veteran 
Sculptor Nollekens, and his pupil Mr. 
Bonomi, arc eminently displayed in this 
heartfelt tribute to departed worth ! The 
coup d\eil of the entire (which we conceive 
is most advantageously situated in the 
Cathedral) is striking, and at the same 
time chaste. It rafcy be remarked here, 
that it is to be regretted that in placing 
sculptures of this nature where they are 
to meet the public eye, that attention is 
not more frequently paid to the forcible 
light and consequent shadow, which they 
absolutely require to do them justice. In 
this instance proper attention has been 
given to this point, which is always so ma- 
terial. The light strikes on it very beau- 
tifully. 

The Monument consists of three com- 
partments. The centre contains the In- 
scription that follows hereafter, from which 
at the sides two smaller compartments as 
pilasters project, containing in bas-relief 
the sabres of our Indian opponents at that 
time on one side, and those of the Eng- 
lish on the other. 

Over the upper compartment is a very 
chaste and beautiful urn, on which the 
words 44 pro patria ” appear, and which 
were never better applied, when we con- 
sider the high cliaracter, sentiments, and 
valour of the truly lamented hero to whom 
it has been raised. 

The lower compartment offers the prin- 
cipal attraction, as far as relates to the art 
which pourtrays the last act of this great 
officer’s and good man’s life ! It contains 
nine figures : the whole is quite excellent ; 
but we conceive that the principal one, 
struck and falling in the arms of a sepoy, 
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couldnot fed exceeded. Thefigures m 
not more than twelve or fourteen inches 
high ; and it will be acknowledged, con- 
sidering the material which this artist had 
to express his powers in, that he had, in 
die confined space allowed him, great 
difficulties to encounter ; but in die feel- 
ing and perfect expression of die figure 
of Capt. Showers, in the head most par- 
ticularly, it would be scarcely possible to 
exceed it. He is struck, and is dying ! 
but the hero , the real hero , is seen in a 
countenance which exhibits a resignation 
to the will of Providence, at once the most 
pathetic and beautiful. It is death, but 
death divested of its terrors ! Even bodily 
pain a] j pears to have given way before a 
mind relying on a sense of duty, and re- 
liance on a superior power * it is, in one 
word, admirable. 

The head of Capt. Showers, and the left 
arm, are both in alto-relievo, and it would 
be injustice to omit to notice the great skill 
with which the latter is effected, the bouiul- 
up hand in particular. 

The Ghoorkah Chief, slain at his feet, is, 
considering the limited space to which 
basso-relievos are necessarily confined, ad- 
mirably described. The Ghoorkah Sol- 
diery avenging their leader, and the Na- 
tive Sepoys defending, though unavailing- 
ly, their gallant Commander, do the artist 
tlie highest credit. It may be said indeed 
to be a work of art in the highest degree 
honourable to our country, and still more 
honourable to the hearts of his comrades 
who have erected it, who, while they emu - 
late, love and lament him ! 

In the central space of the tablet is the 
following Inscription, which was written, 
we understand, by an officer of the re- 
giment to which Capt. Showers belonged, 
and on reading which, before it was sent 
home, Sir David Ochterlony, who com- 
manded that division of the Army, and 
who well knew the worth of the departed, 
said, “ There is not a word exaggerated 
in it*** 


Consecrated to the Memo fry 

of 

Charles Lionel Showers, Esquire, 
Senior Captain of die 19th Regiment 
Bengal Infantry, 

Who, in the Assault of the Fortified 
Heights of Malown, on the 15th of 
April 1815, 

Led one of the Principal Columns to a 
Separate Attack, 

In the most gallant style. 

And gloriously fell at its Head, just when 
in Personal Conflict, he had, with his 
own Hand, slain the Chief of 
the Enemy. 

In the various Duties of Life, as 
A Man, a Soldier, and a Christian, 
the eminent qualities of the 
Amiable and Lamented Siiowkrs 
conspicuously shone. 

Finn in Honour, sincere in Friendship, 
Ardent in his Professional Duties, 
and humble and fervent in those of 
A Higher Nature, 

the prominent Features of his Character, 
were 

Benevolence, Zeal, and Piety, 
and his deserved Portion was 
the Love, the Esteem, and the Respect, 
of all who knew him. 

To record their deep Sense of his Worth, 
ami their heartfelt Concern for his Loss, 
the Officers of the 1 9th Regiment 
have caused this Monument to be erected 
in affectionate Remembrance of their 
valued and regretted Comrade. 
yEtat. 35. 

On the same occasion, in the gallant 
execution of his Duty, fell 
Lieut. Humphrey Bagot, of the same 
Regiment, .Etat. 25. 

And in the same Campaign, equally 
honourably, fell 
Lieut. E. Wilson Broughton, 
also of the same Regiment, JE tat. 20. 


MUNSIF IN REPLY TO GULCHIN. 


To. the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir:— -After perusing Gulchin’s reply seventh chapter of the Anvari Soo- 
to my detection of the various in- hyly, I conceived it would be unne- 
accuracics in his translation of the cessary for me again to point out his 



ifc m lie had virtually Answered 
himself ; but finding ^|wit in attempt- 
ing his defence he had committed 
many fresh blunders, I thought it 
would be as well to draw attention to 
these, and touch incidentally upon 
any point that seemed, from the man- 
ner in which it was represented, cal- 
culated to mislead those not acquaint- 
ed with the question at issue between 
himself and Professor Stewart. 

Anxious in my former letter not to 
burthen your columns with more than 
was necessary to expose Gulchin’s in- 
accuracies, I took the first paragraph 
of ten lines and a half of what lie 
called a literal translation, and in this 
I pointed out eighteen errors. I shew- 
ed that in a translation, for the publi- 
cation of which the only plea he 
could urge was that of its being more 
literal than Professor Stewart’s, he 
was less literal ; and that he had co- 
pied in many instances that gentle- 
man’s version. I selected likewise 
three or four verses to shew that he 
had entirely mistaken their meaning. 
With all these passages I gave the 
original Persian text, that scholars 
might judge for themselves. Of the 
eighteen blunders he has only attempt- 
ed to answer six, and the extent of his 
failure may be judged of by referring 
to my letter for November. It would 
be a waste of space and words to re- 
peat what I have already proved, and 
which exists in print, and is in the 
hands of every one who is likely to 
read my present remarks. 

Having stated in my letter that Gul- 
chin had committed “ more than a 
1000 errors in thirty-two pages,” he 
takes advantage of it to affirm of me 
“ having in the true Oriental style 
assigned me the lumping number of 
one thousand and one blunders, &e.” 
These two extracts will shew which 
has adopted the “ Oriental style 
and since he has the singular taste 
not to be content with what was under 
the number of errors he was calcu- 
lated to have committed in 640 lines, 

I will no\v be exact, and state, that 


die calculation wll 1<H& 
id 640 lines ! Will this content iilm ? 

Perhaps as Gulchin has ventured to 
disparage the labours of such authors 
as Sir W. Jones, Richardson, Wilkins, 
Lumsden, and Baillie, it will be deem- 
ed unnecessary for me to shew how 
very little he is entitled to attention ; 
but I shall state my reasons for doing 
so at the conclusion of this letter. 

When ally one, who by rote and 
chance has got a smattering of some 
liberal pursuit, attempts a definition, 
he cannot fail to shew the very slcu- 
dcr stock of his knowledge ; and such 
men have generally the tact to hide 
their deficiencies under general as- 
sertion. This is their strong hold, 
and beyond it they do not ven- 
ture. The Persian scholar will ob- 
serve how he betray* his ignorance of 
grammar, in the following passages, 
taken from his reply : “ The word 

<ubl, on which Munsif dwells with 
such complacent self-sufficiency as to 
introduce it twice, fr not the abstract 
noun, signifying conquest and supe- 
riority, dominiou, and power, in which 
the last letter, or 4, is changed into a 

d?, and in this form becomes a natu- 
ralized Persian word, as thus • 

but the real Arabic participle, and, ac- 
cording to the Arabic idiom, has either 
a present or past sense, signifying pre- 
vailing, subduing, or prevailed, sub- 
dued, and joined, as in the text, with 

in this compound form signifies 
being rendered as made, subdued." 
In this extraordinary passage, as far as 

it is intelligible, he asserts that 

is a participle, and an abstract 

noun. It would be futile to tell the 
scholar, that its being written in one 
or other form, could in any way alter 
'the nature of the word ; or that 
it is one of those few Arabic infinitives 

that do not change the S into the 

form d?, when introduced into Per. 
sian. In no case, however, is it a 




participle, either present er past. In 
his translation he renders aAs 

“ to hold at bay,” and in his present 
letter “ to he put at bay;” when even 
if we overlook the preposterous mean- 
ing he assigns it, he is apparently un- 
acquainted with the difference between 
a transitive and a passive verb. There 
is one passage more in which he in- 
troduces this word, and as it seems to 
have cost him some labour in the 
production, and is altogether unique, 

I intreat the indulgence of the reader 
for him, while I quote his words. So 
bright an example of what we are to 
anticipate from the “ Oriento-Euro- 
pcan mind,” which he hopes to create, 
should not be lost to the world and 
to posterity. “ Munsif makes up for 
his ignorance by a, -U or sclf-sufli- 

W 

ciency, and lias the conceit of thinking 
himself (this word I must copy him 
for once by referring to twice) 
superior to every one else, and in his 
proofs of my blunders , plagiarism , ami 

vulgarity makes cock-sure of <uLc 
being triumphant, where he will 
now find himself in fact 

completely worsted and nonplussed !” 
In this short passage, it is strange 
that thirty years’ acquirements in 
the Persian language have not made 
Oulchin aware, that by employ- 
ing <uLi for “superior,” instead of 
he has defeated his own pur- 
pose; and that with the same view 
<Llc had much better have been 

I am thus obliged to 
undertake the obstetric art for him, 
and bring his bright conceptions into 
being ! 

Another instance of his notable 
scholarship occurs in the following 
passage : when speaking of some Ara- 
bic Tables in Professor Stewart’s work, 
in which, as it was not his intention 
to write a grammar, the Professor gave 
the briefest notice possible. Gulchin 


re^^i^ these iFabtes are headed by 
four paragraphs of directions, the se- 
cond of which is : the Arabic alpha- 
bet consists of twenty-eight letters , ten of 

which (J) 

arc denominated serviles, and the 
others radicals.” Gulchin goes on to 
state : “ Now the two clauses of this 
short paragraph flatly contradict each 
other, for the Arabic alphabet either 
consists of twenty-nine letters or there 
are only nine serviles. This is one 
consequence of retaining Jones’s Per- 
sian, and Richardson’s Arabic Gram- 
mars, as the manuals of our Oriental 
Colleges.” 

The great defect of all popular Per- 
sian scholars is, that they never under- 
stand the system of the Arabic alpha- 
bet, which has been borrowed for the 
Persian language; and from the mo- 
ment of their outset in the language, 
they identify all the powers of the 
letters with those of the Roman al- 
phabet, in which it is necessarily at- 
tempted to explain them at the be- 
ginning of every grammar. The con- 
sequence is, that contenting themselves 
with crude analogies, they live on in 
error, and are never able either to pro- 
nounce or write the languages cor- 
rectly. Such will be seen to be Gul- 
chin’s case. In the above passage he 
seems unwilling to allow Sir Wm. 
Jones ami Richardson to be of any 
authority ; though these authors only 
followed men of the greatest celebrity 
who preceded them. Now in produc- 
ing the authority of the very learned 
Sylvestre De Sacv, to support the 
rules of Jones and Richardson, I shall 
at least have the literary public on my 
side. De Sacy, in the most exact and 
erudite grammar of the Arabic lan- 
guage that has yet appeared, assigns 
the same number as Professor Stewart, 
namely, twenty-eight letters, to the 
Arabic alphabet. If, according to 
Gulchin* s suggestion, we were to 
reckon hamzah , a distinct letter, and 
swell the number as he wishes to twen- 
ty-nine, wc should then have but a 



pr 



duplicate df what already 'esdTdtd i&pie 
alphabet ; which would be as much 
the richer for the process, as the child 
that thought it doubled the number of 
its sugar-plums by calling them at one 
time twelve and at another a dozen. 
The sign 1 has no sound unless it has 


gular of the verb, as ^ thott itM 

cherished. &c. ; and I might thus retort 
on the Professor and his coadjutor 
by saying, that the one commenced his 
commentary and the other his panegy- 
ric, by a tacit avowal of not knowing 
their A B C.” There is a steady 


a % hamzah and a vowel point attached confidence in ignorance that ever 


to it, either written or understood, 

£ 

when it is respectively sounded \ a > 


keeps its spirits up ; nothing but such 
a feeling would have allowed any one 
to expose his deficiencies in such a 


i 

\ i, \ u ; thus the efficient letter is *■ 


manner as Gnlchin has done in the 
foregoing passage. He says that, “ jt 


hamzah , and the \ is a mere prop or 
support, to which it is to be joined. 
When, however, it commences a new 

syllable and is not preceded by | v | \) 
it is usual to write the simple - c hamzah 

S "9 

as in and thousands of other 

instances in the Arabic language. The 
exception to this general rule occurs 


hamzah is as much a letter as any one 
of the twenty-eight.** This is in- 
formation indeed ! If it is not a let- 
ter, what is it ? And is a letter less 
a letter for being a servile instead 
of a radical ? Are not ^ ^ CU 

&c. letters, because they are occasion- 
ally employed as aerviles ? But the 
truth is, that, like all superficial Per- 

£ 

sian scholars, he knows not what \ 


p to/ ♦» .£ o y 

in such words as J Again 

the mere cypher or shape \ occurs in 
all plurals of the third person of the 

oy Up if/- 

past, aorist, &c., as in 1 o ly ^ 

and has no sound, because it is 
unqualified by a hamzah and a vowel 
point. Now it was necessary to draw 
the Student’s attention to this plain 
distinction ; Professor Stewart there- 
fore gave both forms under one ge- 
neral head, prefixed to his Tables ; and 
there are ten serviles as he has stated, 
and not nine as Gulchin would have it 
believed. 

Gulchin, continuing his remarks on 
the same subject, says, “ for the * ham- 
zah Is as much an Arabic letter as any 
one of the other twenty-eight, but is 
not properly so in the Persian language, 
being there chiefly used to express 

* 

the double waw, as in the word 

9 f. 

the double ya in the word T) 

and the contracted second person sin- 


alif is, and in what it differs from * 
hamzah. As to his assertion that s. 

hamzah “ is not properly a letter in the 
Persian language,” he is, as might 
be expected, equally unfortunate. It 
is as much a letter there when it is re- 
quired as in Arabic. The Arabs were 
as intolerant in the introduction of 
their alphabet as of their religion into 
Persia ; they inculcated both with the 
sword, and neither allowed their creed 
nor their alphabet to be tampered with . 
The same victory that established them 
in the country gave prevalence to their 
faith and the Koran ; and with the 
latter the alphabet necessarily formed 
a part, as it was impossible to read it 
without a knowledge of the letters. 
Vet to support his own opinion he 
produces three words that overturn 
his assertion. In every case where 
two vowels happen to meet in Persian, 
which are not to be sounded together, 
the second must, whenever it is at- 
tempted to be written, be preceded by 
hamzah . Witness, in addition to what 
he has himself introduced, such word* 



***YV^V ' • sense** 

os and hundreds of for the wotfii >roundi and inafces flome 


others familiar to every Persian scholar. 
The object is not as he asserts to ex- 
press the double waw, and double ya, 
but to express the second vowel sound 

I * 

in such words as ^j\ a in, 

kffus 9 which without it might he read 
either ay an, ay in, or ayun; k&waa, 
kdwis or Icdwus . And here it may not 
be irrelevant to the subject to re- 
mark, that the -*■ hamzah in these cases 
approximates, as much as two such dif- 
ferent systems will admit, to that which 
designates the diuresis of the Roman 
alphabet ; where the object it fulfils is 
to mark that of two vowels coming to- 
gether, the second is to be pronounced 
separately from the first, as in potimu, 

which a Persian would write Uj 

“Vv 

But to proceed to other points : in 
my former letter I stated, “ In this 
as in many instances Gulchin entirely 
overlooks the force of Jjfc 

or relative which converts a 

noun into an adjective, and an ad- 
jective into an abstract noun. 

itself means “ spring,” but as 

every Persian scholar knows, implies 
“ vernal.” To this Gulchin replies 
as follows, “the does 

not, as he tells us, convert a sub- 
stantive into an adjective, lmt forms 
the derivative from its primitive 
It will hardly be necessary to remind 
the Persian scholar that the very in- 
stances I have quoted of “ spring,” 
which is a noun, and “ vernal,** 

which is an adjective, ought to have 
kept Gulchin from making such a mis- 
take, if accuracy had been his object. 

As he had in his translation of a 
tetrastic quite mistaken the sense of 
the poet, I pointed it out ; but now to 
establish his claim to correctness he 
thinks it proper to give Professor Stew- 
art’s version, of which he makes non- 
Asiatic Journo No. 74. 


other alterations which will be seen 
on comparing the subjoined readings : 
by a similar process any argument 
may be supported. 

Professor Stewards Translation . 

“ A man of resolution is he who will 
not deviate from his purpose; although 
compelled to wander round the world 
like the heavens : like the phoenix 
he remains unmoved in the midst of 
storms, not like the sparrow who falls 
by the wind of a pop-gun.” The al- 
lusion of the poet is founded on the 
belief of the Mahometans, that the 
earth is stationary, and that the hea- 
vens revolve round it : this system, 
which is the Ptolemaic, the Arabs bor- 
rowed with their other sciences from 
the Greeks. 

Gulchin thus misquotes Professor 
Stewart : “ A man of resolution is 

not he who can deviate from his pur- 
pose, although compelled to wander 
about the world like the heavens ; like 
the phoenix, he remains unmoved in 
the midst of storms; not like the 
sparrow, who falls by the wind of a 
pop-gun.” Upon this, Gulchin re- 
marks, after having thus altered the 
text to suit his purpose, “ thus mak- 
ing his resolute man wander about the 
world like the heavens ; and then com- 
paring him to the phoenix, as remaining 
unmoved amidst storms ! ” Gulchin 
seems not to know the difference be- 
tween words when employed in their 
original and their figurative senses. 
Has he never heard of an Anson or a 
Cook, who went round the world, and 
yet remained unmoved amidst storms ? 
There is some difference between go- 
ing about the world and going round 
it ; and there are other storms besides 
those occurring in the physical world. 
But I am willing to hope that so 
unwarrantable a change of words has 
arisen by chance, in the hurry of rapid 
transcription. 

By a mistake of the press, or in the 
copying out the rough draft of itiy 

letter, the word was incor- 

Vot. XIII. U 



T^ctly printed and on this 

he makes the following remarks : “ un- 
fortunately for himself, he had got 
scent of another word, namely, 
tofang (tufang), which this umpire of 
Persian scholars, in his barefaced ig- 
norance, gives, without rhyme or rer.- 


fy t& Gukhin. 0 & b . ' 

tie while previous, and is no way in- 
ferior to Hafiz It will be remarked 
that he does not know how to spell 
the name of this renowned Persian 
classic, with whom he beasts so fa- 
miliar an acquaintance, though Yamin 
is an epithet familiar to every Persian 
scholar. The same poetical illustra- 


son, as a rhyme to falak !” It 

is needless to defend myself from the 
ridiculous charge of making tufang 
rhyme with falak / 

Gulchin in referring to the diction- 
ary for found that the verse 

which is cited to illustrate the use of 
the word, is the very tctrastic in ques- 
tion, with the poet’s name affixed , 
upon the strength of this slender in- 
formation he makes the following 
flourish of extensive scholarship : — 
“ our first example, as a tctrastic from 
the seventh chapter, I can recognize as 
the composition of Ibn Yimm (Ibn 
Yamin): not one of those obscure 
writers Mutuif advises me to stick by, 
but a Persian classic of great repute, 
though this is probably the first time 
Munsif has heard of him, who flourish- 
ed during our fourteenth century a lit- 


tion in the dictionary supplying him 
with a new reading of the text, he 
again gives himself credit for exten- 
sive erudition. lie forgets that though, 
like the ostrich, he may by burying 
his head in the sand, be hid to him- 
self, his person is still exposed to the 
hunter. His words arc “ In the last 
hcmistic of the second distich, all our 

copies have omitted the preposition^ 
so necessary to the measure as well 
as sense ; and both the Professor and 
I have omitted to translate “ in the 
instant Now as Munsif was so anx- 
ious to convict me of plagiarism, how 
the dunghill cock Would have strutted 
anil crowed , had he had the wit to dis- 
cover what he would have marked as 
so sure an instance of it.” That every 
scholar may judge for himself, I will 
quote the tctrastic : 




No>v it will be evident that if j\ az is 


not written, will then become the 

t 

governing noun, and must consequent- 
ly have the izdfut(')i 9 or sign of the 
genitive case ufter it; hence the mea- 
sure is complete with or without *j\ 


az ; and when the latter is omitted ^ Jj 
can be in no way rendered “ in the in- 


stant In the Calcutta edition of the 


Anvari Soohyly, which was printed un- 
der the care of learned' natives in* the 


he can make no better defence than 
the following : “ Did they expect cre- 
dit with the public, by asserting that 
Gulchin could play the plagiary with 
them ?” No, I did not expect credit 
for asserting, but for proving the fact 
beyond dispute, and Gulchin will bear 
in mind that the proof is on record, 
and before the public. 

The next point on which Gulchin 
attempts to defend himself, partakes 
of the ridiculous. Ilusain Waiz hav- 
ing described a courser of matchless 


college of Fort William, the ^ is not speed, as usual, borrows a poetical 
given, neither is it to be found in the < J uota ‘ ion ‘° embellish his prose, and 
only two MSS. copies that I have been descnbes h,m ,n the common strain of 
able to consult. And now that he has eastern hyperbole and pun. 
touched on the subject of his plagia- “ rosy,” when applied to tears means 
***** w,,lch 7 detected, how is it that " bloody,” and if to a horse a “ bri|hr 



ay 


bay,” so that we haVe here a succes- 
sion of puns and allusions. Gulchin 
mistook* khuskrau , “ gracefully run- 
rung,” for khuskru, “ ch earful.” Yet, in 
violation of common-sense, but to sup- 
port his first error, lie declares, that the 
passage should be “ a fair and beautiful 
female smiling through her tears.” 
Now this would be the most extraor- 
dinary horse that ever was seen : 
where could its equivalent be found ? 
And if shewn at Bartholomew Fair, 
would repay the breeder far better 
than any author^iip, Persian lexico- 
graphy not excepted. Upon making 
this pleasant blunder, he is on such 
good terms with himself, as to speak 
of his own merits, in the following 
unqualified terms. “ But as it requires 
some skill in the author’s florid style* 
to comprehend this high-flown com- 
position, it is only the profound Per- 
sian Scholar (i. e. Gulchin) that can 
judge, and 1 shall not doubt to whom 
such an umpire would award the palm 
of superiority.” Perhaps there are 
but few who have not by this time de- 
cided from whom at least it should^ be 
withheld. 

Gulchin goes on to say : “ The 
distich ^ &c. next following 

this the Professor has the good 
sense not to attempt, and in a 
note modestly confesses his inability of 
translating it; and, for the honour of 
the English nation, I have done it for 
him and his pupils, and am thus ever 
ready to assist inability modestly con- 
fessed; but Munsif passes by such 
confessions as he would a snake. Yet 
the Professor is himself imprudent 
enough to attempt the following dis- 
tich, and again finding himself diffi- 
culted (?) endeavours to get out of 
the scrape by the stale trick of hiding 
his inability under a free and vague 
version of it ; and this, for the na- 
tional honour, I have also rendered 
literally” Is there any one who 
would not doubt the lofty pretensions 
of the writer, on the moment of pe- 
rusal, even though the preceding pas- 


sage stood perfectly insulated ? the 
reader, who consults both translations, 
will not be surprised to find that thete 
is as little reason for the modesty with 
which Professor Stewart spoke of his 
own merits, as for the self-gratulation 
of Gulchin. Contrary to Guichin’s 
assertion. Professor Stewart has trans- 
lated the verse, and I regret that the 
great length to which this letter ex- 
tends, will not allow me to quote the 
original Persian and both translations, 
to afford the means of comparison. 

The following passage from Gulchin 
was written by him to divert the atten- 
tion of the reader from his ow»n errors. 
It refers to a verse in which he not only 
mistook the sense, but likewise borrow- 
ed part of his translation from Pro- 
fessor Stewart, which is put beyond a 
doubt by his having copied even a mis- 
take of the press. “We now reach the 
third of Mu nsif’s poetical quotations, 
where the Professor steps into the 
mire; and his coadjutator (?), in trying 
to extricate him, plunges with him 
into the thick of it, and lovingly em- 
bracing like two friends, they take an 
uncomfortable roll together through 
the dirt.” This is the courtly lan- 
guage of a gentleman in the year 1 
who speaks of himself in the follow- 
ing terms : “ Such othnn I glory in, 
and am vain enough to fancy that I 
pass it cum dignitatv .” The foregoing 
sentence affords some criterion to 
the reader, if any were still required, 
to form an opinion of the judg- 
ment of a writer, who asserts that a 
story, which w’ould have been too ri- 
diculous to introduce into the Pro- 
fessor’s lecture-room, ought not to 
have been omitted ; and that it was as 
absolutely necessary in winding up the 
catastrophe, as the fourth or fifth act 
of one of Sophocles’ plays ; and that 
the story of Husain lVaiz “ would yield 
to few of the best Greek or Latin 
classical dramas.” 

Though Gulcfiin has published much 
during the last five years, how is it 
that he has not attempted any thing 
that had not been previously trnns- 

U 2 • 
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lated ? If the public must be regaled 
with lucubrations on Persian Antho- 
logy, would it not be better to print 
the beautiful translations of Sir Win. 
Jones and other writers ; particularly 
as the alchyinical secret possessed by 
those authors has enabled them to 
transfuse the pure ore of the original 
highly burnished into our native lan- 
guage ? Must that portion of the pub- 
lic which cannot read the Persian, bo 
obliged to put up with a rough, molten, 
misshapen mass of metal, so debased 
by Gulchin’s alloy, that the most care- 
ful analysis can scarcely detect a single 
grain of gold? 

In one of his early essays, he gave 
a translation of the Two Pigeons from 
the Anvari Soohyly ; which has been 
translated by Sir .Win. Jones and 
others, over and over again, for the 
last hundred and fifty years : and the 
episode of Suhrub and Rustam , which 
has become an interminable theme in 
liis hands, has been these seven years 
before the public, in the spirited poe- 
tical version of Mr. Atkinson. It will 
be remembered, too, that the transla- 
tion of the seventh chapter of the 
Anvari Soohyly was previously trans- 
lated by Professor Stewart, and after- 
wards criticised and copied by Gul- 
cliin. From his frequent repetitions 
of the same subject, it is clear that his 
plan is that of men of small capital, 
namely, to turn his little stock as 
often as possible within the year. But 
at this moment a thought occurs to 
me, that may tend to do Gulchin 
justice, and to convince us that he 
himself once possessed as much mo- 
desty as he has attiibuted to others. 
Is it not likely, that when he adopted 
the epithet Gnlchm, which implies “ one 
who culls flowers,” he pretended to no 
more merit than that of gathering those 
parents of sweets wherever he could 
find them? But surely, in common 
justice, he should not attempt to set 
off his Anthology, by seeking for them 
in pthcr men’s parterres ? He has' 
now discovered that it is a dangerous 
amusement : the poet says, 


Qul legttis floret... * 

fugue hinc, 

Gulchin has announced his intention 
of publishing a dictionary of the Per- 
sian language, upon which he says he 
has been engaged above twenty years. 
A little forecast on his part would 
have warned him of the necessity of 
not prematurely exposing his utter 
incapacity to accomplish the task he 
has undertaken. It would have sug- 
gested to him, that the only hope that 
this “ dernier resort ” for brief celebrity 
might not be severely criticised, would 
depend upon its i/hostentatious in- 
troduction before the public. It is 
an invidious task at all times, and 
what no mail of feeling will undertake, 
to detect unprcsiuning inaccuracies and 
blunders, and to tear away the slender 
prop that gives security to feebleness : 
to this Gulchin might have trusted 
with full confidence. Fame is not to 
be acquired by such means, and I 
may exclaim, “ hane maculam nos deed 
ejfugcre !" 

It may be matter of surprise that I 
have taken the trouble of exposing 
that which does not require to be 
pointed out to the Persian Scholar; 
and which, as far as it respects the 
public generally, cannot be under- 
stood. To this reasonable rebuke I 
would reply by saying, that having 
formerly been so thoughtless as to 
shew how little Gulchin’s remarks on 
Professor Stewart’s work were en- 
titled to notice, and my letter having 
produced fresh assertions and fresh 
blunders from Gulchin, I felt it was 
but due to the Public that these should 
be laid before them, and that some 
document should stand upon record 
which might be referred to as a ready 
criterion of his bold, pretensions, 
whenever, soliciting their patronage, 
lie appears in his own name, as he has 
announced to be his intention. For 
this reason I have entered more at 
length into the subject of his inaccu- 
racies, than would be necessary for 
their mere detection. 

Deluded with the fallacious hope of 
crying up his own work, by attempting’ 
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to depreciate those which have a de- 
served celebrity with the public, in 
his present letter, he says : “ The 

learner would rest on a broken stick 
were he to seek for this signification 
in Doctor Wilkins* Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary, for he must refer to some 
of those Persian or Arabic MSS. Dic- 
tionaries, which the Doctor tells him 
he consulted.” The twofold object 
of this passage was to prevent the 
surprise that a student would natu- 
rally feel, on finding his groundless 

assertions respecting unsupport- 
ed by the authority of that compre- 
hensive publication, and to endeavour 
by a side-wind to shake the reputa- 
tion of a work, the utility of which 
has been every where acknowledged. 

The value of Gulchin’s own labours 
in lexicography may, in addition to 
what I have already stated, be appre- 
ciated by the following list of errors, 
which occur in his present reply. He 
had only a few Persian names to write 
ill the Roman character, and of these 
he has mistaken the true pronuncia- 
tion of ten. Those which lie has 
spelt right are four or five such com- 
mon words as : CdJ\ Gulistan , Il.ifiz, 
&c. In all my corrections, I have 
followed his own system of spelling: 

1. ii ah tv, he writes nihtv. 

2. Husain Anju, he spells 

llasain Anju, though the author of 
the Farliangi Jahdnrjri. 

3. Farliangi Ja- 

hdngiri, he spells Farliangi JihangtrL 
Yet this is the dictionary upon which 
he has been engaged for the last twenty 
years. 

4. Firdausi, he spells Fir- 
dost . 

5. ij+a* lhn Yamin, he spells 
I bn Yimtn. 

6. tufak, lie writes tafak. 


7. tufang, he writes tofang. 

8. Burhdni Cali, he spells 

Burhdni Cdtd . 

9. Husain Wdiz, he spells 

Husain IVdaz; and this error he has re- 
peated in many of his letters. 

10- JjiW Ahhldlci Ndsiri, he 

spells Alclddlc Nasiri. 

1 1 . he twice mistakes, and 

writes 

Let not these errors be deemed of 
trifling importance. If out of so 
few words we find eleven mistakes, it 
must shew habitual inaccuracy; and 
they arc sufficient proofs that the task 
he has undertaken is beyond his 
strength. Accuracy is the first merit 
of a lexicographer, and if the autho- 
rity from which we seek information 
is wrong, of what use is the work as 
a book of reference ? 

Anxious to retrieve his ephemeral 
credit, lie relates an anecdote of 
some civil messages that passed be- 
tween him and a gentleman whom it 
would appear he has never seen ; but 
surely he must have lived to little 
purpose if he supposes that such mat- 
ters of complaisance, which are mere 
proofs of blameless intentions, must 
be construed into active and unsolicit- 
ed approbation. Such civilities are of 
no more importance than the common 
phrase of “your very humble servant,” 
to which no one attaches any value 
further than as the usual routine of 
courtesy. The question would now 
be, however, if the matter * deserved 
the least attention, whether the gen- 
tleman in question, or any other who 
had taken Gulchin’s merits upon trust, 
would venture hereafter to recom- 
mend any thing of his, as a useful 
manual for a student in the Persian 
language ? 

Gulch in takes some merit to himself 
for having formerly, he says, written 
to recommend an additional Professor 
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being* appointed to tbbBast-India Col- 
lege. Gulchin and I both know whom 
the recommendation was intended to 
benefit; but the Court of Directors 
accept no advice from any anonymous 
writer in the Asiatic Journal; and 
when they wish to add useful mem- 
bers to their Establishments, they have 
better means of information than any 
that comes in so questionable a form ; 
there are some tender points of a de- 
fence from which the discreet advo- 
cate will abstain. Gulchiu has himself 
introduced the subject, and it may be 
useful to him to see an exact enume- 
ration, from the first authority, of the . 
various degrees of puffing. “ Yes, Sir, 
puffing is of various sorts : the prin- 
cipal are — the puff' direct — the puff 
preliminary — the puff collateral — the. 
puff collusive — and the puff oblique, 
or puff by implication. These all as- 
sume, as circumstances require, the 
various forms of Letter to the Editor 
— Occasional Anecdote — Impartial Cri- 
tique — Observation from Correspondent , 
or Advertisement from the Party." It 
will be seen that we have travelled 
through all the stages of puffing ex- 
cept the last, which we may shortly 
expect to reach, as u the Dictionary” 
must be nearly ready by this time. 

And now, Sir, I must say that some 
excuse is necessary on my part for 
quoting such passages, as I have intro- 
duced from Culchin’s reply. Before 
this I exposed the vulgarisms which 
he had employed, apparently from not 
knowing better; his present expres- 
sions cannot be characterized merely by 
the word vulgar ; and it will be unne- 
cessary for me to remark that they arc 
harmless to every one but the writer 
who employs them. Scurrility can be 
directed against any one ; but we are 
indebted to the progress of refinement 
and the prevailing good-sense and feel- 


ing which maintain the decencies of 
of life, that there are now few who 
have received a liberal education, that 
could resort to it as a means of de- 
fence. 

If Gulchin has compelled me to de- 
tect the very slender degree of his at- 
tainments, and his consequent inac- 
curacies, I claim some merit for mode- 
ration in never having sought out his 
errors in those lucubrations, which 
have been printed every other month 
for the last five years. These are trea- 
sures that would have been invaluable 
to any one criticising for the mere 
love of criticism. Treasures in which 
his imagination has run riot without 
check or controul ; and in which, in 
addition to blunders upon blunders in 
the translation of Persian Authors, 
the best established facts of history 
and chronology ore set at defiance. 
In these lucubrations, yclepcd “ Per- 
sian Anthology,” an intellectual chaos 
reigns with a dark and threatening so- 
lemnity ; menacing a similar disrup- 
tion to the understanding of the un- 
fortunate student in pursuit of know- 
ledge, who has the temerity to enter 
within its gloomy and solitary domain. 
Woe to him who lingers in those dreary 
abodes of dulness ! where he would 
seek in vain for the light, order, and 
harmony that accompany taste, judg- 
ment and learning ! 

Gulchin will by this time have 
learned, that it is at the best an unsafe 
thing to copy and afterwards criticise 
an author, and still more to drop the 
courtesies of life, for the purpose of 
insinuating that a gentleman who 
probably never wasted a thought on 
him, was influenced by the most paltry 
motives. — With Gulchin himself the 
blame must rest, that the ungracious 
task of detecting his errors lias been 
undertaken by MuNsir. 
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STATE OF THE DRAMA IN CHINA. 


Thk play9 in China are mostly perform- 
ed on religious occasions, either in honour 
of their Gods or the anniversary of their 
temples, as well as on their annual fes- 
tivals. Before they commence their plays 
the musicians go to the temples, where 
they play one or more tunes, when they 
bring away with them a small altar with 
incense burning, and place it on the stage, 
which is a temporary building of bamboo, 
where they again play a few tunes : this is 
clone to invoke their Gods to be present 
during their plays. These plays are ge- 
nerally performed in front of their tem- 
ples. Once a-vear plays are performed in 
the market, when, as before mentioned, 
they bring their Gods from the temples 
with music. This is highly esteemed by 
the Chinese, as the Gods are supposed to 
preside over the affairs of the market, and 
to cause equity and justice in men’s deal- 
ings. After any calamity, as fire. Sec., it 
is usual for the people in the neighbour- 
hood to raise a sum for the performance of 
a set of plays, winch is done as a mark of 
gratitude for the late mercies they have ex- 
perienced. On other occasions, the trades- 
men of the different callings, by turns, go 
from door to door to collect the yearly 
subscriptions, and decide, and not the 
priests, on the number of plays to be per- 
formed at each festival, as ■well as when 
the temples shall be repaired or ornament- 
ed. The duty of the priests is merely to 
attend to reading prayers, &c., and not to 
secular concerns. They profess to he su- 
perior men, having renounced the world 
and all prospects of gain, and taken to a 
life of abstinence; their appearance, how- 
ever, often indicates, that they are any 
thing but superior men, being indolent 
and filthy in the extreme. 

A set of plays are held for three or five 
successive days, during which they perform 
twice every day : they generally com- 
mence about two o'clock, and continue 
till about five. In the evening, at seven, 
they again commence, when they continue 
till about eleven. The third-rate players, 
which generally perform at Macao, are 
allowed one hundred dollars per day, ex- 
clusive of food, oil for lamps, Sec, A 
company of player? consist of from forty 
to fifty men. ./ hoys. 


whose principal performance consists in 
feats of agility, perform for only forty or 
fifty dollars per day. The first-rate per- 
formers do not perform for less than one 
hundred and fifty dollars per day, exclu- 
sive of all expenses. There is an office at 
Canton for registering the different com- 
panies ; and every company, oil, leaving 
the city, gives in a notice, intimating to 
what part they are going, by which means 
letters on business from any part of tlie 
province are immediately attended to. 

A list of the number of plays perform- 
ed annually at Macao, will enable the 
reader to form some idea of the extent of 
theatrical performances in a province, or 
throughout the empire. 

At the military (or water-lily 
temple), during the Hd, 5th, and 
7th moon, twenty-two plays are 
performed, which amount (inde- 
pendent of the expenses of fitting 
up the, theatres') to. . .. Spanish dol. 2,200 

Temple to the god of fire (lately 
opened), six days 600 

Ma-ko temple (or the lady of the 
the celestial chambers), during the 
;3d moon, eighteen or more plays, 
according to the number of Eu- 
ropean ships that arrive in the inner 
harbour of Macao.. These plays 


are said to be defrayed by the 

linguists 2,000 

T’oo temple (to the gods of the 
land), during the 2d moon, seven 

days 350 

Temple for the universal redemp- 
tion of orphan spirits, during the 

1 1 tli moon, five days 500 

At the Hoppo office (in tlic mar- 
ket place), on the 2d of the 2d 


moon. On these occasions the Go- 
vernment regulation is only twelve 
dollars per day, for the whole com- 
pany, which is allowed by the Man- 
darins. The Managers frequently 
receive considerable presents. This 
national play is observed at all the 
public offices on the same day 
tiiroughout the empire, four days . • 100 

A-h wang-keae, "seven days . ... 300 

Amounting (exclusive of the > ■■■ 

• expenses of fitting up and pre-> 6,050 
paring the stages) to. . Spa. dol. ) ~— 

[Indc-Chinese Gleaner, 
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NAUTICAL NOTICE. 

Bale of Cotton Bock. 

Another attempt is to be made for the 
discovery of the Bale of Cotton Hock, the 
existence of which is so pertinaciously 
maintained by some, and so confidently 
denied by others. Two of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Surveying Vessels arc, we hear, on 
the eve of sailing on this cruise, and one 
of them has already dropped down the 
river, preparatory to her departure. 

The Marine Surveyor General, Captain 
Court, proceeds in command of one of 
these ships, and Captain Maxfield of the 
other. The ability of those Officers for 
such a task will ensure all the success 
that nautical science and practical seaman- 
ship can command ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the crossing the exact position 
of so small a rock, placed in a wide ex- 
panse of ocean, and the determining with 
precision a spot to which such various 
positions are assigned, requires all the 
most favourable combinations of clear and 
moderate weather, freedom from irregular 
currents, and a sufficient length of time 
to cross and re-cross every mile of latitude, 
within the extreme of the limit that, is sup- 
posed to contain it. If such favourable 
circumstances should combine to aid their 
researches, their failure to discover the 
rock ill question, may lie deemed suffi- 
cient to disapprove its existence, and to 
set the question as fairly at rest as can he 
desired ; if, on the other hand, it he dis- 
covered, its position will he determined 
with such accuracy, as to he highly bene- 
ficial to the interests and security of na- 


vigation. We heartily wish them complete 
success. — Cal. Jour. Aug. *7. 

NEW PUBLICATION BY A NATIVE OP INDIA. 

The Prospectus of an original work is 
now in circulation in Calcutta, which 
appears to be deserving of public attention. 
It is entitled “ Visum Gunn Adarisana ,** 
or a Mirror of Secular Qualities, illustra- 
tive of the general moral Character, Man- 
ners, Customs, and Religion of the ancient 
Hindoo Inhabitants of India, in a series 
of Dialogues between two Gundhurwas, or 
ancient Wanderers, several centuries back. 
The original work is in Sanscrit verse, 
composed by a renowned author in the 
Lower Peninsula, selected from various 
Sanscrit books, and illustrated on an ex- 
tensive scale in the Vvtwa Gunn Adarisana. 
It contains a geographical description of 
the remarkable mountains and rivers of 
Hindoostan and the Dcckan, as well as 
the celebrated places of the Deities, and 
a history of the Customs, Manners, and 
Religion of those countries. — Cal. Goo. 
Gaz. Junto 28. 

THIRD NUMBER OP'^TIIE FRIEND OF INDIA. 

The third numbed of the Friend tf India 
has just been published at Seramporc, and 
contains a review of a sketch of the Isle 
of Borneo, and a Treatise in the Bengalee 
language on Ceremonial Unclcanness, 
with three original Dissertations ; one on 
Female Immolation ; another on the use 
of a Foreign Language in the India Courts 
of Judicature ; and tlic third on Indian 
Agriculture. 


WORKS IN TIIE PRESS. 


Illustrations of the History, Man- 
ners and Customs, Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature of Japan, selected from Ja- 
panese Manuscripts and printed Works, by 
M. Titsingh, formerly Chief Agent of the 
Dutch East-India Company at Nan gas ki ; 
and accompanied with many coloured En- 
gravings, faithfully copied from original 
Japanese Paintings and Designs. Royal 4to. 

An Account of the Fishes found in 
the River Ganges and its Branches. 
By Francis Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), 
M.D. F.R.S. L. and E. &c. 1 Vol. 4to. 

with a Vol. of Plates in royal 4to., beau- 
tifully engraved by Swaine. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai., 
By the late John Lewis Burckhardt. With 
.Maps* &c. 4to. 


Two Voyages to New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land. By Thomas 
Reid, Surgeon in the Royal Navy. Vol. I. 
8vo. 

Miscellaneous Notices relating to 
China, and our Commercial Interests with 
that Country. By Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart., LL.D. and F.II.S. 8vo. 

Chinese Novels ; viz. The Shadow in 
the Water, and the Twin Sisters. To 
which arc added Proverbs and Moral Max- 
ims, collected from their Classical Books 
and other Sources. The whole prefaced 
by Observations on the Language and 
Literature of China. Translated from 
the. Chinese, by J. F. Davis, of the East- 
India Company’s ■ Civil Service, 3 Vofe* 
foolscap8vo. ^^{ ■■ . }-&.■ 
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Debate at tfje $Eaat*:jnWa i^ouge, • 

{Concluded from page 84.) 


COMPENSATION TO MH. J. H. FELLY. 

The Chairman then informed the Court, 
that this General Court was further made 
special, “ For the purpose of submitting for 
confirmation the Resolution of the General 
Court of the 26th of Sept, last, approving 
the Resolution of the Court of Directors 
of the 5th of the same month, granting to 
Mr. John Hinde Pelly, of the Bombay 
Civil Establishment, the sum of £’2, (XX), 
upon the ground therein stated.*' The 
Chairman then moved, 

“ That this General Court do now con- 
firm the Resolution of the General Court 
of the 26th of Sept, last, approving the 
Resolution of the Court of Directors of 
tile 5th of the same month, granting to 
Mr. John Hinde Pelly, of the Bombay 
Civil Establishment, the sum of £2,000, 
upon the grounds therein stated.'* 

Mr. Hume rose and said, he sincerely 
wished that he could concur with the Court 
of Directors in the opinion they had ex- 
pressed upon the subject of the motion now 
proposed ; he felt himself, however, bound 
to give it his decided negative. When this 
question came before the Court on the 26th 
of Sept., he had not then read the papers 
upon which the claim was founded, and 
therefore declined giving any opinion upon 
the subject. Having since examined them 
with minute and diligent attention, lie felt 
that he should be guilty of a dereliction of 
his duty, as a Proprietor of East- India 
Stock, if he acceded to the proposition now 
submitted to the Court. He should state 
fully and fairly the grounds of his opposi- 
tion to it. From those Gentlemen present, 
who were engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
he expected the most cordial support in his 
opposition ; and he was sure that when 
other Gentlemen, not so engaged, heard 
the short, statement he should make, they 
would join him in resisting a pecuniary 
grant, which appeared avowedly to have 
been made for the purpose of rewarding 
an individual, who had been guilty of the 
breach of a contract which had been deli- 
berately and advisedly entered into. He 
should now proceed to state shortly the 
circumstances under which the General 
Court was called upon to concur in grant- 
ing this Gentleman a sum of <£2,000. On 
the very threshold of the case there was, in 
his judgment, a decided objection to the 
claim : Mr. Pelly, a Civil Servant of the 
Bombay Government, was permitted to 
enter into contracts as a private merchant ! 
The impropriety of such a practice was so 
obvious, that' it needed no comment : it 
was contrary to the very first principle of 
that duty which a public servant owed to 


the Company; and the Court wduld in 
striking manner see, from the evidence and 
the documents before it, the impropriety of 
such a proceeding, for it was found as a 
fact, that after Mr. Pelly had been appoint- 
ed a Collector, he was prevented from per- 
forming his duties as such, truly because 
his engagements as a private merchant ren- 
dered it inconvenient for him to discharge 
his public functions. One of the docu- 
ments proved that the Government of 
Bombay were obliged, in favour of Mr. 
Pelly, to dispense with the oath which 
Collectors are required to take, for the very 
reason, that his mercantile engagements 
were incompatible with his public duties. 
So much then for this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. He should not here enter into 
a discussion of the mischievous conse- 
quences of suffering the Servants of the 
Company to become their Contractors, as 
private merchants. Die facts of the case 
were these : Towards the latter end of the 
year 1817, the Bombay Government ad- 
vertised for ropes, to be supplied by con- 
tract. Mr. Pelly, one of the Company's 
Civil Servants, sent in a tender, which be- 
ing considered the most advantageous of 
any other submitted, at the latter end of 
January, or beginning of February 1818, 
he received a notice that his contract was 
accepted, and that lie was to furnish 45,000 
lashings at a given price. At that time 
war had begun in India ; it began in Sept., 
and he (Mr. H.) begged to impress that 
fact strongly on the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Court, because upon that cir- 
cumstance Mr. Pelly rested the greatest 
part of his claim. But, instead of his 
being borne out in his claim on that ground# 
the Committee, to whom the subject was 
referred for consideration, had expressly 
negatived the statement, and had reported 
that the war bad not broken out after the 
contract was entered into; on the contrary, 
Mr. Goodwin’s report was, that the war 
had begun several months before the tender 
was accepted ; therefore that plea of Mr. 
Folly was without foundation. It appeared 
that on the 5tli of January 1818, Mr. Pelly 
received 25,000 rupees in advance, to com- 
plete his contract. He had stated, that lie 
required this advance, in order to enable 
him to carry his contract into effect. What 
w ere the facts ? The Correspondence shew*- 
ed that, in that point of view, his statement 
was not correct. He (Mr. H.) would wish to 
give the transaction as lenient a considera- 
tion as possible; but, considering that this 
Gentleman was one of the Civil Servants 
of the Company, and engaged in an under- 
taking incompatible with his situation, he 
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case, a kyt r^dlly bf« tftifc cbrisideration, 
had borneW &iC> Mr; Pelly had made 
statements, which the Committee had re- 
ported were not substantiated. One of the 
objects of the contract was, to carry on the 
manufacture of ropes at Bancoote, a fa- 
vourite work. He applied for a supply of 
money, in the beginning of 18 J 8,' to enable 
him to purchase materials in that year. 
The terms of the contract were, that he 
was to supply 45,000 lashings within the 
first three months of the year 1819 ; that 
is to say, a given quantity in January, in 
February, .and in March : and, in order to 
do that, he received, in January 1818, an 
advance of 25,000 rupees. What was 
done in consequence ? The contract was 
to be completed within the months of Ja- 
nuary, February, and March 1819; and 
the Court would learn with astonishment, 
that not a single lashing was delivered to 
the Company during those months — not 
one! It was found, as a fact upon the 
Report, that not one was delivered in those 
months ; so that if the Company had not 
been short of cotton in that year, as it so 
happened, they would not have been able 
to pack the bales for China. Mr. Felly 
therefore stood in this situation: he re- 
ceived advances of money in Jan. 1818; 
and what steps did he take to perform a 
contract, which was to be completed in 
March 1819? Why, he did not make a 
single purchase of materials until the 1 st 
of Feb. 1819. He allowed the whole of 
the year 1818 to pass over his head, with 
the interest of this money in his pocket, 
which had been advanced by the Govern- 
ment from the public purse. It appeared 
that Mr. Pell y had received 25,000 rupees 
in Jan. 1818, and that lie made no use of 
it, for the purposes of the contract, until 
Feb. 1819 ! Why did he not immediately 


*bf a p&rsdvi, f entered into a con- 

tract of a nature similar to what bis prede- 
cessors had executed, and he must be 
supposed to have made his contract for & 
remunerating price. He knew, at the 
time the contract was entered into, that the 
Company were engaged in warfare ; he 
might have anticipated, perhaps, that the 
war would be over in one or two months, 
but it was not true tliat the war had not 
then begun ; and, as the commencement 
of the war was the only point upon which 
he rested his case, that fact was found 
against him. Mr. .Pelly then stood in the 
situation of a person entering into a con- 
tract deliberately, and with his eyes opcu, 
to the exclusion of other persons from the 
competition ; and, instead of taking the 
proper steps to purchase his materials, he 
thought proper to lie by the whole of the 
year in which the materials should have 
been purchased and manufactured ; and, 
instead of completing his contract by the 
Spring of 1819, be did not make the first 
purchase of materials until one month 
after he should bave completed the con- 
tract ; so that he placed tHe Company in 
the situation of being liable to all the in- 
conveniences to uAich they must have been 
put, had not tliifr supply of cotton failed 
that year. Surlly then Mr. Pelly ought, 
to have given s oije very satisfactory reason 
for this apparent^ unaccountable conduct. 
None had been given. He had, indeed, 
given the prices? of the raw materials in 
1819; but what had the Company to do 
with that ? Had that any thing tp do with 
the binding terms of a contract deliberately 
entered into, to the exclusion of other per- 
sons, ready and willing to execute their 
engagements ? He had undertaken to 
perform the contract ; he had received an 
advance of money on account of that con- 
tract, to procure and manufacture the ima- 


go to the market to purchase materials ? 
This extraordinary conduct remained 
wholly unexplained. The application for 
the 25,000 rupees was made expressly on 
the representation, that they were necessary 
to enable him to complete the contract ; 
and, upon the faith <of that representation, 
the money was immediately advanced. 
Was that representation true ? The very 
reverse was found to he the case. Nay, 
that was not all. If the Proprietors would 
examine the proofs, as to the time when 
the purchase of the materials was made, 
they would find that Mr. Polly's conduct 
was still more inexplicable. Mr. Pelly 
had asserted, In the next place, that he had 
at that time advanced more money, in the 
purchase of materials, than he had re- 
ceived. That could not possibly be true, 
for it was in proof, that at the period when 
he applied for the advance of the second 
25*000 rupees, he had not paid a farthing 
. pt ihQ first towards the purchase of mate- 
^ ^ He therefore stood in the situation 


terials immediately ; and he did nothing 
towards the performance of his duty until 
Feb. 1819, one whole twelvemonth after- 
wards. What then had the Company to 
do with the price of materials, at the time 
when the contract ought to have been 
finally completed ? In March 1819, the 
contract ought to have been completed. 
He had had 25,000 rupees in advance for 
a whole twelvemonth, without taking any 
step whatever in the performance of his 
engagement. The prices of materials 
might be higher or lower at tliat time, but 
with that the Company bad nothing to do. 
It was Mr. Pelly's business to see whe- 
ther he could afford to perform such a 
contract, before he made any tender ; and, 
if he expected credit for common sense, it 
must be supposed that he considered the 
prices of the raw materials before he en- 
tered into the contract Mr; Pelly was, 
therefore, a defaulter in three ways : first 
he did notl ay blit the money, given him 
in advance topurcbm materials, until a 
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twelvemonth after the* contract Ought to 
have been completed l-jj second he m not 
fulfil the terms of the contract, which were, 
that the lashings should be delivered xii 
January, February, and March; and, third, 
there was not one lash delivered before 
March 1820, when the whole of the con* 
tract should have been performed. Now 
he (Mr. H.) was willing to admit that 
Mr. Felly might have lost by his contract; 
but surely he ought to shew to the Court 
tliatjie had materials in hand for the work 
at the end of 1817, when he entered into 
the contract. If he had tliosc materials, 
why did he not set to work and make them 
up, in order to fulfil his engagement? It 
was said, that lie had performed all his 
contracts with private merchants in 1818 ; 
but of that there was no proof. From any 
thing in the documents before the Court, 
it did not appear that Mr. Pelly had any 
store of materials on hand at the time he 
entered into the contract ; still less did it 
appear that he bad any at the time when 
the money was advanced. If he had any, 
lie ought to have brought forward some 
proofs of the fact ; but he clearly had not 
any, or the Court would have heard of it, 
and therefore in this point of view he 
clearly had no legitimate claim upon the 
Company. He undertook the contract 
with a clear understanding of what was 
expected of him ; he took to it “ for better 
for worse;** and it must be supposed that 
he looked to a profit, and made his bargain 
accordingly. Upon every principle, there- 
fore, of reason and justice, he ought to be 
bound by liis undertaking, and there was 
nothing to shew why die Company ought 
to suffer for his own oversight or impru- 
dence. It was a most delicate question to 
meddle with commercial contracts of diis 


you have granted to the roerdiapts and 
owners of ships, when they had made a 
bad bargain, an increased rate of freight, 
in consequence of their oversight in not 
having demanded enough. I have made 
a bad bargain, I have been guilty of an 
oversight with regard to my own interests, 
and therefore I call upon you to remu- 
nerate me.*’ Tliis was, in effect, the lan- 
guage of Mr. Pelly. It appeared that he 
had lost 34,000 rupees, or £4,000 sterling, 
and called upon die Company to indemnify 
him for his own improvidence and want 
of caution ; but, before this requisition was 
complied with, he (Mr. H.) now solemnly 
called upon die Directors to state what 
available grounds diere could be for diis 
individual to receive the grant of £2,000, 
to lessen his supposed loss. Could he, as 
a merchant or fair trader, enforce such a 
demand upon any principle of law or jus* 
tice ? Suppose he had been able to manu- 
facture die article within the time stipu- 
lated, and had made a most inordinate 
profit, would he have returned any of his 
unexpected gains? Certainly he would 
not, nor would diat have been expected of 
him. Upon die same principle, then, lie 
had no right to expect from the Company 
a premium for his own improvidence and 
want of foresight, when die advantage 
happened to be on tiieir side. It w as the 
duty of the Proprietors, as a question of 
principle, to make a vigorous stand against 
a demand, which was destructive of that 
confidence which ought to subsist between 
merchant and merchant. If this demand 
w ere acceded to, a door would be opened 
at once to let in the claim of every man, 
who, by his negligence, improvidence, and 
folly, had entered into a contract which he 


nature: tiiey ought to stand or fall by 
tiieir own merits. To interfere with them, 
by any relaxation or modification, would 
be destructive of the very object of such 
contracts, namely, to tie die parties down 
strictly to tiieir engagements. This prin- 
ciple had, on a very recent occasion, been 
decidedly recognized by the Court of Di- 
rectors; and yet now, without any ade- 
quate reason assigned, they thought proper 
to recommend Mr. Felly’s case for con si - 
deration. He called upon the Court of 
Proprietors to recollect die conduct of die 
Court of Directors, when the question of 
freight was some time since discussed. 
The answer of the Directors was, “ Let 
the question stand on its own merits. 
What! grant remuneration to the ship- 
owners, because the freights were taken at 
a low rate duringthe war? Why, it would 
cost the Company £$00,000 sterling!*’ 
Undoubtedly he (Mr. H.) protested against 
it as a precedent, but he was now fortified 
an his present opposition by the Director’s 
own statement on that occasion. But what 
was the consequence? Jjfr. Felly said. 


could not fulfil, and, by a pitiful, whining 
story, persuade die Company to remu- 
nerate him for the breach of his contract. 
If a contract is good for any thing, it 
ought to be good for every thing. The 
principle must be held sacred and invio- 
lable ; and, if not, there was ail end to 
the whole doctrine of contract. If the 
Company yielded to die importunities of 
Mr. Pelly, as to a rope contract, with what 
face could tiiey call upon A., B., or C., to 
pay penalties for not completing his iron 
contract, when perhaps the failure arose 
from some circumstances over which he 
had no controul? Could they, with any 
colour of justice, apply a different rule of 
conduct towards one man, from that 
adopted towards another ? It stood con- 
fessed, that Mr. Pelly had failed in his 
contract, by not supplying the materials 
within the timg stipulated. His dealing 
as a contractor, whilst holding, a public 
situation in the Company’s service, he de- 
precated as highly improper, and incon- 
sistent with his situation. Then his say- 
ing, “ If you don’t pay me Uiisrmoney 



you* will' rmtf unaccount- 

able? . A man* in J tiw Civil Service of the 
East-Indfe €otfi|aft# to talk of £2,000 
ruining hltn, really surprised him, as the 
most extraordinary part of the statement ; 
hut to bring that forward as an allegation, 
and upon that ground to call upon the 
Company to accede to his claim, unsup- 
ported by any proofs of its justice, was 
really the most monstrous proposition he 
ever heard. But, after all, the concluding 
part of Mr. Pelly’s case was the most ob- 
jectionable, and called for the strongest 
animadversion. Indeed lie was sorry to 
find any Gentleman in the Company’s 
Service capable of advancing such a topic, 
as that lastly urged by the Gentleman in 
question. In the latter part of his me- 
morial he had the indelicacy to state, 
“ that the Government could not have ohlig- 




Pelly bad sustained)# yet be was of opU 
nion that the omission of the penalties 
would not nullify the contract; for, he 
said, that Mr. Pelly was still bound to 
fulfil his engagement. “ The only diffe- 
rence is, that instead of the breach of the 
contract being allowed as liquidated da- 
mages in a Court of Law, the case must 
be referred to the consideration of a Jury, 
as to the amount of damage sustained by 
the non-performance of his contract.'* 
This was one of the pleas then upon which 
Mr. Pelly principally rested, namely, that 
he had fulfilled and executed this contract 
without being obliged to do it : “ 1 have 
done a thing which, though as u man of 
honour I ought to do, yet in law 1 could 
not be compelled to do. Mr. Mackwitli, 
however, was of' opinion that the contract 
was not void on the ground taken, and 


eel him to comply with his agreement,*' It therefore Mr. Pelly had no one principle 
appeared to him (Mr. H.) to be a most to stand upon which could support liis 
extraordinary thing, that a Public Servant claim. lie clearly had no legal claim, for 
should write to the Directors of the Com- he was bound to fulfil his contract. But 


pany in language such as this : “ It is 
true I entered into an engagement to sup- 
ply you with stores w r hich you w anted, hut 
compliance with this engagement was, on 
my part, optional and no public func- 
tionary could have depended on my en- 
gagement," or have made it available, with- 
out first being obliged to bear me harmless 
for the consequences.." What w ere the cir- 
cumstances of the case ? The Solicitor who 
framed this contract was, as he (Mr."H.) 
understood, the prgan of the Company. A 
document was sent, signed by Mr. Morgan, 
the Company’s Solicitor, in which lie said, 
“ I send you herewith a duplicate copy, 
which you have desired to be sent, of the 
contract. Mr. Pelly lias executed a secu- 
rity bond, as to the fulfilment of his en- 
gagement." This was the language of 
the official letter from the Company’s 
Solicitor. Now it turned out that the 
security alluded to was never, in fact, 
taken, and the bond never signed ; if so, 
why not call upon this Solicitor to explain 
why it was not signed, and why he made 
a representation which was not true ? Why 
not call upon him to give some account of 
his conduct ? and why not make him pay 
the Joss which Mr. Pelly had sustained, if 
the Court was really disposed to make an 
allowance to that Gentleman ? Mr. Pelly, 
how'cver, was a little mistaken in his cal- 
culations as to his legal liability. The 
Government had referred the case to the 
Advocate General, Mr. Mackwith, who 
gave his opinion, as to the ground of ex- 
emption from liability set up by Mr. Pelly; 
and though he found, as a fact, that there 
were no penalties stated in the bond, in 
consequence of the Negligent omission of 
Mr. Morgan, the Solicitor fa piece of mis- 
conduct which ought to nave dismissed 
biaf from his situation, and at any rate 
Ogpf i, him babies for the loss; which ’ Mr. " 


he (Mr. H.) would not quarrel with him 
on the score of not performing his contract 
to the very moment : he rested upon a 
much stronger principle, namely, not to 
pay him a bonus lor the breach of bis con- 
tract. The proposition submitted to the 
Court was so monstrous, that, be was at a 
loss to conceive hpw any Gentleman pre- 
sent could refuse to go along with him in 
resisting it ; he w|ls sure, that to accede to 
it would be attended with the most perni- 
cious consequences to the public service of 
the Company. Mr. Mackwith's opinion 
was decisive, that the objection as to non- 
liability was not tenable. In every point 
of view Mr. Pelly had failed in his con- 
tract: lie had failed as to time; and lie 
was without any pretence for a claim, in 
reason or equity. It might be true that 
he had lost so much money ; but lie took 
it for granted that Mr. Pelly, as a young 
man rising in the world, was very anxious 
to have £2,000 more in his pocket than he 
was fairly entitled to receive. As a ques- 
tion of policy and expediency, he put it 
seriously to the Court, why they should 
not merely e:A*use a man the penalty he 
had justly incurred by the failure of bis 
contract, but should also make up his losses 
occasioned in consequence of that failure ; 
more especially in the case of ail indivi- 
dual, who had so unfairly set up a plea of 
exemption, on the ground that he could 
not be obliged to perform an engagement 
solemnly entered into, though informal, 
by reason of some negligence on the part 
of the per so ’l who framed it ? It was clear 
that this Gentleman was provided with 
abundance of money to perform his en- 
gagements ; before lie commenced he was 
furnished with the means of purchasing 
the materials ; it was clear that be did not 
purchase a thread of liuMaJ the whole 
of . the contract ougbtto ha vel**n 
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vered ; and, In such a state of circum- 
stances, he asked whether, on these grounds, 
this Gentleman had a right to receive the 
smallest remuneration ? He had no dis- 
position to quayrel with the liberality of 
the Court of Directors ; but, for God’s 
sake, let them be just before they were 
generous. The circumstances on which 
the claim was founded were so derogatory 
to the Company, that, in every point of 
view, this Court must reject the demand 
made upon them. Without trespassing 
farther on the time of the Court, he wished 
it to be understood, that lie should be sorry 
to say any thing to the prejudice of Mr. 
Pelly, or any other individual, which was 
not justified by the facts in evidence. All 
that he had said in this case was borne out 
by the documents, to the contents of which 
he had strictly confined himself ; and he 
felt that he should not have done his duty 
towards the Company, if he had said less 
upon the subject. He should not detain 
the Court any longer than to say, tlmt he 
seriously intended to take the sense of the 
General Court upon the grant. 

Mr. Chalmers said, iie must admit that 
his Hon. Friend had taken a fair view of 
the case as it appeared upon the face of 
the papers, which he (Mr. C.) had him- 
self read with attention. His Hon. 
Friend had truly stated, that notwithstand- 
ing the omission of a pecuniary penalty 
in the security bond, Mr. Felly would 
have been legally liable to the performance 
of the contract in case of failure ; for if 
a man enters into an express contract, 
there is no occasion to specify the penalty 
for the breach at the time it is executed, 
because the law will make it binding to 
the extent of any injury that may l>e sus- 
tained. Hut, however, it appeared to 
him, upon the whole view of this case, 
that the Court of Directors, who had re- 
commended the subject for the considera- 
tion of this Court., had exercised a sound 
discretion in entertaining Mr. Felly’s ap- 
plication for relief. Unless the Court 
of Directors had such a discretion vested 
in them, as to enable them to decide upon 
the merits of such a claim,* in his judg- 
ment their executive authority must be so 
limited as to be almost useless. This was 
a subject peculiarly for their discretion, 
under all the circumstances \ and presum- 
ing that the discretion was wisely and pro- 
perly exercised, lie should rather be dis- 
posed to abide by their decision, than take 
cognizance of a question which might, be 
erroneously decided by the Proprietors. 
Upon principle, it behoved this Court to 
support the executive authority, unless 
there appeared to be some glaring abuse of 
the trust reposed in those with whom it 
resided. It must be admitted by those 
Gentlemeh who bad taken the trouble to 
read the jpapt^ t|^ certainly the lashing* 
which legre the subject of ; the contract 



wet*e supplied at a very moderate price, < 
end Barely the known liberality of the 
Company would^ not allow them to take 
a man’s goods without giving him an ade- 
quate remuneration. The question must 
stand or fall upon this issue ; and if the 
Court were driven to the alternative of 
either receiving or rejecting the claim, he 
should be rather disposed to take the 
liberal view of the question, than decide 
upon a strict technical rule of construction. 
As a Proprietor of Stock lie might be 
very distantly affected by acting on this 
principle, but he confessed, under all the 
circumstances of the case, after reading 
the papers and knowing that the subject 
had been investigated by men in whom 
the interests of the Company had been 
properly entrusted, and who were par- 
ticularly careful in the administration of 
its affairs, the claim of Mr. Felly was en- 
titled to a favourable consideration. Un- 
doubtedly there were many objections 
urged by his Hon. Friend, which, if taken 
in detail and in the abstract, it would 
lie impossible satisfactorily to answer ; 
but it did seem to him rather an uncandid 
mode of argument to bring this case into 
comparison with the case of another party 
who had failed in his contract, and en- 
tailed upon himself the penalties conse- 
quent upon such breach. 

Mr. Dixon spoke to order, and requested 
the lion. Proprietor to recollect that the 
Court were not now considering the case 
to which he alluded. 

Mr. Chalmers said, he had no wish now 
to enter into the merits of the iron contract ; 
all he meant was, a general observation 
as to the inconclusiveness of the argu- 
ment, by comparison, between this and 
any other case, standing perhaps oil totally 
different grounds. Kvery case undoubted- 
ly ought to rest upon its own merits ; but 
iii reviewing the case of Mr. Felly, under 
all its circumstances, and in forming a 
judgment of the conduct of the Court of 
Directors towards that gentleman, he 
thought the Court of Proprietors ought to 
take a candid view of the subject, and not 
too narrowly scan the proceedings of the 
Executive Uody. Die opposition to this 
grant, was in effect calling upon the Pro- 
prietors strictly to review the motives and 
closely to investigate the acts of the Execu- 
tive Power of the Company. Now in such 
a case as this all he meant to say was, 
that this being a matter of discretion in 
the detail of those duties which it fell 
to the lot of the Directors to perform, the 
Proprietors ought not too critically to im- 
pugn their motives. Without yielding 
to any man in adue sense of duty as a Pro- 
prietor, he doubted very much the policy 
of interposing on every occasion, to check 
the fair exercise of thitf discretion, which 
by the Constitution of ifce 
vested in the Directory. Hfc' trusted he 
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to any ovei^a^^ oh the one 

band, or dn the other, when 

a fit and prefer occasion required a vigo- 
rous reelstoitcse ; and he hoped that he, in 
common .with other Proprietors, would 
act upon a proper sense of that duty which 
they owed to themselves and the Com- 
pany in genera], in checking any thing 
like the assumption of a paramount au- 
thority ; but really in a matter of this kind, 
which seemed strictly confined to the pro- 
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tta&ces oftfc^esae ctpx tu be explained, 
he had no doubt that tmj result would be 
found satisfactory. Too much latitude 
could not be given to the executive body 
in the construction of these contracts, in 
order to hold parties to their engagements. 
It was their duty to act upon discretion in 
some instances, and to judge of the expe- 
diency of enforcing or not enforcing con- 
tracts. He could speak from his own ex- 
perience, that when he was third Mate of 


vince of the Executive Authority of the of an Indiaman, the loading of the vessel 
Company, as legally vested in diem, he to which he was appointed could not take 
could not go along with the lion. Pro- place in time for the season, because the 
prietors in interposing any thing like a iron contracted for was not sent on board 


restraint upon the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion. The Proprietary ought to he 
very cautious how they interfered with the 
Directory in questions of this nature, for 
probably such an interference might go 
to the extent of hampering the Executive 
Body so as absolutely to stop all the bu- 
siness of the Company. He therefore 
called upon the Proprietors to consider 
the situation of the Directors, and tlie 
duties which they were called upon to 
perform. For what purpose were the Di- 
rectors appointed, if they were to be con- 
tinually controuled in every act, however 
unimportant, in the discharge of their exe- 
cutive functions? They must be vested 
with some discretion in affairs of this na- 
ture, or there would be an end to their 
authority. In the affair of the iron con- 
tract, though the whole penalty might be 
considered as forfeited, yet the Directors, 
in the fair exercise of their discretion, 
exacted but one-half of it. ( Cries if order ! 
order!) In alluding to tlie iron question, 
he did not mean to enter into the discus- 
sion of it as a parallel to this case ; that 
was a case different in all its circumstances 


by the contractor. ( Cries of order ! order ! 
question ! question!) In alluding to this 
fact, lie only wished to distinguish this 
case from the case of tlie iron contract, and 
to shew that the principle of holding par- 
ties to their contracts might be very justly 
enforced in one case, and yet very harshly 
in another. The conduct of the Court of 
Directors, in enforcing tlie penalty against 
the iron contractor though seemingly 
harsh, yet might be Jbund just and proper 
when the circumstances came to be in- 
vestigated. ( Cries of Artier ! order!) Look- 
ing therefore to the ffhole of tills case, and 
to the general conduct of the Court of 
Directors in the discharge of their execu- 
tive duties, he wa m of opinion that they 
had exercised a fair discretion in giving 
Mr. Polly £2,000, when it appeared that, 
in the performance of his contract, he had 
sustained a hiss to $he extent of .£’4,000, 
and consequently upon this ground he 
should vote for the grant. 

Mr. Dixon , conceiving that an amend- 
ment had been moved upon tlie original 
motion, said he had always understood 
that such an amendment should be sccond- 


irom the present question ; but in prin- 
ciple, as a question of authority and dis- 
cretion, it is open to the sam6 objection 
as was urged in tills case. If the penalty 
be exacted, it was done by the Court of 
Directors, in tlie due performance of their 
duty ; and if the Proprietors were indis- 
creet enough to restrain their acts in these 
particulars, the authority of the Directors 
would become nugatory. This case must 
be assimilated to the proceedings of courts 
of justice, and in reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the Directors, this Court ought to 
look to all the motives and reasons for their 
conduct under the special circumstances 
of the case. The Directors had exercised 
their discretion upon a particular contract, 
and they came to the determination in 
question upon a review of the whole case. 
Their discretion appeared to him to have 
been properly exercised, and in his judg- 
faw&fc the Ckw^rt . . .proprietors ought to 
jte the case .of ' 
9PM the decision of 
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ed, and then put from the chair. He had 
yet to learn whether tlie motion had been 
seconded. 

The Chairman informed tlie lion. Pro- 
prietor that the motion bad been seconded 
by Mr. Elphinstone. 

.Mr. Dixon observed, that that was tlie 
original motion ; but he had understood 
that some amendment had been moved, 
and if so he apprehended that it would fall 
to the ground unless seconded in the usual 
way. 

The Chairman acquainted the Hon. 
Proprietor that no amendment had been 
moved. The question, as originally pro- 
posed, was open for debate, and would be 
decided as a simple proposition, aye or no. 

Mr. Dixon had misapprehended the 
course of proceeding. However he con- 
sidered that the question, whether the ori- 
ginal motion should or should nut IgTite* 
gatived, was in sul*t*nce, $e diif 
an .amendment hadjbpen mured. , Takjtog 
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wtircfe* Aftef thi? experience of a ltmg 
life in mercantile transactions, and (Speak- 
ing as candidly^ and with as much sound 
judgment as an honest man could exercise, 
and at the same time with as much lenity 
(which it was the nature of man to do) 
he must own it to be one of the most dan- 
gerous propositions which could be pro- 
pounded as a rule of conduct for the 
Court of Directors and the Court of Pro- 
prietors, namely, to compensate a con- 
tractor for the breach of his contract; for 
he believed it would not be disputed, that 
when a man enters into an engagement of 
a mercantile nature he does it with a view 
to gain ; indeed, this was a natural con- 
sequence of the proposition ; and if a con- 
tractor, with that object in view, makes 
a profit by the speculation, he puts it into 
his pocket as a matter of course, and no 
man quarrels with him for it. But if a 
contractor takes the chance of gain, the 
person with whom he contracts also takes 
the chance of his being disappointed in 
his expectations. When Mr. Pelly en- 
tered into the contract with the Company, 
no doubt he had this impression on his 
mind, and took to the contract with all 
its consequences. A strong ground there- 
fore ought to be made out, to induce the 
Court to depart from that rule which was 
generally applicable to contracts. Mr. 
Pelly complained that he was a loser by 
the contract, and the Court of Proprietors 
were now called upon to conform to the re- 
commendation of the Directors for grant- 
ing him a sum of £2,000 as a compensa- 
tion for his loss. This proposition, when 
taken in the abstract, appeared extremely 
strong, and certainly required a very pow- 
erful case to induce the Court to entertain 
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by an improvident latitude of construction, 
it would go to the destruction of the Very 
principle upon which all contracts are 
founded. Under all circumstances, ther#’ 
fore, he was satisfied that this Court ought 
not to establish a precedent which might 
lead to such consequences. However, be- 
fore he made up his mind as to the vote 
he should give upon the question of Mr. 
Pelly ’s claim, he would wait to hear what 
could be advanced in its favour on the 
other side of the bar ; and, until then, he 
should keep his vote disengaged either for 
affirming or negativing their proceeding. 
If there should be a considerable difference 
of opinion upon the question, he should 
suggest the propriety of having it decided 
by a ballot, considering that it was a ques- 
tion, whichever way determined, must be 
attended with important consequences. 

Mr. Money begged to call the attention 
of the Court to the real circumstances un- 
der which this case was submitted to their 
consideration. The Hon. Proprietor who 
has opposed the grant, has not only taken 
a very erroneous view of the facts of the 
case, but has endeavoured to convey a very 
erroneous impression of the character of 
Mr. Pelly. He trusted, however, in the few 
observations which he felt it necessary to 
offer, he should be able to convince not only 
the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Dixon), who de- 
clared that he should keep his candid 
mind open to conviction, but every other 
Member present, that both generosity and 
justice had been united in the compensa- 
tion which was agreed to be given to Mr. 
Pelly. It was very material that the 
Court should understand a little of the 


it. There were, however, other points of 
view in which the case might be consi- 
dered. He alluded more particularly 
to one (independently of the mere ques- 
tion of gain or loss, he it great or 
small,) which was of great importance, 
namely, the consequences likely to result 
to the shipping interests of the Company 
from the adoption of the principle now 
suggested. By the regulations of the 
Company’s shipping affairs, vessels are 
Inquired to be at Gravesend at a particular 
period ; they are taken- up for a given num- 
ber of years ; they are in some occasions 
detained unexpectedly for a great length 
of time before they' are sent to sea. Sea- 
men are hired, and the owners are put to 
an incalculable expense and loss ; and yet, 
in cases of that sort, before any allowances 
are made for unexpected detention, the 
Company are extremely jealous of relax- 
ing their contracts, and require a very 
strong case indeed to be made out before 
tbejF snake any allowance m the nature of 
opmpensaiipni If /pen the Company 


place where this rope manufactory was si- 
tuated. About. (JO or 70 years ago, the 
Company came into the possession of a 
small tract of land in the Marliatta coun- 
try, extending twenty-four or twenty-five 
miles up a river, with seven or eight vil- 
lages on its banks, containing a popula- 
tion of twelve or fourteen thousand souls. 
A Commercial Resident was appointed at 
Bancoot, as the chief civil authority of 
the place. One of Mr. Pelly ’s predeces- 
sors, who took great interest in the wel- 
fare of the people, being very much struck 
with the idleness which prevailed amongst 
the youthful part of them, established this 
manufactory in the first instance with a 
view of giving them employment ; and the 
best hemp oii the West side of India being 
grown in that neighbourhood, the manu- 
facturer was enabled to furnish ropes to 
the Government at a much less price than 
they could be Obtained from the Merchants 
in Bombay. This 1«1 to' contracts vritfi 

bales of 

1817, Mr. w*aii 

kfiown that cdtal&mcial Residents 
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cage in commerce), ashis predecessor had 
done, offered to supply die Company with 
the lashings required tor the season 1815 ; 
and his tender of ropes was accepted, 
principally upon the ground of the bene- 
fit which the Company would derive from 
having their ropes made at this manu- 
factory, which could be procured of a bet- 
ter quality, and at a much cheaper rate 
than anywhere else. The Hon. Gent, who 
had objected to this grant, had observed 
that the war had actually taken place be- 
tween the Native Powers and the Com- 
pany in the month of September, before 
Mr. Felly had offered to execute the con- 
tract. It was very true that hostilities had 
broken outatPoonah, but it was the impres- 
sion on the mind of every man at Bombay 
tliat it would be a war of very short dura- 
tion ; and it never entered into any man's 
head that it would have extended so as to 
throw the whole of the Peishwa’s territory 
into commotion. In this, both Mr. Pelly 
and the Government of Bombay were alike 
deceived ; and in consequence of the ex- 
tension of liostilitics through the whole of 
the Concan, there was not only a diffi- 
culty, but an impracticability of procuring 
hemp for the manufacture of the ropes. 
It was true that this gentleman had entered 
into contracts with two mercantile houses 
at Bombay as well as with the Govern- 
ment ; and it was insinuated by the Hon. 
Proprietor that the entrance into those se- 
veral contracts was simultaneous, and that 
Mr. Pelly had executed his contracts with 
the private merchants, giving them the 
preference over the Company. It was 
material, however, to state that the con- 
tracts with the private merchants were 
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my ttttstt- the Company, but f®r this * reason, that it 
cessor had was impossible, from June 1818 to the 
pany with close of that year, fot jjmh to procure a 
son 1815 ; single pound of hemp for money or other- 
accepted, wise ; but in point of fact he did execute 
the bene- his engagements to the very letter as to 
>rive from quantity, and the Government sustained 
lis manu- no inconvenience whatever from having 
1 of a bet- the contract executed at a latci; period 
caper rate than was stipulated for ; no cotton being 
jent. who sent to China that year, and therefore 
l observed there Vas no want of lashings. It was 
place be- also material, as a feature of this case, to 
the Com- state, that during the existence of this 
>er, before contract, when the war with the Pcishwa 
? the con- was cxending itself throughout our do- 
tilities had minions, Mr. Pelly, who at the time was 
lie inipres- Commercial llesident in the small district 
,t Bombay alluded to, was selected by the present 
liort dura- Governor of Bombay (and he, Mr. Mo- 
any man's ncy, did not know a man in India more 
d so as to competent to judge of personal merit) to 
s territory discharge the arduous and perilous duty 
Mr. Pelly of a magistrate and collector of revenue, 
were alike in a most extensive country a country 
of die ex- extending from the Southern part of Bom- 
i» whole of bay harbour down to die Northern part of 
ly a difli- Goa being 180 miles in length, and in 
procuring width from the Gauts to the sea-shore, 
the ropes. from 35 to 50 mi lei. He had the charge 
id entered of this country fair three years, during 
ile houses which time he constantly executed the du- 
( Govern- ties of his situation, which were most im- 
the lion, portent, and were such as to engage his 
» those se- mind and occupy the whole of his time, so 
, and that as to prevent him from paying, perso- 
racts with nally, that attention which lie would other- 
them the wise have bestowed in the collection of 
It was liemp and the making of ropes * and the 
the con- public records of the Government con- 
ants were tained the testimonials most ample to his 


to be executed in the year 1818; and 
that those for the Company were to be ex- 
ecuted in 1819 ; and under the supposition 
that the war would not have lasted, but 
that it would be concluded long before it 
was necessary to have hemp to enable him 
to execute liis contract with the Company, 
lie had made a tender which afterwards 
turned out most disadvantageous to him- 
self. With the private merchants he ful- 
filled his contracts, but not altogether in 
the way stated by the Hon. Proprietor : 
for the price of hemp having risen from 
between 40 and 50 rupees to 112 (not 
from any acts of the merchants, but in 
consequence of those measures which the 
Government thought it necessary to adopt 
for the prosecution of the war), they never- 
theless, seeing most clearly that Mr. Pelly, 
who was disposed to exert all his means for 
the fulfilment of his engagements, would 
be a loser to a large amount, with the 
utmost liberality paid him the difference 
between the prices for which he contracted 
with them and the prices at which he ob- 
tained the hemp. It was true that as to 
time he did not fulfil hi 9 engagements with 


high public merits and services. During 
that period, too, fie had the happy art of 
combining the most commanding firmness 
with a most conciliatory disposition; he 
had the extraordinary power of conciliat- 
ing and attaching the natives of a newly- 
conquered country to the British Govern- 
ment. Of this there were many conspi- 
cuous proofs; among others, he could 
mention one that was perfectly well known. 
A very considerable interest bad of late 
years been excited by the practice of wo* 
men immolating themselves in India oh 
the funeral piles ;Vof their husbands; it 
must be gratifying to know, that whatever 
difference of opinion there might be as to 
the policy and practicability of correcting 
the institutions and customs of the Native 
Indians, Mr. Pelly, by the mere force of per- 
suasion and a conciliatory address, had suc- 
ceeded in a newly-conquered country (in 
which, for ages before, numbers of hu- 
man victims had annually perished in the 
flames by self-immolation), suppressing to 
' a great degree so barbarous a custom. . It 
was an undoubted fret, that durmgfhe 
time he held the &&& Civil rifuatioft, at 
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companied too with a military authority, would be found that thextfoneywas ac- 
through the whole extent of this line of tually expended long previous to that time, 
country, which was as large as some of the That entry was of a gross sum, but in 
kingdoms. of Europe, this practice had aU point of fact Mr. Felly’s disbursements, 
most subsided. He (Mr. M.) knew him- which must necessarily have been .made 
self of one remarkable instance in which from time to time in small sums, had 


Mr. Pelly’s influence had the effect. 

Mr. Rigby interposed and spoke to or- 
der. He said he should be most happy to 
hear the Hon. Director in a private room 
upon the subject of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos, but he would put it 
to the Court whether the Hon Director 
was now keeping to any thing like the 
question under consideration. 

Mr. Mum’?/ appeal (*d to the Cliair w hether 
he was not at least as orderly as the Hon. 
Gent, who had opposed this grant, who in 
some degree had mixed up the iron with the 
hemp question. With such a precedent be- 
fore him, surely it was open to him to point 
out the merits of Mr. Felly ; more espe- 
cially as the lion. Gentleman who liad pro- 
posed the rejection of the grant had at- 
tacked Mr. Felly in a most vital point, for 
he had attacked his veracity, which, to a 
gentleman of an honourable mind, was 
dearer than life. Surely it was open to 
him, who had been in that part of India, 
and who knew much of Mr. Felly's pub- 
lic merits, and the estimation in which he 
was held by the Government, to resort to 
the most effectual mode of repelling so 
unfounded a charge. It was an undoubt- 
ed fact that Mr. Felly had, by this unfor- 
tunate contract, lost between 4 and £5,000. 
The Hon. Proprietor, in liis observations 
upon that circumstance, had thought pro- 
per to remark, that though Mr. Felly liad 
received an advance of 25,000 rupees, yet 
that until February 1819, he had never 
hud out a farthing towards completing his 
contract. Now the Hon. Proprietor was 
totally mistaken in his statement. 

Mr. Hume repeated, that the fact lie as- 
serted was correctly stated by him, and that 
his authority was the documents themselves. 

Mr. Money rejoined that he understood 
the fact to be quite otherwise. 

Mr. Hume, begged that the documents 
might be referred to, for he was sure it 
would be found, according to them, that 
the first expenditure of Mr. Pelly tow ards 
the completion of his contract was in Fe- 
bruary 1819. 

Mr. Money, in continuation, observed, 
that the Court could not be aware that the 
mode in which liemp was obtained in that 
part of India was not by purchase in the 
open market, but by a long, tedious pro- 
cess. First, the seed was often to be pur- 
chased ; and a long period would neces- 
sarily elapse before the produce was 
brought into a manufactured state. It 
might be true that, according to the docu- 
ments, ' the first entry of an expenditure 
on account of the contract, might be 
brought forward 1st February 1819 ; yet it 
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commenced as soon as he received an 
advance from the Government. The Hon. 
Proprietor had remarked upon the im- 
propriety and the impolicy of allowing 
the Civil Servants of the Company to have 
the contracts of the Government. That 
surely was no fault of Mr. Pelly. There 
was no bar, as a Commercial Resident, to 
bis entering into a contract with the Com- 
pany. lie (Mr. Money) did not wish, 
on an occasion like the present, to use any 
tiling like an nrgumentum ad hominem ; 
but in the most civil sense of the observa- 
tion, lie would appeal to the Hon. Gen- 
tleman himself upon this subject, and ask 
him whether his retentive memory could 
not furnish an instance of a Servant of 
the Company, on the other side of India, 
executing contracts in time of war, and 
those highly to the advantage of the public 
service. 

Mr. Hume. “ Name ! name !” 

Mr. Money. “ I allude to the Hon. 
Proprietor himself!” 

Mr, Hume. “ I deny the fact alto- 
get her !’* 

Mr. Money, in continuation. The Hon. 
Proprietor was certainly an agent to the 
Contractor of the Government of Bengal 
for the supply of elephants and cattle at 
Bundlecund, and one of the best agents iri 
that capacity. Now the case of Mr. Pelly 
was not a case of to-day ; it had occupied the 
attention of the Bombay Government and 
of the Court of Directors for a period of 
three or four years. Two years ago tile 
Court of Directors w islied for fresh infor- 
mation, and they sent the case back to 
India ; and now it was returned to them 
with the strongest recommendations from 
the present Government of Bombay. And, 
after all, what did the Court of Directors 
propose to do ? Not to reward Mr. Pelly 
for the breach of his contract ; not even 
to compensate liiu», but to reduce his loss 
sustained by the fulfilment of it. The 
Hon. Gentleman had said, “ would it be 
believed, would it be credited, that Mr. 
Pelly could speak truth in saying that 
he would be ruined if this ;£2,0(X) was not 
paid him ?” Mr. Pelly bad said no such 
thing. Ills loss by the performance of 
this contract w T as between 4 and £5,000 ; 
and it was very easy to conceive that a 
young man with a large family, living on 
the reduced scale of allowance which the 
regulations of the "Company now restrain- 
ed its servants to, might be ruined by such 
a loss. At all events, he (Mr. M.) hoped 
that Mr. Felly’s veracity was rescued 
from the impeachment which had boot 
attached to it by the Hon. Proprietor* 
Vol. XIII. V 
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mended that fee should be rewarded for 
any breach of connect; they had not re- 
commended that he should be compensated 
for his whole loss : but they had with great 
moderation recommended that he should 
receive about .£‘2,000, which amounted to 
little more than one-third, nay, not so 
much, of his loss, taking the interest into 
calculation. Though he (Mr. M.) held it 
generally to be right and proper that con- 
tractors should be bound by their engage- 
ments, yet he did hope that this great 
Company would not lay it down as an in- 
variable rule that they were to net upon the 
Shylock-likz principle of holding an ho- 
nourable man to the fulfilment of his bond 
at the expense of his substance. 

Mr. Hume , in explanation, said he must 
be allowed to observe that the lion. Di- 
rector must have misunderstood him, when 
he supposed that he (Mr. II.) had attacked 
Mr. Felly's veracity. It was not lie who 
attacked his veracity ; it was attacked by 
the documents on the table of the Court. 
Tiie Committee, to whom the subject of 
this claim rras referred, had reported that 
Mr. Felly’s statement respecting the war 
was not borne out by the fact. Another 
thing which Mr. Felly had stated was, 
that the Government, on his applying for 
money to carry on the work, had advanced 
him money accordingly, and that he had 
employed it for that purpose. Now it 
appeared from the facts of the case that he 
did not employ tlic money for that purpose 
from January 1818 to February 1819; 
therefore upon these two points the do- 
cuments themselves attacked his veracity. 
So much, then, for the imputation that lie 
(Mr. II.) had gone out of his way to im- 
peach Mr. Felly’s character for truth, 
lie confessed lie was ashamed to hear an 
lion. Director within the bar vindicate the 
conduct of the Court of Directors oil the 
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bruary 18)9, amounting to 1 ,300 rupees, 
although Mr. Felly bid then had no less 
than 25,000 rupees in his possession for a 
period of thirteen months : that purchase 
being made one month after a considerable 
part of the contract ought to have been 
completed ! How then could the Hon. 
Director grapple with these facts? and 
where was the ground for imputing to him 
(Mr. H.) a perversion of the truth ? The 
facts remained uncontradicted, and could 
not be mistaken. He repeated, therefore, 
most solemnly, that so far from Mr. Felly 
having any claim on the ground of his 
having taken prompt steps towards the per- 
formance of his contract, he did not pur- 
chase a pound of his materials until a 
month after he should have delivered one- 
third of the lashings. So much, then, for 
his prompt attention to the performance of 
his contract ! He (Mr. H.) would appeal, 
then, to the common-sense of every gentle- 
man present whether there was a shadow 
of a pretence for this proceeding on the 
part of the Directors? Any man who 
would open his eyes, .and condescend to 
look Into these documents, would find the 
most irrefragable proofs of what he ad- 
vanced. Had he taken an erroneous view 
of the subject ? No man, who was not 
absolutely blind, could contest the truth 
of his statement. The Hon. Director had 
indeed charged him with having taken an 
erroneous view ; be denied the charge, for 
all he had advanced was borne out by the 
facts in evidence. The Hon. Director 
could not fairly accuse him of having 
token an erroneous view of the case, un- 
less he had at the same time shewn that he 
was erroneous in his facta ; that he had not 
clone, and therefore he challenged the 
Hon. Director to falsify his statement. 
The proofs were before the Court ; to 
those he called the attention of the Pro- 


score of sound discretion, knowing, as he 
must, from the examination of the accounts 
and documents in the case, that there was 
not a shadow of pretence for acceding to 
this most extraordinary claim. lie (Mr. 
H.) was disposed to give discretion its due 
weight ; but whilst documents, such as 
those alluded to, were before the Court, 
and as it was manifest that those docu- 
ments did not bear out the conclusion' to 
which the Directors had conic, it was an 
imperative duty on the part of the Pro- 
prietors to make a powerful resistance to 
such a disposition of their money, as they 
had a right to do by virtue of the Act of 
Parliament. The Hon. Director had asked 
him (Mr. II.) where he found liis authority 
for saying that Mr. Pelly did not employ 
any of the money for the purpose of the 
contract until February 1819. His an- 
swer was, that the fact was to be found 
.recorded in the document marked letter 
A., where there was an entry that the first 


prietors, and upon, those he bottomed his 
opposition. Then as to the oath of office, 
which was dispensed with in Mr. Felly’s 
favour : if there was any part of the 
case with respect to which he would more 
earnestly enter his protest than another, it 
was this most improper and most impo- 
litic proceeding. Mr. Pelly was in the 
situation of Collector, and it was impos- 
sible for him to act in that capacity with- 
out taking the oath prescribed by the 
Court of Directors. This was an impera- 
tive, binding regulation, which no motive 
of expediency could dispense with. Un- 
less the orders of the Court of Directors 
at home were not binding in India, lie 
was at a loss to conceive upon what pre- 
text tins favour should be shewn to Mr. 
Felly. It was not to be disputed that 
such orders had been sent out, and it 
must be admitted that Mr. Pelly could 
not do his duty as collector without taking 
the oath; but itseemed he was not required 



ttrtpke theocgh, Wausehi lid a contract any loss, the Company shall Indemnify 
to fulfil with the government. How, in- him against it. This wal the principle Of 
deed, could Mr. Felly take the oath con- tlic present question: a principle which 
sistently with his business of a contractor? was contrary to the very essence of all 
It was stated in the documents that this contracts. What was the principle of a 
employment had prevented him from taking contract ? Why, that the contractors shall 
the necessary oath of office ; if so, then come into a fair and open competition for 
how could he do the duties of the office, prices, and if the contract is taken, it is 
not having taken the proper oath ? taken for better and for worse ; the con- 

A Proprietor. “ The Hon. Director tractor must take the chance of possible 
who spoke last, says that there is a regu- loss as well as possible gain. He would, 
lation which dispenses with it.** however, go this length with the Hon. 

Mr. Hume resumed* The Government Director who spoke last, in saying, that 
there might think proper to dispense with if the Hon. Director had shewn that, in 
the oath, but he asserted that no man had consequence of any measures adopted by 
a right to dispense with that oath which the the Bombay Government, Mr. Pelly was 
law of the land (which the order of the prevented from performing his contract, 
Court of Directors must, as respected In- then indeed, a case would have been made 
dia, be considered to be) peremptorily re- out for indemnifying him for any loss lie 
quirod to be taken. Mr. Felly might might have sustained in consequence of 
have been very successful in preventing the acts of the Government. But no such 
the burning of widows, which was certainly proposition had been made out. The only 
very creditable to his humanity and phi- feasible topic urged by the Hon. Director 
Innthropy ; but what had that to do with on behalf of the claim was, the miscalcu- 
tlie subject of this contract? It had no lation of time during which the war would 
more to do with it than any other event in have probably lasted ; but this was a most 
his life. 'Hi ere was no doubt that Mr. untenable ground : for, if there was any 
Polly’s general conduct was laudable in state of things so uncertain as to duration, 
every respect. He (Mr. H.) had said no- and so liable to deception as to calculation, 
thing originally against his humanity, or it was a state of warfare. Surely this w as 
his honourable and gentlemanly conduct not a topic to be urged in the consideration 
as a private individual ; the sole object of such a subject. Is a contractor, with 
of his argument was to shew that as he his eyes open, to take tlic chance of having 
had not fulfilled his contract, he was not those gains realized which his fancy only 
placed in a situation to be remunerated for had anticipated, and then upon the failure 
having broken it. That was the point of his expectations, to call upon the Com- 
upon which he had originally rested, and pany to answer for his own folly ? But 
to that point all his observations were di- then, forsooth ! there was another reason 
rected. He had stated nothing upon his suggested <as being the most powerful in 
own authority, but confined himself strictly support of Mr. Pelly’s right to indemnity, 
to the documents before the Court; and which, he confessed, appeared to him to be 
standing upon those documents, he con- one of the most extraordinary that could 
tended that he had incontestibly shewn have occurred to tlic imagination of man ; 
that this money ought not to be granted. but, however, before he expressed his 
Mr. Gahngan said, he gave his Hon. sense of it, he must premise by saying, 
Friend credit for the view’ in which he bad that it was far from his intention to insinu- 
presented this case before the Court of ate in the remotest degree any thing to 
Proprietors. He confessed that he had the prejudice of Mr. Pelly’s probity, for 
not himself read tlic documents, but having he knew nothing of Mr. Pelly, he never 
heard the case stated by his Hon. Friend heard his name mentioned until he saw it 
with so much perspicuity, and, he had in the newspapers, uud therefore lie could 
no doubt, fidelity, he really could not not be said to have any hostile feeling to- 
give his vote for the prox>osition, and there- wards him. Acting simply upon his sense 
fore he must raise his hand against it. He of duty as a proprietor, he felt himself 
gave his Hon. Friend credit for the purity bound to second the efforts of liis Hon. 
of the motives which induced him to come Friend in his resistance to this grant. Re- 
forward to resist the principle upon which turning then to what he was saying, he 
Mr. Pelly’s claim was founded, for this called upon the Court to mark with repro- 
was a question of principle, and had no bation the attorney-like reason which Mr. 
regard whatever to persons. The princi- Pelly had given why the Company ought 
pie which applied to Mr. Pelly’s case ap- to indemnify him against his loss. He 
plied to all other cases of the like nature, said, forsooth, “ You are bound to in-_ 
What was the principle which the Proprie- demnify me, because, though I was liable to 
tors were called upon to sanction * Why no penalties for the breach of the contract, 
it was this: that the Company shall make yet nevertheless I did fulfil it/’ Was it 
a contract by which the contractor shall possible (giving Mr. Pelly credit for that 
not lose, and that if by any oversight or honourable character which had* been 
indiscretion, the contractor shall sustain blazened forth on the other side of the bar, 
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d o seor ed ),for ari*bonourable xnind to roti. 
ome such an argument as that? What, 
because there was an omission in form, 
some slip of the pen, some technical error 
in the form of the covenants or articles, 
was Mr. Pelly to be at liberty to say, as a 
meritorious ground of claim, “ I was not 
bound to perform my contract, but I was 
prompted to do it from a mere sense of 
honour?*' Was it possible that such an 
argument could enter into the head of an 
honourable man of gentlemanly feeling? 
Would the Court endure that it should be 
said by a contractor of the Company, “ I 
have a claim upon your justice because 
you could not compel me to perform my 
engagements : I was liable to no penalty 
in a court of law for any breach; hut as X 
did fulfil it, merely from a sense of ho- 
nour, I call upon you to take that ns a 
sufficient reason for indemnifying me for 
the loss I have sustained by the fulfilment 
of the contract.** He was really sorry 
to hear such an attorney-like. proposition 
coming from a gentleman of Mr. Felly’s 
character and station in the Company’s 
service. So far from that being any argu- 
ment in favour of the claim, in his judg- 
ment it was the most decisive evidence 
of its injustice ; and if there were no other 
ground of opposition, that alone would be 
amply sufficient for its rejection. When 
the Hon. Director was expatiating with so 
much eloquence upon the private qualities 
and humane virtues of Mr. Pelly, in res- 
cuing Hindoo women from the flames, he 
had supposed that this humanity was mani- 
fested by assisting them with a rope, and 
that he had given theih the alternative of 
hanging instead of burning . {A laugh!) 
But what had the private virtues of Mr. 
Pelly to do with a simple question of con- 
tract ? No doubt Mr. Pelly was a man of 
probity and unexceptionable character as 
an individual, but these were matters 
wholly impertinent and irrelevant to the 
point at issue. The question before the 
Court was a simple abstract proposition. 
The Court were asked to indemnify this 
gentleman, because he had made a con- 
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out. Had the Hoh. Director, -indeed* 
shewn that the Bombay Government had 
been in any way instrumental to the loss, 
and after having induced Mr. Pelly to 
undertake a contract under favourable 
terms, and then by their own acts subjected 
him to disappointment in the advantage he 
had a right to expect, then undoubtedly 
Mr. Pelly would have had some ground to 
stand upon, hut upon that alone. This 
was not like the case of Mr. Wilkinson, 
which occurred in this Court a short time 
since, for there the express ground upon 
which relief was given was, that the con- 
duct of the Government had superinduced 
the loss which Mr. Wilkinson sustained. 
Feeling, therefore, that no case whatever 
had been made out, and no ground what- 
ever suggested in support of the claim, he 
considered himself hound to his conscience 
to give the motion his decided negative. 

Mr. Weeding requested the attention of 
the Court to a few words in support of the 
motion. It appeared to him that the op- 
position of the Hon. Gentleman who 
opened this debate was founded u{K)n a 
partial and erroneous view of the circum- 
stances of the case, connected with a state- 
ment also, which was not borne out by 
the documents before the Court. The 
principal objection of the Hon. Gentleman 
seemed to he grounded upon the assertion, 
that Mr. Pelly had received 25,000 rupees 
of the Company’s money, for the benefit 
of the Company, without performing any 
equivalent service for such advance. Now 
the Hon. Gent, had given a very unjusti- 
fiable colouring to that circumstance. 
The 25,000 rupees were not given in the 
first instance as a boon to Mr. Pelly for 
his benefit, but were given as a matter of 
course to bind the contract, to bind him 
as well as themselves ; and to enable the 
contractor to go to work. It should he 
observed, that this was not only the con- 
stant practice of the Company, but the 
general practice among individuals on 
the Malabar side of India. Mr. Polly’s 
tender was under consideration during the 
month of December 1817. The contract 


tract with the Company, by which, from 
some unforeseen events, upon which he- 
had not calculated, he had sustained a loss. 
That was the simple proposition ; but he 
would put it to the common sense of every 
man, whether that was a reasonable prin- 
ciple for indemnifying the loser ? It 
could not be doubted that the contract 
was binding, not merely in honour and 
good faith, but absolutely binding in a 
court of law ; and had the question come 
to that issuer no lawyer could have sug- 
gested any imaginable difficulty for Mr. 
Pelly to escape liability. That proposition 
being incontrovertible, the only question, 
was, whether there were any equitable 
circumstances in the case which entitled 


was signed and the money advanced in 
January 1818. It was true that it was 
not immediately made use of, but it 
would have been ruinous to Mr. Pelly to 
have attempted it. The war with the 
Pcishwa, which had begun in the autumn 
of 1817, unexpectedly continuing, the 
price of hemp rose so enormously, that 
Mr. Pelly on the 2d of April 1818 wrote 
to the Government to the following ef- 
fect : “ If you compel me, under the 

circumstances which have taken plaee 
since the contract was signed, to perform 
my engagements, by purchasing hemp at 
the present unexpected prices, I shall be 
absolutely ruined.*' It seemed, also* 

Mr. Pelly had entered iato some contracts. 
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of a similar natyjre of 

agency in Bombity^ and to them tie made 
the same representation, saying, u If you 
compel me to perform these contracts 
now, I shall fee ruined." The Bombay 
Government replied to Mr. Pelly*s appli- 
cation, that they would afford him no re- 
lief. The merchants of Bombay, on the 
contrary, most liberally said to him, “ fulfil 
the contract as soon and as well as you are 
able ; give us a bona fide statement of your 
outgoings in the performance of it, and we 
shall be content. We know that the pro- 
tracted state of the war renders it difficult, 
if not impossible, for you to fulfil your 
engagements ; but do the best you can, 
and we will guarantee you against actual 
loss. We cannot expect you to become a 
ruined man for our interests." This was 
the just point of view in which the case 
must be considered: and this was the view 
which the Court of Directors, with a proper 
sense of liberality, had taken of it. It was 
the principle on which they were now act- 
ing towards Mr. Pelly. They said, “ we 
are not going to break in upon any rules’ 
generally applicable in the construction of 
contracts; but this case comes before us 
on the ground of favour, of equity, and of 
generosity." On the 30th of April Mr. 
Pelly wrote again to the Government of 
Bombay, stated what the merchants had 
done for him, and solicited a second time 
the favourable consideration of his case. 
The Government again refused ;:11 relief, 
and demanded the strict fulfilment of his 
bond, though it appeared to be at the sacri- 
fice of the vital interest of* the person who 
had engaged to serve them. Hie Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman who spoke last, 
,had confessed that he had not read the 
papers, but acting upon the representa- 
tion given of them by another lion. Gen- 
tleman, had come to the conclusion of 
negativing the question; and the principal 
ground of his opposition was that which 
lie called the attorney like reason wliich 
Mr. Pelly had given as to his liability for 
the performance of the contract. Now 
he (Mr. W.) could not at all agree with 
the view wliich thb Learned and Hon. 
Gent, had taken of this part of the case ; 
indeed he thought that the Hon. Gent, 
had given the circumstance to which he 
alluded a most perverted representation. 
The fact was this: on the 1 6th of June 
Mr. Pelly wrote to the Government, say- 
ing, “ if my contract were mere waste 
paper 1 would fulfil it to the very letter." 
This was the effect of the paper in ques- 
tion. He assured them that such was his 
sense of duty towards the Company, that 
he required no solemn compact to bind 
him to his engagements, but would, from 
a sense of honour, do that which he was 
bouqd as a gentleman to do. Then as to 
the actual time, of perforating the contract, 
Mr. Pelly had in substance perforated his 


duty. contract vas certainly to have 
been fulfilled in the spring of 1810 , but 
when Mn Pelly was preparing to fulfil 
his engagements by that time, he was ad- 
vised that the Company would not actually 
want the lashings at the period contracted 
for, and accordingly lie was led to believe 
that he might take a convenient time for 
the fulfilment of hiv contract. Why 
then should Mr. Pelly have incurred the 
certain hazard of ruin, when he knew 
that the Company could sustain no loss or 
inconvenience by delaying the performance 
of his engagements ? No candid or just 
person could expect such a sacrifice. The 
contract was in fact afterwards fulfilled to 
the very letter ; and having sustained a 
very considerable loss in so doing, lie was 
entitled, as a matter of favour, to some 
liberal consideration. This was the inter- 
pretation which he (Mr. Wl) put upon the 
case, and he was not aware of any techni- 
cal rule which militated against such an 
interpretation. In order to save himself 
from utter ruin, in consequence of a bar- 
gain which afterwards turned out to be 
most unfortunate, he had been induced to 
postpone the performance of his engage- 
ments. lie had sustained a very consider- 
able- loss ; but had lie been obliged to 
execute bis contract at the very moment 
required, his ruin , would have been irre- 
trievable. This case came before the 
Court, strongly recommended by the pre- 
sent enlightened Government of Bombay. 
Proin the papers it appeared that his loss 
amounted to 4 or £5, (XX), and under such 
circumstances it was but reasonable that 
he should have an opportunity of appeal- 
ing to the favour and liberality of the 
Court of Directors. That Court fairly 
felt that they might, as a matter of favour, 
without any injury to the public service of 
the Company, give him a moderate compen- 
sation for his loss. The Court of Directors 
were content to put the case upon the score 
of favour, but he (Mr. W.) for one, could 
not help thinking that it was a question not 
of favour only, but of justice; oil the whole, 
no reasonable man could doubt the pro- 
priety of extending some relief to Mr. 
Pelly, under all the circumstances. The 
proposition was not, as had been repre- 
sented, to give Mr. Pelly a reward for the 
breach of his contract, but it was to afford 
him some relief in consequence of toe 
enormous sacrifice he was obliged to make 
in the performance of his duty by the ful- 
filment of his contract to the letter. Under 
these .circumstances, he felt that he should 
be doing an act of injustice towards Mr. 
Pelly if he did not concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Court of Directors. 

Mr. HaUett rose to state, that he had the 
honour of serving in toe same establish- 
ment with Mr. Pelly at toe time he was a 
servant of the Bombay Government, and 
he ventured to assert that there did hot 
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ihttewbole sortie* Of flie Company. In 
lkis humble opifetoti* the ^Company were 
bound to do towards Mr. Pelly what had 
been proposed by the Court of Directors 
for the sanction of the Court of Proprie- 
tors, because, in his judgment, Mr. Pelly 
had an equitable claim to their liberal con- 
sideration. If he rightly understood the 
contents of the papers on the table, there 
had been original irregularity in the con- 
tract, which, in the hands of an inge- 
nious lawyer, might be found to render it 
what is called in the technical language of 
the law a nudum factum . ( Cries of no / 

no/) He, however, understood that the 
contract was open to some objection of that 
sort, and that Mr. Pelly might have 
availed himself of it had lie not been in- 
fluenced by a high sense of honour, scorn - 
ing to take advantage of any thing that 
might seem like a quibbling objection. In 
this point of view his claim on the Com- 
pany was at all events not lessened, not- 
withstanding the tone and manner of the 
Hon. Gentleman who had in argument 
urged this as an objection. Then another 
invidious topic had been addressed to the 
Court, on the ground that Mr. Pelly 
had been a Civil Servant of the Company, 
and that he was therefore incompetent to 
become a contractor. Whatever might be 
said on that subject, as a general proposi- 
tion, it certainly had no bearing upon the 
question now before the Court ; for since 
the establishment of the Government of 
Bombay, such a practice, lie believed, 
had existed, and therefore no blame could 
be attributed to Mr. Pelly for having en- 
gaged in pursuits which had been followed 
by his predecessors. Something had been 
said in the next place as to the accounts 
produced, which it was contended were 
evidence to shew', that Mr. pelly had 
never laid out any of the money advance^ 
to him in tlic first instance until the con- 
tract ought to have been nearly completed. 
Now, if he recollected rightly what the 
Hon. Director within the bar had said 
upon this subject, Mr. Pelly had made, 
long previous, advances to the sub-contrac- 
tors, before the actual payment w*as enter- 
ed in the book. Ibis lie believed to be the 
fact, and he had no doubt that, on refe- 
rence to the accounts, it w'ould appear 
that sums of money had been so advanced, 
long before the period when they were 
brought forward. 

Mr. Hume interposed, and said that the 
Court of Directors liad ordered Mr. Pelly 
to furnish an account of all payments 
made for the purchase of materials, and he 
insisted that according to that account the 
first payment made was in February 1819. 

* Mr. Hallctt in continuation said, the fact 
might be that the first entry in those books 
ought appear to be of the date mentioned, 
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actually the fiifst amtices : on the con- 
trary, he believed that Mr. Pelly had long 
previously made advances in small sums to 
the sub-contractors. However, in his judg- 
ment, be that as it might, it was a very 
unimportant circumstance in the case. On 
the whole, therefore, he should certainly 
support the motion put from the chair, 
conceiving that no impartial or [reasonable 
man could resist such a claim upon the 
justice of the Company. 

Mr. Money begged to say, in answ er to 
the observation that Mr. Pelly had kept 
thq money of the Company in his hands 
without employment, that it w'as indispu- 
tably proved that for every rupee which he 
had received he not only gave them credit, 
but actually paid them interest. ( Hear / 
Hear ! Hear / J So much, then, as to the 
money he had received. Great stress had 
been laid upon Mr. Pelly’s assertion, that 
he was not bound to fulfil his contract : 
Mr. Pelly might have considered that he 
was not legally bound, but he felt himself 
bound in honour to perform his engage- 
ments, which he did most faithfully, and 
fulfilled them with a very severe Joss to 
himself. It was also said by the Hon. 
Proprietor who opened the discussion, that 
it was incompatible with Mr. Pelly’s catli 
as Collector and Commercial Resident to 
become a Contractor. Now the fact was, 
that the Hombay Government had not re- 
leased him from hi* oath ; but, as Mr. Pelly 
could not be released from his contract, 
they would permit him to perform the du- 
ties of Collector without taking the oath ; 
and as he could not, he was released for 
the time. As to his being a contractor, it 
was well known, that there was a regula- - 
tion in existence, by which the Civil Ser- 
vants of the Company were enabled to act 
as private merchants notwithstanding their 
official duties ; and therefore, if there was 
any thing wrong in the principle itself, it 
w'as not imputable to that Gentleman. 

Mr. '/'rant said he had not the honour of 
knowing any thing of Mr. Pelly, perso- 
nally, and therefore he hoped he should 
not be accused of any partiality in the vote 
he should give. It appeared to him that 
this gentleman had a perfectly fair ground 
of appeal to the favourable consideration 
of the Company. It was not disputed that 
towards all the parties with whom he was 
under contract he had acted most fairly. 
With respecl. to those private merchants 
with whom he had contracted, they ap- 
peared to have acted towards him in the 
most li beral and considerate manner. Both 
of those mercantile houses voluntarily re- 
solved to bear him harmless for any loss 
he might sustain ; and one of them, name- 
ly, Forbes’s house, were so much pleased 
wdth his conduct, and .the fairness of his 
dealings, that they not only gave him the 
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they gave him a commission t»f £$ per ed, “ that although he felt fully satisfied 
cent., in consideration of the unfortunate and sensible that he might be compelled 
speculation into which he entered ; and he by legal means to fulfil die contract, yet 
(Mr. T.) had reason to believe, that as to he trusted to the consideration of the Com- 
both of those contracts, lie had been borne pany for further time.” Now in this let- 
harmless. He (Mr. T.) was indeed sorry ter not one word was said about die tech- 
that die Court of Directors had not fol- nical objection which would exempt him 
lowed these examples, and have gone much from legal liability ; on the contrary, he 
farther than they proposed to do ; for he fully confessed his liability, but threw 
did not think they had done enough in himself upon the consideration of the Go- 
giving him £2,000, when, in fact, his loss vornmeut. Then came the next extraor- 
amounted to double that sum. The Com- dinary letter, in which he said, “ I do not 
pany had derived most material benefit find myself legally bound by the contract, 
from the transaction, for they had had dieir but I will perform it !” Why so ? Why 
contract fulfilled on terms which it was should he perform it if he was not le- 
impossible for them to have obtained in gaily bound? The reason was perfectly 
any other quarter. obvious, and the point upon which he (Mr. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, observed, that II.) blamed Mr. Pelly most, was the feel- 
many of his statements had been contro- ing, of a very different nature from that 
verted in a manner which seemed to be for which he had obtained credit, which in- 
very surprising, considering the authority duccd him to perform the contract, because 
from whence lie quoted those statements. the fair interpretation of this letter was 
All he requested was, that when Gentlemen this: “If I do not fulfil my engage- 
attempted to deny facts, they would con- ment I shall he ruined by the Company, 
descend to look to the documents them- and perhaps lose my situation.** The 
selves before they hazarded such round as- Gentleman must have had a very bad opi- 
sertions as he had heard made. The judg- nion of the East-India Company, in sup- 
ment of this Court must he founded upon posing they would take any advantage of 
the documents submitted to their conside- their servants under such circumstances, 
ration : they had no other grounds to go It appeared to him, therefore, that every 
upon ; and unless they were to be carried thing was against, and nothing for, Mr. 
away by conjecture and fancy, he could Pelly, in this case. Considering that this 
not conceive how the decision of the Pro- was a question of very vital importance to 
prietors could be the result of sober deli- the interests of the Company, and consi- 
deration. The whole of his case was hot- dering that Mr. Pelly had failed in esta- 
tomed on the documents themselves ; and blishing bis claim upon the score of equity 
he challenged any man in Court to shew and justice, he felt it to be his duty to take 
that he had misrepresented or perverted the sense of the Proprietors upon it by 
any fact which he liad adduced. As to demanding a ballot; and therefore he 
lime, Mr. Pelly had completely failed in should tender a requisition to that effect, 
his contract. The tender had been made signed by nine Proprietor?, in compliance 
on the 5th of November, 1817. lie re- with the lly-lavv of the Company, 
ceived notice on the 8th of January 1818 The lion. Proprietor then handed in 
that the tender was accepted, and on that the proposed requisition, which was signed 
day the contract was executed. On the as follows : 

19th of January in the same year, he asked JosKru Hume, John Ledger, 

for an advance of 25,000 rupees to enable Samuel Dixon, Edward Ledger, 

him to go on with the contract ; and upon John Addin ell, Richard Stephens, 

the faith of that representation he re- H. Gaiiagan, John Davison. 

ceived the money. Now, he would re- X. T. lticny, 
quest that the Court would look at the do- 
cuments upon this subject, for upon the The Chairman then observed, that ccr- 
authority of those documents he asserted tainly by the law this course of proceeding 
that Mr. Pelly*s statement was not borne was imperative, and the question must be 
out. If the Court would read over the decided by the process of ballot; but upon 
correspondence, they would find this most the great point before the Court he wished 
unanswerable objection. Mr. Pelly stated to say a few words, having been one of the 
that on the 2d April, “ that the prices of Committee who had recommended the 
hemp had risen, but that he had spared no grant to Mr. Pelly. lie thought it in- 
effort to complete his engagements.” Now cumbent on him, in defence of that 
on reference to the documents, it appeared Committee, to state to those gentlemen 
as an undoubted fact, that on the 2d of who had not read the papers the grounds 
ApriJ 1818, Mr. Pelly had taken no mea- upon which they had acted. As this ques- 
sures whatever towards the completion of tion now remained to be determined by 
his engagements, and that be had paid ballot, he trusted that those gentlemen who 
none of the money which was placed at proposed to give their votes would peruse 



the papers upon wliitejfc $$irvbte was to "be referred was asked whether Mr. Pelly’s 
founded; for in those papers he was sure tender should be accepted, he answered 
they would find a most candid exposition almost jocosely, a why, if in peace time 
of all the circumstances of the case, and we cannot get these tilings any cheaper, 
he trusted also a satisfactory answer with we surely must take them at his prices iu 
respect to every objection that had been war time, when the prices of hemp are 
urged this day. It appeared to him to likely to rise and, in fact, the prices of 
have been truly stated in the course of the liemp had then risen, the war having corn- 
argument, that the merits of this question menced. These circumstances, together 
were fit and proper for the decision of the with a knowledge of Mr. Telly’s charac- 
Committee to whom the subject had been ter, and the very great loss he had sus- 
referred. That Committee had now de- tained, had influenced the Committee in 
voted their time to the consideration of it, recommending that the sum proposed 
during a period of three or four years, should be given as a matter of favour to 
They had been obliged to send to Horn bay indemnify him for the loss he had sus- 
for a further explanation, and for additional tained ; but at the same time he begged to 
materials, for the purpose of having all the state, that he was in a great measure in- 
matter before them which in any way re- fluenced in the opinion he gave upon the 
Jatcd to the question. Some of the Mem- subject, by the principle of the contract 
bers of the Committee were more favour- having been actually fulfilled, and no ob- 
able, and some less favourable than others jeetion taken to its validity. The contract, 
to the claim. For Ills own part, he could it must fie admitted, was tardily, indeed 
not conscientiously bear Mr. Felly through very tardily fulfilled, that tardiness, liow- 
many of his points : ill others lie thought ever, had arisen in a great measure from 
his case was made out. As to the time an impression on Mr. Felly’s mind that 
when the contract was actually performed, there was no great urgency for the com- 
that certainly was extremely late ; and Mr. pletion of the contract; and, in fact, the 
Pelly was very slow in the delivery of the supply of lashings had ceased to be ncces- 
lashings. At the same time, however, it sary, the Company having no cotton that 
was to be observed, that Mr. Felly was un- year to ship for China, and therefore they 
der engagements to private merchants of a suffered no injury from the non-delivery 
prior date to that of the Company’s con- of the article. When the Court, then, con- 
tract ; and he believed the principle of all sidered that the contract had been in fact 
engagements of this nature was, to exe- fulfilled, that an honourable and deserving 
cute that first which was entered into first. individual had suffered a very serious loss 
He was indeed sorry that Mr. Pelly in his in consequence of an unfortunate turn of 
papers should have brought forward in any public affairs, lie* thought that whatever 
way a doubt as to the validity of the con- consequences might be involved in the de- 
tract. On a former occasion, he (the cision, the Court were bound to make Mr. 
Chairman) had expressed his opinion that Felly some reparation, particularly as he 
Mr. Felly was very ill-advised in saying would be still a sufferer, though lie 
a word about the matter, especially as he hoped not to any lasting extent. Thus 
had made up his mind to abide by his en- much he thought it necessary to state, in 
gagements. The Committee had fully explanation of the conduct of the Coin- 
considcred the strong recommendation in mittee, and he trusted that the Court of 
Mr. Pelly’s favour, which had been sent Proprietors would give the Directors credit 
home from the Government of Bombay, for having revolved in their own minds 
which certainly had very great weight with every possible objection which could b® 
them in the determination to which they urged against the claim before they came 
came ; and, after a complete knowledge of to the conclusion they had resolved, 
all Mr. Pelly’s sufferings, and being in- After some desultory conversation it was 
formed that he was a man of unimpeachcd agreed to fix the ballot for that day three 
character, they were resolved to yield to his weeks, 
petition, as far as they could, consistently 

with the interests of the public service. HORNBLOWER S MEMORIAL. 

Mr. Pelly had made an affidavit as to the The Deputy Chairman acquainted the 
truth of his statements, and it appeared Court, that the Court of Directors had 
that he was a loser by this contract to the received a Letter from a Proprietor of 
amount of £4,000. It also appeared upon East-India Stock, which should now be 
the returns, that Mr. Pelly’s contract was read. 


taken on very moderate terms, and that the 
Company had gained considerable benefit 
by, it ; for, though other persons had sent 
hi their tenders at the very lowest prices, 
Still none of them were so low as Mr. Pel- 


The Clerk then read the Letter, of which 
the following is a copy : 

“ To Joseph Dart, Esq. Secretary to the 
lion. East-India Company, &c. &c. 


ly’s tender. It was also on record, that 
wheBgjhp officer to whom the tenders were 


“ Sir : Understanding that an opinion 
is entertained by soma persons, that til® 






giving at the Uist 
India Proprietoi^ for the next General 
Court> to remit certain Penalties exacted 
by the (Committee of Buying and Ware- 
houses, may be considered as coming 
within the scope of the 4th sec. of the 
8th c., p. 54, of the By Laws, although, 
as it was a deduction made from out of a 
payment due by die Company, I do not 
concur in that opinion ; yet, to meet the 
suggestions, and to prevent any technica- 
lity defeating the justness of die case, I 
hereby give notice to the Directors, through 
you, and require of them to publish accord- 
ingly, 14 days previous to the holding of 
die next General Court, such Notice that 
I gave at their last General Court, viz . 
* That the Memorial of Mr. Hornblower, 
and the other Papers relating thereto, be 
taken into Consideration at the next Ge- 
neral Court ; and that die Fines imposed 


servant 

“T.T. UiPmrS* 

“ Yately Lodge, near Black Water, £'• 

Hants, Nov, 22, 1821 . ” 

Mr. Rigby said, that.in consequence of 
die lateness of the hour he should not at 
present fulfil the intendon expressed in 
diat Letter. He, however, moved for the 
production of all the Papers respecting the 
Contracts in quesdon. 

Upon this Motion a long and desultory 
conversation ensued, in which several Di- 
rectors and Proprietors participated; and 
which was terminated by a Motion of 
Adjournment proposed by Mr. Crawford, 
and seconded by Mr. Weeding ; and car- 
ried, after a division, in which there ap- 
peared 36 for the adjournment, and 6 
against It. 


^inDoojstanee Lectures in Jlcmoon. 


DR. GILCHRIST’S SIXTH REPORT. 

January 1 , 1822 . 

The following Marks prefixed mill obviate the necessity of repetition in classing the Pupils* names succes- 
sively ■. — ^ denotes perfection, and the leader of the social system of study ; j) , as a crescent , implies a 
similar tendency ; t tiro languages and characters; t two languages and one character ; * one language 
and character ; ! great relative proficiency, where a few days * or weeks 9 application has been attended 
with extraordinary results . 


Gentlemen who have been at, or are going to 
the Haileybury College . 

1 f Sir J. Hume, Bt. 6 f Harvey 

2 Dyce, A. 7 *Plowden, R. C. 

3 fLavic 8 *Corsar 

4 j: Wilkinson 9 Plowden 

5 J Townsend 10 *Conolly 

No. 1 having acquired his pronunciation 
of Hindoostanee many years ago front 
myself at Edinburgh, it never was for- 
gotten, though time had much impaired 
his colloquial and grammatical knowledge 
of that language. His loDg absence from 
Madras, by loss of health at that Presi- 
dency, necessarily obliged Sir James to 
renew his Oriental studies; and, in the 
space of two or three months’ punctual 
attention to my Lectures, he has completely 
regained big former proficiency in the Per- 
sian and . Hindoostanee, to such a degree 
indeed) th«jt persevering exertions on the . 
voyage alone are wanting, to render him 
a useful Oriental scholar at any station on 
the Mams Establishment. With the due 
cultivation and use of thbe£#?> languages* 


Sir James is again 
to learn any one 
on the <Jc*afc,m 
afteritgtnkybe 1 
tlieeffidentdis 


tile means 
dialects 



to the people in that part of British In- 
dia. 

No. 2 left England lately, with uncom- 
mon . facility in speaking, reading, and 
understanding the Hindoostanee, besides 
having a good knowledge of the Persian 
character. His unconquerable predilec- 
tion for the Army, accidental sickness, and 
other untoward occurrences afterwards, 
disappointed all the sanguine expectations 
I once formed of his Oriental acquisitions 
at Haileybury ; but, from Ids abilities as 
a Hindoostanee colloquist, and a renovated 
desire to become a. Persian scholar also, I 
am far from despairing of Mr. Dyce*s fu- 
ture progress and success, as an active, 
intelligent Officer* J*nd deserving Servant 
of the Hon. Company, 

No. 3, though ultimately destined to 
Madras, had previously sacrificed much of 
his valuable time 'to acquire the Bungalee, 
which is totally U^ess^ there; while the 
Hindoostanee and Persian, so far conse- : 
quentlv neglected, aro almost now indis- , 
pensable, at a Presidency daily extending; , 
on all sid^.and gradually eclipsing 
adjacent Mppsulman States, 
system of GpvenpnenVin t 1 *- 
of the Hoh. 

Mr. Layieeml>a^e^iier^ 

leribly proficient in those very 

voi.. xin.k z 





- : ’\>No* 4 my former 

predictions, at jfite top of both the Hin- 
doo8taxiee &ii<} ^rdan Classes ; and l am 
confident he will preserve his present as- 
cendancy, to foe close of his career, by 
following the footsteps of his predecessor, 
Mir. Bavenshaw, who has hitherto gained 
the Oriental prizes from his various com- 


originally Jt^^^^jhwstanee oh wrong 
principles, before could adyance far 
in the language, whim taught on the only 
sound foundation, by the rules of its gram- 
mar and orthoepy, now deemed essential 
for every colloquist, who means to speak 
to the Natives of India like a Scholar or 
a Gentleman, as Medical and Militaiy 
Officers. 

I hive reason to believe that several in- 


petitors, from the beginning to the end of 
his collegiate probation. My hopes of 
Nos. 5 and 6 are not less sanguine. 

Whatever others may think of my mo- 
tives for exultation in cases like some of 
the above, I am truly gratified with the 
fact, that every scholar whom I have yet 
noticed with approbation, as mine, conti- 
nues to stand high among his fellow-stu- 
dents at Haileybury, &c. ; and of the ten 
Gentlemen found qualified to leave the 
Calcutta College, after the examination in 
December 1820, it is some consolation to 
state that four of them, Messrs. Begbie, 
Davidson, Armstrong, and Udny, were 
several weeks with me before they pro- 
ceeded to Bengal ; and I have reason to 
believe that they all persevered in studying 
the Hindoostance on my plan, with evi- 
dent advantage, during the whole voyage. 


dividuals placed at the bottom of this 
Class, who have not yet done complete 
justice either to themselves or me, are de- 
determined to prosecute their colloquial 
studies on the passage with such perse- 
vering assiduity, as will enable them, on 
reaching India, to converse with the Na- 
tives intelligibly in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, between masters and domes- 
tics, or patients and their physicians. 

Gentlemen nominated, or expecting Ap- 
pointments, us Cadets . 

1 0Rowscll 44 West 

2 J) Fisher, J. f 45 Rocke 

3 ]) Macgeorge^H. 46 * Skipper 

4 } Willis, E. j 47 Sherer 

5 Ross 48 * Marsh 

6 | Forster i 49 ! Hart, L. W. 

7 | Prior, G. i 50 ! Woodfall 


Medical Students in continuation , and ad- 
mitted since the 1st of July last. 


1 f ! Preston 

2 Smyth 

3 Forrest 

4 Jessop 

5 fMackell 

6 ! * Leslie 

7 Hoare 

8 Stewart 

9 * Clark 

10 Cochrane 

1 1 Robertson 

12 Boyd 

13 Phillipson 

14 Blood 

15 ! Reeks 

16 Dunne 

17 Grahame, R. 
16 ! Campbell 


19 Laing 

20 Lister 

21 Geddes 

22 Lane 

23 Corbett 

24 Maurice 

25 Farris 

26 Ycatman 

27 Barnett 

28 Mottley 

29 Park 

30 Stuart 

31 Falconar 

32 Macgregor 
83 Troup 

34 Graliam 

35 Kinsey 

36 Johnson 


The majority of these Gentlemen have 
made the most use of their limited period 
of attendance; and several, at the top of 
the list, have considerable merit as good 
grammatical Hindoostenee scholars, with 
a very accurate conception of its true pro- 
nunciation in the colloquial use of that 
language, which the whole have engaged 
to study with avidity during the voyage, 
and, to communicate their own knowledge 
freely to ail' their shipmates, who may cx- 
profit by such voluntary 

V 4 few in this list, who were formerly 
• had the double, troupe to en- 


8 | Powell 51 

9 | Nicholay, FjL. 52 

10 f Rowsell, II. 53 

1 1 } Fennell 54 

12 fVanderzee 55 

13 f Ridge 56 

14 {Elliott 57 

15 *Mann 58 

16 | Manning 59 

17 f Forbes 60 

18 {Owen, J. S. 61 

19 {Moorliouse 62 

20 f Young, Keith 63 

21 f Wood, H. 64 

22 j Skelton, J. 65 

23 * Ralph 66 

24 f Browne 67 

25 Unwin 68 

26 *Greig 69 

27 *Dougal 70 

28 f Brooks 7l 

29 * Robinson 72 

30 fLang . 7s 

31 fllumley 74 

32 * Saunders, G. 7 5 

33 * ! Farquhar 76 

34* ! Stafford 77 

35 Carmichael 78 

36 Brown, J. 79 

37 * Marine 6o 

38 *Long:.yrV 81 

39 Prescott .82 

40 ^ 


Gear 

Stone 

Liddell 

Ramsay, D. 

Ramsay • 

Ridout 

Ottley 

Peshall 

Milner 

Campbell 

Roberta 

James 

Finlay 

Jackson, E. 

Smith 

Anderson 

Macrae* 

Scobie 

Fisher, G. 

Pickford 

St. John 

Clark 

Knjvett • 

Hunter 

Doveton 

Kirlew 

Duval 

Hawes 

Macgratli 

Ornisby 

Madden 

Stokes 

Pcscddt 

Alexamfer 



37 Baras/ 

8$ Hfudie 


90 Schalch 

91 Bracken 

92 Fisher, W. C. 

93 Dawkins 

94 Frier 

95 Stewart 


96 

; Qt 

98 Mitford 

99 Fearon 

100 Liardel 

101 Johnstone 

102 Fitzsimons 

103 Lloyd, B. 


' ' for to W 
.. phrase, " 


No. 1 has persevered witli the ability 
and zeal he evinced at starting last year, 
and to him, ever since, many of the Stu- 
dents are indebted for their cheering pro- 
gress at the social Class in the Strand, the 
expense of which lias been entirely de- 
frayed by himself and studious associates, 
who have all greatly benefited by his vo- 
luntary labours, as their leader. In this 
capacity Mr. Rowsell has gained such a 
stock of Oriental knowledge, that it can- 
not well be increased by the reiterated 
Courses of my Lectures of two months* 
duration only, whatever the result might 
be under better auspices than mine, and in 
a country best calculated for every student 
to learn colloquial facility and classical 
accomplishments at once in perfection ; 
whence any youth of promising talents 
might speedily return an adept in all the 
most useAt l branches of Oriental literature, 
with infinite advantage to himself and the 
public. 

No. 2 is justly entitled to a large share 
of the praise due to No. 1 ; and No. 3 
having officiated for several weeks in Mr. 
Rowsell*s absence, his acquisitions also 
have kept pace witli his generous exertions 
in behalf of his fellow-students ; some of 
whom must feel indelible sentiments of 
gratitude and affection for the seasonable 
aid this meritorious youth afforded in the 
prosecution of their Oriental studies ; and 
none is more sensible of the obligation 
dian Lieutenant Chasney, whose laudable 
career is noticed in another part of this 
Iteport. 

No. 6 would have stood next to No. 2, 
liad not his original ardour been damped 
by officious advisers occasionally insisting 
that local qualifications and languages 
were either useless or very secondary ob- 
jects to people in the Military Service of 
the Company. The loss sustained may 
not perhaps be felt till too late; though 
1 have some, reason to deplore it, because 
Mr. F. la orieof my oldest scholars, and 
lias riot inade the most of his time'; but 
veeoyer his ground during 
ffie ^tWara voyage, in consequence of my 
earnest advice on this important theme to 
hint and every Cadet. 

Hie signs _ 
to SO inclusive, 
lion, having all 
hut,.^e 

Jmtc • 



, with ap- 
am convinced their future 
proficiency ftrfll yet confirm in every re- 
spect, as Oriental scholars. If No. 14 
could have (given punctual and uninter- 
rupted attention to successive courses Of 
Lectures, his station must have been much 
higher than it appears in the present list, 
as his natural talents are equal to any lite- 
rary pursuits, besides an apparent facility 
in the acquisition of Eastern Tongues, 
which nevertheless requires intellectual ex- 
ertion witli perseverance combined. 

Among the Numbers from 31 to 50, 
the * and ! ! must speak for themselves on 
the score of comparative qualifications ; 
while the relative places of each will de- 
monstrate, as far as an impartial judgment 
can decide, how they stand in their several 
stages as Hindoostance tyros, or promising 
scholars, who have the same right, at a 
juvenile seminary for languages, to this 
animating appellation, in a moral point of 
view, that thriving plants physically enjoy 
in their peculiar nursery, even long before 
precocious blossoms or mature fruit can 
appear upon them, when in that initiatory 
stage of existence. 

Below No. 55, any very correct clas- 
sification is not an easy task ; and as 
many of them have not yet had suffi- 
cient opportunities of acquiring more than 
a good pronunciation, with a practical no- 
tion of Iiindoostanee rudiments or gram- 
mar, whatever mis-statements may Inure 
unavoidably occurred, are of less moment, 
especially to those well-disposed learners 
who mean to turn die materials already 
within their grasp, to proper account dur- 
ing the passage to India, or at the next 
courses of Lectures which they may at- 
tend in tliis Country, and thereby secure a 
station more commensurate still, than what 
they now occupy here, with their respective 
deserts. 

King's and Company's Officers,' Free Mer- 
chants, Lawyers, Missionaries , #c. in- 
cluded. 

1 f Chesney, Lieut. 

2 f Humphries 

3 | Wood, G. 

4 Hamilton 

5 Forbes 

No. I, as a Staff Artillery Officer, com- 
pletely lost bU liealth by incessant and se- 
vere duty durlngr the campaign in Napal, 
and for the loot five years has been en- 
deavouring* at Immense expense, by .sea 
voyages, a return to his native country, 
and ibe&est medical advice, in vaip to, re- 
novate) tkis shattered constitute* SV" 1 a 

Lieut. Chesney lieing, 
side entirely ih the Metflc 
surgical aid 
tous CC“ 

zs 


6 ! Elmore, Lieut. 

7 Morton 

9 Slade 
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nevertheless cmbmced this opportunity of Lieut Chesney fe.the first of some Offi- 
studying the Hindoostanee most assi- cers on Furlough, who might have benent- 
duoiisly ; and in the short space of only ed by my Lecture?*, whose name I could 
six weeks, his progress in it, the Persian with propriety insert in my Report ; aIM l 
and Nagrec characters, has been so Hatter- he has the singular merit and trouble of 
ing, that he will soon become a truly use- having almost immediately substituted an 
iiil linguist in die two most essential lan- excellent pronunciation of the Hindoos- 
guages of the East. The little which this tanee for a previously acquired bad habit 
Gentleman originally learned, through a in that respect, besides considerable collo- 
rcsidcncc of ten years in Hindoostan, was quial facility on sound principles, ior a jar- 
so very incorrect and ungrammatical, that gon which he now despises, as beneath the 
he now wonder at his being at all under- rank of an Officer, a Scholar, or a Gen- 
stood by the natives, though at no loss to tleman, independent of all other ad\an- 
account for certain perplexities in the exe- tages in British India. , 
cution of iiis orders oil several official occa- No. G, during a very limited and mter- 
sions, wherewi proper command of intelligi- rupted course of study, evinced talents, 
ble language was to him of some importance, with an amiable disposition, which will yet 
Conscious of former defects in this dc- render him a valuable soldier of tor tune, 
partment of local duty, Lieut. Chesney in whatever service lie may ultimately era- 
has determined, though a married man, to bark among the Company s Allies and 
compensate for past errors, imbibed in Auxiliaries. . 

common with his military comtemporarics, No. 8 lias just commenced, but with such 
by subsequent attainments in Oriental lite- energy and spirit, as a Hindoostanee stu- 
rature, for which he will have obtained an dent, that 1 may safely predict, of the 
ample stock of materials before his arrival King’s Army in the East- Indies, that it 
in Bengal, by persevering diligence on the will at least possess one uselul linguist 
voyage. It gives me infinite pleasure to when Lieut. Maclean shall have reached 
observe, that this indefatigable Officer owes the place of his destination in that hemis- 
no small share of his recently acquired phere ; where it would indeed be well for 
knowledge to Mr. Macgeorge’s social even- all parties, if tlie number of proficients in 
ing lessons, of two or three hours' dura- the native military tongue, throughout the 
tion ; and often when confined to his King’s troops, weffe greatly increased ; and 
couch by acute pain and bodily distress, for reasons which* in the present posture 
that would have deterred most people from of Continental pdlitics and aifairs, lie who 
e^ery exertion of this kind. runs, may read. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

RELIEF OF TROOPS.— V AG PORE SUBSIDIART 
FORCE. 

Fort JFilliam, August 11, 1821.— Tlie 
troops of every arm belonging to the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George, stationed with- 
in the territory of his Highness the Rajah 
of Nagpore, will be relieved at tlie earliest 
convenient period after tlie close of the 
rainy season, agreeably to instructions which 
will be furnished to his Excellency the 
Commander in Chief, by a division of the 
army of Bengal. 

Tlie Madras troops, when relieved, will 
proceed to such stations within the limits 
of their own Presidency, as may be in- 
dicated by the military Authorities at Fort 
St. George. 

The force at present cantoned at Hus- 
aalnabad, with such additional troops as 
may be hereafter ordered, will form the 
Bengal divisiOndestined for Nagpore, to 
h^enomiite^ Subsidiaiy 

Hflgrce, ” and commanded by Col Adams* 


C.B., who will also exercise a general con- 
troul over all the troops of this Presidency, 
south of the Nerbuddah, including the 
Garrison of Asseer Ghur. 

The Governor General in Council cannot 
look forward to the approaching return 
of the Madras division to its own Presi- 
dency, without adverting to tlie excellent 
conduct of those troops, while employed 
at Nagpore. Iiis Lordship in Council 
requests Colonel Scott, C. B., to accept 
for himself, as well as to communicate to 
the officers and men, who have been serv- 
ing under him, this signification of the 
Supreme Government’s entire satisfaction. 

W. Casement, Lt. Col. 

Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dept. 

PROMOTIONS, Ac. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY'S FORCES. 

BREVET RANK. 

July 3. TTie MoSt Noble the Comman- 
der in Chief in India is pleased to promote 
the undermentioned Subalterns of fifteen 
years standing andupWards, who had npj 
attained the ra^.Oif Captfdn op the 84th - 
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May 1891, to the brevet of that rank in 
the East Indies only from that date. 

Lieut. C. M. Christian, 34 th foot. 

Lieut. W. Booth, 53d foot. 

STAPP APPOINTMENTS. 

June 12. Brev. Maj. J. Macra, Itoyal 
Scots, to be Military Secretary to his Kxc. 
the Com inauder-in- Chief, vice Brev. Lieut. 
Col. Doyle, who has resigned. 

Brev. Maj. P. Stanhope, half-pay 56th 
foot, to he Military Secretary to the Gov, 
General, vice Macra. 

Lieut. G. Berwick, 13tli drags., to be 
Aide-dc-Camp on his Lordship’s personal 
staff, vice Brev. Maj. Stanhope. 

Lieut, the lion.G.T. Keppel, 24th foot, 
to be an Extra Aid-de-Camp to the Gov. 
General. 

22. Lieut. J. Clark, 47th foot, isappoint- 
ed to act as Major of Brigade to the King’s 
troops at Bombay during Capt. Moore’s 
absence, or until further orders. 

29. Brev. Maj. and Capt. Molloy, 12th 
foot, to he Aido-de-Cainp and Military 
Secretary to his Exc. Gen. Sir A. Camp- 
bell. 

July 5. Lieut. J. Campbell, 16th regt., 
to be Aide-de-Camp to liis Excellency 
Gen. Sir A. Campbell, Bart. 

LIGHT DRAGOONS. 

’Die Commander-In-Chief in India is 
pleased to make the following promotion 
until his Majesty’s pleasure shall he made 
known. 

8th Itegt. June 4. Cornet F. T. Fer- 
gusson, to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice N. Sneyd, deceased, 27th May 1821. 

REGIMENTS OF FOOT. 

'Die Commandcr-in- Chief in India is 
pleased to make the following promotions 
and appointments, until his Majesty’s plea- 
sure shall be made known. 

53d Fool. May 26. Brev.Maj. and Capt. 
John Wheatstone, to be Major without 
purchase, vice John Giles, deceased, 3d 
May 1821. 

Lieut. T.Van Buerle, from the 89th 
regt. to be Capt. of a company without 
purchase, vice J. Wheatstone, promoted, 
ditto. 

June 13. J. Wheatstone, gent., to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice H. Gray, 
promoted, 1st May 1821. 

59th Foot. July 9. S.B. Fleming, gent., 
to be Ensign without purchase, 1st July 
1821. 

65th Foot . May 29. Lieut. J. Hart to 
he Capt. of a company without purchase, 
▼ice W. J. Moorhouse, deceased, 5th May 
i82i. vy 

Ens. A. O’ Donnell xo be I^eut. with- 
out purchase, vfce & promoted, 

ditto. . .. :.M: y-V-'. ■ : '.- 


July 9* Lieut. And. Suteiy from half, 
pay of 28th foot, to be Lieut., Vice Madden, 
deceased, 1 3th June 1 821 . 

87 th Foot . June 13. Ensign Eugenius 
DeX’Etang, from 34th foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Jas. S. Cates, promoted, 3d May 
1821. 

8 9th Foot . June 4. Ensign J. S. Cates, 
from 87th foot, to be Lieut., without pur- 
chase, vice Van Buerle, promoted in the 
53d, 3d May 1821. 

FURLOUGHS. 

June 1. Cornet Lawrenson, 13th drag., 
for two years, to proceed to Europe, for 
the recovery of his health. 

Captain Gladwin, 17th foot, ditto ditto, 
on his private affairs. 

Captain Van Buerle, 53d foot, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

Col. Huskissou, 57th foot, ditto, ditto, 
ditto. 

12. Brev. Lieut. Col. and Major Doyle, 
14 th foot, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

22. Lieut. Cameron, 53d foot, ditto, 
ditto, for the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. Dclamain, 67th foot, ditto, ditto, 
on his private affairs. 

29 . Lieut. J. Robinson, 67th foot, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

July 6. Lieut. Stoyle, 1st foot, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Campbell, 59tli foot, ditto, ditto, 
for the recovery of liis health. 

Lieut. Long, 59th foot, ditto, ditto, 
ditto. 

21. Maj. Johnstone, 14tli foot, for nine 
months, to make a voyage to China, for the 
recovery of his health. 

27. Paymaster Darby, 8th drag., for 
twelve months, to proceed to Manilla, on 
his private affairs. 

Lieut. Franklin, 69th foot, for twelve 
months, to proceed to Europe, on his 
private affairs. 

Aug. 11. Captain Clarke, 46th foot, for 
two years, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Mai llano, 67th foot, for one year, 
ditto, ditto. 

18. Lieut. Vetherall, 11th Lt. Drags, 
to ditto, for three years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REFRACTORY RAJAH. 

CWpcc.— The following is an extract 
of a letter from Culpee, dated July 22, 
1821, detailing the particulars of an affair, 
which, from the character of the writer, 
may, we conceive, be relied on. We give 
the account in his own words. 

“ An extraordinary and rather unplea- 
sant occurrence happened here yesterday* 
which I will . endeavour to relate* a* simply^ 
and correctly aa possible. 7; 

About 9 a. m. yesterday a 
Rajah came down to the hou$e * 

Ainslie, the judge, with an armed- p|j|p ; 



m 

of aM 70 men: He Imd becn guilty of 
wme crime, for which he l ad been re- 
quired to surrender himself ( I understand 
he had caused the whole of the inhabitants 
of a village near his residence to be put 
to death) ; he however refused to give 
himself up, unless the whole of his armed 
followers, then present with him, were 
allowed to accompany him : which demand, 

. of course, could not be complied with. 
On his arrival to within about 200 paces 
of the Judge's house, he dismounted his 
horse, and seated himself in a chair in the 
midst of liis people, liaviug a chattah held 
over him ; his vakeel, priest, and others, 
also dismounted, and sent their horses a 
short way to the rear, towards where his 
camels, Sec. were halted. 

The Judge, by this time, had sent into 
garrison for military aid, and a company 
was immediately ordered from the fort, 
under command of Lieut. Jardine, of the 
2d bat. 12th N.I., and arrived at Mr. 
Ainslie's house (near two miles off) about 
eleven o'clock. In the mean time the va- 
keel waited on the Judge : but the Rajah 
would not leave his party, till Capt. Mid- 
dleton (an Officer of the 16th N. I., who 
happened to be on a visit at Culpee at 
the time, having volunteered to take com- 
mand of a company belonging to the 2d 
N. I. from Bandah, on duty at this post 
with the Gov. Gen.’s Agent, and which 
had no European officer with it) advanced 
singly from the head of the company 
(which, with Lieut. Jardine’s company, 
was drawn up within 25 paces of the 
Rajah's bivouac), and joining the opposite 
party, conversed some time with the Ra- 
jah, and at last persuaded him to go to 
the Judge's house ; which he consented to, 
accompanied merely by his priest, only on 
Capt. Middleton's passing his word that 
should he not come to terms with the Judge, 
he should be allowed to return to his party 
unmolested. 

Having remained a considerable time 
without arranging matters satisfactorily, 
the Rajah was allowed to return to his 
men as promised ; but he had no sooner 
reached them, than Lieut. Jardine charged 
them with his company, with the inten- 
tion of seizing the person of the Rajah, if 
possible, without bloodshed ; but they, ex- 
pecting the attempt would be made, and 
being determined to resist, had knelt down 
on one knee, and taking a cool deliberate 
aim, fired on the company as it advanced, 
and killed two men, besides wounding 
others. Lieut. Jardine then returned the 
fire, which brought the Rajah and up- 
wards of 20 of his people to the ground 
in a heap; many of the Rajah's men then 
rushed upon the sepoys, sword in hand, and 
with spears, &c. wounded several severe- 
ly, while others retreated a short distance 
fe te reload their matchlocks. Capt. Mid- 
" dfeton’* company now advanced, and fired 
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a volley, and some desultory firing con- 
tinued for a few minutes from the Rajah’s 
side, which kilted and wounded four men 
of Capt. Middleton's company. The af- 
fair at last ended in the Rajah and his 
whole party (with the exception of three 
or four who saved themselves by flight) 
being either shot or bayoneted. 

It is a singular thing, that (lie Rajah's 
head was found severed from his body, 
which is supposed to have been done by his 
own nephew, who was determined he 
should not live to be disgraced, as the 
wounds he received would not have caused 
liis death, he being merely shot through 
his thighs. The llajah is supposed not to 
have had a will of his own, but to have 
been forced to the rash act by the priest or 
brahman, and one of his associates ; the 
brahman took care to keep out of the way 
of danger himself, by leaving his master 
just before the firing commenced, under 
pretence of getting a drink of water, and 
he was afterwards seen running away across 
the plains; the vakeel remained in the 
Judge’s house till all was over. Some 
horses, matchlocks, swords, spears, lew- 
ters, &c. were taken, besides some valuable 
gold bracelets, and other ornaments be- 
longing to the llqjah, and are to be sold 
by auction to-morrow morning, for the 
purpose of being converted into prize- 
money for the benefit of the sepoys. 

The Judge and two or three other gen- 
tlemen were standing in the verandah, and 
saw the whole affair. Mrs. Ainslie had 
very fortunately been sent out of the way 
an hour or two before the fight commenced, 
as several shot struck the Judge's house in 
the verandah, where they were all stand- 
ing ; and this morning they must have had 
a pretty view of the field of battle, with 
upwards of GO dead bodies, some mangled 
in a horrible manner, almost immediately 
under the window's of the house.. The 
Rajah’s men had loaded their matchlocks 
with two ironballs in each, and one of 
our sepoys has four shot wounds on him. 
The whole number killed and wounded on 
our side is fourteen : the opposing parties 
were very nearly equal as to numbers, the 
tw o companies not having more than 40 
men in each present, tit for duty. 

I have just learnt that the Rajah's name 
was Chundur Huns, of Khodarrce, in the 
district of Koonch, in Bundlecund, and 
by his orders 34 men were atrociously 
murdered. He arrived at Culpee, under 
the pretence of giving himself up to jus- 
tice. He was an elderly man, with a long 
grey beard reaching down to his waist; 
both he and liis party had been taking in- 
toxicating drugs, as if determined to make 
themselves desperate. ’’—Co/. Jour. Aug. 6. 

Bttgsxs. * 

Extract of a Letter.?— “A friend at Nee- 
mutch writes to zb* t&ai. some time back 
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the Bheels in tlmt neighbourhood became Mr. W. M. Fleming, third Judge of 
in their aggressions so daring as to render the Provincial Court of Appeal and Court 
necessary, for their restraint, the presence of Circuit for the Division of Patna* 
amongst them of a small infantry force. Mr. Thomas Perry, Fourth Judge of 

This party, which was posted on the ditto ditto, 
verge of tlie Bhecl jungle, was command- Mr. F. C. Smith, Judge and Magis- 
ed, it seems, by Lieut. Hepburne, of the trate of Etawah. 

5tli regt., who having resolved, if prac- Mr. 1\ E. Patton, ditto ditto of Mir- 
ticable, to beat up their quarters, exerted zapore. 

himself to obtain correct information re- Mr. J. It. Hutchinson* ditto ditto of 


garding the haunts of the most active of 
this thievish race. Having gained intel- 
ligence that could be depended upon, 
Lieut. Hepburne concerted his plan for a 
surprise, which met with complete success. 
By a skilful arrangement, the scouts by 
whom his camp was closely watched were 
deceived, arid after a rapid night’s march, 
the detachment reached, about daybreak, 
the nest of the Bheels, who at that hour 
reposed in security. The avenues leading 
from that place were seized ere any alarm 
could be given; the consequence was, that 
many prisoners fell into the hands of the 
detachment, with the sacrifice of very 
few lives. 

Amongst the prisoners, the most no- 
torious offenders have since been executed. 
The Bheel character does not appear to be 
sufficiently understood to enable any one 
to determine liow far this summary ex- 
ample may operate as a corrective to tlieir 
predatory habits ; should it not deter from 
a recurrence to their mal-practices, it may 
exasperate them to add in vengeance cru- 
elty and murder to tlieir robberies.” 

Another Letter from Necmutch notices 
a second assault made by tlie same detach - 
ment, on a village where another band of 
these plunderers, but of the Mogie race, 
were sheltered. Success rewarded tlie ef- 
forts of the officer and his party on this oc- 
casion also. The casualties on tlie side of 
the Mogies exceeded considerably the loss 
sustained by the Bheels.— Jnd. Gaz. 


CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department . 

Aug. K). Mr. A. W. Begbie, to be Re- 
gister of the Civil Court of the Northern 
Division of Bundlccund. 

Mr. G. Mainwaring, Register of the 
Zillah Court at Juanpore. 

Mr. H. Nisbet, additional Register of 
tlie Zillah Court of Allahabad. 

Mr. W. Blackburne, Register of the 
Zillah Court of Mirzapore. 

17. Mr. A. B. Tod, third Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal, and Court of 
Circuit for the division of . Calcutta. 

Mr. C. R. Martin, fourth Judge of 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. G. C. Master, second Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Court of 
Circuit for the division of Dacca.* 


Burdwaun. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS* 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

BREVET RANK. 

May 25. The undermentioned' Officers 
in the Hon. Company’s Army, Cadets 
of the 3d and 4th classes of 1805, who 
on the 24 th May 1821 were Subalterns 
of fifteen years standing, are promoted 
to the rank of Captain by Brevet from 
that date, agreeably to the rule laid down 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Lieut. T. Dickenson, 28th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. T. Mon tenth, 17th ditto. 

Lieut. G. W. Moseley, 19th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Walker, 28th ditto. 

Lieut. H. P. Carleton, European regt. 

Lieut. T. Wardlaw, 23d regt. N. J. 

Lieut. G. R. Pemberton, 28th ditto. 

Lieut. D. If. Iieptmstall, 15th ditto. 

Lieut. II. C. M. Cox, 29th ditto. 

Lieut. II. Dwyer, 21st ditto. 

Lieut. J. Craigie, 18th ditto. 

Lieut. J. H. I. ester, 18th ditto. 

Lieut. E. C. Snevd, 3d ditto. 

Lieut. G F. Holland, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. H. Sibbald, 21st ditto. 

Lieut. S. C. Crooke, 20th ditto. 

Lieut. S. Speck, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. F. Crossley, European regt. 

Lieut. S. Delap, 24th regt. N. I. 

Lieut. W. II. Hayes, 27th ditto. 

Lieut. A. Wight, 4th ditto. 

Lieut;. W. Warde, 5th regt. L. C. 

Lieut. A. F. P. McLeod, 2d regt. N.I. 

Lieut. J. Parson, 25th ditto. 

Lieut, A. Pope, 8th regt. L. C. 

Lieut. S. Moody, 4th regt. N. I. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERA I. APPOINTMENTS. 

May 12. Lieut. Bunbury, Interp. and 
Quart. Mast. 1st bat. 20th N. I., to act 
as Station Staff at Barrackpore, during 
the absence of the Brigade Major on duty. 

19. Ensign J. Lecson, 21st regt. N.L, 
to be Sub- Assist, in tlie Stud Institution, 
in Hurriaua, under Lieut. Lumsdoine. 

Capt. G. Hunter, 21st regt. N. I., to 
be a temporary Sub- Assist, in the Stud 
Institution at Ghazcepore. 

June 2. Mr. II. Wood to be President 
of the Board of Superintendence for im- 
proving the breed of cattle, in the room 
of Lieut. Col. G. II. Fagan, deceased. 

Lieut. Colonel R. Stevenson, officiating 
Quart .Mast. Gen. to officiate as President 
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to the Board of SiipdHbWiidence, during June 16. £ns. C. Boyd, to be Lieut., 
the absence of Mr, Wood from Bengal. from 12tli June 1821, vice Bagnold, de- 
Capt. W. S. Beatson, Assist. A dj.Gen., ceased, 
to be a Member of the Board of Super- 18. Lieut. C. Boyd is posted to 2d bat. 
intendence. 28. Lieut. R. W. Forster to be Interp. 

3. Capt. J. Delamain, 7tli regt. N.I., and Quart. -Mast, to 2d bat., vice Bagnold, 
is appointed to tlie command of the Bhecl deceased. 


Corps stationed at Mundlasir. 

9. The Commander-in-chief is pleased 
to permit an exchange of stations between 
Brigade Majors Pester and Faithful ; the 
former is accordingly appointed to Cut- 
tack, and the latter to Dinapore. 

Lieut (now Capt.) Colvin, of Engi- 
neers, is appointed to the charge of the 
late Capt. Blanc’s Office as Superinten- 
dent of Canals in the Delhi territory. 

15. Lieut. Murray, Assist. Polit. Agent 
at Loodianah, to act as Executive Officer 
at that station from the 1 8th ultimo, the 
date of Captain lllane’s decease; Lieut. 
Murray’s appointment is to cease on the 
return to his station of Lieut. Swetenham, 
of Engineers. 

30. Lieut. Col. 1L Stevenson, Deputy 
Com. Gen., to be Quart. Mast. Gen. of the 
Army, and Major U. 11. Cunlifle, Assist. 
Com. Gen., to be Dep.Com.Gen. 

July 7. Capt. Geo. Hunter, 21st regt.. 
N.I., to be u Sub- Assist, in the Stud 
Institution. 

LIGHT CAVALRY. 

3d Regt. May 19. Capt. * P. Dunbar, 
to be Major ; Lieut. C. C. Smyth, to ho 
Captain; and Cornet F. Dibdin, to be 
Lieut, from the 8tli May 1821, in succes- 
sion to Ryder, deceased. 

Cornet ]H)stcd. 

June 25. Cornet Parker (lately arrivedj 
to do duty with 8th regt., at Partabgurh. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

June 2. Sen. Major John Gibbs, to be 
Lieut. Col., from 25th May 1821, vice G. 
II. Fagan, deceased. 

2d Regt. July 7. Ens. G. Tempi er, to be 
Lieut., from 25th June 1821, vice Baum- 
gardt, deceased. 

10 th Regt. May 18. Capt. E. Wyatt is 
removed from 1st to 2d bat., and Capt. 
A. Dunsmorc from 2d to 1st bat. 

June 15. Lieut. Hull, to act as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat., during the 
absence of Lieut, and Interp. and Quart. 
Mast. Bacon. 

12 th Regt . May 12. Lieut Colonel J. 
Cock (new promotion) is posted to the 
1st bat. 

June 27. Lieut. Iliff to act as Adj. 
and Quart Mast, to 2d bat. during the 
absence of Lieut, and Adj. Bruce. 

ISf/i Regt. May 9. Capt. J. Elliott and 
Lieut. W. Grant are posted to 1st bat 

Major W. Blake is posted to 2d bat 


Lieut. W. Hodgson, to be Adj. to 2d 
bat., vice Forster. 

14th Regt. July 7. Ensign J. W. J. 
Ouseley, to be Lieut., vice Lofft, retired 
date of com. 1st Jan. 1821. 

16th Regt. June 2. Capt. Arthur Man- 
ners to be Major, from 25th May 1821, 
in succession to Gibbs, promoted. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. L. 11. Stay to 
be Captain of a Company, ditto ditto. 

Ensign William Ilickey to be Lieut., 
ditto ditto. 

9. Major Durant and Lieut. Hickey are 
posted to 1st. bat. 

Lieut-Col. Gibbs, Major Manners, and 
Capt. Stacy, are posted to 2d bat. 

17 th Regt. July 7. Ensign W. Dalzell 
to be Lieut., vice Lockhart resigned ; date 
of com. 1st Jan. 1821. 

2D* Regt. May 9. Major J. Vaughan, 
Capt. J. C. O’Dell* and Lieut. W.1I. Hal- 
ford, are posted to 1st bat. 

Major W. Blake and Capt. G. Case- 
ment are posted to 2d bat. 

26/A Regt. May 15. Capt. and Lieut. 
P. P. Morgan to be Capt. of a Company, 
and Ens. T. Roberts to be Lieut., from 
1 2th May 1821, ire succession to Dickson, 
deceased 

Capt. Dunlop, Capt. Presgrave, and 
Capt. Morgan, are posted to 1st bat. 

Capt. Watson, Capt. Day, and Lieut. 
Roberts, are posted to 2d bat. 

June 6. Lieut. M‘Bean to act as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. during the 
absence of Brev. Capt. Stewart, on sick 
leave. 

2 Sl/t Regt. May 19. Ens. A. II. Jelli- 
coe to be Lieut., from 6th May 1821, vice 
Turner, deceased. 

22. Lieut. A. IL Jellicoc is posted to 
I st bat. . 

30 th Regt. June 2. Ens. E. Mors head 
to be Lieut., vice Purvis, retired ; date of 
com. 1st Jan. 1821. 

9. Lieut. Dickson is posted to 1st, and 
Lieut. Morehead to 2d bat. 

Local Corjts , $c. May 12. Lieut. T. 
Frobisher, 29th regt., to do duty with the 
Nagpore Auxiliary Horse. 

21. Lieut. A. Carnegy, 2d bat. 11th 
regt., to be Adjt. to the llamgurh Bat- 
talion, vice Fro?)isher. 

28. Lieut. J. D. Syers to act as Adjut. 
to the Ramgurh Corps until the arrival of 
Lieut, Carnegy, 

June 9. Ens. R. E. Kerr, 1st bat. 29th 
regt. N. L, to do duty with 1st Nuseeree 
Battalion, and directed 1 to join without de- 
lay. -V ■ ) 



May* 9. Ensign Jamas Burney, from 23d 
regt. to 1st regt., as junior Ensign, and 
posted to 2d bat. at Pertabgurh. 

12. Lieut. Col. C. Fagan, from 1st bat. 
1 <)th to 1st bat. 24th. 

Lieut. Col. T. Pcnson, from 1st bat. 24th 
to 1st bat. 1 9th. 

Lieut. Col. Imlach, from 1st bat. 21st 
to 1st bat. 4th. % 

Lieut. Col. J. N. Smith, from 1 st bat. 
1 2th to 1st but. 2 1 st. 

Lieut. Col. (Brigadier) Vanrenen, from 
id bat-. 1 3th, to 2d bat. 2.5th. 

Lieut. Col. Mhapluud, from 2d bat. 25th 
o 2d bat. lath. 

June 4. Ensign T. Ly sight, from Cth 
xt 7th regt., and posteil to 2d bat. 

{>. Lieut. Col. J. R. lumley, from 2d 
jat. 16th to 1st liat- 28th. 

Ensigns Posted . 

June 6. The undermentioned Ensigns 


Pha- 

afi*urta(&gi^/^ Wn * 

Ensigns J. Foley, H. Mackintosh, ' C. 
Chester, W. Ilanmer, B. Scott, A. E. M*£- 
Murdo, IT. B. Smithj J. B. D. Galian, W. 
Palmer, A. Watt, D. Balderston, F. Bea- 
ty, A. Charlton, O. W. Span, E. E. Lud - 
low, A. L. Durie, T. P. Ellis, John Clark, 
Robert McNair, Horace Basely, Robert 
Stewart, Uy. C. Boilcau, Andrew Clarke, 
J. O. Oldham, 8. Long, C. If. Cobbe, 
A. M. L. Maclean, G. Wilson, John W. 
James Maclean, E, J. Betts, James Gres- 
ham, Bui 'strode Bygrave, John Russell, 
Wm. A. Smith, J. T. Lowe, and E. Carte 
with Hon. Comp. European Regiment at 
Ghazeepore. 

1 9. Ensign J. G. Gordon, ditto, ditto. 
23. Ensign J. E. Dawes, with 2d bat. 
30th regt.. N. I., at Dacca. 

25. Ensign Agnew, with European Regt. 
at Ghazeepore. 


having been reported by tlie O dicer com- 
. nanding the European Regiment, quali- 
fied to join Native Corps, they are accord - 
ugly directed to join their respective bat- 
alums without delay, with the exceptions 
hereafter notified. 

Ensign W. F. Bcatson, 1st bat. 25th 
regt., Loodeanali. 

Ensign H. Compton, 2d bat. 1 Gill regt., 
Asseergurb. 

Ensign A. J. Fraser, 1st bat. 15th regt., 


27. Ensign Cobbe, with 1st bat. 10th 
N. I., instead of European Regt-, at Gha- 
zeepore. 

Ensigns J. Clarke and E. E. Ludlow, 
instead of joining Europ. Regt., to pro- 
ceed to Delhi, and place themselves under 
tlie orders of Maj.-Gen. Sir D. Ochterlony. 

July G. Ensign J. T. Lowe, instead of 
proceeding to Ghazeepore, to repair to Kis- 
seu gunge, and join 1st bat. 23d N. I. 


Allighur 

Ensign Hugh Troup, 1st bat. 4th regt., 
Muttra. 

Ensign P. Grant, 2d bat. 11th regt., 
Ilarrackpore. 

Ensign W. G. J. Robe, 2d bat. 10th 
regt., Berliampore. 

Ensign Colin Troup, 1st bat. 6th regt., 
Goorgong. 

Ensign it. Somerville, 2d bat. 2 1st regt , 
Lucknow. 

With reference to the remote situations 
of their own Corps, the undermentioned 
will join and do duty with the Battalions 
specified against their names until the 1st 
October, when they are to join their pro- 
per Battalions. 

Ensign W. F. Beatson, 2d bat. 1st regt., 
Pertabgurh. . 

Ensigns Hugh and Colin Troup, 1st 
bat. Utn regt., Benares. 

Ensign H. Compton, 2d bat. 2.3d regt., 
Dinapore. 

CORNETS AND ENSIGNS (RECENTLY ADMIT- 
TED 'AND promoted) APPOINTED TO' DO 


ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 

May 8. lst-Lieut. 11. C. Dickson is re- 
moved from 7th to 4tli comp. 1st bat. 

2d- Lieut. J. Scott, from 4th comp, of 1st 
to 2d comp, of 3d bat. 

J une 2. Maj . James Alimuty to be Lieut. 
Col., from 14th of Jan. 1821, in succession 
to Hill, deceased. 

Capt. and Brev.-Major J. F. Dundas, to 
be Major, ditto. 

lst-Lieut. G. N. C. Campbell, to be 
Captain of a Company, ditto. 

2d- Lieut. J. W. Scott, to be lst-Lieut. 
ditto ditto. 

6. 2d-Lieut. McMorine is removed 
from 2d to 1st comp. 1st bat. 

2d-Lieut. Lawrensop, from 1 ltli comp. 
4th bat., to 2d comp. 1st bat. 

2d- Lieut. Campbell, from 5tli comp. 
3d bat., to 4th comp. 1st bat. 

2d- Lieut, Garrett, from 2d comp. 3d 
bat., to 3d comp. 1st bat. 

2d-Lieut. B. Williams, from 6th comp. 
3d bat., to 6th comp. 1st bat. 

2d-Lieut. R. IJorsford, from 7th comp. 


»VTY. 3d bat., to 6tli comp. 2d bat. 

May 9. Ensign John Burney to do duty 2di-|^dt, Wade, from 4th comp, to 7th 
with the European Esgimeht Ei Ghastee- comp. 2d bat, '* ........ 

pore. ©V 27. 2d- Lieut. J. I. Mo watt is posted to 

June 7. ..CornemJi^ 2d comp. 3d bat.. . 

Clayton, ‘ July7, l*M>eut PonaM^ciilift^rM^ 

Bundlekund. ^ 
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with rank from the 14thJan. 1 852 1 , in suc- 
cession to ilundas, promoted. 

2d- Lieut. S. W . lienn^tt, to be lst-Iieut. 
from the same date, in succession to Mac- 
alister. 

7. The commissions of Capt. G. N. C. 
Campbell, and 1st- Lieut. I). Ewart, of 
the Artillery regt., are antedated to the 
13tli Dec. 1820. 

CORPS OP ENGINEERS. 

June Lieut. John Colvin to be Cap!., 
from the 18th May 1821, vice Blanc, de- 
ceased. 

Ens. E. J. Smith to be Lieut., from the 
same date, vice Colvin, promoted. 

ORDNANCE. 

May 8. Dep. Assist. Com. 1"). Nash is 
removed to the Malwa l'ieid Force, and 
directed to join the Depot at Jam without 
delay. 

Dep. Assist. Com. Kembcll to the Ma- 
gazine at Futtygluir. 

Conduct. Joyce to the Magazine at 
Agra. 

Conduct. Hinton to the Magazine at 
Dinapore. 

Conduct. Glassup to the Malwn Field 
Force. 

Conduct. Claxton to the Sagor Field 
Force. 

Conduct. Ovinger to the Magazine at 
Allahabad. 

PIONEERS. 

May 21. Lieut. 1*. C. Anderson, 6‘th 
regt. N.I., to do duty with the Corps of 
Pioneers or Sappers, vice llideout, attached 
to the Nizam’s Service. 

.MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

April 3. Hospital Assist. Surg. II. W. 
Voysey to be Assist. Surg. to 1st foot, vice 
T. Bolton, deceased, 30th March 1821. 

May 15. Assist. Surg. M. Macleod is 
posted to 1st bat. 13th regt. N. L 
. 19. Assist. Surg. 15. Ilardtman, M. D., 
to be Sub- Assist, in the Stud Institution in 
the Upper Provinces, under Capt. Wyatt. 

25. Assist. Surg. Adam Napier to per- 
formthe Medical duties at the Civil Station 
of Purneah. 

Assist. Surg. H. Newmarch to the Me- 
dical charge of the Lower Orphan School, 
vice Napier. 

Surg. W. P. Mustou to officiate as Gar- 
rison Surgeon, during the absence of Surg. 
Swiney, on sick certificate. 

Second Garrison Assist. Surg. A. 11. 
Jackson, Al. D., to be 1st Garrison Assist. 
Surg., vice Newmarch ; and Assist. Surg. 
It. M. M. Thomson, M.D., to be 2d Gar- 
rison Assist. Surg., vice Jackson. 

J une 2. Assist. Surg . Nisliet is appoir t- 
ed to the Medical charge of the Civil Sta- 
tion at Tippcrah, vice Officiating Assist. 


Surg. Hobt. Harding relieved ; to have 
effect from the 22d ult. 

6. Assist. Surg. Johnston, 1st Roliillali 
Cavalry, will proceed in Medical charge of 
the detachment to Cawnpore, where lie 
will receive further orders from Maj. Gen. 
Sir G. MartindelL 

9. Officiating Assist. Surg. John Da- 
vidson to do duty with H.M.’s 8tli drags. 

1 2. Assist. Surg. J. C. Paterson, G. M. 
Paterson, and A. Pringle, are uttached to 
the Presidency General Hospital. 

Assist. Surg. J. Drever is attached to 
the 3d bat. of Artillery, and will join the 
head- quarters at Dum-Dum., 

13. Surg. John Crawfurd is posted to 
7th regt. N I., from L\5tli ult., the date of 
his return to Fort William from furlough. 

It). Sen. Assist. Surg. Jehosanhat Cas- 
tell, to be Surgeon, from 10th June 1821, 
vice impey, deceased. 

18. Surg. J. Cast ell is posted to Glh 
N. I., and directed to continue with 1st 
bat. of the re^t. 

27. Assist. Surg. David Pullar is at- 
tached to tin? General Hospital at the Pre- 
sidency until further orders. 

July 6. Assist, Surg. J. C. Paterson is 
appointed to proceed in Medical charge of 
young Officers about to leave the Presi- 
dency for Ghazetporc ; from which statiou 
he will continue his journey by water to 
C'aw npore, \vhen$ lie is to do duty under 
the orders of the Superintending Surgeon 
till otherwise disposed of. 

Assist. Surg. Geo. Murray Paterson, 
now r at the General Hospital, is appointed 
to do duty with the Artillery at Dum- 
Dum, under Surg. Mollis. 

FURLOUGHS. 

May 12. Surg. Jas. Gibb, 2d Assist, to 
the Superintciidant of the Stud, to proceed 
to the Mauritius for six months, for the 
benefit of his health. 

Lieut. H. Carter, 14th, or Saugor Di- 
vision, to ditto, for 12 months, for ditto. 

19. Lieut. W. Sargent, 29th regt. N. I., 
to the Isle of France, for six months, for 
the benefit of his health. 

June 13. Lieut. G. N. Johnstone, 13th 
regt. N, I., to China, for 12 months, for 
ditto. 

16. Assist. Surg. W. Frazer, to Europe, 
for one year, without pay, on private 
affairs. ; 

July 7. Capt. C. Peach, commanding 
I5u rd wan Prov. Bat., to the Cape of Good 
Hope, for 12 months, for his health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme Court, 

British Subjects. 

A very important and interesting case 
lifts lately been argued before the Supreme 
Court. It w^' «^ from the Pro- 
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vincial Court of Mootshedabad, Charles 
Heed, Esq, plaintiff, v. Byjuant Sing. 
Tlie important point to be decided was, 
whether or not tlie plaintiff was entitled to 
the rights and privileges of a British sub- 
ject ? Mr. Fcrgusson made a very able 
speech on the part of the plaintiff, and was 
followed on the same side by Mr. Comp- 
ton. After a reply from tlie King’s Ad- 
vocate General, the Court pronounced 
their judgment, as far as we could collect, 
to the following effect : “ That, in this 
country, a person wlmse father is a British 
subject, bufdiorn, not in lawful wedlock, 
of a woman who is not a British subject, 
is, according to the uniform practice of 
the Courts, and the evident intention of 
the statutes that respect India, not consi- 
dered as a British subject.” The case is, 
we understand, to he appealed to England. 
The Bench recommended to the plaintiff 
to bring the subject to the notice of the 
Legislature, by a petition, in conjunction 
with all those who are placed in the same 
p rcdicamont. — Mad. Cour . 

Supreme Court , July 3, 1821. 

Trial of Natives for Forgery. 

Four natives were put to the bar on a 
charge of forging a deed, anti uttering it, 
knowing it to be forged. The document 
said to have been forged was a habi-naimih, 
or deed of gift, from Shnik Amoo lo Ashoof 
Raw, his wife ; and this deed, or a transla- 
tion of it by Mr. Blacquiere, had been pro- 
duced on the part of the plaintiff in a case 
formerly before the Court: tlie case of 
Malnnood Ally Khan r. Ham Cossim Sing. 
The chief circumstances that excited a sus- 
picion of tlie forgery were, that there was 
affixed to the deed the name of a Cazcc of 
Calcutta, who proves not to have been alive 
at the time; that the seal attached to it did 
not in the least: resemble the real seal of 
the Cazee of that period ; that Ashoof Haw, 
who was ejected from the property and 
thrown into gaol (where she tiled), never 
attempted to avail herself of that deed, 
which she undoubtedly would have done 
had she known that there was such a deed. 
Mr. Fcrgusson, counsel for the prisoners, 
argued, upon the genera] ground, that as 
an attorney is not bound to disclose any 
thing that has been communicated to him 
by liis client, a translator, as being a con- 
fidential person employed by the attorney, 
must be. considered as precisely in tlie 
same situation in this respect with the at- 
torney himself. To this it was replied by 
the Advocate General, that the deed in 
question was given to Mr. Blacquiere, in* 
terpreter and translator to tlie Court, to bo 
translated, for tlie purpose of being pro- 
duced i n Court. The Hon. Chief J u stice 
expressed it to bo his opinion, that what- 
ever is communicated to an attorney con- 
fufentmUy , he cmihqi be called upon to 
dispose for the p«r pose 6fl>eing i ntroduced 


in Court Mr. Fergussoh, with great sub- 
mission, contested the hitter point, urging 
that it would produce a necessity for in- 
quiry on every occasion, what was commu- 
nicated to tlie attorney for tlie purpose of 
being produced in Court, and what not : 
and would destroy entirely all confidence 
between attorney and client. Tlie argu- 
ment turning upon this point, whether the 
document in question had been given to 
Mr. Blacquiere for translation confiden- 
tially or not, or in his capacity of inter- 
preter and translator to tlie Court, — Lewis 
Nemy being sworn, deposed, that he as- 
sists Mr. Blacquiere in translating papers; 
that he does not think himself warranted 
to disclose any thing that comes to his 
knowledge, in this manner, confidentially, 
through Mr. Blacquiere. — Mr. Blacquiere 
being sworn, deposed, a paper having been 
exhibited to him, that lie translated the 
original from which it was taken. Ques- 
tioned by Mr. Fcrgusson. In what capa- 
city did you receive that paper from Mr. 
Denman? As an interpreter or translator 
generally. Were you employed by any 
other person than Mr. Denman, or in any 
other capacity hut that of a translator ? No. 
He deposed that he has been interpreter 
and translator of the Court since I7i)2 ; 
that when papers are given him by the 
Court to translate, he considers hilnself, 
in that case, as acting in the capacity of 
public translator to the Court ; but when 
papers arc given him by an attorney, he 
considers them the same as if received 
from any private individual, and lo be pro- 
duced or not, according to the pleasure of 
the party. — Mr. East argued, that as the 
same document had subsequently been 
produced in Court, and was then attested 
by Mr. Blacquiere to bo ail authentic do- 
cument, the character of Mr. Blacquiere 
had undergone a change during the course 
of the proceedings : he ceased to he in the 
situation of a confidential attorney, and 
came to act in the character of a public 
officer of the Court.— -The Chief Justice 
thought this a mere argument of fiction. 
If an attorney had any document given 
him confidentially by his client, which was 
afterwards publicly read in Court, the at- 
torney might give evidence as to what, he 
had heard in Court; but he would not be 
allowed to refresh his recollection bv the 
perusal of any paper communicated to 
him confidentially. A case of Burroughs 
was referred to by the counsel, in which a 
paper had been produced before a Grand 
Jury; yet it was decided, that the attorney 
could not be compelled to produce it. The 
Hon. the Chief Justice following this pre- 
cedent, the prisoners w ere discharged for 
want of evidence. — Col. Jour. 

C AWN PORE KREE-SCHOOL. . 

At a Meeting held at the Assembly 
Iloonis at Cawnpore, on Saturday the 19 th 
'2 A 2 
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May 1821, pursuant tft public notice, ami 
agreeable to the proposal of Maj. Gen. Sir 
Gabriel Martindell, K.C.B., to frame 
rules for the management of tlie Cawn- 
pore Free- School : H. G. Christian, Esq. ; 
W. W. Bird, Esq. ; W. II. Valpy, Esq. ; 
G. Reddie, Esq. ; Maj. Watson, Dep. Adj. 
Gen.; Capt. Parke, Brigade Maj.; Capt. 
Jenkins, Barrack Master ; and llev. II. L. 
Williams, Chaplain, being present : it was 
resolved, 

1st. That the Cawnpore School Associa- 
tion be rcgulateil in its proceedings, with 
reference to the rules observed in other 
similar Institutions, subject to the confroul 
of a Committee appointed by the subscrib- 
ing members, and that its object be to 
afford board and education to such chil- 
dren, the offspring of Europeans, who 
may have been left destitute in Cawnpore 
and its vicinity, and to provide the means 
of elementary instruction for children and 
adults (Christians and natives), within the 
same range. 

2dly. That the instructions of the Chris- 
tians in the school shall include reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, the Book of Common 
Prayer, Religious Tracts, and such works as 
are calculated to bring them to a know- 
ledge of the religion they profess. That 
the instruction of the natives shall include 
reading, writing, and accounts, in the 
Iliudoostancc and Persian languages ; for 
which purpose hooks, such as have bean 
introduced among native schools in and 
about Calcutta, be procured ; and that the 
reading of the Bible, or other books iiictil- 
catingChrfstian knowledge, he encouraged, 
but not required. 

3dly. That instructions in English he 
extended to natives, only as the reward of 
proficiency. 

4thly. That persons availing themselves 
of the advantages of the school be requir- 
ed, when aide, to aid the Institution by a 
monthly contribution. 

5thly. That a Committee, consisting of 
a President and five membei's, be elected 
half-yearly, to controul the details of the 
Institution, to report the progress of the 
scholars, and to lay before the General 
Meeting a statement of accounts, &c. 

0'f.lily. That a General Meeting of Sub- 
scribers and Benefactors he held half yearly 
(of which due notice will be given), for the 
purpose of examining the pupils reading, 
and adopting the report of the Committee, 
discussing and regulating any new mat- 
ters connected with the general objects of 
the Institution, and for electing a new 
Committee and officers. 

7thly. That Major-General Sir Gabriel 
Martindell, K.C.B., having projected and 
mainly contributed' to form the present as- 
sociation, be elected lYtron, and be re- 


quested to accept the office of President of 
the Committee. 

8thly. That the Rev. H. L. Williams, 
A.B., chaplain of Cawnpore, be elected a 
permanent member of the Committee, 
and be requested to become Secretary 
thereof. 

Otlily. That Messrs. Christian, Valpy, 
and lleddic, and Capt. Parke, be elected 
members of the present Committee, and 
that Capt. Ban norm a. i be requested to act 
as Treasurer and Collector of the In- 
stitution. 

lOtlily. That the Committee solicit the 
co-operation of some Lady or Ladies at 
Cawnpore, in the superintendence of the 
Female Department. 

lllh. That these Resolutions be copied 
and circulated, with the list of Benefactors, 
and that donations and subscriptions be so- 
licited from corporate bodies and individuals 
for the support of the Institution. — Cal. 
Gov. Gaz. 

WEATHER— ©ISE ASK CHOI’S, &C. 

Extracts from Letters. 

Cawnpore , Ju& 21, 1821.—“ Since the 
dispatch of my last, the rains have con- 
tinued with regularity and moderation, 
until three days ago, when such a heavy 
and lasting fait /of rain came on, as has 
seldom been experienced on this side of 
India. The whole face of the country 
appeared one sheet of water, from the 
effects of this, and one or two subsequent 
showers, and a corresponding and rapid 
rise in the Ganges was the result. Such 
however is the nature of the ground here, 
that the water very quickly disappeared 
from the cantonment, anil the numerous 
ravines with which it is intersected, were 
seen filled with water, and running with a 
rapidity which resembled rather in ap- 
pearance that of a mountain torrent, tlmu 
the rivulets of a champaign country. 

The change in the temperature of our 
atmosphere has made considerable altera- 
tion in the nature of the sickness which 
is constantly so prevalent at Cawnpore, 
without however having caused any great 
abatement of it.* Cholera Morbus is no 
longer heard of, and apoplexy appears sa- 
tisfied with the numbers who have fallen 
victims to it: hut in their place, two very 
successful rivals have made their appear- 
ance : the violent bilious, and brain fevers. 
These pests are not, like their predecessors, 
confined to the barracks of the soldiers, 
but extend equally among the other parts 
of our European community; attacking 

* The number of sick in the hospital of H.M.'s 
24th rejjt., is at present one hundred and thirty- 
six. During tbecareerof those Prime Ministers 
of the King of Terrors^Cholera and Apoplexy— 
the nnmbcr. f am informed, was as high as one 
hundred ami seventy or eighty. 
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alike the man of temperate, free, and ab- 
stemious habits of life. The results, how- 
ever, of the two latter diseases have not 
proved so frequently fatal as have those of 
the former ; yet, in many instances, they 
have come cm with a degree of rapidity 
and violence that has been truly alarming. 

This very favourable commencement 
of the rainy season lias put the native cul- 
tivators into very line spirits ; grain of 
every sort has become cheaper in our 
bazars, and abundantly rich crops arc con- 
fidently looked for. The accounts from 
Luckncnv, and other places in the vicinity, 
arc equally favourable regarding the rains, 
and anticipated plentiful harvest.” 

Allahabad , July 21, 1821.*—“ Yesterday, 
between three and four o’clock 1 *. ai., the 
inhabitants of this station were gratified 
by the appearance of a large watcr-spout, 
which formed in the Ganges opposite to 
the lines, and was wafted by the wind 
and current for a considerable space clown 
the stream, when it burst opposite to the 
point at Darsa Gunge. It was one of the 
largest of these phenomena I remember to 
have seen ; the column descended in a 
beautiful serpentine line from the clouds, 
and very evidently exhibited a spiral mo- 
tion within its concavity, something similar 
to the circulation of the blood in a living 
animal. This idea was so firmly im- 
pressed upon the natives, that with their 
usual sapience, they explained the appear- 
ance, by declaring that an immense leech 
had ascended for tlic purpose of extracting 
the moisture of the skies. A thick black 
cloud charged with lightning and rain, 
poured over the station at the time this 
phenomenon occurred. Our rains have 
completely set in, but it is still very hot : 
the thermometer generally ranging between 
88 and 96 deg.” 

Ghazccpore, July 23, 1821.—“ The 

state of the weather still holds out favour- 
able to the troops in point of health, but 
the excessive heat is quite insupportable, 
notwithstanding the heavy fall of rain. 
The natives seem to be in tolerably good 
health and spirits, and are using every ex- 
ertion to cultivate their respective lots of 
ground. Nothing of any importance has 
occurred since my last.” 

Moarshedabtid , Aug. 6, 1821.—“ Since 
my last, wc have had a plentiful fall of 
rain, and 1 am happy to say the grain 
crops liave a very promising appearance, 
and may now be safely calculated upon as 
being past the danger to be apprehended 
from heavy rains; but notwithstanding 
the quantity of water that has fallen, the 
weather at intervals is intensely hot. As 
a proof of the excessive heat, 1 shall 
merely state the reply of a respectable na- 
tive, when it was- remarked by a gentle- 
man, who bad' been long resident in In-* 
dio, that so hot 

a season : expected (hat you 


will find it hot ; but j, who am a native 
of this country, And the heat very op- 
pressive* I am advanced in years, and 
do not recollect experiencing a similar 
season.* ” 

Madhabdea , Aug. 6, 1821. — “ I see lu> 
remarks in your paper of the weather 
about Furreedpore, or the indigo-plant, 
which is in the highest perfection, hut the 
waters are so low there is no getting at it, 
and wlnt does come in, having been ripe 
upwards of a month, is chiefly lifeless, and 
gives no produce from the slow rise of the 
Ganges. The churs that yearly used to 
be inundated and the plant damaged, an- 
swered better than ever known before; 
not a leaf has been lost, but the produce 
as usual from cliur-plant, very poor; the 
general and chief complaint is waiit of 
produce. The weather has been stormy, 
and a good part of July very rainy. There 
will be a great deal of indigo made this 
year, three times the quantity of last year 
in tliis quarter.** 

DEATH OK A NATIVE AUTHOR. 

We are deeply concerned to state, that 
Bruja-moluma, the author of that excel- 
lent treatise against idolatry, lately review- 
ed in the “ Friend of India,” died about 
two months ago. This information we 
obtain from the preface to a translation of 
this valuable work, by our esteemed friend 
the llcv. Deocar Smith, which w e lay be- 
fore our readers in his own words : 

“ Bruja-mobun’s father was a person of 
respectability, and was once employed as 
l)ew an by Mr. Middleton, one of the late 
Residents at the Court of Lucknow. 
Rruja-inohuna was a good Bengalee scho - 
lar, and had some knowledge of Sung- 
skrita. He had made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of the English lan- 
guage, and was also well \ersed in as- 
tronomy ; and at the time of his death was 
engaged in translating Fergusson’s As- 
tronomy into Bengalee for the School 
Book Society. He was a follower of the 
Vedanta doctrine, in so far as l» believe 
God to be. a pure spirit ; but he denied 
that the human soul was an emanation 
from Clod, and lie admired very much the 
morality of the New Testament. Being 
suddenly taken ill of a bilious fever on the 
6th of April last, he begged his friend 
Ram-mohuna-raya to procure him the aid 
of a European physician, which request 
was immediately complied with ; but it 
was too late : the medicine administered 
did not produce the desired effect, and lie 
died the very, same night, aged 37 years. 

While all who arc engaged in promoting 
the true welfare of India must deplore the' 
apparently premature death of this va- 
luable labourer in the same cause, we 
cannot but be thankful to Divine, Pro- 
vidence that he w as spared to publish this 
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tract, which is so admirably calculated to 
subserve the interests of truth. * *• — Friend 
of India. 

LOSS OP THE LADY LUSHINGTOK. 

Calcutta , Aug. 27.— At a late hour yes- 
terday evening we were favoured with the 
following melancholy details of the loss of 
the Lady Lushington, and from which we 
have learned, with extreme concern, that 
several persons have been lost. The ac- 
count of the calamity is from one of the 
surviving sufferers, and we submit it near- 
ly in his own language " We sailed 
from Madras on the 5th, and having four 
passengers to land at Coringa, saw the 
light -house at midnight on the 7 th ; tacked 
about, in hopes of being able to land the 
four passengers (above-mentioned) in the 
morning, but owing to the strong currents, 
wc were considerably to leeward of the 
port by day-light; we endeavoured two 
days and a night to regain the windward, 
but finding we only lost ground, cast an- 
chor on the northward of Coringa. The 
surf ran very high for two days, so we 
could have no communication with shore ; 
wc tried to weigh anchor, and drop down 
to Penticollali, but all endeavours were in- 
effectual, when the cable parted and night 
had conic on. The Captain gave orders 
to stand out to ;>ea until twelve o’clock at 
night, and then tack in to the land ; the 
chief mate took the command of the deck 
at midnight, and thinking we had sailed 
so far from the land that wc could not pos- 
sibly reach it before day-break, the ship 
tacked — a breeze having sprung up, we 
were alarmed by the ship striking slightly 
on the sand about four o’clock in the 
morning. Nothing can paint the distres- 
sing scene : the high land was just percep- 
tible, and every wave driving over the ship 
added to our horrible situation. In half 
an hour every mast was over the ship’s side 
(to leeward) ; the ship had drifted into a 
tremendous surf, every boat was staved in 
the attempt to lower them, and the land 
half a mile on our lee ; we had nothing to 
trust to but the waves, and to place our 
confidence in the Almighty. The scene 
of horror and distress then became inde- 
scribable. The cries of the females and 
children were heart-rending. It was said 
that the bottom had parted from the upper 
works. Every person was naked, and up 
to the middle in water, and the distress 
was increasing every moment. Three 
spars of wood were got over the side, on 
which six persons, including myself, pro. 
videntially reached the shore ; but we were 
so much exhausted, that had not the na- 
tives come to our assistance, the return of 
the surf would have carried us out again. 
We found on the shore a sailor who had 
been washed overboard, to whom Use safety 
of *o many lives is owing : he fortunately 


spoke the language, and succeeded in get- 
ting four catamarans from the shore to the 
assistance of the sufferers; a large boat 
was got off, but could get no nearer than 
one hundred yards, and with difficulty was 
kept above water. At eleven the ship 
parted across the centre, and all the crow 
and passengers were obligee! to get pn the 
masts, to have the ship as a breakwater, 
from which many were washed away, be- 
ing so fatigued they could not hold on. 
The catamarans kept at work until two 
o’clock, when the wind increased so that 
they could not get near the wreck, and 
had afterwards lo desist, finding it impos- 
sible to be of further use. A Frenchman, 
his wife, and two daughters, with two of 
the crew, were seen on the wreck ; at four 
o’clock the stern parted, on which the 
French lady, with her eldest daughter, 
reached the shore; the father, with the 
other daughter, perished, as did the. two 
sailors, one of whom was seen at dark 
sticking to the remains of the bows, which 
were held’ by the anchors. The shore for 
six miles, was strewed with the ship and 
cargo. The nunjher lost was 22, among 
whom, we regret to state, were Captain 
Hampton, 7tli Mfadvas Native Infantry, 
Ensign Wright, Mr. Wilson, formerly 
purser in the country service, Mr. ftosscau 
and his daughter, *nd Mr. Lyster, 2d offi- 
cer of the Lushington. The ship parted 
in two at 11 a. at. and before evening 
scarce a vestige of her was visible. Mrs. 
Kosseau, who was saved, was on the stern, 
and her unfortunate husband was on the 
stem when she parted. Major Wcatherall 
and his lady are likewise safe, and Mr. 
Carpenter, only son of Col. Carpenter. 
The situation of the survivors is said to 
have been truly deplorable ; all were nearly 
without clothes. The Commander is ac- 
quitted of all blame .” — India Gazette. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From Fnglanjl : A. Ilogue, Esq.; James 
Bagshaw, Esq.,' merchant; Messrs. It, 
Burt, A. Stenhouse and J. Dalrymple, as- 
sist. -surgs. ; Messrs. E. Watson, It. C. 
Burnett, and J. MacDonald, cadets; Mrs. 
Ilarrison; Mr. Harrison, assist, surg.; Mr. 
Bankhead, missionary ; Mr. MacKinnon, 
assist surg. ; Messrs. S truth ers, Vanrcnen, 
Colquhoun and Gibb, cadets; Mr. David- 
son, free merchant ; Mr. Walker, John 
Dinney, Esq. 

From Madras : Capt. Dwyer ; Mr. Mc- 
Namara, merchant • Mr. Bcatson, free ma- 
riner; Mr. Griffiths, jun. merchant. 

‘ From Jlomlmy ; Capt Bruce, T-I. C. Ma- 
rine; J. Box, Esq., Bombay Civil Service. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals* 

June 21. Sbip Almorah, Winter, from 
Londoni New South Wales, and Madras. 
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24. Ship Moffat, Aldliam, from Lon- 11. The Lady of E. Panioty, Esq., of 
don '28th Jan. a,son. 


: JO. Ship Charles, Mills. Mailland, from 
Bombay and Madras. 

July 6. Ship Princess Charlotte, M* Kean, 
from Liverpool. 

— Ship Cambrian, Weddel, from Pom- 
hay. 

7. Ship Glenclg, Cover, from llombuy 
and Madras. 

12. Ship Sarali, Norton, from England. 

21. Ship Lonach, Pearson, from Lon- 
don, 9th March. 

A hu,. 1 :i. Ship Ospray, McGill, from 
Greenock, 19lh Feb. 

14. Ship Marquis of Hastings, Ed- 
wards, from London 5th April. 

Departure a, 

Aug. 6. Ship Charles Forbes, Brogden, 
lo complete her cargo for China. 

— Ship Cambrian, Weddel, ditto, for 
China. 

15. Ship Lady Blackwood, for China. 

BIRTHS. 

June 9. At Meerut, the Lady of Capt. 
\V. P. Cooke, Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, of a daughter. 

12. At Nusseerabad, the Lady of Capt. 
A. Roberts, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Buildings in the Upper Provinces, 
of a son 

I. 5. At Howrah, Mrs. Wise, of a 
daughter. 

18. The wife of Mr. C. F. Macuanuiru, 
of a son. 

20. At Dacca, the Lady of R. II. Bod- 
dam, Esq., of a daughter. . 

21. At Cawnpore, the Lady of W.W. 
Bird, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
ol* a son. 

23. 'Hie Lady of Robert Alexander, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

27. At Benares, Mrs. William ltaw- 
storne, of a daughter. 

July 15. In Royd’s Street, Chowring- 
hee, Mrs. J. F. Sandy*, of a son. 

1(». At l)um Hum, the Lady of Lieut. 
P. G. Matheson, Commissary of Ord- 
nance, Delhi, of a son. 

Aug. 3. At Chuprah, the Lady of W. 
Lowther, Esq., Judge and Magistrate of 
Zillah Sarun, of a son. 

— - At Ghazeepore, the Lady of Ro- 
bert Barlow, Esq. , of the Civil Service, of 
a daughter. 

— At Banda, the Lady of J. S. Bol- 
dcro, Esq., of a son. 

5 . At Chuprah, the Lady of William 
Lowther, Esq., Judge and Magistrate of 
Zillah Sarun, of ason. 

9. At Patna, the Lady of Ii. II. Tulloh, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

10. At Cawnpore, the Lady of Lieut. 
H. Heyman, H.M. ‘a 8th or King's Royal 
Irish Regt. Dragoons, #. a son and heir. 

II. Mn, J. R/ Douglas, of a soil. 


12. A t Barrackpore, the Lady of Capt. 
Steele Hawthorne, 2d bat. 11th regt. N.I., 
of a daughter. 

— At Iloogly, the Lady of J. M. 
Sinclair, Esq., of a daughter. 

1 3. At Chinsural), the Lady of Doctor 
Vos, of a son. 

14. The Lady of Col. Sir Thomas 
McMahon, Burt., Adjutant General of 
His Majesty's Forces in India, of ason. 

1 7. Mrs. N. L. Briant, of a son. 

1 8. Mrs. W. Wallis, of a daughter. 

19. The Lady of Mr. Win. Robertson, 
of a son and heir. 

— At his residence in Park Street, 
Clio wringhee, the Lady of Charles Trower, 
Esq., of ason. 

Lately . At the house of her father, the 
Rev. T. Thompson, the Lady of Capt. W. 
G. Stephen, of Engineers, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Emelia Rideout, of ason. 

On Sunday last, Mrs. Eliza Avdal, of 
a daughter. 

SI A Kill A. OKS. 

May 31. At Ghazecporo, 31 r. J. Pur- 
kis, Assist. Apoth. attached to the Gar- 
rison ofliuxar, to Miss Charlotte Davie. 

28. At Cawnpore, Mr. '1'. W. Collins, 
to Miss Eleanor Staines, the daughter of 
Mr. U. Staines, of Futty Gh ur. 

June 3. At Meerut, Mr. G. Lindford, 
to Miss Anne Sperrin. 

12. At Muttra, Lieut. Wm. Mactier. 
4th regt. L. C., to Miss Harriett Arm- 
strong, youngest daughter of the late \V r m. 
Armstrong, Esq. 

23. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. Jos. 
D’ Silva, Jun. to Miss Elizabeth Gomes. 

July 7. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. 
John Wiseman, to Mrs. Sarah Outtram, 
widow of the late James Outtram, of the 
firm of Outtram and Frisby. 

9. At St. John's Cathedral, Augustus 
Charles Floyer, Esq., of the lion. Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, to Lily Anna Maria, 
second daughter of William Hogg, Esq., 
of Lisburn, County Antrim. 

25. At the Roman Catholic Church, 
Parcherry, Mr. William Raulim, to Mrs. 
Catherine Pratt. 

27. Mr. Thus. It. Wiltshire, to Miss 
Mary Ann Smith. 

Aug. 2. At Seramporc, Mr. J. Sluirling, 
to . Miss Mary Key mar. 

20. At StE John's Cathedral, Lieut. T. 
II. Baylis, of H. M. 17th foot, to Miss 
Julia Dorothea Bartels. 

Lately . At Serampore, John L. Echaud, 
Esq., Indigo Planter, to Miss Julia Dup- 
lessy, d&ughter of the late Peter Duplessy, 
Esq., teacher of languages. 

■ ; vv. mtATHs. 

March 2. On boat'd the HotiE Com- 
pany's ship Lady Rattles, of cottsfcmprtkm, 
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Mrs* Stackhouse, relict $ the- lata Thos. 
Stackhouse, E^., A4tornJeywat-Law, Mo* 
dras. ■ • 

25. James Stewart, Esq., Surgeon of 
the ship Lady Raises. 

April 19. At Chittagong. Mrs. John 
Buchanan, most sincerely regretted. 

25. At the same place, the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. Buchanan. 

26. At Dinapore, Arthur Hugh, the 
infant soil of Lieut. Pennefather, of Ids 
Majesty’s 59th regt., aged three months. 

May 7. At Muttra, Major C. Ryder, 
of die Sd Beugal L. C. 

At Neemutch, Robert Henry, the 
infant son of Capt. Henry Ilawterv, of 
t£e 4th regt. L.C., aged three months 

10. At the Presidency, after three days’ 
fever, Robert George Hunter, the second 
son of Lieut. J. H. Grant, It. N., aged 
two years. 

21. At Kishnaghur, Rich., the infant 
son of F. Tovey, Esq., aged eight months. 

22. Capt. Charles Gould Morgan Cow- 
*cher, of the Country Service, aged -iO. 

— Mr. William Ilardie, aged 35. 

25. Joseph Johnson, Esq , Attorney-at- 
Law, aged 44. 

At die Presidency, after having suf- 
fered for five successive clays, in child-bed, 
Mrs. Maria D’Egvillc, youngest daughter 
of the late Capt. J. Hannah, of the Coun- 
try Service, aged 20. 

— In Chowringhee, after a few horns' 
sickness, Lieut. Col. George Hickson Ea- 
gan, President of the Board of Superin- 
tendence for improving the Breed of Cattle, 
and formerly Adj.General of the Bengal 
Army. 

26. At the house of Dr. Me Co a van, 
J. G. Williams, Esq., aged 38. 

27. Mr. Robert Strange, aged 26. 

June 9. Mr. George Grounds, aged 26. 

— Mrs. Anne Pack, aged 26. 

12. At Barmckpure, Lieut. John Bag- 
nold, Interp. and Quart. Mast. 2d bat. 

1 5th regt. N.I. 

16*. Lvdia, the infant daughter of Mr. 
Francis Ward, aged two years, one indfcth, 
and twenty-five days. 

19. At llungpore, Master Edw. Mills, 
aged six years, . son of John Mills, Esq., 
merchant of the said place. 

22. At Chuprab, Sarun, W. II. Smith, 
Esq., of the Civil Service; a young man 
of lirm principles, strict integrity, a dis- 
position mild and amiable, a heart warm 
and affectionate, a mind pious and bene- 
volent. 

25. At Banda, of the Cholera Morbus, 
after a few' hours* illness, Brev. Capt. arul 
Lieut. F. R. Baumgardt, of the Tstbat. 
2d regt. N. I. 

28. At Midnaporc, of the Cholera Mor- 
bus, Mr. Valentine Silvcstter, Head Clerk 
to the Judge and Magistrate of that place. * 

— Duncan Forbes Robertson, Esq., 
aged 21.; 


29. At Seraxnpore, after, a lingering ill- 
ness, Mr. P. Ferns, leaving a widow and 
eight children, who have to lament the 
loss of the best and teuderest of husbands 
and fathers, aged 55. 

— Miss Kitty Myers, aged 22. 

20. Miss Eliza Forsyth, aged If). 

July 2. At the Presidency, Sub- Con- 
duct. James Jarvis, of die Ordnance Com- 
missariat. 

18. At Allahabad, at his dwelling in 
the Garden of Causero, his Highness Wince 
Mirza Johan goer, second son of the reign- 
ing Emperor of Delhi, departed this life, 
having been attacked by an apoplectic 
stroke. Ills Highness was about two and 
thirty years of ago. 

27. At IVIN, aged eight months, Har- 
riet, the infant daughter of Capt. T. F. 
Hutchinson, Fort Adjutant. 

29. At Aily.gurh, Capt. James Ilyde, 
Garrison Engineer and Executive Officer 
at that station, 

■Aug. l Miss Charlotte Sophia Lund, 
aged twelve years, 

— At GoiTUckpore, Eliza, the infant 
daughter of Joshua Carter, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, aged seventeen months. 

4. At Cuttack* from the effects of teeth- 
ing, aged nine months, the infant son of 
Lieut. John B* Seely, of the Bombay 
Military Establishment.. 

5. At Kauxcajfiee Indigo Factory, Ma- 
ria, the infant daughter of Clem. John- 
son, Esq., aged six months. 

7. At the Sand* Heads, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, Lieut. 
Col . George Mason, C.B.,oftlie Artillery 
regt., much and deservedly lamented. 

9. At 13ankijx»e, near Patna, Lieut. 
Col. Paris Bradshaw, of die 7th regt. N. I., 
and Resident at the Court of his Majesty 
the King of Glide. The remains of this 
much-lamented officer were interred at 
Dinapore, on the evening of the 1 9th, with 
the military honours duo to his rank. 

10. Aged 37, after n short illness, to 
which ho submitted with great fortitude, 
John Lisboa, Esq., a native of Portugal. 

— At Seram pore. Master Win. Grif- 
fiths, son of Lieut. Col. Griffiths, aged 
two years and two inonlhs. 

— At Dacca, James Child, Esq., an 
old and respectable merchant of Luckjpore, 
aged 57. 

11. At Dacca, 11. O.Wyme, Esq*, 2d 
Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Circuit, much and deservedly regretted. 

12. At Cuttack, Agnes Honoria Theo- 
dora Plantagenet Field, aged nine months 
and eight days, only daughter of Major 
Kingsted Plantagenet Field, of the Hon. 
Company’s Bengal Establishment. 

15. Captain Tbackery WetherelJ, Com- 
mander of the ship -I&be, aged 37. 

17. The son of Mrs. M. D. Rozario, 

aged three year* , .if 

18, s Mm Magdajen Garce, aged 22. 
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19. At Chowringhec, Catherine Sophia, 
aged one year and seven months, the infant 
daughter of Capt. R. C. Faithful. 

MADRAS . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE DEATH OF 

C A IT - NELTHttOI'l 1 AND ENSUIN' 1*0 WELL. 

Since our hasty account in our last lium- 
her of the unfortunate catastrophe at Cliit- 
rlcdroog, we have seen two others in the 
Madras and Calcutta papers of the 3d and 
Mill Aug., tJiC first of which gives the 
following account : 

“ Died on the morning of the IGlh July, 
at Cliittledroog, Captain Nclthropp and 
Ensign Powell, of the ‘Jd bat. 14th N. I., 
by the accidental explosion of some da- 
maged gunpowder, thrown into a cavern 
where these unfortunate gentlemen were 
amusing themselves, while on a party of 
pleasure up the hill. Thus was the Hon. 
Company's Service deprived of two valua- 
ble officers ; a wife and infant of an affec- 
tionate husband and father ; and their bro- 
ther officers of two amiable members of 
society. Captain N, bad always made it 
his study to acquaint himself with every 
port ion of the duty of an officer, and his 
success is evinced by the important services 
he has generally been employed on. 

Ensign Powell was a very young man, 
whom all in his corps admired, and from 
his natural good abilities it was extremely 
likely that he would have turned out an 
ornament to the service. 

Captain N. as a father, a husband, and 
a friend, could hardly be surpassed.” 

The other account states that, “ after 
breakfast the party separated, and took 
a ramble among the rocks, and that the 
two unfortunate gentlemen separated from 
the rest, and were returning to the tent 
with their servants ; their path lay by a 
magazine of some damaged gunpowder, 
which had been emptied ; near this was 
a cave into which the lascars, from idle- 
ness, and thinking no hai in could arise, 
had throVn part of the powder, instead 
of depositing the whole in a well used 
lor that purpose. Some of the party had 
segars, and it is supposed that an end was 
thrown into the cave by one of them, un- 
conscious of any danger. The whole ex- 
ploded, and these unfortunate officers, with 
two of their servants, were in an instant 
hurled into eternity. Poor fellows ! they 
rose in the morning with all the happy 
glee of happy mortals, anticipating a day 
»f pleasure ; we all intended to join them 
and to partake of their happiness. Join 
them indeed we did, but oh, under what 
cruel circumstances ! Instead of seeing the 
cheerful and joyous countenances, we be- 
held the mutilated add disfigured bodies 
of departed friends ; instead of returning 
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home with them, to close the day in cheer- 
fulness and conviviality, Providence or- 
dained that we should follow them to their 
graves. Their day of pleasure was ended 
in death, and purs in tears and sorrow. 
Those who best knew Capt. Nelthropp 
can best appreciate his many amiable and 
endearing qualities, in the various relations 
of husband, father, friend, and soldier ; 
many may be his equals, but few his su- 
periors. lie has left a widow to bewail his 
loss, and an infant, to learn in after years 
the fate of its unfortunate parent. 

The friends of prior Powell have to la- 
ment his short hut happy career : Heaven in 
its wisdom has deemed fit to deny him the 
time which would have nourished and 
brought to maturity the talents and excel- 
lent qualities with which he w«s gifted. 

Peace to their remains ! Their memory 
will be cherished with sorrow and affec- 
tion by their brother officers, to the last 
hour of their lives.” 

It has often fallen to our lot to record 
worth, which is the only tribute we can offer 
here for the loss of two such valuable cha- 
racters. In Capt Nelthropp was found every 
thing that could endear him to his friends, 
and render his life valuable ; and we have 
seen accounts from private letters, which, in 
speaking of Mr. Powell, bestow upon him 
a character beautifully drawn, for correctness 
of principle, sweetness of disposition, excel- 
lent attainments, and promising talents. 


NEW HOAD FROM JIELCAUH TO MAE WAN. 

The road down the Ram Ghaut, leading 
from JLielgaum, Shanpoor, to Goa, lianda, 
Worries Cliouk, and Mai wan, has been 
completed by tlie companies of the ‘2d bat. 
Madras Pioneers, under Capt. Richard- 
son. The labour which it lues cost is stu- 
pendous ; in many places the line of road 
(which has been most judiciously selected) 
passes over deep ravines, which have been 
built up, and the course of the mountain 
torrents turned ; in other places they have 
had to cut through the solid rock to a 
great depth, and for considerable distance. 
The length of the Ghaut is about four 
miles ; and though in some places it is 
still very steep, loaded bandies with mi- 
litary stores, received by sea at Malwan, 
have gone up from thence to Bclgaum. 

The road is open for wheel -carriages, 
from the bottom of the Gliaut; also to 
Assanoora, where you embark for Goa, 
and as far as Banda now on die route to 
Malwan. Before the end of die rains, it 
is supposed that the communication with 
Malwan will be completely open ; after 
which, the, Pioneers will most probably bo 
employed in opening another, communica- 
tion through the Gunasliagoody Ghaut, 
leading from Darwar direct to Sadashegiir. 
These roads arc of the greatest importance, 
both in a military and commercial point of 
Vol. XIII. 2 B 
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view; particularly fee former, which tra- 
verses the Sawunt Wairrie country. When 
Major General Sir W. G. Keir was em- 
ployed in 1819, with a division of the 
Bombay Army, there was nothing beyoml 
a footpath, hardly, through any part of 
that country, which rendered it difficult to 
carry on military operations ; besides which, 
the cantonments of Cliouk, near Mai wan, 
the most southern station of the Bombay 
army, is by this road connected with the 
Madras most northern station on the western 
side of the peninsula. Those who are any 
way acquainted with the great trade of the 
Doab, in raw cotton and coarse cloths, to the 
coast, from whence they are exported to 
Bombay, Madagascar, and to the Eastern 
Islands, will be conscious how much the 
prosperity and tranquillity of these newly 
conquered provinces will be augmented by 
these judicious arrangements of Mr. El- 
phinstonc. The following is a copy of 
Col. Pritzler’s Division Order, after in- 
specting the work performed in the Bam 
Ghaut on the morning of the 1 3th. 

M Col. Pritzlcr having inspected the 
road leading down the Ram Ghaut, con- 
siders that it has been planned with great 
judgment, and executed with infinite skill ; 
and that it reflects the greatest possible 
credit upon Capts. Smith waite and Rich- 
ardson, and the 21st bat. of Pioneers, 
whose services appear equally valuable in 
peace as in war.” — Hurk. 


CHOLERA 510 KBITS. 

Extracts from Letters. 

Doorab “ The cholera has paid the 
Dooab another visit, and swept oft’ num- 
bers cf the inhabitants. I am happy, how- 
ever, to be able to add, that it appears to 
be leaving this part of the country, as I 
have heard but of very few cases of late.” 

Kidladgce u The 2d rcg. L.C.at Kul- 
ladgce seems to have suffered very con- 
siderably from the cholera. [ regret to 
muster, amongst the deaths, Lieut, and 
Adj. Underwood, of that regt., two or 
three native officers, and several sepoys, 
and many followers. It is rather extra- 
ordinary, but worth remarking, that the 
2d bat. 3d reg. and 2d bat. 1 9th regt. N. I. 
and Artillery, which are encamped within 
less than a half mile of the Cavalry, hut 
are' more sheltered from the westward, 
have escaped this dreadful disorder. '' 

Darutar, Badanny. , and Baggracottah . — 
u The effects of the epidemic have been se- 
verely felt at Darwar, Badanny, and Bag- 
gracottah. At Darwar, amongst the fa- 
milies and followers of the 2d bat. 4th 
regt. N. I. there has been a vast many ca- 
sualties, though the sepoys have fortunately 
escaped generally.'’ 

Shajjoor, 0elgaum.— u The cholera has 
carried off several of the inhabitants of 
those places and the surrounding villages : 


the deaths in Shapoor have not been so 
great, though they have been more than 
one to three in Belgaum ; yet the troops 
in camp, close to the latter Pcltah, have 
not had above half a dozen cases amongst 
them, none of which have proved fatal. 
The men of the detachment of his Ma- 
jesty’s 46th regt. have many sick in the 
hospital, which is attributed in a great, 
measure, if not entirely, to a too free use 
of a description of country beer, which is 
made and sold clandestinely to them, to 
which the men seem \ery partial, though 
the use of it to an excess seldom fails to 
cause dysentery, of which many of them 
are said to have died in the most melan- 
choly state it is possible to conceive.” — 
Cal. Jour. 

Berhampon’i near (lanju m> June 21, 
1821. — “ I have heard from some of my 
friends of the 4th regt. N.I., they •have 
suffered much with the epidemic cholera. 
On the 1st and 2d of .June they halted at 
Luggcupett, where it first began, though 
there was no sign of it in the village. Oil 
the 5th, at Sonapett, the disease increasing, 
they were obliged to send off to Hyde- 
rabad for additional sick carriages. The 
weather, they say, is hot in the extreme ; 
thermometer 1 15 to 120 degrees. On the 
6th, they were at Tackmutta ; the camp a 
scene of lamentation ; the milk and mag- 
nesia had had a fair trial, and not a man 
was cured by it : brandy, calomel, and 
laudanum was afterwards resorted to, and 
it appears by the account I have before me 
to have succeeded in seven cases out of 
ten. This appears generally to be a very 
hot season : here last, month the thermo- 
meter was at 3 r.M. 112 degrees in an open 
veranda. I went over to Jaggernaut the 
other day, and found the change delightful, 
the thermometer only ranging from 83 
to 87 degrees.”— Mad. Cour. 

BeUary.— (t The cholera lias again broken 
out in different parts of the country, between 
Bajgapilly and Anantapoor (villages only 
three marches distant from each other) ; the 
1 5th N. I. lost 84 sepoys by this dreadful 
plague at Kalludgliee. Of 16 troopers 
of the 2d Cavalry attacked by it, but one 
has recovered. Though the disease is there 
more virulent in its effects it is less ex- 
tensive in its operation. ”—Hurkaru. 

DEATH OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 

Died at Cannanore, on the 15th of July, 
Quart.master Matthew Steven, of his Ma- 
jesty's 69th regiment, greatly and deserved- 
ly lamented by his brother officers and the 
corps at large. The remains of this brave 
and gallant soldier were attended to the 
grave by the whole of the regiment and 
the officers of the cantonment. He was 
the oldest soldier in the corps, having 
served 32 yeersrfahJifhlly and honourably 
in the four quarters of the globe, by sea 
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and land: he was in eleven general en- 
gagements, twice with the immortal Nel- 
son ; and on one occasion, when the St. 
Nicholas of 84 guns, and the St. Joseph 
of 112, were hoarded by the crew of the 
Captain, he wits the second who entered 
the stern windows of the latter, and the 
brave Commander Nelson was the third. 
He served at Toulon under Gen. O’Hara, 
in Corsica under General Stewart, on the 
Continent under his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, and under various other 
commanders, and twice in the West Indies. 
He was at the attack of Mark some ana 
Antwerp, and at the storming of Ber- 
genopzoom in the year 1814, under General 
Sir T. Graham. He remained on the Con- 
tinent until June 1815, and was at the 
glorious battles cf Quatre liras and Wa- 
terloo. This good man’s private virtues 
were not less eminently conspicuous to 
those who knew him than his public conduct 
was praiseworthy ; he has left a widow and 
six children to deplore his loss. 


BOMBAY. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

CADETS AND A SSIST.-S U IIGF.ON S ARRIVING 
FROM ENG T. AND. 

Bombay Castle , Jane 22, 1821. 

In view to the accommodation of Cadets 
on their first arrival from Europe, and to 
obviate as far as practicable the many in- 
conveniences and impositions to which 
they are often subjected, the lion, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to resolve, 
that an officer shall be appointed to receive 
charge of all Cadets immediately on land- 
ing, and retain command of them until 
they proceed under orders from Ill's Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief to join a regt. 

On the arrival of a ship from England it 
will be the duty of this Officer to ascertain 
the number of Cadets on board (if any), pro- 
vide for their suitable reception, assist them 
in obtaining servants, and to protect them, 
as far as may be in his power, against im- 
positions of native agents. 

The Officer in charge is authorized im- 
mediately to provide mess and table fur- 
niture for 30 Cadets, at the expense of 
Government, which stock will hereafter 
be kept up at the expense of Cadets de- 
riving benefit by the Establishment. lie 
will also submit an estimate of the expense 
of maintaining permanently such mess 
servants as may be considered indispensa- 
bly requisite, through the Commander-in- 
Chief, for the sanction of Government. 

The Paymaster will be authorized to 
advance the Officer iq cjiarge 200 rupees 
on account of every Cadet who may join 
the mess, on produdpg a certificate of the 
date of his arrival from the Adjutant Ge- 
neral, Which advance will be separately 
accounted for to Wich individual ; and any 


balance that may remain in the hands of 
the Officer in charge, will be made over to 
the Cadet on his Quitting the mess to join 
a battalion, the total advance being ulti- 
mately deducted, in monthly instalments 
of fifty rupees, by the Paymaster of the 
division in which he may be stationed. 

It will be the duty of the Officer in 
charge to dine daily with the Cadets, and 
breakfast with them at least twice a week, 
in order to ensure regularity. 

The mess accounts of each Cadet will 
be closed on his proceeding to join the bat- 
talion to which he may be appointed ; and, 
in addition to the actual expense incurred, 
lie will be charged 10 rupees, to form a 
fund to keep up the stock of mess arti- 
cles. 

When the Town Barracks are empty, 
the Cadets will be accommodated with 
quarters in them ; hut should troops be 
quartered there, the Quarter Master Gene- 
ral will provide for the accommodation of 
the Cadets according to circumstances. 

These arrangements having been esta- 
blished with the sole view of providing 
Cadets, on their first arrival, with quarters 
and a mess, and of guarding them against 
numerous impositions to which they are 
liable, it is left optional with those who 
have friends at the Presidency to join the 
mess or not, as they may judge advis- 
able. 

The monthly allowance to the Officer in 
charge of the Cadets is fixed at 200 rupees. 

The Comrnander-in-Chicf will be pleas- 
ed to give such subsidiary orders relating 
to the Cadets as he may judge expedient. 

Lieut. Campbell, of tin* 1 1th regt. N.I., 
to be superintending Officer of Cadets at 
Bombay. 

Bombay Castle, July 26, 1821. 

Assistant Surgeons, on their first arrival 
in the country, arc admitted to the benefit 
of the arrangement made for the accom* 
modation of Cadets, by the General Order 
dated the 22d of last month. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

July 18. IUr. Charles Slmbrick to be 
Superintendant of Stamps. 

Mr.William Henry Watkcntobe Secre- 
tary to Government, and Translator in the 
Department of Country Correspondence. 

Mr. David Grecnhill to be Acting Judge 
and Criminal Judge in the Southern Con- 
can. 

Mr. John Hector Cherry, Acting Sub- 
Collector of Sholapore. 

Mr. Edward Grant to be Register to the 
Court of Suddcr Ada.wlut and Sudder 
Foujdarry Adawlut. 

Mr. George Lettsome Elliot, Acting 
First Register at Ahmcdabad, and Acting 
Senior Assistant to the Criminal Judge. 

Mr. John Vibart to be Acting Register 
2B2 
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at Kaira,. and Acting Senior Assistant to 
the Criminal Judge. . , 

Mr. John Ilornby Little, Acting First 
Assistant to the Political Agent at Sat- 
tara. 

Mr. Richard Mills to be First. Assistant 
to the Collector and Magistrate in the 
Northern Concan. 

Mr. John Pyne to bo Second Register 
at Surat (Acting First Register at Surat), 
and Acting Senior Assistant to the Cri- 
minal Judge. 

Mr. J. C. Munro to be First Assistant 
to the Collector in the Southern Mahratta 
Country. 

1C r. Marry Borrodailc to be Second Re- 
gister at Alunedabad, and additional Sen. 
Assistant to the Criminal Judge. 

Mr. William Richard Morris to be Aet- 
ng Second Assistant to the Political Agent 
at Sattara. 

Mr. Edmund Holland to bo Assistant 
to the Register in the Southern Concan, 
and Assistant to the Criminal Judge. 

Mr. John Warden to be Assistant to 
the Collector in the Southern Mahratta 
Country. 

Mr. J. II. Ravenshaw, ditto, ditto. 

Mr. R. K. Pringle, ditto, ditto. 

Mr. F. Franco to be Assistant to the 
Collector in the Southern Concan. 

?»Ir. N. I lombv to he Assistant to the 
Collector of Kaira. 

Mr. G. C. Wrougliton to be Assistant 
to the Collector in Cawleish. 

31 r. William Willes to be Assistant to 
the Collector of Poona. 

Mr. Edmund Montgomery to be As- 
sistant to the Political Agent at Sattara. 

Mr. J. W. Muspratt to be Assistant to 
the Collector of Alnnednuggur. 

Mr. Henry R. Allan Harrison to be 
Assistant to the Collector of Kaira. 

Mr. O. Hanson to be Assistant to the 
Register at Broach, and Assistant to the 
Criminal Judge. 

Mr. R. T. Webb to be Assistant to the 
Collector of Broach. 

Mr. J. II. Farquharson to be Assistant 
to the Register at Surat, and Assistant to 
the Criminal Judge. 

Mr. II. Brown to he Assistant to the 
Register in the Northern Concan, and As- 
sistant to the Criminal Judge. 

Mr. Charles Gore Houlton to be As- 
sistant to the Political Agent at Sattara. 

Aug. 2. Capt. Archibald Robertson to 
be Collector and Magistrate of Surat. 

Mr. Gilbert More to be Collector and 
Magistrate of Kaira. 

Mr. William James Lnmsden to be 
Acting Collector, and Magistrate of Surat. 

Mr. William Gordon to be First As- 
sistant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Broach. 

Mr. Harry Borrodaile to be Acting 
First Assistant to the Collector and Ma- 
gistrate of Poona. 


Mr. David Blanc to be Acting Second 
Register to the Court of Adawlut at Ali- 
medabad, (>th August 1821. 

Mr. Robert Eden, of the Madras Civil 
Service, to he Assistant to the Principal 
Collector and Political Agent in the 
Southern Mahratta Country. 

Mr. J. A. Stevenson, ditto, ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, ike. 

STAFF AM) OTHEll CRN'F.RAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

June 21. Lieut. Col. Turner's appoint- 
ment of Lieut. Otley, Brigade Quart. 
Mast., to receive charge of the Bazar, with 
the field detachment under his command, 
is confirmed. 

2f>. Janies Henderson, Esq. is appoint- 
ed Secretary to the Government in the 
Military Department. 

July ,‘5. Capt. E. II. Heliosis is ap- 
pointed Military Secretary to the lion, the 
Governor. 

4. Capt. D. Wilson is appointed a Mem- 

ber of the Committee for the Distribution 
of the Conkan Prize Money, in the room 
of Capt. Hutchinson. • 

5. Capt. Long is appointed to act for 
Lieut. Iredell as Assist. Com. at Surat, 
during the latter’s absence on sick certi- 
ficate. 

6. Lieut. James Craig, Acting Adjf. of 
2d hat. 9th regt. N.I., is appointed to the 
situation of Fort Adjutant of Ahmednug- 
gur, vacated by Capt. Gibbon. 

9. The field force in Kattywar, lately 
under the command of Lieut. Col. the 
Hon. L. Stanhope, having been broken up, 
Lieut. Col. Barclay, of the 1st regt. of Lt. 
Cav., is appointed to command the detach- 
ment remaining in the province, until it 
shall be deemed requisite to reduce it to a 
permanent establishment, and permitted to 
draw the allowances of a Brigadier. 

20. Brcv. Capt. Wm. Black is appointed 
to succeed Capt. Barr as Secretary to the 
Military Fund, from 21st of May last. 

31. Capt. Burro wes, II. M. 65th regt., 
is appointed Aidc-dc-Camp to the Hon. 
the Governor, from the date of the death of 
Capt. Marriott. 

Aug. 2. Lieut. Col. the Hon. Lincoln 
Stanhope, TI.M. 17th Drags., is appointed 
Inspector of Cavalry and also of Horse 
Artillery, so far as their Riding, Drill, and 
other Evolutions with Cavalry are con- 
cerned, under this Presidency, until fur- 
ther orders. 

Lieut. Col. Stanhope will be guided by 
the instructions of his Ex. the Commander 
in Chief, in the execution of the duties of 
his appointment. 

Lieut. Gordon, 4th regt. N. I., to be an 
Assistant under M^j. Sutherland, in the 
Survey of the Deckan.; 

9. Lieut. Campbell, attached to the Sur 
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vey Department in the Dcckan from 26th 
May 1820, is appointed to succeed to the 
vacancy occasioned by the transfer of Ens. 
Slight. * 

10. In consequence of Maj. Litchfield’s 
promotion, lie is relieved from the duties 
tin which lie is at present employed in the 
Persian Gulf; and Capt. Soil lieu x, of the 
1st regt. of lit. Cav., is appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Maj. Litchfield will, however, continue 
in the Gulf for a period of three months 
from the date of (.'apt. Soillieux’s arrival 
there, the latter Officer acting under him 
during that time. 

16. Lieut. II. C. Holland, Major of 
Brigade to the Troops at Bliooj, is removed 
to the same situation at Kairah, vacant by 
the appointment of Capt. Stamper to the 
Commissariat ; and Lieut. Geo. Moore, of 
the 1st bat. Pth regt. N.I., is nominated 
Major of Brigade to the Troops stationed 
at Bliooj. 

LIGHT CAVALRY. 

Aug. 13. Lieut. E. Sparrow, 1st regt. 
Lt. Cav., being reported qualified to per- 
form the duties of Interp. in the Hindoos- 
tani language, is appointed Interp. and 
Q,uar. Mast- to that regt. from the 6th o 1* 
this month. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

2d llegt. June 28. Lieut. Clias. John- 
son, to act as Quar. Mast, to 2d bat. 

4th Regt. July 10. Lieut. T. C. Parr, 
1st bat., to act as Adjt. to that bat. from 
1st of May, until Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
Graham can join. 

20. Lieut. F. Walker having tendered 
the resignation of his Commission in the 
Hon. Company’s Service, tile Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to ac- 
cept it. 

7th Regt. June 26. Ens. S. C. Spence 
to be Lieut , vice Durie, deceased ; date of 
rank 10th June 1821. 

8th Regt. July 23. Lieut. B. Scion, 2d 
bat., is appointed to perform the duties of 
Quart. Mast. 

9th Regt . July 6. Lieut. John Worthy, 
2d bat., is appointed Adjt. to that bat., in 
tlic room of Lieut. Craig ; date of appoint- 
ment 1st July 1821. 

}Qth Regt. July 23. Capt. B. Gerrans, 
2d bat., to be Interp. to that bat. from the 
6th of this month, until further orders. 

Aug. 18. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) John 
Mclntire to bo Capt., vice Perkins, de- 
ceased; date of rank 11th June 1821. 

Lieut. A. Seymour to be Capt., vice 
Bamford, deceased ; ditto 14th Aug. 1821. 

12th Jiegt. July 31. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
W. Ogilvie to be Capt. ; and Ens. Chas. 
Denton to be Lieut. ; in succession to Betts, 
deceased; date of rank 19th July 1821. 


Removal . 

July 3. Ens. Jas. Harvey is transferred, 
at his own request, from the Bombay 
Europ. regt to the 9th regt. N.L, where 
he will rank as Junior Ensign next below 
Ens. H. Macan ; and Ens. W. S. Mon- 
criefFc is transferred, at his own request, 
from the 9th to the Bombay Europ. regt., 
where he will rank as Junior Ensign next 
below Ens. Wm. Wade. 

CADETS PERMANENTLY POSTED. 

Aug. 18. The rank of the undermen- 
tioned Cadets having been received from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, they are 
permanently posted to ‘regiments, with 
dates of commissions assigned them, as 
Ensigns and Lieutenants, as follows : 

John Swanson, to rank as Phis. 11th 
Feb. 1821, Lieut. 11th June 1821, posted 
to 10th regt. N. I. 

Ralph Sillar, as Ens. lltli Eeb. 1821, 
Lieut. 2lst July 1821, to 4th do. 

Fred. Ottey, as Ens. 11th Feb. 18 21, as 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to 10th do. 

M. Thackthwaitc, do. do. 7th do. 

Alex. Woodburn, do. do., 12tli do. 

Edw. Burgess, do. do., 12th do. 

Geo. Candy, do. do., 2d do. 

U. W. Honnor, do. do., 2d do. 

J. B. Glennie, do. do., 4th do. 

Thos. Candy, do. do., 10th do. 

Alex. Levingston, do. do., 4th do. 

Chas. Morley, as Ens. 13th Feb. 1821, 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to JOth do. 

Dav. Carstairs, as Ens. 15th Feb. 1821, 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to 3d do. (not 
arrived). 

John Beck, do. do., 11th do. (not ar- 
rived). 

G. W. Oakes, as Ens. 20th Fell. 1821, 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, u» 7th do. 

llerbet Mayo, do. do., 6th do. 

Chas. Clutton, do. do., 11th do. 

A. lt. Wilson, do. do., 7th do. 

Fred. Cox, do. do., Europ. Regt.. 

Benj. Crispin, do. do., 8th regt. N. I. 
(not arrived). 

R. John Crozier, do. do., Europ. Regt. 

It. T. Lancaster, as Ens. 21st l’eb. 
1821, Lieut. I4tli Aug. 1821, to 5th regt. 
N.I. 

Thos. Mitchell, do. do., 8th do. 

ltd. Philipps, do. do., 1st do. 

ltd. Sell wood, do, do., 6th do. 

A. F. D. Frazer, do. do., 9th do. 

John Kerr Gloag, do. do., 1st do. 

T. B. Forster, do. do., 9th do 

It. J. Littlewood, do. do., 5th do. 

Walter Maxwell, do. do., 3d do. 

John Liddell, do. do., 12th do. 

Walter Stewart, do. do., 12th do. 

W. A. Wroughton, do. do., 2d do. 

Philip Parkhousc, do. do., 2d do. 

J. G. Thompson, do. do., 4tli do. 

Hugh Coventry, do. do., 10th do. 

A. N. Maclean, do. do., 4th do. 

Geo. Thornton, do. do., lOtli do. 
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AfttXt WSR*. 

July 3. Lieut. J. Walker is appointed 
to act as Adj. and Quart.mas. to die Ar- 
tillery in Gu 2 erat. 

6. Capt. Schuler, of the Artillery, with 
Lieut. Colonel Turner’s Field detachment, 
is placed in charge of the Ordnance Store 
Department, on the allowance of 100 ru- 
pees per month, from the 13th of April last. 

ENGINEERS. 

July 12. Ens. Francis Outram, of 
Engineers, is appointed to the situation 
of Draftsman, vacated by the death of 
Ens. Dashwood ; date of appointment 1st 
July 1821. 

Aug. 2. Sub. Conduct. John Williams, 
of the Gun-carriage Manufactory, is ap- 
pointed Overseer in the Engineer Depart- 
ment, on the pay and allowance of a 
Conductor. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

June 23. Assist. Surg. Anderson is 
appointed to the medical duties of the 
Hon. Company’s cruiser Discovery, in 
the room of Assist. Surg. Downic, ap- 
pointed Surgeon to the Court of Sudder 
Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Mr. Assist. Surg. Davies appointed to 
II. C. cruizer Vestal is cancelled, and 
that officer is placed at the disposal of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief. 

28. Mr. Fcrgusson, Sub. Assist. Surg., 
ih charge of the medical duties of the An- 
telope cruizer, is directed, on the arrival 
of that vessel at Mocha, to remain in 
medical charge of the Residency there 
until an Assist. Surg. can be permanently 
appointed. 

July 26. Mr. Barra is appointed Surg. 
to the Residency at Mocha, and will pro- 
ceed there at the opening of the season, 
continuing in the mean time to perform 
the duties of his present station. 

FURLOUGHS. 

June 28. Lieut. James Iredell, Assist. 
Commissary at Surat, to sea on sick certi- 
ficate, for ten months. 

July 4. Capt. II. It. Deschamps, 2d 
bat. 12th regt. N.I., to England, on ur- 
gent private affairs, for three years. 

11. Surg. W. Gall, 8th regt. N.I., to 
ditto for three years, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. G. F. Penley, 2d bat. 8th regt. 
N. I., ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Aug. 9. Lieut. Robert Mignan, Euro- 
pean Regiment, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

JAIL AT AHMEDKU6GER. — ATTEMPTED 
ESCAPE OF THE PRISONERS. 

Ahmednugger , Aug. 19, 1821.-—“ We 
had a free and gentle passage of arms here 


last night. The civil prisoners got pos- 
session of the jail about five o’clock, after 
overpowering the guard, which consisted 
of 12 sepoys, and from 50 toPlOO sebun- 
dies. They captured almost all the arms 
and ammunition of the latter, and 10 mus- 
quets, without cartridges or bayonets, of 
the former. 

It had been the custom for the sepoys to 
go into the different cells with the jailor, to 
inspect the irons of the prisoners, about 
sunset, with bayonets in their hands, 
leaving their musquots in the area of the 
jail ; and when thus divided, the prisoners 
(total 257 I hear) rushed out with loud 
shouts and seized the arms. They laid 
about them so manfully that the guard 
thought the best plan would be to secure 
the prisoners by running out and shutting 
the gate behind them, which they effected, 
but in the scuffle 1 sepoy and a few sebun- 
dies were shut in also. 

At this time the troops were on parade, 
and heard the firing which forthwith com- 
menced between the prisoners, sepoys, and 
sebundies. A couple of companies im- 
mediately marched to the place, but on 
their arrival it was found tint nothing 
more could then be done than to surround 
the jail and prevents the escape of the insur- 
gents. A consultation was held, and it 
having been resolved to blow open the gate 
and carry it by storm, a six pounder was 
sent for. 

The day bad now declined, and as the 
guns it ere all mounted on the works of 
the fort, it took a considerable time to 
lower one, remount it, and drag it to the 
Pettali. The energy of those on whom 
the labour devolved, however, overcame 
all difficulties. In the mean time, Mr. 
Pottinger and Major Staunton made ar- 
rangements for the attack, and some of 
the sepoys having mounted the wall by 
means of scaling ladders, the insurgents 
were kept in tolerable order by their fire. 

They, however, occasionally returned 
it, and every now' and then assailed us 
with a shower of stones, accompanied by 
a furious shout of Detn ! Deen ! as if 
they had made up their minds to escape or 
perish in the attempt. In the intervals 
of comparative silence, we could distinct- 
ly hear them striking off their fetters, 
which they were enabled to do from hav- 
ing got possession of a set of blacksmith's 
tools at the time of the assault. 

Ten o'clock struck, and as the last 
stroke died on the breeze, the rattling of 
the gun through “ the street ” warned us 
that ere long many a proud spirit should 
bite the dust. 

The six-pounder was instantly run up 
and fired at the gate, muzzle touching, 
hut without effect. It was tried again 
and the folding doors opened slowly. 

The scene which followed was truly 
magnificent. 
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Tlie light company of the 2d extra bat- 
talion, backed by a party of the 1st bat. 8th 
rcg. and 40 sebundics, well armed, rushed 
in, and at the same moment the jail-yard 
was splendidly illuminated with numerous 
flambeaux and blue lights. The gleam- 
ing of the sabres, the blue glittering of 
the bayonets, and the countenances of the 
men, the wild shrieks of the dying wound- 
ed, and the echo of musquetry employed 
in blowing open the inner doors, through 
the vaulted roof of the mosque now used 
as a jail, had at that hour of the night an 
effect which surpasses all description. 

The slaughter soon ceased, and it was 
found that in the short space of live mi- 
nutes between 30 and 40 of the insur- 
gents were killed, and near 70 had been 
severely wounded, chiefly by the sabre and 
bayonet; sol ie of the slain were equipped 
and accoutred in the spoil taken from the 
sebundics. 

The coolness, and steady obedience to 
orders of all the troops, surpassed every 
thing I had seen before. All who asked 
quarter after the first rush were spared. 

Our loss consists of, 1st bat. 8th regt., 
three privates wounded; 2d extra bat., one 
havihlar, two naiks, four privates wound- 
ed; Sebundies, one jemadar and a few 
men wounded. 

The sepoy and some of the sebundics 
who were shut in the jail we found alive, 
but one sebundic had been killed ” — 
Anonymous communication addressed to the 
Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

I. AW INTKr.T.IOEXCK. 

Bombay Sessions. 

On Saturday last (July 14) the third 
Sessions of Oyer and Terminer and jail de- 
livery for this town and island, &c., com- 
menced. 

The Hon. the Recorder shortly recapi- 
tulated the nature of the several hills which 
would be laid before the Grand Jury : 
lie said it was not necessary for him to say 
much to gentlemen so thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the duties they had 
to perform as the present Grand Jury, and 
concluded by recommending that the 
Grand Jury, or a deputation, should visit 
the Country Jail, as a measure which, on 
general principles, would be beneficial ; 
for although he had no reason to suspect 
there was any cause of complaint existing, 
but on the contrary had reason to believe 
that good order and good management 
prevailed, yet these penodical visitings lie 
considered as extremely useful and proper. 

The Grand Jury having retired with the 
bills, the Court adjourned till Monday. 

The Foreman of the Grand Jury, on 
presenting the last of the bills, stated to 
the Court, that in pursuance of his Lord- 
ship’s recommendation, the jail had been 
visited y that the Jury had found the alter- 
ations which had been recommended some 


time since, were in progress under the in- 
spection of a committee appointed by the 
Government, and would very soon be com- 
pleted. That the internal management 
and economy of the jail appeared to be 
conducted in a highly satisfactory manner; 
a remarkable proof of which he men- 
tioned, that amongst nearly 130 persons at 
present confined in it, there was not a sin- 
gle case of sickness. 

There was nothing interesting in any 
of the cases tried, and we shall therefore 
confine our report to a bare enumeration 
of the verdicts and sentences. 

1. John Men des, true bill for murder; 
the man not being in custody, a bench 
warrant issued to apprehend him. 

2. Bappoo Ballpoori Bhoi, true bill for 
stealing in a dwelling-house ; found guilty, 
and sentenced to be transported for seven 
years. 

3. Ballo Kessoe Coonjce, true bill for 
stealing in a dwelling-house ; found guilty, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. 

4. Shaik Mahomed Husson, true bill for 
stealing in a dwelling-house ; found guilty, 
recommended to mercy, and sentenced to 
be transported for seven years. 

5. Ballon Mahomed Issub Vasker, true 
bill for stealing in a dwelling house ; plead- 
ed guilty, and was sentenced to be trans- 
ported for life. 

G. Meer Futtey Ally Meer Bilab Ally, 
true bill for stealing in a dwelling-house ; 
not guilty, and discharged. 

7 Huzraz Tucker Lohana, true bill for 
burglary ; found guilty, and sentenced to 
be transported for life. 

8. Shaik Jewan, -Abboo llama, Raja Es- 
mailj and Gocul Ponnjea, true bill for 
larceny ; and against Dossa Tyebjec for re- 
ceiving the stolen goods. 

Shaik Jewan and Gocul Foonjea were 
found guilty, the former sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation, and the latter, on ac- 
count of his youth, to a private whipping 
in the jail. The others were found not 
guilty, and with the prisoners against whom 
no bills had been preferred or found, were 
discharged by proclamation. 

9. A true bill was found against Sulla- 
mon Cassim, the syrang of the grab ship 
Bombay Merchant, Captain Hyland, and 
14 others of the crew, for a conspiracy. 
Sullamon Cassim and another pleaded not 
guilty, and traversed the indictment till 
next Sessions. The others not being in 
custody, nor under recognizance, a bench 
warrant was issued for their apprehension. 
The trials of the prisoners being completed 
on Tuesday, and the jail delivered, the 
Court adjourned the Sessions from day to 
day till further orders. — Bombay Cour. 
July 21. 

MURDER OF THERAJAH OF KOLA POOR. 

Accounts from Dliarwar, dated the 21 st 
July, mentibn the murder of the Rqjah of 
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Kolapoor, who was shot in his palace with 
a pistol on the I6thjulyby a silledar oft 
the name of Syajee Bajee Mobile. His 
Highness was shot about three o'clock and 
died about nine in the evening, in the 23d 
year of his age. 

The perpetration of this atrocious act is 
ascribed to motives of private revenge, al- 
though it is not improbable the murderer 
may have been urged on to the completioi 
of his purpose by the instigations of seve- 
ral disaffected characters in the neighbour- 
hood of Kolapoor. It appears that about 
1.5 years ago the village of Sampgan was 
granted to the silledar on service tenure. 
This grant was resumed some months ago. 
The silledar, in order to get his village re- 
stored, and to obtain also some arrears of 
pay, had been for some time an unsuccess- 
ful suitor at the Rajah's durbar. Upon 
the rejection of Ills claims, he seems to 
have resolved to murder the Rajah, and 
lie accomplished his design with the as- 
sistance of his relations. The llaj ah has 
left a son, an infant of two years and a 
half old, and the Government is now car- 
ried on under the superintendence of the 
late Rajah's mother and the high priest, 
who formerly ruled the country during the 
late Rajah's minority. — Bombay Coiir. 
Aug. 4. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

In a letter from the Rev. Henry Davies 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Church 
.Missionary Society, dated Bombay, June 
2, 1821, an affecting account is given of 
the ravages, in that place, of the malady 
which has proved so fatal in many parts of 
India. He writes : “ My spirits have been 
greatly depressed, for some days past, by 
the awful ravages of the cholera morbus. 
This dreadful disease has been, for some 
weeks, raging in all directions ; but it did 
not appear in Bombay till about a fort- 
night ago ; and, on die 28th of last month, 
it entered the barracks in which the Bom - 
bay European Regiment is quartered, and 
in three days I followed to die grave tlnr- 
ty-two persons : five more were buried 
yesterday, and the work of death is still 
going on. 

“ I have seen every case which has been 
admitted into the Hospital. Never have I 
witnessed any thing more heart-rending. 
Young men, stout and healthy, brought in 
in the morning, and dead in the evening ! 
One can hardly conceive any tiling more 
dreadful, than the awful realities .of eter- 
nity developing themselves, in such an un- 
expected manner, to numbers, who thought, 
if they thought on the subject at all, that 
the period was far distant. 

“ The disease has been such, as, in by 
far the greater number of instances, com- 
pletely to defy every human effort. The 
remedies applied, though the most power- 
ful that can be imagined, have entirely 


failed. One circumstance very strik- 
ing, that, with the exception of two cases, 
the men were, to all appearance, in perfect 
health, the moment before they were at- 
tacked ; some of them were taken ill while 
on parade, and some while lying on their 
beds : several of them having eaten hearty 
breakfasts at eight o'clock, have been 
screaming in agony, and brought to death’s 
door, by ten or eleven. 

“ The remedies used are, first, copious 
bleeding, till the patient nearly faints. — 
Secondly, twenty grains of calomel are 
administered, and washed down with 100 
or J 20 drops of laudanum, in a glass of 
brandy. If this dose remains, two ounces 
of pure brandy and four ounces of Ma- 
deira wine are given every hour. These, 
with the liot-bath, the water so heated as 
almost to scald, are the means on which 
the only hope of restoration depends -. but 
sometimes, in what are called the cold 
cases, it is impossible, even by the applica- 
tion of the most powerful stimulants, to 
produce any thing like re-action. Hie 
pulse ceases, almost as soon as the disease 
appears ; the most dreadful spasms in the 
legs, arms, thighs, and bowels, accompany 
the attack. I have seen men held down 
by six others, with . great difficulty. 

“ Oik* thing lias comforted me greatly : 

I have fouud them, with a very few excep- 
tions, sensible to die last; and this has 
afforded me an opportunity, watching a 
momentary interval of rest, to whisper the 
offers of mercy through the precious blood 
of Christ to many oflhcsc poor creatures." 
— Mission, lleg. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From England .- Lieut. T. Chambers ; 
Mr. Dick ; Messrs. Pouterdcnt, Prescott, 
Sweedland, Harvey, Fraser, Thompson, 
Brett, and Ore, cadets; Mr. Crispin and 
Mr. Hale, civil service ; Mrs. Hale and . 
two children ; Mr. C. Morley, cadet ; and 
Mr. C. Boyce, volunteer for marine service. 


shipping intelligence. 

Arrivals. 

July 18. Ship Hoogly, Robson, from 
Calcutta. 

— Ship Lowjee Family, Seton, from 
China. 

22. Ship Waterloo, Alsager, from Lon- 
don and St. Helena 

Aug. 10. Ship Orpheus (free-trader), 
Finlay, from London 20tli Feb. 

21. Ship Cadmus (free-trader), Apple- 
by, from the Downs 6th April. 

Departures. 

July 15. Ships Farquh arson. Cruick- 
shanks ; Inglis, Borradaile ; Caroline, 
Crawford; and Royal Charlotte, Howell* 
for China. 

— Ship Britannia, Snoboll, for Madras. 
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1 6. Ship Volunteer, Waterman, for Cal- 
cutta. 

— Ship Charlotte, Stevenson, for 
China. 

‘JO. Ships Charles Grant, Scott; Mar- 
gins Camden, Larkins; and Kent, Cobb; 
for China. 

— Ship Bombay Castle, Hutchinson, 
for Madias and Calcutta. 

slug. 20. Ship Waterloo, Alsagcr, for 
China. — I’ussrugi *r.v .• Lieut. Rost* and 
Mr. Pitcairn, II. C. murine; Lieut. 
Webb, II. C. artillery. 


1UHT1IS. 

June 27. The lady of the Rev. Jas. 
Clow, Minister of the Scotch Church, of a 
daughter. 

July C. At Storm Hall, the lady of 
Bcuj. Phillips, Esq., 1st Member of the 
Marine Board, of a daughter. 

24. In Rampart Row, the lady of Win. 
Fenwick, Esq., of a daughter. 

27. The lady of .7. Parish, Esq , Secre- 
tary to Government, of a still-horn child. 

*Aug. 2. At Surat, the lady of the late 
John Morison, E»q., of a son. 

4. At Cambala, the lion. Mrs. Bucha- 
nan, of a son, 

r> . The lady of Dr. Conwell, of this Es- 
tahlisluuent, of a daughter. 

8. At Fort Victoria, the lady of Capt. 
Morse, of a son. 

9. 'Die lady of Alex. Bell, Esq , of 
Tannulr, of a son. 

13. At Poonah, the wife of Air Con- 
ductor R. E. Willock, of the Commissa- 
riat Department, of a daughter. 

14. In Rampart Row, the lady of Ar- 
rutoon A pear. Esq , of a son. 

Luli'h/. The lady of Archibald Inglis, 
Esq , of a daughter. 


DKATIIS. 

' June 10. On hoard the Sir Stephen 
Lushing! on, Capt, Wm. Perkins, of the 
H)th regt. N. I. 

11. At Aujar, the infaut daughter of 
(’apt. Thomas Morgan, 4th regt. N. 1., 
aged three months. 

17. At Hyderabad, of the Cholera, 
Robert Palmer, Esq., of lngcram, ne- 
phew of Wm. Palmer, Esq., of Hydera- 
bad. 

July 18. At Surat, Capt. Nathaniel Betts, 
of the 12th regt. and commanding the 
1st extra battalion of Nat. Inf. “ Death 
brings all distinctions to the same level, ” 
and the most correct eulogy which can be 
ollercd to the memory of a soldier, as well 
as the most satisfactory consolation to his 
relations and friends upon no melancholy 
an occasion, is to record the sentiments of 
that circle of acquaintance, in whose society 
the deceased passed the greatest part of h : s 
life, with the feelings of those men over 
whom he presided. In doing so, it may 
Asiatic Journ.— No. 74. 


be asserted without the imputation of flat- 
tery, that few men have fallen in the prime 
of life, more sincerely nnd universally re- 
gretted than Capt. Betts. To the most 
unaffected manners and a warm heart, were 
combined in him those sterling virtues, 
which, while they at once stamped him ns 
one of his Maker’s “ noblest works,” se- 
cured to him at the same time the respect 
and love of his superiors and equals ; and 
in no case has the attachment of Sepoys 
been more strongly or affectingly evinced 
than in the present instance ; for no sooner 
had the report of his being dangerously ill 
reached the lines of the battalion that lie 
commanded, than not only every native 
officer off duty, but many Sepoys with 
their families, Hocked to his quarters/and 
when they saw that form, to which they 
were accustomed to look up for protection, 
a lifeless corpse, their honest feelings could 
he no longer restrained, hut hurst forth in 
a manner that would have done honour to 
the most civilized society. Every possible 
respect was paid to his remains, and the 
sense entertained of* the hiss which the 
service, and society in general, have sus- 
tained in this excellent officer, was but too 
truly marked in the countenances of the 
numerous spectators. 

19. At Surat, after a short hut painful 
illness, John Morison, Esq., Collector of 
that ZilJah, in the 38th year of his age, 
and after having Idled the above situation 
upw ards of seventeen years. I5y the death 
of this truly worthy man, his family have 
sustained an irreparable loss; for in him 
they possessed all that constitutes the affec- 
tionate husband and father, the tried and 
steady friend. In society, the character of 
Air. Morison was marked l>y the strictest 
integrity, and by a peculiar and uniform 
urbanity of manners, which secured him 
the confidence and esteem of all who knew 
him ; nnd the regard in w hich he was held 
in his official capacity, amongst all classes 
of the natives, was attcctingly evinced by 
a general suspension of business, and the 
almost incalculable number assembled to 
pay a last tribute of respect as his remains 
passed to the grave. 

28. Thos. Norris, Esq., of this Presi- 
dency. 

Aug. 2. Anna Louisa, the infant daugh- 
ter of Lieut. G. W. Blachley, 7th N. L, 
of a lingering illness. 

4. At Broach, Charles, the infant son 
of Capt. Campbell, Commissary of Stores, 
aged 1 1 months. 

— 'Dios. Lawrie, infant son of the late 
Capt. Jas. Lawrie, of the H. C. Military 
Service, aged 3 years * 

5. Jas. Litligow, son of the late Lieut. 
Col. Jas. Litligow', H. C. Military Ser- 
vice, aged about 1 2 years. 

— Of the hooping cough, Emily So- 
phia, infant daughter of the late Lieut. Col. 
Henry William and ftjrs. Sophia Scaly, 
aged one year and eleven days, 

* Vol. XIII. 2 C 
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IS. Capt. J. S. Bam ford, of the 2d bat. 
10th regt. N. I. 

14. Mr. John Hart. 


CEYLON. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme Court, Colombo, July 9, 1821. 

Fines for Non-attendance on Juries. 

The Chief Justice . — “ It may be re- 
membered, that at the last criminal session 
it was thought necessary to summon a jury 
of Europeans. 

As the Europeans in this settlement are 
principally the gentlemen filling offices 
under Government, who have other high- 
ly important duties to discharge, the Court 
(unless in cases where the charter impera- 
tively requires such a Jury) has hitherto 
been very sparing in calling for their at- 
tendance. 

Accordingly, in the course of ten years, 
which have occurred since the establish- 
ment of Juries in this island, there have 
been but two instances in w hich such a 
Jury has been summoned, unless for the 
trial of Europeans. 

In the first of these instances, this course 
■was adopted on the application of the pub- 
lic prosecutor, in an instance where the 
Cutcherry of an out-station had been rob- 
bed to a great extent, under suspicious 
circumstances ; and a very minute investi- 
gation, by an intelligent and unbiassed 
Jury, was found to be necessary. 

In the last case, the character of a ma- 
gistrate was at stake ; his secretary had 
made a charge against him of disgraceful 
peculation, in consequence of which he 
was deprived of his office ; the secretary 
was in his turn accused of conspiracy, and 
the prosecutor and prisoner were so ex- 
tensively connected amongst all the Bur- 
gher inhabitants of Colombo, that it would 
have been impossible from that class to 
select a jury of which the members would 
not be liable to imputation on the one side 
or the other; in such a case, the Court 
felt it right to exercise its power of ap- 
pointing an European jury, as most likely 
to do strict justice betw een the parties. 

The result was, that the character of the 
magistrate was, after a full and accurate 
investigation, by the verdict of a most re- 
spectable and highly intelligent jury, com- 
pletely vindicated. 

It is to shew that the Court has not vcv- 
atiously or wantonly required the attend- 
ance of those gentlemen, that these two 
cases, the only cases in which it lias ex- 
ercised this power, have been mentioned ; 
but taking all the cases in which the ser- 
vices of Europeans have been required at 
Colombo, since the year J8I1, they 
amount to fifteen in ten years, requiring 


on an average, an attendance of a few 
hours, in one day, once in eight months. 

Yet this is a setvicc from which these 
gentlemen seem to shrink as from a labour 
almost degrading to thotn; and, narrow as 
is the number from which an European 
jury can be selected, still narrower would 
it be, were all the evasions and excuses 
offered to have effect. 

The number of Europeans in Colombo, 
capable of serving on juries, appears by 
the official return to be thirty-two ; the ac- 
cidental presence of two gentlemen frum 
the out-stations, increased it on the last 
occasion to thirty-four. 

Out of this number ten gentlemen 
(nearly one-third) failed to attend ; the 
Court did not exercise the power given to 
it by the charter, of immediately fining 
them, but reserved the subject to this term, 
to give opportunities of making such ex- 
cuses as they might be able to oiler. 

Neither would it willingly resort tt> the 
more severe measure of punishing this 
neglect by imprisonment, although power 
to do so is entrusted to it by charter. ^ 

There seems to be a remarkable an xiety 
in some of these gentlemen, to establish a 
title to exemption from this duty.— We 
can acknowledge none, the law does not 
sanction, nor do circumstances allow them ; 
in the instance of .Members of Council in- 
deed, the courtesy of the Judges 1ms 
hitherto prevented their being called upon, 
and in that of the Deputy Secretary of 
Government, a becoming attention to the 
convenience of the Governor, near whose 
person that officer is constantly required, 
has dispensed with his attendance. 

But in no other instance, though various 
efforts have been made to establish them, 
have any exemptions been admitted, nor 
by law could they lie admitted by the 
Court. 

Reduced by these circumstances to the 
number of thirty-four, and by the neglect 
of attendance to twenty-lbur, there re- 
mained on the occasion of which I now 
speak but that number, out of w hom thir- 
teen jurors were to be elected by lot. 
Were this disinclination encouraged by 
the easiness of the Court, it is' obvious, 
that the non-attendance of a few more, 
and the exercise of the prisoner’s right of 
absolutely challenging five would fritter 
clown the election by lot, into the mockery 
of putting in thirteen names (if so many 
were pleased to attend) into the urn to 
draw out the same names os the jurors to 
he sworn. 

But it is not in the particular instance 
of Europeans themselves, that the incon* 
venience is most severely felt ; it is in the 
very bad example which is thus set to the 
natives ; it is in the eagerness with which 
that bad example is imitated : the natives 
sec the exemption from juries sought as a 
privilege by these gentlemen, and instead 
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of feeling as they ought, and as a proper 
and ready obedience to the law in their 
superiors, would shew them, that it is a 
privilege to be permitted to sit upon juries, 
they strain every nerve to escape this ter- 
rible duty, and we are wearied every ses- 
sion with* excuses and applications, from 
the least occupied people in existence en- 
deavouring to avoid this sacrifice of their 
precious time. Nay, the very lounging 
idler who saunters all day in our veran- 
das, disturbing the Court with his silly 
gabble, will, when called to exercise this 
duty, approach with all the earnestness of 
a person anxious to escape a heavy 
penalty ; and if he can by any fraud or 
contrivance impose upon the Court so as 
to he spared his attendance, turn to his 
companions with the exultation of one who 
hud established a valuable claim, and re- 
turn to his idle uselessness with gratified 
vanity. 

And why will English gentlemen set an 
example so unworthy of English feelings ; 
why will they not rather uphold with anxi- 
ous reverence this inestimable privilege? 
where else can they look with such unmix- 
ed confidence for protection and security 
to life or honour, as to the trial by jury ? 

It has been suggested, but I cannot 
believe it, that some of these gentlemen 
imagine that an attendance on this Court 
lessens the respect in which they wish to 
be held by the natives ; if there be a per- 
son capable of such egregious folly he is 
an object of pity; if there be one who 
would for such feelings surrender the 
right of trial by jury, (and it maybe do- 
siroyed by neglect or contempt, as effec- 
tually as by violence), he is a wretched 
calculator, miserable man, who would 
sell his birthright for the paltry mess ad- 
ministered to Ids vanity, in the stupid 
wonder of* ignorance and servility. 

I trust, that we shall not again have to 
make observations of this kind, and that 
it is only necessary to awaken the more 
respectable feelings of our countrymen to 
put an end to this very bad practice ; in 
the hope that this may occur, and in proof 
of our anxiety to avoid harsh measures, as 
long as possible, we do now remit all the 
fines of the last criminal session .” — Ceylon 
CklZ. 

710 KR DESTROYED. 

We are happy to state, that a tiger was 
destroyed near Gal lee, on the 26'th ult. 
which is supposed to be the same animal, 
whose visits to that neighbourhood have 
previously been attended with fatal con- 
sequences. This object, hovjrevejy we are 
sorry to add, was not affected before fur- 
ther destruction of human life : a man 
named Polonewillegey Adrian having been 
killed by a tiger on the 24th instant, in 


his garden, at the village of Ettcligodde, 
distant about two miles from the .Cut- 
cherry ; and a girl named Pasqualhille- 
gay llabeliainy, at the house of her mother, 
in the village of Ilolawagodde, on the very 
morning the animal was destroyed. 

A party of villagers, under the direction 
of the Cutcherry Modcliar, traced the 
tiger in the course of the day, to a tree in 
the jungles, in which he had taken up his 
station, leaving the mangled body of the 
girl at the foot of it ; he was hunted from 
that position, and in a short time killed. 
'I lie animal was brought to the (hit cherry 
in the evening, and being opened, was 
found to contain two of the lingers and the 
hair of the unfortunate girl that had been 
carried olf that morning.— Ceylon Paper, 
July 7. 

loss or Tiir. sun* fattalvaiiood. 

We regret to state, that the country ship 
Fattalvaliood, of JOD tons, commanded by 
Mr. W. Richardson, lias foundered olf the 
eastern coast, of the island, near Ambela- 
pokene, a village in the Wanny. The 
only particulars that have reached us of 
this occurrence are contained in a report 
of the circumstance made to the Collector 
of Trincotnalce, by the sitting Magistrate 
at Mollctivoc, who proceeded to the spot 
as soon as he heard of the wreck, with the 
view of rendering every assistance to the 
unfortunate sufferers, and of saving as 
much as was practicable of the vessel, and 
the cargo she had on board. 

The Fattalvaliood is stated to have sail- 
ed from Eomhay on the ;$d .lime, bound 
to .Madras ; and that when she had pass- 
ed Trincoinalec, she sprung a leak, which 
admitted water into the vessel so freely, 
as to leave no chance of keeping her afloat, 
until she could he brought into Trincoma- 
lee, the nearest harbour. Her Comman- 
der consequently determined to run the 
ship on shore, in order to save the crew, 
and in the expectation of preserving a part 
of her cargo ; t he wind however, 
round soon after, and blowing off the land 
with some violence, this object ■ --- * 

effected, ami the ship sunk at eleven 
a. n., on the 25th, in six fathom water, 
and about six miles from the shore, off 
Ambelapokene, where she remains in 
nearly an erect position, with the water 
almost over her lower mast’s heads. Every 
soul on board was safely landed at the vil- 
lage in the boat^ belonging to the ship, 
but at the time this report was made, no 
part of her cargo had been saved . — Ceylon 
Gov . Gax. 

BtnTfi. 

July 17. At Jaffna, the lady of Chas. 
Edward Eayard, Esq., his Majesty’s Civil 
Service, of a son. 

S C 9- 
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death. stigated to the commission of crimes and 

JiimH. At Trincomalee, after a short ♦depredations by one or two TMrees, W lio 
George E. Ewbank, Chief 


Clerk in the Storekeeper’s Office of liis 
Majesty's Naval Yard, at that port : a 
young man of an amiable disposition, and 
of great abilities, deeply regretted and much 
lamented by all who knew him ; by whose 
death the Crown has lost a most valuable 
and faithful servant. 


NICOBAR ISLANDS . 

RE TOUTED SEIZURE OF A BRITISH VESSEL.— 
SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH 
RESIDENT IN THE ISLAND OF NONCOWRY. 

Penangt d/i/y 16, 1821.— A report 

prevailed here some time since that a 
ship had been cut off at the Nicobar 
Islands, with no further accounts : the 
following letter, favoured us by Capt. 
Brisley, commander of the Covelong, re- 
cently arrived from Rangoon, we regret to 
say, confirms the fact of such an occur- 
rence ; and wc give it at length, as it con- 
tains information which will be found 
useful and interesting to those navigating 
In the Ray of Bengal, and who are in the 
habit of touching at the Nicobars for re- 
freshments : — 

“ I am sorry to say, that the report we 
had here some time ago of a vessel having 


have been long residing at Noncowry, and 
were originally transported from Tran- 
quebar, when the Danes had a settlement 
on the Island. There appear to be strong 
grounds for this suspicion, and whilst they 
remain there, they will render the ap- 
proach of vessels to the Island for refresh- 
ments very unsafe. I am further confirm- 
ed in my suspicions against the Calfrees, 
by the circumstance of its not being the 
first instance of vessels having been cut off 
at that place. About twelve years ago, a 
brig, whose name I do not recollect, but 
I believe belonging to Madras, was cut off, 
and all hands, with the exception of one or 
two men, were killed. There was abo 
another brig belonging to Madras, with 
the commander of which, Capt. Price, 
I was acquainted, who, on his arrival at 
Rangoon, informed me that lie had very 
narrowly escaped losing his brig ami all 
their lives through the beforeinentioned 
Calfrees. 

There appears, in my opinion, a great 
deal of suspicion attached to the [English- 
man who resides at Rompoka. The ac- 
count he gave of himself to Capt. Do 
Souza, is as follows: That he had desert- 
ed from an English Ship which touched at 
Noncowry for wafer, and that the natives 
refused to let him leave the Island unless 


been cut off at the Nicobars is confirmed 
beyond a doubt. Capt. l)e Souza, who 
came a passenger with me from Rangoon, 
has given me the following particulars, 
and which I send to you for publication. 

Capt. Do Souza was at Rompoka, one 
of the Nicobar Islands, in December last, 
and learnt from an Englishman residing 
there, that a ship from Bengal had been 
cut off, and all hands massacred by the 
natives of Noncowrv, another of the Ni- 
cobar Islands. lie is perfectly satisfied 


lie gave them something by way of ransom. 
Capt. De Souza then remarked to him, 
that he was not now at Noncowry, but at 
Rompoka, and that the inhabitants of the 
latter Island would not prevent, his leaving 
it, and even if they did, it was not diffi- 
cult for him to go on board the brig, and 
that he (Capt. De Souza) would be very 
happy to take him away. 'Ibis man de- 
clined taking advantage of the offer, but 
remained at Rompoka when Capt. De 
Souza sailed. 


as to the truth of this report, as he had 
been an eye witness to the Noncowry boats 
coming to the Island he was at, with silk 
piece goods, dooriahs, rice, sugar, &c., 
bartering with the natives of Rompoka for 
tobacco and dollars, and at such a price 
which leaves no doubt as to their being the 
produce of rapine and plunder. 

The above is the substance of the ac- 


Tliese circumstances lead me to suggest 
that it would be very satisfactory to those 
concerned, if it could be ascertained what 
ship it is which has thus been cut off, and 
if possible, some measures taken to deter 
the Noncowrans from committing any fu- 
ture depredations, ami to secure the. safety 
of vessels touching at their Island in dis- 
tress or for refreshments. 


count I have obtained from Capt. De 
Souza, on that subject; but it. has often 
been a matter of surprise and astonishment 
to me that the. inhabitants of Noncowry 
should so much differ from the natives of 
the other Nicobar Islands, particularly 
those of the Car Nicobar, at which 
Island I have frequently touched, and 
have had opportunities of observing and 
knowing them to be of a character most 
hospitable and inoffensive. It is however 
my opinion that the natives of Noucowry 
arc not naturally bad, but arc led and in- 


A ship which sailed from Bengal last 
year for the Persian Gulf is missing, and 
no account whatever has yet been received 
of her ; it is therefore very probable that 
the ship alluded to by Capt. De Souza 
may be her ; and although it may be ob- 
served that a vessel bound to the Persian 
Gulf can have no business at Noucowry, 
many instances have occurred of greater 
improbabilities happening to shipping. 

This account I should think will be of 
service to persons navigating in the liny of 
Bengal, as it will be a caution to them 
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how to act, should they be obliged to, 
touch at Noncowry. " — Cal. Paper . 

To the Editor of ths Bengal llurkaru. 

Sir : I observed in your Paper of Sa- 
turday, that it was supposed a ship had 
been cut oil* at the Nicobar Islands : for 
further and stronger proofs regarding the 
character of the Englishman that resides 
there, I beg to state the following circum- 
stances, for the information of Com- 
manders who may be passing that way. In 
the month of December lffio, the ship 
Indiana, Capt. ,f. Pearl, passed the Nico- 
bars on her way from Penang to this place. 
When off the Island of Terressa, about 
six r.M., they were suddenly surprised by 
the approach of a boat containing about 
fourteen men, who very dexterously rowed 
alongside, and came on hoard. One of 
them spoke a little English, and was the 
bearer of a letter from an Englishman, 
dated April 1820, stating that he was very 
poor and distressed. The letter was di- 
rected to any English ships that should 
happen to pass that way, begging them to 
take hint away, and also requesting them 
to send him some old clothes, as lie was 
destitute of almost all the necessaries of 
life. Jlisnameis Win. Worthington, but 
the natives call him John. This letter 
excited the attention of Capt. Pearl, the 
lion. John Macal lister, and several other 
gentlemen, passengers ; who immediately 
dispatched, the boat with a large quantity 
of clothing and a note from ('apt. Pearl, 
stating that lie would wait for him oil* 
Bompoka, or Poinbokc, the island upon 
which he resided. 

The ship was accordingly hove to off the 
Island, and continued to burn Marooning 
lights every hour during the night ; and a 
gun was fired every four hours. At six 
a. .\ i. several boa's came alongside, among 
which was the one that had been dispatch- 
ed for tlr* European. The people stated 
that he could not come so far out, but re- 
quested that the ship would come into the 
harbour, and anchor; and he would sup- 
ply her with all the different productions 
of the Islands. Many of the boats con- 
tained old copper and nails, which they 
reported to have been taken from a ship 
that had been wrecked there. The prices 
they demanded for their articles were be- 
yond measure exorbitant; but they said 
that they dared not take less, its that was 
the price fixed by the European, unless 
the ship came to anchor. By one of the 
boats we learned that he had been in the 
habit of sending this petition to every ship 
that passed, in order to profit by trading 
with them. The Island of Bompoka, or 
Pcmbokc, is a very delightful place ; the 
natives have something of the Malay coun- 
tenance, and are remarkably stout, and 
well made. They appear an open, hos- 
pitable, and inoffensive people. 


At seven, the Indiana filled and made 
all sail, leaving the natives to enjoy the 
fruits of their labour for their pains, as we 
could purchase nothing of them excepting 
a few bird's nests. While off the Island 
of Noncowry, several boats came off con- 
taining old sheet copper, bolts, and nails ; 
but we could not learn from them whence 
they procured them. In one of the boats 
there was a Portuguese looking man, de- 
cently dressed in the European style. 

I am, Sir, 

C. D. Murphy, 

Late 1st Officer of the Indiana. 


SINGAPORE. 

Private accounts from Singapore repre- 
sent that infant colony as in a very pro- 
mising state, and the writers are sanguine 
in their expectations, with regard to its 
future prosperity. Its advantages are high- 
ly appreciated by those who visit it, and 
the idea of giving it up to the Dutch is 
deprecated generally. Humours, how- 
ever, prevailed there, at the date of these 
accounts, having an entirely opposite com- 
plexion. By their latest communications 
from Batavia, it was understood that the 
Dutch intended to withdraw their claim 
on Singapore, hut this intelligence is 
weakened by the reports with which it is 
coupled, that they were also inclined to 
give up Rliio, and even to abandon Banca 
to the British. Such measures would he 
directly contrary to the system of policy 
on which they have acted since their return 
to India, and arc unlikely to take place, 
even on the supposition that they have 
found these settlements to be uselessly 
burdensome and expensive. They may 
find it ruinous to persist in their extensive 
plans lor preserving an absolute ascen- 
dancy in their eastern seas, but tlieir cha- 
racteristic jealousy would deter them from 
giving a preponderance to British influence 
in that quarter by a transfer of possessions 
which would lead to that result. — Cal. Paper 
of July 23. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We have received Sydney Gazettes to 
the 1 1 th Aug., inclusive. Governor Mac- 
quarie had returned to Sydney about the 
middle of July, from a visit of inspection 
to Van Dieman's Land, and an .official 
account of the present state of that colony 
was published in the Sydney Gazette soon 
after his arrival. We believe it has already 
been made public in this country, but a 
brief sketch of its contents may not be 
uninteresting. The Governor notices, in 
appropriate terms of commendation, the 
numerous most essential improvements 
which had taken place at Ilobart'sTown and 
other parts, since bis previous visit in 1811. 
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The number of well-built houses in Ho- 
bart’s Town are stated at 421, and the 
population at 2,700 souls. He particular- 
ly notices the erection of a government- 
house, handsome church, a commodious 
military barrack, a strong gaol, a well con- 
structed hospital, and roomy barrack for 
convicts. There was also considerable 
progress made in the building of a sub- 
stantial pier at Sullivan’s Cove, which, com- 
bined with the natural facilities of the 
place, will it is alleged, render it one of 
tile best and safest anchorages in the world. 
He passes an apparently well merited en- 
comium on the industry and spirit of en- 
terprise manifested by the inhabitants of 
Hobart’s Town, and gives due share of 
praise to Lieut. Governor Sohell, for his 
wise regulations and judicious arrange- 
ments, as having excited and fostered that 
disposition, on the part of the inhabitants, 
from which all the improvements enu- 
merated have resulted. The Governor 
makes an equally favourable report with 
regard to the advancim* state of the settle- 
ments at Port Dalrymple, Launceston, 
George Town, &c. &c, Three lines of 
roads are in the course of formation from 
the capital to various parts of the island, 
one of them extending to the distance of 
120 miles. The general population of 
Van Dieman’s Land is stated at 6,372 
souls, exclusive of the civil and military 
officers; and it contains 28,8138 head of 
horned cattle, 182,468 sheep, 421 horses, 
and 10,683 acres of land in cultivation. 
By the introduction of the Merino breed 
of sheep, the quality of wool grown in 
the colony was rapidly improving, and it 
was expected that it would soon obtain 
such a degree of perfection as to render 
it a most valuable export to the mother 
country. The detachments of the 1st 
lioyal Scots, the 21th, 30th, 3 1th, 4.9th, 
53d, 82d, and 89th Hcgts., stationed for 
some time in New South Wales, had em- 
barked at Sydney, and were to sail on 
the 1 6th of August, to join their respective 
regiments in India. Jt appears from these 
papers, that the crime of forging upon the 
New South Wales Bank had already made 
its appearance in this colony. On the 6th 
of August no less than six men had been 
tried before the Supreme Court for forging 
and uttering, knowing to be forged, £10 
notes. Four of them were found guilty.— 
London paper. 


CHINA. 

Extract of a letter received from Clpna 
by the Maitland, dated the 5th April. 

** I thank you for the information respect- 
ing cotton : had I been enabled to say any 
thing in its favour, I should have answered 
you long since ; but from the time you re- 
ceived our letter, it has gradually declined 
in price to this moment, and it is now so 


-I China.~-Siberia . [Feb. 

desperately depressed as renders it an un- 
pleasant subject. I have already said so 
much upon it to my friends most likely 
to engage in it, as renders it an irksome 
task to give my real opinion : but with 
the hope that it may save you from any 
concern in it, I will briefly state, that we 
have 90 bales of Bombay and Bengal 
unsold to the proper people who manujitc - 
lure it. The Lowjco's cargo, lately ar- 
rived from Bombay (line Europe market), 
has sold for about 13 tides, payment in each 
508,(30 drs. and the remainder in sugar. 
The Maitland (by which I now wrilc*^ 
has been here four or live months, and 
her cargo is not yet sold ; 11-3 has been 
tiio highest oiler, and I suppose 10-5 could 
not he obtained just now. 

'The culiivafioii of Nankeen cotton has 
so much increased, as has enabled them 
to send it here in large quantities, and sell 
it at 14 tales; the lineness of its quality 
precludes the possibility of that of India 
competing with it, till the latter is reduced 
to 8 or 10 tales ; any that may arrive from 
Bengal will not probably exceed these 
limits, it will therefore be a desperate at- 
tempt to send any till the prices in India 
are proportionally reduced ; though 1 sup- 
pose we may expect 152 m. hales! How 
it may be disposed of, the future must 
determine : I apprehend much mischief. 

Opium has been as high as 2,500 for 
Company’s, and 1,800 for Malwa ; in con- 
sequence of so small an importation last 
year. It is, since the brig Culvo Trami- 
ly’s arrival, falling, and may now be 
quoted at. 2,000 for Company’s, and 1,600 
for Malwa and Turkey ; but all will fall 
to the prices of last year, as soon as the 
expected importations appear; say to 13 
or MOO, and the speculators will probably 
repent having bought so tlear at the sales 
in Calcutta. — 1 1 lire. 

SIBERIA, 

rOKMATION or BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

Extracts from Dr. Henderson's Letters 
from St. lVlersburgh to the British ami 
Foreign Bible Society : 

May 5, 1820. “ The representative of his 
Imperial Majesty in Asia, the Governor- 
General of Siberia, not only affords every 
necessary support to such as are carrying 
on the operations of the Bible Society in 
those vast and uncultivated regions, but is 
himself acting as a zealous and most suc- 
cessful agent of the Institution. Having 
lately undertaken a journey into the most 
distant parts of Asiatic Russia, he makes 
it a point, among other important mea- 
sures which he adopts, to establish Bible 
Societies at the different places which he 
visits in his progress ; I mentioned some 
time ago, that he had formed an important. 
Auxiliary at Irkutsk. I have now the 
pleasure of adding, that, visiting the mines 
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of Nertschinsk, near the frontier of China, 
where numbers of poor criminals arc con- 
demned to wear out the dregs of a wretched 
existence, His Excellency had no sooner 
returned from their subterraneous regions, 
than he established a Bible Association, 
principally with a view to their benefit, and 
not less than 2, 100 rubles were subscribed 
on the spot. Nor has his zeal in the good 
cause stopped here : from yesterday’s Ga- 
zette, 1 perceive, that, oil the 17tli of Fe- 
bruary, Ilis Excellency formed a Bible 
Institution at Kiatcha, the frontier town 
between Russia and China, where the two 
nations meet for the purposes of trade, 
^most all the public officers and mer- 
chants assisted at the solemnity, which 
was opened by a speech delivered by the 
principal clergyman ; after which, the Go- 
vernor-General himself expatiated on the 
object and utility of Bible Societies. The 
sum subscribed amounted to 4,0*20 rubles.” 

.June 19, 1 820, “ The Committee were 
yesterday much gratified, by accounts 
transmitted by the Irkutsk Committee and 
the Governor- General of Siberia, respect- 
ing the rapid progress of the cause in those 
remote regions of the Eastern world. The 
Bible Association at Kiatcha, on the Chi- 
nese frontier, lias collected not less than 
5,463 rubles, in little more than one 
month ; of which sum, 700 rubles were 
subscribed by the invalids, cossacks, and 
other military persons. At Nertschinsk, 
famous for its mines, 2,404 rubles were col- 
lected in the course of three days. 11 is Ex- 
cellency the Governor-General, by whom, 
as 1 informed you in a former letter, these 
Societies were formed, seems fully deter- 
mined that no inhabited part of his vast 
Government shall long remain destitute of 
the words of Eternal Life. It is now his 
intention to establish a Bible Society in 
the town of Yakutsk, on the river Lena, 
the operations of which will extend to the 
most distant shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Ochotsk and Kamtschatka will follow 
next j and 1 have no doubt that, in less 
than another year, we shall be delighted 
with accounts of the formation of a Bible 
Society for the Aleutian Islands ; and 
soon shall be fulfilled the words of the 
prophet : From the uttermost ports of the 
earth have we heard songs, even glory to the 
righteous .** 

"October 6, 1820. “ In a former com- 
munication, I mentioned that the Gover- 
nor-General of Siberia was taking mea- 
sures for effecting the formation of an 
Auxiliary in the town of Yakutsk. It is 
now in my power to inform you, that his 
exertions have been crowned with success, 
a Society having actually beert established 
in that remote and chilly region, which we 
may consider as our most advanced post 
in Asiatic Russia.** 

Of this Society at Yakutsk, Dr. Pin- 
kcrtoii writes : 


“ A Bible Association, in connection 
with the Irkutsk Auxiliary, has been 
formed in Yakutsk, which is situated on 
the banks of the Lena, under the sixty- 
second degree of north latitude, with about 
8,000 inhabitants. No less than 649 ru- 
bles and 50 copecks were subscribed at 
the establishment of this Society by the in- 
habitants of those northern regions.”— 
Mission, lleg. 

CENTRAL ASIA. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing news from the north-west. About 
a year ago, Shah Moorad, the son of the 
Ameer of Kundoos, a province lying be- 
tween Balkh and Budukshan, collected a 
large force, chiefly of Ushck Tartars, and 
subdued the following countries in the 
space of eight months : Budukshan, Balkh, 
Kertageeu Koolab, the district of the Ha- 
zarehs, dependents on Khooltn ; Inderab 
and Khoos, dependencies on Cahul, and 
Chuttcral, which is also known liy the 
name of Little Kashkar. This extraor- 
dinary conqueror has adopted the policy of 
transplanting his new subjects from their 
native seats to other subjugated provinces, 
the inhabitants of which are in like man- 
ner transferred to those vacated by the re- 
moval. 

Wo understand that the brother of Shoo- 
ja, the ex-King of Cahul, has transferred 
the throne of Cahul to Ghi/ni. Shall Mah- 
moud and his son Kamran are at Ilcraut* 
— Cal. Gov. Gaz ., Aim/. 24. 


PERSIA. 

Letters from Persia mention the safe 
arrival of Colonel Doyle, and his com- 
panion, Dr. Cragie, at Ispahan. They 
had met with every attention from the Go- 
vernors and persons in authority on the 
way, and their journey had been on the 
whole agreeable, but less expeditious and 
more expensive than had been anticipated. 
A Persian Ambassador had arrived at 
Gombroon on his way to Bombay. The 
heat had been as great in the Persian Gulf 
apparently as in India, and at Kishma, 
where the station of the Bombay troops 
was fixed, all the surgeons, and live of 
the officers of this small establishment 
were sick. — Cal. Jour. Aug. 11. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

Muscat. — Letters from Muscat Cove, 
dated 9th July, mention the arrival there 
of the Francis Warden, after a long, te- 
dious, and boisterous passage of 53 days 
from this port. The H. C. cruizer Ternate 
arrived at the same time, having suffered 
some little damage in her masts and yards 
from the bad weather The H. C. cruizer 




Un the & very superb sword 

from the Governor- General was presented 
to the Imaitm of Muscat by Mr. Jukes, 
our envoy to the Persian Court. His 
Highness expressed himself much gratified 
with the present, and the manner of its pre- 
sentation. — JJom. Paper , July 14. _ 

JKsAmc.— At Ki&hme all was quiet ; but 
we are sorry to learn that most of our offi- 


r , wppii; iiiiyynigr df .them 

theH. C» cruisers.—? Ibid. 


ARABIAN GULF. 

From Mocha, we learn that the Dola 
insists that the clause in the Treaty re- 
specting British ships does not extend to 
Native vessels wearing the British flag.— 
Pom. Cour.y June 20. 


african intelligence. 


MAURITIUS. 

FKOCLAM ATION. 

In die Name of His Majesty George IV., 
of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 

King, 

His Excellency Egbert Townsend Far- 
quhar, Esq., Governor and Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Island of Mauritius 
and Dependences, Cupt.- General, Vice- 
Admiral, &c. dec. Ac. 

Whereas by His Majesty’s Order in 
Council, under date the 1 2th of July 1 820, 
the Order in Council of the 28th of May 
1819, for regulating the trade of the Island 
of Mauritius with foreign States iti amity 
with His Majesty, has been repealed. 

And whereas the regulations with re- 
spect to die trade of this island with States 
In amity with His Majesty must now l»c 
made conformable to the Order in Coun- 
cil of the 12th of July 1820. 

The Order in Council of the 28th of 
May 1819, and the Proclamation which 
was published in this Colony on the 17th 
of July 1820, have consequently ceased to 
i be in force. 

. His Exc. the Governor having found 
himself under the necessity of referring to 
His Majesty's ministers the several doubts 
and difficulties that have arisen relative to 
the manner in which the Order in Council 
of the 12th of July 1820 should be made 
to apply to States, Settlements, and Coun- 
tries situated to the Eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and within the limits of 
the Charter of the East- India Company, 
it has become necessary to direct that, un- 
til the decision of the Government at home 
on this subject shall be known, the pro- 
visions of the Proclamation of the 31st of 
October 1814, which has received the li- 
mited approbation of Government, in so 
far as it tends to regulate the inter-colonial 
trade between the Island of Mauritius and 
tbe ports, places, and countries situated 
-Within the limits of the Company’s char'* 
to forte and &H effect, 
modifications aim ad- 


ditions which may have been made, pnt- 
tieularly to the l'ith and 19th articles of 
the said Proclamation. 

With a view of securing the due collec- 
tion of the additional duty established by 
the Order in Council of the 12th July 
1 820, in every case in which it should he 
payable, in order to preserve that just re- 
ciprocity which is the basis and the essen- 
tial condition of the new commercial ar- 
rangements, authorized by the said Order 
in Council ; it is decreed and ordered that 
all articles, goods, and merchandize, being 
the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
the Island of Mauritius and Dependencies, 
which may be exported on board vessels 
under foreign colours, bound to any ports, 
places, and countries to the eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and within the 
limits of tlie Charter of the East-India 
Company, shall be subject to the payment 
of such additional duty as is established 
by the Order in Council of the 12th 
July 1820. 

The Island of Bourbon being situated 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and within the limits of the Charter 
of the East-India Company, the produce 
of the Island of Bourbon may be im- 
ported from the said Island into the Mau- 
ritius, according to the conditions contain- 
ed in the Proclamation of the 31st October 
1814, as modified by the succeeding ar- 
ticle of the present Proclamation; but 
wine and brandy, the produce of France, 
which shall have been reshipped at Bour- 
bon, and from thence legally imported 
into the Island of Mauritius, shall come 
within the privilege of the Entrepot pur- 
suant to the Proclamation of the 12th Sept. 
1820, imprecisely the same manner as if 
these articles had been imported into the 
Island of Mauritius direct from the West- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The French coasting vessels coming 
from and going to Bourbon shall pay the 
same duties at Mauritius as the English 
coasters of the latter Island are now, or 

may hereafter be subject to. 

AH articles, goods and merchandise be- 
ing the growth, ^n^uce^ atld manuJQacUire 
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of the Island of Mauritius and dependen- 
cies, when they shall he exported from tin's 
Island into that of Bourbon, of whatever 
nation may be the vessel on board which 
they are shipped, shall pay the same du- 
ties as are established by the Order in 
Council of the 12th July 1820, on the 
produce of the Island of Mauritius and 
dependencies, when exported on board 
French vessels to the ports of France. 

With respect to private and local charges, 
distinguished under the head of port du- 
ties, anchorage, pilotage, and others of the 
same nature, the foreign vessels admitted 
into the ports of the island of Mauritius, 
conformably to the laws and regulations 
which regulate the commerce of this co- 
lony, shall not, in future, be made subject 
to any other, nor to any higher duties, than 
those paid l»y vessels under British colours; 
derogating, in such particulars, from all 
previous regulations to the contrary, espe- 
cially from the 1 1th chap, of the Decree 
of the 30th Fructidor, 1 2th year, and from 
the provisions in this regard contained in 
the Proclamation of the 29th of August 
1817. 

All the various dispositions of the Pro- 
clamation of the 19th of Sept. 1820, which 
was published in consequence of the Order 
in Council of the 28th May 1819, arc 
maintained, and will continue in force ac- 
cordingly, in order to secure and extend 
the happy effects of the Order in Council 
of the 12th of July 1820, in favour of the 
commerce of this colony. 

The import duty on all goods legally 
imported into the island of Mauritius, on 
board British vessels, remains generally 
fixed at 0 per cent, on their value, accord- 
ing to the valuation which may be made ; 
in consequence, the provisions contained 
ill the 1st, 2d, .3d, and 4th articles of the 
1st chap, of the Decree of the 80th Fruc- 
tidor, 12th year, as also the Tarif of im- 
port duties annexed to the said Decree, 
remain annulled, and are of no further 
effect. 

The present Proclamation shall be read, 
published, and entered on the Records of 
the Courts and Tribunals of this Colony, 
and a copy thereof transmitted to his Honor 
the Chief Judge and Commissary of .1 us- 
ticc. 

R. T. Farquhar. 

Port-Louis, 19 th May 1821. - 


ISLE OF BOURBON. 

VOLCANO. • 

Extract of a letter, dated Isle of Bour- 
bon, March 31, 1821 “ About the be- 

ginning of tills month the volcano on this 
island, after having displayed above the 
crater oil the magnificent horrors of its 
.fires, terminated it by an abundant erup- 
tion, which was so rapicb that die lava was 
Asiatic /own.—No. 74, 


not more, on the 9th, than 50 or GO poles 
from the highway, which it could not fstil 
to reach in a short time. A severe shock 
of an earthquake was experienced bn the 
1 4th, at St. Rosa, hut so sudden, that they 
could not discover its direction. We have 
not hoard what has been felt in other 
quarters. A letter from St. Rosa, of the 
2Gth March, announces, that for several 
days the communication between that 
place and St. Joseph has been interrupted, 
and that the lava rushes into the sea with a 
dreadful noise. The heavy rains for some 
days past have hindered the couriers from 
passing, and prevented us from giving a 
more detailed account of that event ; but 
we hope soon to be able to give a complete 
account of this eruption.** 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

NEW SETTLEMENT ESTABLISHED J»Y THE 

OFFICERS OF THE LATE ROYAL AFRICAN 

CO IU*S. 

Extract of a letter, dated Albany, Cape 
of Good Hope, Sept. 15, 1821 “ I 

think my last informed you of the esta- 
blishment of a new settlement, in advance, 
by the Officers of the late Royal Africans, 
recently disbanded. Its site is between 
the Great Fish and Beka rivers : a country 
hitherto considered as neutral, but which 
term is now restricted to the territory be- 
tween the latter and Koiskamma rivers. 
The conditions on which the new Colonists 
have located are very advantageous ; they 
have each a grant of 4, (XX) acres; two 
town lots, in a beautiful village which 
they have established ; 40 acres in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; with the privi- 
lege of selecting from their late regiment 
several men as servants, at a low rate of 
wages, whom Government agree to ration 
for the first veer. A few other individuals 
have been admitted to the same advan- 
tages, as well as several of the non-com- 
missioned officers of the above corps. The 
result of these terms has been an amazingly 
rapid progress in the erection of their new 
town, to which the name of Frcderick- 
liurgli has been given, in honour of the 
Commander-in- Chief. I rode over last 
week to seethe country, and was surprised 
to find, in the space of about six weeks, 
full 413 houses completed, or In progress. 
The buildings are mostly constructed of 
turf, and plastered; many gardens are 
made, and several acres of wheat and po- 
tatoes In cultivation. The situation of the 
town is most beautiful and romantic : it U 
placed in a valley of easy access, and wa- 
tered by the river Guaian% which there 
runs over a bed of rocks, and empties 
itself into the sea, about seven miles dis- 
tant. The population is* at present, about 
200, of which there 

(occupying a barrack) of 30 Hottentots and 

Vol. XIII.- 2 D 
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an Officer. It has been generally reported 
that the land to the eastward of the Great 
Fish River is more fertile, and in every 
respect superior, and the appearance cer- 
tainly confirms the assertion ; you scarcely 
pass over a mile on the opposite side of 
t lie river before you discover the most as- 
tonishing difference: the eye is no longer 
offended by the frequent masses of stone 
which continually creep out to the sur- 
face of the soil of our district; ravines more 
seldom occur ; the declivities of those met 
with are less abrupt, and the hills on either 
side of them, instead of meeting at an 
acute angle, have generally broad and well 
watered vallies intervening : the soil is 
less sandy ; it appears to consist chielly of 
a red clay, with much black mould, said 
to be very rich ; the grass is report eil to 
be sweet, and consequently good for sheep, 
which do not answer with us, at least at 
the same distance from the sea ; our grass 
is soul*. Several Dutch farmers have vi- 
sited the new settlement, and pronounced 
it to be a good grazing and corn country ; 
two advantages seldom united here ; they 
have expressed a great desire to be allowed 
to settle in it. The greatest part of the 
country consists of extensive Hats ; the 
water, however, is found in the hollows, 
which I have before said are not deep ; 
there are many ponds (or Hags, ns they 
are called) oil the levels, lmt whether 
continually full or not is yet unknown ; 
the majority of those with us are not per- 
manent. Timber is scarce ; a distance of 
seven or ten miles are the nearest points 
to the town where it is procurable ; this is 
an advantage we possess, ns with us it is 
plentiful and various. The beauty of the 
scenery in the new settlement is not, how- 
ever, impaired by this want, as it is fully 
supplied liy lmsh, boasting some of the 
most, beautiful shrubs. The roads at pre- 
sent are by Trumpeters* drift, for waggons, 
and by the ford under the military post of 
Calfrecs* drift, as yet only for foot or 
horse passengers; both of these are bail 
until the height of tin? opposite side is 


attained : the latter is cut through a thick 
wood, below which, at the distance of full 
300 feet, the river runs ; in many places, 
on both sides,' it is nearly precipitous. 
The ford is wide, and rather deep. A 
waggon road is ordered to lie cut by this 
pass immediately, but to succeed it must 
be very circuitous. A third road is pro- 
jected at the mouth of the liver, by a 
ferry; a small boat for foot passengers 
and goods only, is already there ; a larger 
one ibr waggons and oxen is shortly ex- 
pected. This will be the best communi- 
cation, as the banks on cither side, at this 
point, slope very gradually. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Cat lives has been objected 
against the settlement, but little fear seems 
tube entertained by the adventurers. The 
Kciskamma, which is the boundary river, 
between them, is forty miles distant, on 
which is a strong fort, with a considerable 
garrison. A new post, is to be immediately 
established within live miles of the town, 
for about 10*0 men, and the Hottentot de- 
tachment, with their own servants (dis- 
ciplined men), render alarm unnecessary. 
Should any attempt, however, be made 
by these barbarians, it will be visited on 
the part of the Colonial Government with 
the greatest severity, of which the Chief 
(Gaika) has been apprized by an embassy 
(if communication wi*Ii such a people may 
be thus dignified), expressing, at the same 
time, a sincere im ih'.uiion to continue oil 
friendly terms. All intercourse between 
them and the settlers lias been hitherto 
strictly prohibited, but a better policy is 
to be now followed, by permitting a 
communication for barter at stated periods. 
The experiment, of a fair 3s to be shortly 
made, and I should think it is likelv to bo 
followed by very beneficial results; it is 
the best and only means of introducing 
a desire of possessing the real enjoyments 
of life, and of civilizing a people of great; 
natural talent, but wanting proper excita- 
tion to draw them from barbarism and 
gross superstition.**— London roper. 


3£ome ^Intelligence, 


EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

GRANT TO MR. J. H. VEI.T.Y, OK TUN BOMBAY 
CIVIL ESTABLISH M K N T. 

Jan. 9. A ballot was taken for the pur- 
pose of determining the following ques- 
tion, viz . ;— 

“ That this Court confirm their Reso- 
lution of the 26th September last, ap- 
proving the Resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 5th of that month, grant- 
ing to Mr. John Hindc Felly, of the Bom- 


bay Civil Establishment, the sum of £2,000 
upon the grounds therein stated.** 

At six o’clock the glasses were closed 
and delivered to the scrutineers, who re- 
ported the question to be carried in the 
affirmative. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 

The latest advices from Bengal state that 
the new G per cent, loan was at 5 per cent. 
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premium, and the remittablc loans at frofn 
11 to 1^ per cent, premium. 

The Exchange on London remained at 
Us. Id; and the rate obtainable in London 
for Hills on Calcutta is about Is. 9d. to 
Is. 107. per sicca rupee. 

EMBARKATION OF TROOPS FOll INDIA. 

Monday (Dec. 31) nearly 300 men, en- 
listed into the service of the East- India 
Company, embarked on board the Ber- 
wickshire East-Indiamen, at Gravesend, for 
the East- Indies: the whole of them 
marched from Chatham to Gravesend to 
go on board. They appeared to be all fine 
voting men, and were in good health and 
spirits. Nearly 300 of them eidisted in 
Loudon, and the remainder came from Ire- 
land and Scotland . — London Paper. 

COT, ON I A L K Mill H ATION. 

Memorandum. 

Inquiries and application having been 
addressed to the Colonial Department re- 
specting emigration to liis Majesty's Fo- 
reign Possessions, it. litis been deemed con- 
venient, with a view to the information and 
guidance of individuals interested in this 
subject, to state thtil : 

Istly. Persons are not provided with 
passages, at the public expense, to any of 
X f is Majesty’s Settlements. 

2dly. Persons proceeding at their own 
expense to North America and to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and desirous of settling 
there, require no previous authority fior.i 
His Majesty's Secretary of Slate to enable 
them to obtain grants of Land, the Gover- 
nors of those Settlements being fully em- 
powered to assign Lands to Applicants, 
proportioned to the means which they ac- 
tually possess for bringing them into a 
state of cultivation. The extent of those 
grant:.; must depend upon their quality, 
position, and other circumstances which 
can only he ascertained in the Colony. 

3dly. Persons desirous of settling in 
New South Wales or Van Dieinan’s Land, 
must he provided with the sanction of llis 
Majesty’s Secretary of State; and this can 
only be obtained upon written application, 
accompanied by references to two or more 
respectable persons, as to the character of 
the Applicant, and the extent of liis capital, 
which must amount to Five Hundred 
Pounds at the least. 

Colonial Department, London, 

January, 1832* 

TESTIMONIAL OF RESTKCT TO CAPT. OWEN, 
OP THE SHIP PILOT. 

Ship Pilot , Cape of Good Hope , 

2 8th July 1819. 

Dear Sir : I am desired by my brother 
officers, and the other passengers on board 


your ship, to return you our cordial thanks 
for your unvaried attention to us during the 
voyage, the interest you have taken in all 
things regarding our comfort and accom- 
modation, and to assure you of the con- 
fidence we have in your professional abilities. 
We beg to present you with a Silver Cup, in 
token of our regard, and unite in wishing 
you every happiness. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my approbation of 
your conduct with regard to the troops on 
hoard, and the exertions you have made 
to ensure their health. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

Andrew Hamilton/ 
Lieut. Col., and A.D. C. to Maj.Cen. 

Sir Edvv. Barnes. 

To Capt. Owen, &c. Sec. &c. 

Agreed, that the following inscription be 
on the Cup, viz. u Presented to Captain 
Samuel Owen, of the ship Pilot, by liis 
passengers from London to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, and Madras, in 1819, 
as a testimony of their gratitude for his 
unremitted attention to their comfort and 
happiness.” On the reverse the names of 
the subscribers, viz. 

Lieut. Col. Hamilton, 

Capt. Campbell, H.M. 83d regt. 

Lieut. Rutherford, 11. E. 

Lieut. Hunt, R.E. 

Lieut. Pettingalo, lt.E. 

Lieut. Hope, 1LE. 

Lieut. Yale, It. E. 

Lieut. Schonleidt, ILM. d Jfh i\g(. 

Ensign Smith, II..M. 73d regt. 

Mr. II. Killelt, cadet. 


INDIA MIU'PIXU I KTP.I LICENCE. 
Arrivals. 

Dec. 28. Gravesend, ship Fort William, 
Glass, from Batavia. 

Jan. -I. Ditto, ship Caledonia, Gillies, 
from Bengal. 

18. Ditto, ship England, jReay, from 
Bombay and Liverpool. 

1 9. Ditto, ship Regalia, Dixon, from 
New South Wales. 

23. Ditto, ship Tlehe, .Maitland (late 
Wethorall), from Bengal 2oth Aug., and 
Cape of Good Hope loth Nov. 

21. Ditto, ship Bombay Merchant, 
Clarkson, from Bombay 28th Aug. — 
Ptunnigens : Major General Huskisson, 
Capt. Moare, 67th regt.; Miss Hoare; 
Capt. Maughan, Bombay marine ; Capt. 
ami Mrs. Deschamp, and three children ; 
Lieuts. Pinky and Mignow, Nat. Inf. ; 
Ensign Wood, both regt. ; Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher ; Surg. Gibson and child ; Surg. 
Gall; Messrs. Ritchie, Mayo, and Bell, 
free merchants ; Master Hall. 

2 D 2 
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Dejmrtures. 

Dec. 29. Gravesend, ship Berwickshire, 
Shepherd, for Bombay and China. 

30. Deal, ship Nestor, Theakcr, for 
Mauritius and Bombay. 

— Deal, ship Mary Ann, Warrington, 
for New South Wales. 

— - Deal, ship Sir David Scott, Hunter, 
for Bengal and China. 

• — Deal, ship William Falrlie, Smith, 
for Madras and China. 

— Deal, ship Globe, Cuzens, lor Mau- 
ritius and Ceylon. 

Jan. 1. Gravesend, ship Duke of York, 
Campbell, for Bombay and China. 

2. Ditto, ship Brails ford, Spring, for 
Bombay. 

6. Deal, ship Bimira, Hamilton, for 
Bombay and China. 

— . Portsmouth, ship Pliomix, Weather- 
head, for New South Wales. 

— Ditto, ship Denmark Hill, Fore- 
man, for Van Dieman’s Laud. 

— Ditto, H.M. ship lees, for Ceylon 
aud Bengal. 

14. Gravesend, ship Nancy, Thompson, 
for Madras and Bengal. 

16*. Deal, ship Swallow, Boss, for 
Bombay. 

19. Gravesend, ship Duchess of Athol, 
Dnuiell, for Bengal and China. 

20. Gravesend, ship Orwell, Sanders, 
for St. Helena, Bombay, anti China. 

21. Deal, ship Golconda, Edwards, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

— Deal, ship Macquccn, for St. Helena 
and Bombay. 

2-1. Gravesend, ship Northumbrian, 
Lawson, for Batavia. 

MKT If. 

Jan. 4. At Lisbon, the lady of Colonel 
Geo. White, of a soil. 

MAKlilAORS. 

Jan. 1. At Mary-le-Bone Church, St. 
John Boyle French, Esq., of thclion. India 


Cbmpimy’s Madras Military Establish- 
ment, to Louisa Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Geo. ltose. Esq., of Crookham, 
near Newbury. 

3. At Aha, Ireland, Ilarrietta, daughter 
of the late Mich. Carter, Esq., of Carter 
Hill, and widow of Philip Monkton, Esq., 
late Judge and Magistrate of Goruckpore, 
East- Indies. 

LO. At St. George's Church, by the 
very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, Peter 
Hunter, Esq., to Henrietta Anne, only 
child of the late Tlios. Fred. Bevan, Esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Establishment. 

22. At St. Martin’s, Birmingham, Wm. 
Johns, M.l)., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, and late Sur- 
geon at Calcutta, lo Mary, daughter of the 
late K. Blakeinore, Esq., of Belmont-row, 
Birmingham. 

HEATHS. 

AVr. 10, 1821. At Malta, Ensign Hesse 
Maxwell Gordon, of the 85th regt., 
youngest son of Wm. Ilesse Gordon, Esq., 
late of the Civil Service, Madras. 

J)rc. 1. On hoard the La Belle Alliance, 
in the Downs, Matilda Frances Susan, 
eldest daughter of Capt. IT. Dowdeu, 19th 
regt. N. r.,aged two years and live months. 

3. At Barbadoes, after an illness of 
only a few clays. Assist. Com. Gciural 
Barnett, third son of the late Mr. Nathan. 
Burnett, of the East -India House, and of 
Camberwell . 

Jan. ‘I, 1 822. At TTaycs, Middlesex, after 
a long and painful illness, Henry, eldest 
son of II. I ledges, Esq. , late of the East- 
India- House. 

1 (*• At liis lodgings in Vere-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, Tlios. Robertson, Esq. of 
Goorge-strect., Edinburgh, and late Cap- 
tain in the Naval Service of the Hon. 
East- India Company. 

20. Aged 2.5, Isabella, wife of Mr. 
Henry Garling, of Little Jumeu-strcct, 
Bedford-row. 




SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Afli.-.cs. 

'lot, 8. j Captains. 

IV here to. 

Larkins - - - 

7C0 .Wilkinson - 

Mari ran and Bengal. 

William Money - 

hoo Jackson - - 

Ditto. 

Mona - - - - 

6*o •' Horn blow • 

Ditto. 

A gi it court - - 

500 j Mahon - - 

Ditto. 

David ircott - - 

800 1 

Ditto. 

tin pc “ - - - 

boo i Flint - - - 

Ditto. 

Providence - - 

700 Owen - - - 

Ditto. 

Clyde - - - - 

KN [Driver . - 

Ditlo. 

Lotus - - - - 

600 iDovcton * 

Bengal. 

Bengal Merchant 

51 k> ! Brow n - - 

Dir to. 

Ct iicral 1’ulnuT - 

800 jTriiscolt - - 

Madras. 

Bombay Merchant 

4 UO Clarkson 

Bombay. 

bntaimia - - 

550 Living - . 

1 

Pilto. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION l 
William Astoll, Esq. A1.P. 4, Portland Chas. Elton Prescott, Esq. Colne y Hatch, 


Place. 

Chas. Grant, Esq. 40, Russell Square. 
Campbell Marjnribanks, Esq. 3, Upper 
fUimpole Street . 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 5 February— Prompt 26 April. 
Private Trade.— Bandaunoes— Mulmuls— Blue 
Cloth— Nankeens— Blue Nankeens— Bandanno 


Finchley , Middlesex. 

Geo. Smith, Esq. M. P. 1, Upper Harley 
Street. 

Sweny Toone, Esq. 44, Mortimer Street. 


For Sale IS February— Prompt 10 May. 
Licenced. — Camphor— Musk— Myrrh— Nux 
Vomica— Astafteiida— Gum Arabic — Benjamin— 
Cardemoms — Senna — Safflower— Munjeet — Lac 
Dye— Castor Oil. 

For Sale 1 5 February— Prompt 10 May. 
TAcensed.— Cornelian Stones— Tortoiseshell— 


Handkerchiefs— Madras Handkerchiefs— Twilled Buffalo Horns-^Rattans. 

Silk— Black Silk Handkerchiefs— Crapes— Crape p or gale i March - 

Shawls— Crane Scarfs— Surat Piece Goods. Tea.— Bohea, 1,000, 00C 

For Sale 8 February— Prompt 10 May. ]bs.; Campoi, 40,000 lbs. 

Company's and Licensed.— Cotton Wool, Twankay, 1,125,000 lbs. j 

For Sale 11 February— Prompt 10 May. Hyson, .250,000 lbs.— T< 


Company's .— Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— Trade, 7 . 500 , 000 lbs 


For Sale 5 March— Prompt $ 1 May. 

Tea.— Bohea, 1 , 000,000 lbs.; Congou, 4,765,000 
lbs.; Campoi, 40,000 lbs.; Souchong, 45,000 lbs.; 
Twankay, 1,125,000 lbs.; Hyson Skin, 75,000 lbs,; 
Hyson, 250,000 lb*.— 1 Total, including Private 


Black Pepper— Oil of Macc. 

JLiceneed.— Ginger— Clovea Pepper— Saltpetre. 


For Sale 1ft March— Prompt June. 

Cpwpaay’i.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goode, 


TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1821-22. 

^Owners* Commander s. \ First OJicers. | Second Officer* Third Officers. PourthOficers.\ Surgeons ■ Pursers. Consignments . 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday , Jan. 25, 1^22. 

Cotton. — The market has been very heavy, 
chiefly on account of the sale declared by the 
East-lndia Company 8th proximo, which is ex- 
pected to be increased to 15,000 bags. Several 
considerable holders have evinced a great dispn. 
sition to sell Bengal and Surat Cottons, and in 
consequence extensive parcels are reported to be 
sold privately at a small reduction in the prices. 
Letters from Liverpool this morning state the 
Cotton market exceedingly heavy on account of 
the extensive public sales advertised for this day. 

Sugar.—' The demand for Muscovades has been 
steady throughout the week, the purchases are 
not however extensive ; full prices have been 
realized for good Sugars, which continue scarce. 
In foreign Sugars no sales are reported. 

Coffee. — There continues to be a general de- 
mand for Coffee, but very few parcels offer either 
by public sale or private contract s Jamaica, De- 
marara, or other sorts suitable for home con- 
sumption, sell readily al very high prices. 

East-lndia Sale 23d inst.— Sugar, 7,500 bags; 
bourbon, brown, 16s. a 80s.; yellow, sit. a 85s.; 
Siam, fine white, 40t. a 4 is. Gd. Coffee, 666 
bags ; Samarang, ! 03 f*a 105*.; Bourbon, resem- 
bling Mocha, 185#. a I40s.j pale, I6ls* 

Indigo .—' The sale at the India House finlsh&l 
on Frldaylftstj it consisted, of s.Ogfl chests, of 
which only about 400 were* taken in for the pro- 
priety. Pine Indigo sold 81 ., good, good mid- 


dling, and consuming. Is. 3d. a 2s. higher than 
last sale : the low squares only realised the pre- 
vious India sale prices — Good blue and violet, 
lit. a 11s. 4d.; fine and good purple and violet, 
10#. Gd. a 1 is.; fine and good violet, 10s. 3d. a 10*. 
fid.; Middling ditto, 10s. a 10s. 3d.; line and good 
violet and copper, Ps. 8d. a 10*.; fine and good 
copper, gs. 6d. a 10*.; ordinary violet and cop- 
> er (good M and 8RS) 8s. a 8*. 3d.; ordinary and 
ow, r»s. fid. a 7s.; very bad, 3s. lotf. a 5s.; con- 
suming qualities, ps. a 10s.; Madras, few lots, 
extra fine, 9s* fid. a 9 s. lid.; fine, 8s. Gd. a gs.; 
nod middling and middling, 7 1 . a 7s. lOd.j or- 
inary, 6s. a 6s. 6d. 

Spices .— There is little alteration to notice in 
East-lndia Spices, and it is probable that the 
market will remain without interest until the re- 
sult of the sale lith proximo. 

Cinnamon, 1 st quality, 500 bales, taxed at7s. per lb, 
2d .. 450 .. .. 6s. 

3d .. 550 .. .. 5S. 

Nutmegs .. 500 casks .. 3 s.6d. 

Mace, 2 d quality 200 .. . 5s. 

There is more demand for Pepper. Pimento 
continues in good request. 

Saltpetre.— There have been extensive pur- 
chases lately ; the prices are higher. 

SiUe. — The sale has finished at the India- 
House : the fine sold 10 per cent, lower than la*t 
sale, the coarser kinds 5 per cent, higher : the 
general average Is very nearlj the same as the 
preceding sale. 



Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of December 1881 to the 25th of January 1822. 
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E. Evto.v, Stock Broker, 2, Cor, MU, and Lombard Street. 
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FOR 
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^Drlginal Communications, 

<§’C. 8$C. S$C. 


A SUCCINCT HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY’S ENDEAVOURS TO FORM SETTLEMENTS AND TO 
EXTEND AND ENCOURAGE TRADE IN THE EAST, AND OF 
THE CAUSES BY WHICH THOSE ENDEAVOURS HAVE BEEN 
FRUSTRATED. 

{Concluded from page 118.) 


Section IV. 

Chi?ia, concluded. 

The Tartar Viceroy of Canton, 
having invited the English to settle a 
factory there, the Presidency of Ban- 
tam, adverting to the example of the 
Dutch, who had been allured in the 
same way to Hockchew, and treache- 
rously treated, "manifested an unwil- 
lingness to accept it. The Court 
(1681) commend their circumspection, 
and give them a discretionary power 
of sending one of the Company’s ships 
to Canton, provided a sufficient chop 
can be obtained from the Viceroy to 
protect the Company’s servants and 
property; and that it do not displease 
the Chinese at Amoy. 

Hie following year, the obstructions 
to trade At 9 axiton are represented as 
continuing. The Portuguese agreed 
to pay tto Governor 94,000 tael 
(about 4^000) annually, which was 
the <>r. custom the merchants 

used to | bn condition that the 
Canton khe vexclutlccl from 

traffiCvlH^ Iw&kvtiQfa ■ 
we«| 

;^tof the Chin a Meehan t to he- 


gociate with the Mandarins at Canton 
for the settlement of a factory there ; 
and the Supracargoes of that ship and 
the Tywan afterwards apprize the 
Court, that unless this point be car- 
ried, their expectations from the China 
trade will be disappointed. 

On the arrival of these two vessels 
at Macao (Aug. 1, 1689) being known 
at Canton, they were beset by Tartar 
war-boats, which not only impeded 
commerce, but cut off the supply of 
provisions. The China Merchant was 
therefore despatched for Madras with 
such articles as they could procure, 
consisting only cf small quantities of 
raw silk und gold, with 458 peculs of 
tutenague. Woollens properly assort- 
ed were in no demand; the market 
being “already so glutted, that the Su- 
pracargoes of a former trader were in- 
debted to the influence of a “ con- 
siderable paun on board,” for the ful- 
filment of the contracts which the 
Chinese merchants had concluded with 
theta* The Tartar sent a 

messagetotbe of the' 

Tywan, importing thar^ 

had petitioned him to 

mijnn; jme 
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Hiirbaiir ; wid dc- 
sirliig the remove to some 

of the Qut#i^fe!», whither he pro- 
mised to permit' the merchants to go.' 
The ship accordingly removed to 
Lampton, and afterwards to another 
station, to avoid an attack from the 
Tartar boats. Upon' the latter retiring 
to Canton, the Tywan returned to 
Tempa Cabrado. On the 24th Dec. 
the Tywan had not sold any goods, 
nbr made any investments. 

On the arrival of the Company’s 
Ship Caroline at Tempa Cabrado, next 
year (June 21), the Supracargo with 
much difficulty obtained leave to land 
at Macao, to deliver a letter- from the 
Company to the Portuguese Captain- 
General and Council. This officer 
told them that he could not permit 
them to trade without an order from 
the Viceroy of Goa ; and that the 
Chinese merchants at Macao were too 
poor to buy a tenth part of their 
cargo . After the Caroline had lain at 
Tempa Cabrado two or three days, five 
Tartar war-boats, with Mandarins on 
board, visited the ship, and inquired 
their business. The Supracargoes had 
some difficulty in persuading the mes- 
senger that they were English, the 
Portuguese having represented to the 
Governor of Canton that the stranger 
was a Dutch vessel, and desired him 
to force her away. Next day, the 
Supracargoes sent a present to the 
Portuguese General at Macao : the 
bearers of it (including the Captain) 
were not at first suffered to land, nor 
nfterwards to enter the city. The Ge- 
neral accepted and returned thanks 
for the present ; but stated that, by a 
treaty with the Emperor, for which 
they had paid a considerable sum, no 
trade was permitted with any other 
European nation, and that therefore 
they must depart. This measure was 
the nekt day enforced by the arrival 
of fifteen war-boats, with an order of 
the Empetor for their immediate de- 
parture. On the 9th July, the Ca- 
roline left Tempa. Cabrado for Lanton 
(Lantin) Three days previous to their 


arrival, -the 4 Tartartuhad burnt a large 
Chinese junk in that harbour, bound 
for Japan, and kitted her erew, con- 
sisting of a hundred and twenty-six 
men. Some trifling barter took place, 
but the Tartar war-boats atill annoyed 
them; and on the )8th, some Man- 
darins arrived from Canton, who in- 
formed the Supracargoes, that the Em- 
peror had placed the trade under the 
management of four degrees of Man- 
darins in each great city, on purpose to 
exclude all strangers; and that no 
European would be suffered to enter 
any of their cities. After holding out 
fallacious hopes of trade, and forcing 
the vessel from Lanton to Tempa Ca- 
brado, and back again, the Caroline 
weighed on the 17th Sept, for Lam- 
pacao, where she remained till the 1st 
December. Th© Supracargoes’ letter 
to the Court is t# the following effect: 
<c We have endeavoured to glean a 
little after other*, being forced to take 
what we could get, and not at liberty 
to pick and choose goods, as if we had 
a settlement or a free trade. These 
private Chinese merchants cannot take 
goods, because it is a clandestine 
trade, and imports pay 10 percent, at 
Canton ; but we have made great shift 
to put off thirty pieces of fine cloth, 
with some other small matter specified 
in the accounts.” 

The following year the Company’s 
ship Delight anchored near Macao, 
when the Supracargoes were informed 
by the great Mandarin of Macao that 
the Portuguese General had desired 
him “ to put them out.” Upon at- 
tempting to deliver a present to- the 
General, they met an uncivil recep- 
tion, and shortly after sailed to Amoy. 

Upon their arrival at that place 
(26th May 1684) the Supracargoes be- 
ing summoned' before the Mandarins, 
stated that they came on the invitation 
of the Tartar Viceroy, Twalawyea 
Chunkung* After various altercations 
respecting. presents, theSupracargoes 
yrere forced to d&iven’^^^ 
of - their ■ warlike : stores as.p^ii^itv.tu 
the Emperor: tlieieup<^je^|^^ 
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were given of liberty to settle at 
Amoy, and Twalawyea Chunkung con- 
descended to pardon the misdemeanors 
at Ty wan, . as he .called their connec- 
tions with the late Sovereign there. 
Shortly after, they were suffered to 
occupy the Company’s old factory un- 
der a guard of soldiers and on pay- 
ment of 1,100 tael. Upon the arrival 
of a Dutch vessel, their prospects, in- 
different as they were, changed for the 
worse : theSupracargoes were ordered 
to re-ship their goods and re-embark ; 
and they understood that the English 
factory-house was to be given to the 
Dutch. After fresh presents being de- 
manded, and being forced to violate 
their contracts with several merchants, 
and sell their pepper to a Mandarin at 
his own price, they were informed 
that it was not the Emperor’s pleasure 
they should stay that year, and that 
they must depart in ten days. On the 
20th December the Delight sailed for 
Surat, being obliged to take back a 
quantity of f Europe commodities, and 
having. disbursed for presents £2,000. 

The next year the China Merchant 
anchored off Amoy. Having obtained 
a chop for liberty of trade, the Su- 
pracargocs were subjected to similar 
annoyances as those before described. 
The Hoppo (or Cong-po, as he was 
here called) required them to pay 
custom on all goods on board, whe- 
ther sold or not ; and soon afterwards 
a chop was affixed to the walls of the 
house they occupied, signifying that 
they must sell no goods without the 
presence of the Chinese linguists, who 
had absented themselves because the 
Factors had refused to make large pre- 
sents, to several Mandarins. 


don from duties, by sending' an em- 
bassy to die Emperor. These, offers 
proved altogether i^usory. During 
the vessel’s stay, she was robbed by 
the natives; full duties were exacted 
on unsold and damaged goods; and 
large bribes were extorted by the Ge- 
neral and Mandarins, on account of a 
man being shot by the Adventure’s 
people, between whom and the Chi- 
nese several quarrels took place. 

In the year 1687 two vessels (the 
New London and Worcester) arrived 
at Amoy from Madras, and two (the 
St. George and Moulsford) from Bom- 
bay. Custom on goods unsold was 
no longer insisted upon ; but in lieu, 
a charge was to be paid according to 
measurage of each ship. The rate 
was not specified, and it proved to be 
entirely arbitrary. . Presents were, as 
usual, exacted for all the Mandarins, 
the Hoppo (or Cong-po), and his de- 
puty, the Tunclaya and Hihoung. 
Subsequently the trade at Amoy sus- 
tained many new and intolerable in- 
juries. Supracargoes were imprison- 
ed ; improbable fictions were made the 
grounds of unusual demands and arbi- 
trary actions. In 1690,aPrivateTrader, 
bringing out from England a vast stock 
of goods, and selling them at any 
price, totally ruined the trade at 
Amoy ; observing, that “ he did not 
expect to come any more, and did not 
care what became of the trade in 
future.” 

The Company’s ship Defence, in 
1 689, having anchored fifteen leagues 
from Macao, endeavoured to open a 
communication with Canton. A chop 
was at first promised, but the mer- 
chants bribed the Hoppo to keep the 


Upon the arrival of the Loyal Ad- 
venture the same year (25tli Aug.), 
Mr. Glodmah addressed a letter to 
Twalawyea Chunking, referring to the 
n^odatklxis pfor a factory at Amoy, 
aad requesting permission to settle 
there. was 

Ificer, who gave 
^aitfelyof settlements at 
iwof&mth 



vessel below, and to suffer only two 
or three to trade, and at their own 
•rates. This attempt, and others, at 
extortion were evaded; but, on the 
6th March 1689-90, as tl\e : ship was 
about to sail, a serious affray occurred 
through the violent and obstinate con- 
duct of thh Commander,. :y .;. 

About threq p.m., Capt* Heath v^snt 
with two boats manned, tp i 
2 E 2 



tMxaca, 


7 the ^humpemv ^ m v 

QiPi producing the 

Hoppo’s ^^|er ; but as timber 
was an ■'■. or ticlebnder the Chumpein’s 
superintendence, the latter treated the 
chop with contempt, and threw it 
away s whereupon Capt. Heath seized 
the mast, and rolled it into the water. 
A contest took place, in which the 


trade with China ^Sterna to have been 
so burthened by the arbitrary exac- 
tions of the Government, as to be al- 
most worthless, not merely, to Euro- 
peans, but to Eastern traders. In 
1694, Abdulgapore, a Moorish mer- 
chant of Surat, sent a ship to Canton, 
and experienced injurious exactions' 
without obtaining a third part of a 


Captain’s party were victorious ; and cargo. The Supracargoes of three 
the mast being fastened to the long- ships, in 1702, having declined to affix 


boat, the Captain and crew went on 
board the pinnace. The Chinese be- 
gan to pour showers of stones into the 
boats ; and the Captain ordering the 
seamen to fire, one Chinese was killed 
and another wounded. The boat then 
put off, under a volley of stones from 
the Chinese, and a broadside from 
their boat, which wounded the black 
pilot in the pinnace. . The mast being 
cut away, both boats made off, leaving 
on shore, in the confusion, the sur- 
geon of the ship, the third and fifth 
mates, and seven other Englishmen ; 
the former of whom was miserably cut 
down in their sight. The body of the 
Chinese was carried round the town to 
exasperate the inhabitants; and the 
poor surgeon, who Was mortally wound- 
ed, was dragged into the Cajan watch- 
house, where he lay chained on the 
ground, with the putrid body beside 
him. The other Englishmen (except 
the two mates who were sheltered by 
the Portuguese) were confined in the 
same place. The Chumpein’s people 
ranged the town, searching for Eng- 
lishmen, breaking open the Captain’s 
house, and threatening to mulct the 
Portuguese fbr not firing upon the 
English. At the instance of the for- 
mer, Mr. Watts, the secretary, went 
on shore to accommodate the affair. 


a chop to their factory-door till they 
were acquainted with the contents, 
their linguist was bambooed, and a 
guard was stationed at the factory* 
until 3,900 tael was paid to the Hoppo. . 
It was noticed this year that there 
existed no demand for Europe goods ; 
and that woollens imported three* years 
previous remained unsold. The Com- 
pany, especially at this period, con- 
tinued to urge their servants to ex- 
tend the sale of British commodities, 
more for the sake of benefiting the 
nation than themaelves ; as is evinced 
by the following passages , in the in- 
structions of the Company to the Su- 
pracargoes of various ships, and to 
the China Council, between the years 
1696 and 1701 : * 

“ You will observe by the invoice 
that our woollen goods, &c. are rated 
at only their real cost and charges, 
without any advance, which we have 
done to encourage the consumption in 
China ; aiming rather at a great vent 
of, than at great profit upon, our own 
manufactures.” 

“ You are, as much as in you lies, 
to promote the vent of our English 
woollen manufactures, and other the 
product of this nation ; and take no- 
tice that we buy all our woollen cloth, 
and other goods, with present money, 


He ^red 2,000 tarf (*666)M* f 

Mandarins insisted on 5,000 (£1,666).- .. , .v. . . ..... ■ 

% 1 ■ . . . .. . ’ which means, and the great quantities 

which being refused, Mr. Watts was , . _ * * * 

* 1 u- mV . we purchase, we get them at least ten 

detained,: und the ship sailed on the , . f i..., 

18th March without him. percent, cheaper than th^ areusually 

• . * , bought, and we rate 4hent m the ***** 

^Subsequent to this period,* die voice at iH> m ore thanthdrtruecoM.» 

Uompu^*0fcir. .‘home were d! sofder- .... :* We are- 1 
iwtnqroadwttews of private merchants; m'nt-itin 
■' tff *, rival Company, iiodtr tbe Otllig and 

*utterl fy H PatrHimt ut, ' - “““ Enffti.h 





therefore use alt your endeavours to 
bring it into esteenrwith that people” 

“ Mr. Gough tells us that the send- 
ing woollen manufactures or other 
Europe commodities will not turn us 
to account; however, we must en- 
deavour to keep on that trade, and to 
promote their vent as much as pos- 
sible, because the more we send out, 
the more acceptable it will be for the 
nation,” &c. &c. 

On the 11 tli Oct. 1700, President 
Catchpole (who was sent out by the 
English Company, with the combined 
character of President of such factory 
as lie could establish in China, and his 
Majesty’s Consul there), arrived at 
the Island of Chusati, and entered into 
a treaty for trade. After encountering 
many obstacles, he succeeded, and a 
factory was established. The scene 
soon changed; and after many vex- 
ations, the President and Council re- 
ceived, on the 10th January 1701-2, 
an order from the Government to with- 
draw from CKusan. This order was 
rescinded in consequence of their 
agreeing to purchase of the Chum pain 
his Japan earthenware. Notwithstand- 
ing this agreement, a second order was 
received on the 27th, when the Chum- 
pein again permitted them to remain. 


repaired oat board 

in suchf cohfusion, that they tefc their 
private effects behind; Meanwhile 
the factory doors were forced, and 
some goods stolen ; and the Man- 
darin of Justice took possession of all 
the Company’s property. 

It afterwards appeared that the clan- 
destine conduct of Gough and Roberts, 
bad incited the Chinese to these acts 
of outrage; and the next year the 
Mandarin of Justice offered to permit 
a factory to remain : but it was con- 
sidered unsafe to trust the Company’s 
treasure on shore, without a ship re- ' 
maining to defend it. In some sub- 
sequent transactions, the merchants 
behaved so ill, that the factors una- 
nimously determined to leave the port. 
Whereupon 10,000 tael was demanded 
for custom, and paid; and the Hoppo 
permitted them to re-lade their goods. 
The General then, pretending they had 
violated the laws, filled the factory with 
soldiers ; and the Hoppo refused to 
fulfil the chop he had previously grant- 
ed, and extorted thereby a loan of 
6,000 tael. The under-Mandarins de- 
manded the guns, sails and rudders of 
the ships, and were induced to forego 
the demand only by presents. 

Besides the exactions and insults of 


in consideration of a present of 4,000 
tael, with another of 300 to his mo- 
ther, and of their taking goods of him 
to the amount of 14,000 tael. Their 
motives for submitting to these and 
other exactions, amounting to the sum 
of «£ 10,000, were not merely to pre- 
serve their footing in Chusan, but to 
recover an outstanding debt, and to 
provide for four ships which the Court 
had intimated would be sent the ap- 
proaching season. This second agree- 
ment .was however disturbed by the 
interference of the Mandarin of Justice , 
who; ; in : combination with the mer- 
chant^ after several arbitrary and vio- 
lent acts, commanded the whole fac- 
fcory to the 

. Cwlth^ the @xcep- 


the officers, the dishonesty of the mer- 
chants, and the ever fluctuating regu- 
lations of the port, the taste of the 
people was represented as so capri- 
cious and whimsical, that whilst 
woollens and European merchandize 
were despised, a Supracargo named 
Dolben paid the entire meosurage of 
his ship, by a great Irish dog. 

In the year 1709, the Supracargoes 
of the ship Rochester, bound to Chu- 
san, were instructed to resist the im- 
positions at £h& port, and to proceed 
to Amoy or to Limpo,* if likely to 
prove more advantageous. At Amoy 
they were to represent thattheex- 

•This place la Indifferently called Uinpo#Ntngpo, 
Ungpo, andtdampo. It la said that the Portuguese, 
at g n early period of their iniercaurae with China, 
hid a very adtantageoua aettictnehv bote, which 
theinoat, M ai other coarttnetclal adrinth^l,* 
by their outrageous and 
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^ i&id . ^ the 

^Mhf>ai»y ^ had kept 
them Iron^ii; pottand Canton, and 
wouldforce tlrtsknto abandon the Chi- 
na trade* altogether. They were’ to 
endeavour to obtain a debt of 90,000 
tael; due from Anqua, a merchant, 
formerly residing at Amoy, but then 
at Chusan. The instructions further 
observe : “ it will be a national advan- 
tage if large quantities of English or 
any other European commodities would 
vend in China; wherefore do you 
make diligent inquiry what sorts, co- 
lours, and quantities of woollen goods, 
and other English products, will sell 
at Chusan, or elsewhere in China, year- 
ly, and at what rates.” Upon the 
vessel’s touching at Amoy (August, 
1719) they were pressed to stay and 
trade; but better information deter- 
mined them to proceed to Chusan. 
Here their reception was also civil at 
first, but eventually they suffered the 
same exactions and violence as before. 
Presents were extorted by the Man- 
darins for allowing contracts to be ful- 
filled; they obtained a share of the 
profits on all purchases, even the most 
trifling, made by the Supracargoes ; 
and finally, by forcing them to advance 
money, the vessel lost her passage, 
and was detained till January 1711-12. 

On the arrival of the Streatham and 
Herne at Macao, in 1712, the Supra- 
cargoes procured from the Hoppo of 
Canton a chop granting them the free- 
dom of the port ; liberty to trade 
with whom they pleased ; authority 
ever their linguist and servants; per- 
mission to haul their ships on shore, 
and purchase stores; and the sole 
right of punishing their own people. 
The Hoppo also kindly recommended 
them to two merchants (Leanqua and 
Anqua), which recommendation they 
soon found was of the nature of a 
congS 4*&re 9 for they were compelled 
to deal With them and no other. A 
negociation had taken place the year 
Before, and 10,060 tael was agreed, to 
jb^paid a great Hoppo, to abolish thd 
of 4 per cent^ and * 


to have a stone placed ixl thb custom- 
house, declaring the; duty to be un. 
sanctioned by the Emperor. 

About the year 1716 an occurrence 
took place, which demonstrated the 
policy of adopting vigorous and prompt 
measures in retaliation of the injustice 
sustained from the Chinese merchants 
and authorities. In consequence of 
some injuries received at Amoy, a pri- 
vate ship of Madras (the Ami) seized 
at Canton a junk belonging to the 
former port, valued at 80,000 tael. 
The affair reaching the ears of ! the 
Emperor, a special inquiry was insti- 
tuted, and the Emperor visited the 
officers at Amoy, whose duty it was 
to see justice done the Madras mer- 
chants, with severe punishment, oblig- 
ing them to make satisfaction for the . 
injury, and confiscating the remainder 
of their estates. This act of severity, 
or rather of justice, proved very bene- 
ficial to the concerns of English traders, 
and caused them? for years afterwards 
to experience better treatment. 

This period is remarkable for the 
formation of a society of merchants 
at the port of Canton, which seems 
to have been the origin of or model 
upon which was erected the body of 
Chinese traders, called the Hong or 
Security Merchants. In the years 
1719 and 1720 the Court first received 
information of an association being 
formed by the merchants of Canton, 
under the auspices of the Mandarins, 
for trading with Europeans, which was 
soon found to be attended with per- 
nicious consequences. The Hoppo, 
who with the Tituck was connected 
with this society, prohibited inferior 
merchants from trading' with Euro- 
peans, and undertook to oblige mer 
chants, not belonging to the society^ 
to pay heavy imposts on good* sold; 
by them. Upon application - to the 
Tsong-too (Viceroy) he dissolved the^ 
society, aftd the usual cho^ for trad# 
was issued. I 
factors and^oififeC^ 

•fared the most 

some ' of the Hftttif ' 
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beaten, and the factory was surrounded 
with soldiers, Without any cause being 
assigned. The same year these occur- 
rences took place (1722), the gun- 
ner’s mate of a private ship from 
Bombay accidentally shot a boy. This 
affair was not compromised without 
much trouble, and the payment of 350 
tael to the boy’s parents, and 1,650 
tael to the Mandarins. 

The next year, a practice which had 
been increasing for some time, of the 
Mandarins dealing in various articles, 
to the exclusion of other merchants, 
grew to such a pitch, that the factory 
prepared to leave Canton. The Tsong- 
too and other great Mandarins en- 
grossed the whole trade, obliging the 
merchants to take large sums of money 
from them, at exorbitant interest, to 
relinquish the best part of their pro- 
fits, and to take tea at their own 
prices. The Foyeen/contrary to agree- 
ment, insisted on searching the ship 
Walpole for arms and ammunition, 
until the Tsong-too interfered. The 
extortions and oppressions of the Man- 
darins' drove many of the traders to 
Amoy, and the Canton Consultations, 
dated 22d April, 1727, notice, that the 
factory was about to remove to the 
same place ; whither a deputation was 
sent by the Secret Committee, with 
instructions to renew a trade at that 
port. This measure was relinquished 
at the request of the Foyeen of Canton, 
who pledged himself to issue a chop 
and shew the English great favour if 
they would remain there. These pri- 
vileges, so liberally promised, were the 
next year obtained with difficulty ; and 
combinations among the Chinese mer- 
chants, and other impediments to trade, 
are represented as still continuing. 
Disputes arose (1729) with the chief 
Mandarins, from their threatening to 
levy by their own authority, and af- 
terwards imposing upon the merchants, 
an additional tenj^t^ 

ing no gpodstobe shippedexcep t ia 

the^ 

r^emadelogetthifl dutyre-, 


the trade , wns stopped in consequence 
of repeating them/-; The next ^segr a 
joint representation- of theEngUsh, 
French, and Dutch was made against 
the ten per cent, duty, and also that 
of six per cent., which was a custo- 
mary charge, in addition to the Em- 
peror’s duty. No relief however was 
obtained, and an attempt was made 
to oblige Europeans to receive and 
discharge cargoes at Macao instead of 
Whampoa. The two following years , 
the factors tried what intimidation 
would effect, and threatened to re- 
move the trade to Amoy unless the • 
duty was repealed. The threat prov- 
ed unavailing, and another effort was- 
consequently made to establish a fac- 
tory at that island, whither the Man- 
darins professed themselves anxious 
they should return. Upon anchoring 
in the outer harbour, the Supracargoes 
received a favourable message and 
fair promises. On further intercourse* 
however, great difficulty occurred in 
adjusting the Emperor’s duty, and the 
demands of the Hoppo. The covid, 
too, by which the ship’s measurage 
was to be taken, they discovered to be 
only 11 J inches instead of 14j. The 
fair amount of measurage was not ac- 
cepted till a present was made equal 
to 20 per cent, on the amount. The 
Hoppo, contrary to the paper of pri- 
vileges he had agreed to, sent a person 
to reside in the factory, to take an ac- 
count of goods, &c. . The guns, sails, 
and powder were required to be de- 
livered into the custody of the Chinese, 
and custom on goods was demanded, 
in violation pf the agreement. Only 
two or three merchants were allowed 
to deal with them, and their terms 
were so extravagant, and the deceit 
and chicanery of the Hoppo so inju- 
rious, that the Supracargoes were it* 
the end forced to depart without trad- 
ing. Similar success attended-, an ef- 
fort made the ensuing year* which 
failed, owing to the high prices, enor- 
mous duties, and fraudulent practices:' 
m regard to .wdghts^^^.: measni^^, 
onthepartof i,... 
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wriresuffered tb insult the English ; 
arid at l^^^jjle^ftctofy quitted 
Amoy forCantorii* 

Upon the failure of the consignment 
from England to Amoy in 1734, the 
merchants of Canton refused to re* 
linquish, according to agreement, the 
sum of 1,950 tael for presents to the 
authorities, for mcasurage of each ship. 
This is an advantage which it is in- 
variably the custom of the country to 
take ; and to cheat if he can, is con- 
sidered to be a privilege attached to 
the character of a merchant. The same 
year some silks not proving equal to 
contract, the Chinese merchants re- 
fused to make any abatement ; and 
the Supracargoes were obstructed in 
their efforts to bring their complaints 
before the Viceroy, by soldiers as well 
as the merchants ; and when a grand 
Mandarin was at length sent to hear 
their case, he directed an inadequate 
compensation to be given them, ami 
desired never to be troubled again on 
" such trifling occasions.” 

In 1736, the new Emperor, Kien 
Long, revoked the duty of 10 per cent., 
which had caused so much dissatis- 
faction, and which it was discovered 
had been imposed at the instance of 
the Emperor’s servants, who repre- 
sented it to him as a voluntary con- 
tribution of the European mer- 
chants. The Viceroy claimed 30,000 
tael (£ 10,000) for obtaining the edict, 
which was read in his hall of audience, 
the English being required to kneel, 
but unanimously refusing. Addresses 
of thanks were transmitted by the 
English to the Emperor, through the 
Viceroy, and the removal of other 
burthens solicited by them. It is ob- 
served at this time that no audience 
could be obtained of the Viceroy with- 
out kneeling. 

These burthens on trade still sub- 
sisting' at Canton, the Company in 

* The only* subsequent sitempt at trade with 
Amoy was made by the ship Hardwick, in 1744-9, 
when after ipcnding niuch time In fruitless dis- 
cutsions and pixj$arours tp > prevail upon: the 
Chinese to trade, she was compelled to quit 
proceed to Bengal for • cargo. 


1736 renewed thfefr attempt to esta- 
blish an intercourse with Limpo. The 
Supracargoes were at first civilly treat- 
ed, and permitted to pass Chusan and 
proceed to Limpo. The usual system 
of violence and injustice soon com- 
menced ; they were detained some 
time under military guard, ordered 
to land their arms and stores, and 
subjected to heavy duties. The Tay 
or Chief considered the trade beneath 
his notice, because he could not make 
above 4,000 tael by it. The merchants 
required five months’ notice to pro- 
cure goods, and the necessary sums to 
be advanced and placed in the hands 
of the Tays of Limpo and Chusan. 
In short, from the jealousy of the 
merchants . of Limpo, who traded 
with Batavia, and feared their profits 
might be diminished, the heavy du- 
ties and extortions of the Chinese 
authorities, and their arbitrary and 
haughty conduct towards the Supra- 
cargoes, the attempt was given up. 

The Company’s China trade was 
now necessarily restricted to the port 
of Canton. Here scarcely a season 
passed without some offensive regula- 
tion being devised, and new exactions 
invented. In 1740, the Foycen re- 
voked the order of his predecessor for 
allowing some of the Supracargoes to 
remain at Canton ; and the next sea- 
son a new Foyeen arriving, the Hop- 
po was removed, and the privileges of 
Europeans were so reduced, that they 
all agreed to cease trading till the 
measure was given up. In 1743-4, 
duty was demanded on some goods 
destroyed by fire, and during the : dis- 
cussions, the grand chop for the sailing 
of the ships was delayed for severed 
days. Trade was stopped in the year 
1748, because an officer was not de- 
livered up to the Tsong-too, to receive 
such punishment as he thought fit, for 
refusing to allow his head scrutoire 
to be examined by the Hoppe’s peo- 
ple. The coridnet ; of the ,|phfril^ 
merchants was represented os^-fad* 
thatwithout smhel^dresff ■ 

be impracticable to Eufep^nst 
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Mr. Flint having procured an ad- 
dress to the Hoppo in 1753-4, to be 
translated into Chinese, representing 
various grievances (among others the 
practice of affixing chops in the public 
streets, accusing the English of horrible 
crimes, to which the insults they re- 
ceived from the people were imputed), 
the Hoppo ordered the translator to 
be taken up* if he could be found, 
adding, I know best what is fit for 
the English.” The next year an at- 
tempt was made to get rid of the prac- 
tice of the English finding security 
merchants : in consequence of which, 
merchants of credit would not trade 
with them ; and they were therefore 
on a worse footing than other nations 
who traded at the port. The chief 
evil of the practice was, that the se- 
curities were liable to find, at their 
own cost, tue curiosities presented an- 
nually at Pekin, amounting to 30,000 
tael. The merchants were in con- 
quence compelled by the Hoppo to 
become security for the English ships, 
with an understanding that the charge 
for curiosities should be borne by the 
whole Hong. 

An ineffectual attempt was made, 
in concert with the French, Dutch, 
Swedish and Prussian Supracargoes, 
* in the year 1755, to break through the 
monopoly of the Hong, and to get per- 
mission to trade with shopkeepers to 
the best advantage. The Supracar- 


to open* trade at those places, and to 
make such inquiries with regard to 
the import of 'British; commddlties, 
“ as might facilitate.the Company’s en- 
deavours to introduce them into the 
Chinese empire, in as large quantities 
as can possibly be taken off.” 

In a letter dated 1757, the Supra- 
cargoes say, that trade at the port of 
Limpo they hope is settled ; though 
several of the articles of agreement 
were not fulfilled by the Chinese, and 
they were subjected to vexatious re- 
gulations. On quitting the port they 
received an edict, making the duties, 
which had been comparatively low, 
equal to those at Canton. It was sus- 
pected that the Tsong-too of Canton 
interfered to their prejudice here ; and 
subsequently, by means of a bribe of 
20, 000 tael paid by the officers and 
merchants of Canton to the Manda- 
rins at Court, an order was obtained 
from the Emperor, prohibiting all 
trade with Limpo, and confining it to 
Canton. Nevertheless, Mr. Flint pro- 
ceeded to Limpo next year : when the 
Tsong-too declared that if they would 
not leave the port by fair means they 
should by foul, for they shbuld not 
have provisions or any thing else. 
The Viceroy of Canton, greatly offend- 
ed at their proceeding, declared, in 
answer to a memorial from the Eng- 
lish, that “ if they are further trouble- 
some he will punish them.” Mr. 


goes waited seven hours for an au- 
dience of the Viceroy, who evaded the 
object of their petition, by allowing 
them to deal with shopkeepers for 
small matters, but not for Company’s 
imports or exports ; and thus remains 
the regulation to the present day. 
The same year Mr. Harrison obtained 
a favourable reception at Limpo and 
Chusan ; andt next year two additiqn- 
al Supracargoes were sent out on the 
Earl of Boldernes&e, with instructions 


* la ina» CWam ^ 

initructtog two ^ h®? 


and 


Waofltee, 


Flint was forced from Limpo against 
the monsoon, and went to the mouth 


of the Pekin river, where, by bribes, 
he conveyed a petition to the Em- 
peror, upon which he was permitted 
to accompany a Ta-gin* overland to 
Canton, and certain grievances both 
here and at Canton were redressed. 
Another attempt made by the same 
person to trade at Limpo, in the year 
1761-0 was unsuccessful ; he .^yas ba- 
nished to Macao for three yegjft i by 
the Emperor’s order, but was released 


after close confinement, 30 OcV 176?* 
on condition of nev^<^ing; te 

Vot. xm. rr' w&r 
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country again Hopeless as the case 
appeared, the Company still kept up 
their endeavours to renew trade there 
by every practicable method, and di- 
rected the Supracargoes to “ keep an 
eye on the trade with Limpo, and to 
restore it if possible.” 

The constant attention of the Com- 
pany throughout these ineffectual ne- 
gotiations and attempts to establish 
a traffic with this immense empire, 
was directed to make British commo- 
dities, especially those which employ 
the manufacturing industry of the na- 
tion, the articles of barter. Number- 
less instructions and directions were 
issued by the Court to their servants, 
which it would be tedious to quote, 
impressing upon them the necessity 
of * increasing the consumption of 
our own manufactures” there ; of sel- 
ling them at any prices “ without real 
loss to the Company;” considering 
not the profits, but the “ national be- 
nefit.” The following extract from 
the Court’s letter to the Supracargoes 
at Canton, dated 10th January 17o9, 
was incorporated into the code of 
instructions from the Court, culled 
“ Standing Rules and Orders,” which 
was afterwards printed, and a copy 
of it annually forwarded to the Supra- 
cargoes for their guidance : 

“ Although you arc to dispose of 
all the consignments to you in general 
to the best advantage, yet we must 
particularly recommend to your care 
and attention, that part consisting of 
woollen goods, which are to be sold 
in such manner as, according to the 
best of your judgment, will be found 
to be most advantageous. You are 
also to use your endeavours to promote 
the future import of them, to the great- 
est extent the China market can bear. 
In order thereto, you must make such 
inquiries, remarks, and observations, 
and enter the same on your diary for 
our information, as will assist us in the 
prosecution of this national branch of 
commerce, to - the greatest length it 
be carried* y 

the; tra<]e was stopped 


at Canton, in consequence of the re- 
fusal of Captain Affleck, of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Argo, to allow the ship to 
be measured ; and in 1772, the same 
step was resorted to, until the Viceroy 
was satisfied that dome Chinese were 
out of danger who had been wounded 
in an affray with some Europeans. It 
seems the policy of the Government 
to hold all Europeans responsible for 
the acts of individuals. Thus, in 1781, 
the Captain of a private ship and letter 
of marque, stopped a Spanish sloop 
going from Macao to Manilla, for which 
he was fined and imprisoned. He 
afterwards seized a Dutch ship at 
Whampoa, and refused to resign his 
prize. The Supracargoes were ordered 
to compel obedience, and threatened 
with fine and imprisonment. The 
matter was compromised by the Cap- 
tain’s dividing the booty with the Chi- 
nese, who then treated him with great 
attention, but continued their inso- 
lence towards the Supracargoes to such 
a degree, as to make them meditate 
withdrawing on board their ships. The 
next year the Supracargoes were held 
answerable to the Hoppo, because a 
private ship sailed without a full lading, 
and were informed they should be im- 
prisoned for not arresting and deliver* 
ing up the Captain. , 

In 1782 and 178*3 various vexations 
and impositions were sustained at Can- 
ton by the English. The trade was 
stopped till exorbitant demands were 
complied with ; additional duties were 
levied; chops were refused on the 
most absurd pretences ; and arbitrary 
prices affixed by the Hoppo on goods 
imported and exported. In 1784, a 
dispute with the Government occurred 
through the wounding of three Chi- 
nese, by firing a salute from the Lady 
Hughes, a country ship, at Whampoa. 
Mr. Smith, the Supracargo of the ship 
Trader, was decoyed into the power 
of the Chinese, and inarched under-' 
guard into Canton^ and ? was hot l&ck 
rated till the unfortunate gunner, ^pv 
had absconded, whs fourid aiffl ttei|^ad 
into their hands. Meanwhile 
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mercial transactions were suspended. 
The linguists and merchants fled ; 
the Hongs were deserted ; and the in- 
tercourse between Canton and Wham- 
poa was interdicted by order of the 
Iioppo. The Supracargoes, who had 
also been menaced, advising the Court 
of the occurrence, remarked, " re- 
peated experience shews the utter im- 
possibility of avoiding the inconve- 
niences to which we are constantly 
subject from the imprudence or wilful 
misconduct of Private Traders.** A 
further evidence of this occurred the 
following year, when the Bellona, pri- 
vate ship, attempted to quit the river 
without paying port charges. The 
vessel was detained by the Company’s 
ships, and the charges paid, in conse- 
quence of the Hoppo’s threats to "stop 
the trade,” if they were not satisfied. 

In the year 1 789 the Company di- 
rected their attention to the export 
of English tin to China, upon a larger 
scale than formerly. In this, as well 
as their other speculations in British 
produce, their object was avowedly 
to benefit, the nation, and in this case 
the county of Cornwall in particular, 
rather than to reap any considerable 
advantage themselves. Their letter 
to Canton, dated 27th March, con- 
cludes, “ we again repeat what we 
have so often done on former occa- 
sions, that we are as much desirous 
of benefiting the manufactures of this 
country, by an extensive vend of Bri- 
tish exports, as of seeking our own im- 
mediate advantage in point of profits.” 
Their contract next year was for 7/5 
tons of Cornish tin. 

In the year 1800, the irregularities 
of British seamen at Canton created 
great embarrassments to the Supracar- 
goes. Difficulties also occurred from 
the accidental wounding of a Chinese 
by one of the crew of his Majesty’s 
schooner Providence. The Supracar- 
goes again urged in vain to the Vice- 
roy, who had a partiality for the Eng- 
lish, the injustice of holding them re- 
sponsible Tor ihe acts of persons not 
undertheir orders* The next year trade 


was stopped for some time, through 
disputes, occasioned by Security Mer- 
chants being made answerable for da- 
mages sustained through the conduct 
of Private Traders. In the beginning 
of October 1808, a total stop was 
put to the Company’s trade, which 
was not renewed till the 26th Dec. 
This interruption was occasioned by 
the landing of British troops upon 
the island of Macao : a measure of pre- 
caution which had been adopted by 
the British Government in India, with 
reference to the then state of the 
French and Portuguese nations in 
Europe. The most malicious repre- 
sentations were made to Pekin on the 
subject; supplies of provision were 
stopped and the trade was not re- 
stored till six days after the troops 
had been withdrawn. 

In the year 1809, an attempt was 
made to prevent English ships from 
coming up the river, and trading till a 
report of their arrival had been made 
at Pekin ; anti a modification of this 
measure was not obtained till after a 
tedious correspondence between the 
Viceroy and the Supracargoes, In ell 
communications and interviews, which, 
in consequence of repeated attempts 
at imposition increased, presents were 
indispensable; and the Supracargoes 
complained to the Court (10th January, 
1812) of the magnitude of this spe- 
cies of expenditure ; and they observe, 
that besides the usual complimentary 
presents, a distribution of small sums 
of money was found desirable, to con- 
ciliate the lesser Mandarins and at- 
tendants. 

In 1814, the linguist Agew was seiz- 
ed by the Government for carrying the 
Prince Regentfe portrait to Pekin, and 
for his general attachment to the Eng- 
lish. The Supracargoes addressed the 
Viceroy, but their letter was returned 
unopened. The trade was stopped, 
as usual in cases of difference or dis- 
pute, and Mr. Staunton was deputed 
to adjust the affair. Some conces- 
sions were reluctantly made j^y the 
Chinese, arid the ships were permitted 
2 F 2 
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to prbgeed to Whampoa. The conduct 
of the Supracargoes was disapproved of 
by the other Europeans at Canton ; and 
the former request the Court to apply 
to Parliament for powers to prevent 
the inconveniencies and disputes re- 
sulting from the behaviour of persons 
at this port, over whom the Com- 
pany’s Supracargoes had no controul. 
Several very offensive measures were 
adopted by the Viceroy towards the 
Supracargoes in this and the preceding 
year. Their attendants were with- 
drawn 5 the natives were prohibited 
from communicating with them ; their 
linguist was seized and imprisoned; 
and their representations returned un- 
opened. Moreover, they were pro- 
hibited, by an edict, from presenting 
statements to the Government, and 
threatened with severe punishment 
upon any future attempt to do so. 

We shall not prolong this narrative 
further than by observing, that the 
vexatious disposition of the Chinese, 
which breaks out upon the most trivial 
occasions, still keeps the Company’s 
trade and connection with the country 
in a constant state of insecurity. In 


1816, the ship General Hewett was 
detained by the Authorities at Canton, 
which led to the well known encoun- 
ter between the Chinese forts and his 
Majesty’s ship Alceste; and in 1817 
the Chinese assaulted the boats of the 
Orlando man of war, and also de- 
clared their determination to search 
country ships. 

It is proper also for us to remember, 
that the Company have incurred very 
considerable expenses for two embas- 
sies to the Court of Pekin upon a 
scale of imposing magnitude, the first 
under the Earl of Macartney, and the 
last within a few years under Lord 
Amherst, the details of both of which 
arc sufficiently known, and which ex- 
hibit in their results, to every mind 
unbiassed by prejudice or hypothesis, 
ample evidence of the difficulties to 
which the China trade has been, and 
continues to lie exposed, from the 
inveterate prejudices which pervade 
the mass of the people, the uncom- 
plying temper of the Government, and 
the deceit, treachery, and venality of 
all its ministers* 


ON THE HINDOO LAWS RESPECTING THE BURNING 
OF WIDOWS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir: — The cremation of wretched 
and helpless Hindoo widows on the 
funeral piles of their deceased hus- 
bands has always excited equal horror 
and disgust throughout the civilized 
world ; and general sorrow for so in- 
human and cruel a custom has not 
been alleviated by the slightest hope 
of its termination. No efforts have 
been wanting on the part of the civil 
and military servants of the East In- 
dia Company, to dissuade the natives 
from continuing a practice so wicked 
and atrocious. Where self-interest 
and superstitious fanaticism are art- 
fully and pdiyerfully combined in sup- 
port of ^^Jhelancholy delusion, re*-' 
soning ani argument have proved 


nugatory and unavailing. Infanticide 
has been prevented by the judicious 
interference of the executive power, 
but self-destruction, in the 1 dreadful 
form of perishing in the flames, under 
the guidance and pretended sanction 
of the religion of the country, being, 
at least apparently, a voluntary act of 
the infatuated victim, restrictive means 
have been deemed ineligible* The 
offering rewards would but increase 
the frequency of the crime, as supersti- 
tious phrenzy would be thus* stimu- 
lated into greater exertion, while little 
could be expected from feelings of 
avarice, powerfully opposed by the dis- 
grace arising from yielding to its dic- 
tates. The anthropophagi ofSumatc* 
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devour prisoners of war at public en- 
tertainments. The servants of the 
Company, actuated by motives of hu- 
manity, have in many instances re- 
deemed or bought off unfortunate 
creatures destined for this fate: sa- 
vages devoid of any thing in the sem- 
blance of religion , 4 eagerly accepted of 
what would supply want, and procure 
articles otherwise unattainable. It was, 
however, soon ascertained, that this 
welMntcnded exercise of philanthropy 
amounted to a positive bounty on 
cannibalism . Nothing can cure these 
Bhatta-savages of this propensity to 
feast on each other publicly, but the 
introduction of civilization through 
the progress of time. 

The Legislature of this country has 
recently turned its attention to the sub- 
ject of this atrocious destruction ofi 
probably, not less than a thousand of 
these miserable females annually, bu$ 
no remedy of any available descrip- 
tion was proposed. A tax on the 
practice, amounting to a prohibition, 
would irritate the bigotted and weak 
Hindoo mind to madness, and create 
a spirit of discontent leading to the 
most serious consequences. This re- 
medy has been abandoned, on discus- 
sion, under a sense of the danger of 
its application. 

Is there, then, no resource that can 
be had recourse to, for, if not the total 
abolition, at least the reduction in a 
great measure of this dreadful evil, 
without alienating the native mind 
from a Government to which it is at- 
tached from a just sense of security 
of person and property under a regu- 
lar and mild administration of justice? 
We think there is, and that it consists, 
paradoxical as it may appear, in a 
strict enforcement of the law of burn- 
ing , according to its very letter . To 
explain so seemingly contradictory 
a position, it . is necessary to take a 
brief view of the Hindoo traditions 
and allowed authorities under which 
so many innocent women are induced, 
, by artful Brahmins, and interested 
* &fcives, to. iacrffkt- themsdv^ in a 


manner unsanctioned by the strict te- 
nor of the laws under which they 
suffer. 

It is particularly incumbent on us 
to search into the matter to the utter- 
most, as it is a fact beyond contradic- 
tion, that almost all of the poor fe- 
males who are insidiously immolated 
to promote the views of priestcraft 
and self-interest, are previously stupi - 
fled and intoxicated by drugs , and do 
not offer themselves a willing sacrifice. 
Besides, many eminent pundits and 
scholars, deeply versed in Hindoo 
literature, have lately proved, in a 
manner equally clear and conclusive, 
that these barbarous murders are di- 
rectly contrary to Hindoo law. In 
the name of all the mothers and 
daughters among a population of a 
hundred millions ; and in the name of 
numberless orphans made, or to be 
made such by folly and cruelty, we call 
on all who can aid in sustaining inno- 
cence, to feel an effectual interest in 
the suppression of farther crime. 

Ramahun Ruya, an elegant Hindoo 
scholar, has clearly established that 
the Hindoo shastras by no means sanc- 
tion the custom. Opposed to him are 
four Hindoo writers, Ungcera , Pura- 
sura , Harecta , and Vyasa , who all only 
recommend the practice, promising the 
widow a connubial happiness of thirty- 
five millions of years in Heaven ; for- 
giveness for the most licentious course 
of life in the world, and the purifica- 
tion of all the members of her family. 
The next authority is Vishnoo Recsee % 
who prescribes to a widow to dedicate 
herself to Brumhachuya, that is, to 
lead a life of self-denial and austerity. 
He describes this course of austerity 
as jso exceedingly severe, that no wi- 
ddw can conform to it ; in which case, 
she has no chance of ultimate salva- 
tion, without ascending a funeral pile 
with some article which her husband 
possessed. The act, however, to be 
efficient, mwt be voluntary on her part . 
He exempts the widows of Brahmins 
from burning, though afterwards these 
conditions were extpd^^to them. 



On the Hindoo 
The great legislator Munoo does not 
recommend burning, but contents him- 
self with prescribing the life of mortifi- 
cation and austerity. He says that 
“ women after their husbands* death 
should spend the remainder rf their 
lives in Brnmhachuya that is, in au- 
sterity. The Hindoos have it, that 
any moral precept contrary to the in- 
culcations of Munoo are unworthy of 
praise. 

The Brahmins endeavour to do away 
the above positive precept of Munoo , 
the acknowledged chief of Hindoo 
legislature, by urging, that the recom- 
mendations for burning given by the 
other authorities, ought, on account 
of their number, to outweigh the in- 
junction of even Munoo. This is 
completely to beg the question. But 
let us hear the words of the Veda, in 
ample confirmation of Munoo' s ra- 
tional doctrine. “ As by means of 
living, still the duties usual and occa- 
sional can be performed to purify the 
mind, and as by hearing of, and fixing 
our minds, and devoting our souls to 
Brumhah, or the supreme spirit, we 
can attain it (final beatitude, or ab- 
sorption in Brumhah), no woman 
should, therefore, spend her life, [that 
is, suffer death,] in hopes of attaining 
Surga, or bliss in heaven.” The Hin- 
doo system of rewards and punish- 
ments consists in a certain duration of 
these proportioned to moral conduct, 
after which, according to their absurd 
metempsychosis, the soul again returns 
to the earth to undergo vicissitudes 
of transmigrations, till at length it be- 
comes so pure as to attain absorption 
into Brumhah. A woman who burns 
herself is equally liable to pass through 
such transmigrations; and, therefore, 
the best Hindoo writers maintain, that 
final beatitude ought rather to be ob- 
tained by a life of abstinence and cor- 
rectness, as she has the undeniable 
choice of burning or of living in auste- 
rity, according to the recommendation . 
The principal argument used by the 
Hindoo writers and commentators, in 
order to shew $ie necessity of burning , 
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is, that women, from their nature, and 
from the structure of their minds, are 
not qualified to go through the rigid 
course of austerity of life required to 
attain beatitude in heaven. On this 
account they urge them to be burnt 
with their husbands, or with some 
article that belonged* to him, as their 
only chance of obtaining happiness, at 
least for a period of thirty-live mil- 
lions of years. The writers on the 
other side argue against such a doc- 
trine, as founded on the improper 
motives of cupidity and ambition on 
the part of the widow, whose glory 
ought, on the contrary, to consist 
in leading a life of penance, purity, 
and self-denial, according to the Ve- 
da, and the sacred tenets of Mu- 
noo. Hareeta lays it down that, “ un- 
til a widow burns in the fire she can- 
not get rid of her feminine body.’* 
This change would take place at the 
conclusion of the thirty-five millions 
of years, when the soul must again go 
through various transmigrations, leav- 
ing but a slender hope of final beati- 
tude in an absorption into Brumhah. 
The great sacred lawgiver, Munoo , 
promises this at once to a life of ab- 
stinence and virtue, without doubting 
of the competency of the female to 
fulfil the required conditions. These 
Brahminical writers must entertain a 
most debasing and degrading opinion 
of the mothers, sisters, and daughters 
of Hindoostan, in supposing them so 
utterly destitute of honour as to be 
incapable of leading a virtuous life; 
and in prescribing their sacrificing 
themselves on a funeral pile, as the 
only chance of arriving at heavenly 
happiness. Thus, it appears, that un- 
fortunate, weak, and unprotected fe- 
rn ales are burnt alive to prevent a life 
of future misconduct and impurity! 
With infinitely more justice ought sur- 
viving husbands to be sacrificed, as all 
experience evinces that the incorrect- 
ness of men is to that of women at 
least in the proportion of a hundred 
to ten, and that even "these ten are 
originally corrupted by a sex boasting 
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of more strength of mind than virtue 
of the description alluded to. 

The advocates for and against the 
question, equally, admit that the Shas- 
Iran prescribe “ that the woman shall 
mount the burning pile.*’ Human 
nature was found unequal to this deli- 
berate act of dreadful resolution, anti 
therefore the Bramliins, unauthorized 
by Hindoo law , direct the woman to 
be tied to the dead body of the hus- 
band, and that the pile shall not be 
inflamed 'previously to this prevention 
of escape- It was also found that the 
wri things of the wretched being in 
the agonies of extreme torture, or the 
action of the fire, occasioned a rup- 
ture of the ligatures, and in this natu- 
ral effort to escape from a shocking 
death, the inhuman monsters around 
the pile drove her back into the flames 
with long bamboos, holding her down 
in the fire till exhaustion and the last 
degree of painful suffering put an end 
to all farther attempt at saving life. 
All this procedure being directly con- 
trary to the law of the ease, which 
prescribes “ a voluntary ascent to a 
burning pile ” a cunning expedient 
creating less horror in the minds of 
the spectators was resorted to : it 
consisted in a strong frame covered 
with heavy billets of wood, and sus- 
pended horizontally over the position 
of the victim reclined and tied down 
on the funeral pile. When the pile is 
set fire to, and when the horrific cries 
of suffering begin to be heard, hired 
ruffians, furnished with drums and dis- 
sonant wind instruments, drown all 
hearing of the expression of agony by 
artificial noises, still farther increased 
by hideous yells. At this moment 
four miscreants (one at each angle of 
the pile) cut the cords suspending the 
ponderous frame, and thus let it fall 
on the tortured Sufferer below; its 
weight and pressure prevent every pos- 
sibility of escape, while, as a refine- 
ment of cruelty, it descends through 
too small a space to occasion to the 
victim any injury beyond severe contu- 
sions. The whole of this barbarous 


process is utterly u functioned by law, 
which (it is repeated) directs “ that 
the widow shall, of her own free will 
and accord, mount a burning pile.-* 
By the law, the woman must pro- 
nounce the Sunk ul pa in these words, 
“ 1 will mount the burning pile.” To 
be within the scope of this indis- 
pensable law, the Brahmins direct a 
few twigs of the pile to be lighted, just 
before the widow is laid on it and 
secured, which is but the operation of 
a few moments. The Vishnoo Moonhee 
has it, “ Let the wife embrace either a 
life of abstinence and chastity, or mount 
the burning pile” By the Nirynya- 
Sindhoo, no bandages, bamboos, or 
wood, must be used in preventing es- 
cape from the pile. The Soodhec - 
koumoodee says, “ Let the mother enter 
the fire, after the son has kindled it 
around his father’s corpse; but to the 
father's corpse, and to the mother , let 
him not set fire. If the son set fire to 
the LIVING mother, he has on him the 
guilt of murdering both a woman and a 
mother” The J ul va-m ala vdas, and 
Shastras, and the Vedanta, attack the 
unworthy motives of cupidity to burn- 
ing, and ia preference recommend a life 
of chastity and abstinence . The Sank- 
hya states this alone to be lawful; 
while the Mecrmanosha allows the 
choice of either. There are nearly 
twenty other authorities that might 
be quoted to the same purport ; and 
they state that “ no blame whatever is 
attached to those who prevent a woman's 
burning and also, “ that all who dis- 
suade her from burning act laudably” 
Should the widow recoil at the sight 
of the flames, the fine is only a kahuna 
of cowries, not quite half-a-erown. In 
this case, the law requires that “ she 
should be treated by her neighbours pre- 
cisely as before” Vishnoo Moonoo for- 
bids. burning; and his precept, “ be thou 
a companion of thy husband in life and 
wi death” the Pundits allow to mean, 
that the widow should lead the cor- 
rect life he prescribes, as that would 
lead to her future happiness with her 
husband. Mrityoonjuya says, that all 
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writers against the practice incur no 
blame, because preventing the destruc- 
tion of life is the strongest of the 
Hindoo tenets. That ail that has been 
adduced is the general impression of 
the law, is evident from the compara- 
tively few who burn themselves. The 
whole population may be taken at a 
hundred millions. Supposing one in 
fifty to die annually, and that half the 
number must, of course, be women, we 
should have one million of female 
deaths. Deduct the half for women 
not Hindoos, it would appear that out 
of five hundred thousand women who 
die, only one thousand burn them- 
selves, according to the most accurate 
accounts. The unfortunate females* of 
Hindoostan, helpless, innocent, and 
fatally misguided and deluded, call on 
the British nation to rescue them from 
a cruel and unmerited death of tor- 
ture, at once illegal and unjust; and it 
is satisfactory and gratifying to under- 
stand, that the prevention of the crime 
lies in the very enforcenient of the rigour 
of the law . When once it is ordered, 
that a widow , having, of her own free 
will and accord, resolved to ascend a 
FUNERAL PILE IN FLAMES, , shall ac- 
tually, avowedly, and publicly do this , 
when not stultified by intoxication , it is 
not in human nature to suppose that 
even Jive out of the thousand will en- 
counter death in this tremendous form. 
That their senses are stupified is a fact 
well known; and the writer of these 
remarks is acquainted with an instance 
of an escape, where the poor female 
was found in this state. Useful and 
valuable, Mr. Editor, as your much- 
read publication deservedly is, it will 
never render a greater service to man- 
kind, than by aiding to terminate a 
revolting practice, whose continuance 
must, under all concomitant circum- 
stances, reflect indelible disgrace on 
the British nation. I proceed now to 
state the easy, practicable, and efficient 
means of accomplishing this desirable 
object. . • • 

To sOOEi^' the success of this hu- 
ensue measure, it would prove essen- 


tially beneficial to gain over the prin- 
cipal Brahmins, by conferring favours 
on them, without alarming their reli- 
gious jealousy. A judicious quotation 
of their own law, with its corruption 
by modern interpolation, would aid in 
effecting this important point; and 
from his highly conciliating manners, 
and acknowledged powers of mind, 
where can be found any person more 
eminently qualified to discharge this 
delicate duty, than the very distin- 
guished nobleman who, by a wisdom 
and energy consistent with sound po- 
litical principles, has nearly doubled 
the extent of our Oriental Posses- 
sions ? Never will the Court of Di- 
rectors, however anxious they may be 
to abolish this atrocious system of mur- 
der, have a fairer opportunity of ac- 
complishing the great moral object 
constantly before them, than during 
the administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings. The salvation of the thou- 
sand females who perish annually, con- 
trary to the law of the country, will 
constitute the brightest and most pro- 
minent feature in the future history of 
India. , 

Should the Brahmins oppose every 
argument of persuasion and reason, 
and resist all other means resorted to, 
no other remedy remains but to insist 
on a rigiil execution of the laws, by 
seeing that every itiiscrable female de- 
luded to self-destruction, shall, unin - 
toxicated and unstupified by drugs , 
mount the funeral pile in full previous 
infianmatiim. It is safely presumed, 
that few, in their sober senses, will 
agree to perish in this manner. The 
frame, ligatures, and the bamboos, are 
all illegal, and must be dispensed with ; 
leaving the few, if any, who will dare 
pain and death in so dreadful a form, 
to precipitate themselves into the fire, 
burning fiercely and ready to consume 
them in agonies. Powerful must be 
the superstitious feeling which can sus- 
tain human nature under such a trial. 
It is true that Christianity, in a right 
faith, has carried martyrs through this 
fiery trial ; but be it recollected, that 
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ambition and cupidityare less strong mo- however, are very ready to take it, in 
rives actuating these ignorant females, order to render perjury subservient to 
All previous persuasion is illegal, as their purposes. Falsehood is so fa- 
well as force and intoxication. Inhav- miliar to the native, that in common 
ing the law enforced, the magistrates conversation a differing in opinion is 
of the district will make it their careful generally expressed by bandying the 
duty, as it must be their inclination, lie from mouth to mouth. Murder 
to make strict previous inquiry into would be as prevalent among them, as 
all these circumstances. Timely inti- it is too frequent among the unin- 
xnation of a Suttee , or burning, must structed in Europe, if the fear of loss 
be given (under heavy penalties for of caste, by the deprivation of life, did 
omission) to the magistrate, to efmblc not restrain them. All this aggregate 
him to be certain that the above con- of immorality and vice is known to 
ditions, conformably to the law of the those who, like me, have resided long 
case, are strictly complied with. This in that country ; and near thirty years 
procedure, faithfully followed, cannot I have endeavoured to reason, and 
well fail to be attended with the hap- write on the absolute necessity of a 
piest consequences, and this without general introduction of the English 
any danger of arming the religious pro- language, and of instruction in the 
judices of the country against us ; it arts, sciences, and public policy of 
being much more probable, that so European nations. Though all must 
just, humane, and correct a conduct approve of the translation of the Bible 
will receive the approbation of the into all languages, and of the pious 
general body of the natives, and of and unremitting labours of the meri- 
that sex in particular who have so torious missionary, contending against 
great an influence in every country. almost insuperable difficulties, yet it is 
Thus we are reduced to the neccs- evident that education, on a very gene- 
sity, in the absence of all moral feel- ral and extensive scale , can alone lead 
ing in minds debased by the most ab- to civilization , and the ultimate introduce 
surd and abject superstition, founded lion of Christianity . It is justly reck- 
on cruelty, apparently to sanction oned a most happy and auspicious cir- 
crimc, as the only means of preventing cumstance, that so discerning, so 
it; till the diffusion of the knowledge learned, and so good a mail as theex- 
of our language and literature exten- cellent Bishop of Calcutta, should 
sively throughout India introduces ci- have been sent, as it were by Provi- 
vili/ation productive of the light dencc, to that country, to judge by in- 
of information, and the blessings of vestigation, and from experience on 
true religion. The scenes of depravity the spot, and to give us his weighty 
and gross vice prevalent in their very and well-weighed sentiments on this' 
temples, and participated in by their momentous subjeet. This eminent 
very priests, will not bear description, prelate, highly conversant in sacred 
That human sacrifices, of both sexes, and profane history, saw that the Ko- 
are offered up before their idols, has mans inculcated on the minds of the 
been long known ; and the number natives of the provinces subdued by 
of your publication for December their arms a knowledge of their lan- 
con tains farther evidence of this la- guage, arts, and literature, preparing 
mentable truth. The laxity of moral them thus for receiving their mythology, 
principle furnishes so many palliatives and becoming a component part of the 
and unworthy subterfuges - to weak Roman empire. To this we may trace the 
minds, trained up studiously in error, rapidity and durability of the conquests 
and whose only wisdom is low cun- of this brave and wise people, holding 
ning, that the sanctity of an oath bus out an instructive lessbtv by • which, 
little weight with the natives, who, modified by times and circumstances, 
. Asiatic Joirnt.— - No. 75. Vol. XIII. 2 G 
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it becomes us to profit. There are some 
persons who, in the face of experience 
and fact, reason against general edu- 
cation, as if God intended that this 
blessing should be confined to a select 
and favoured few, in order to rule the 
more easily over a majority hnjustly 
retained in brutal ignorance ever prone 
to crime. It is in vain to point out to 
the selfish, who disregard fact, and are 
guided only by opinion, the happy ef- 
fects of education in Scotland; the 
melancholy consequences of the want 
of it in Ireland ; the comparative hap- 
piness of the portion of the English 
peasantry who can read their Bible ; 
and, above all, the state of gross igno- 
rance in which are found ninety out of 
a hundred of the criminals whom Ig- 
norance* the parent of vice, has, at an 
early age, conducted to the scaffold. 
On whatever this perverse mode of 
thinking may lean, it is not supported 
by any thing we read of, by any thing 
we hear of, or by any thing passing 
before us. 

To return from this digression : it is 
incumbent on us to pay a just tribute 
of praise to the constituted authori- 
ties and British inhabitants of India, 
for their beneficent exertions in edu- 
cating some of the half-caste children, 
and lower order of natives. This is 
a good beginning : but it goes but a 
little way in achieving the mighty ob- 
ject, so forcibly and luminously recom- 
mended by the deep-thinking and 
zealous Bishop of Calcutta, whose du- 
ties are too great, and who ought to 
be Archbishop of Calcutta, with a 
Bishop of Madras, and Bishop of 
Bombay subject to his hierarchy. The 
Court of Directors, ever attentive to the 
welfare of India, as well as the Govern- 
ment, are maturely considering the 
plan of education submitted to them ; 
and there being but one opinion as to 
what is best calculated to maintain 
the permanence and stability of the 
British empire in India ; as to what 
must, ere tong, destroy a pernicious 


superstition, and promote the hap- 
piness of one hundred millions gra- 
dually led through civilization to 
Christianity, the execution of this 
sublime plan of amelioration of the 
native mind will take place at no very 
distant period. It is evident, that to 
render it efficient for every wise pur- 
pose proposed, it cannot be confined 
to mere reading and writing ; the na- 
tives of a superior description would 
not be contented with this degree of 
education, and would naturally enough 
aspire at the knowledge of science cha- 
racterizing well-educated Europeans. 
Without this, the object in view would 
not be attained, as the mind would 
not be sufficiently expanded by science 
and bcllc$4vtlrcS) to give into a course 
of inquiry and study effecting a total 
change in habits and character, and 
finally productive of conversion to 
Christianity. It must be quite mani- 
fest, that a common description of 
schoolmasters would prove inadequate 
to such an undertaking; and that young 
men, to be duly qualified for the task 
in view must previously be liberally 
educated at the College of Huilcybury, 
leaving nothing to be learnt in India 
but the language of theprovinceor dis- 
trict intended as the scene of their 
important avocations. 

If, Mr. Editor, we regard the sub- 
ject in a religious as well as a moral 
point of view, we cannot but mark 
the hand of Providence in the extent 
and wonderful rapidity of recent con- 
quest. While the philosopher sees 
the opportunity of extending the boun- 
daries of human knowledge, and while 
the statesman contemplates political 
and commercial benefit, the theolo- 
gian observes the fulfilment of pro- 
phesy ; — “ the Sons of Japhet dwelling 
in the tents of Shem ” 

John Macdonald. 

Summerland Place f Exeter , 

Dec. 9, 
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HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF A GENERAL INDIA CLUB IN 

THIS COUNTRY. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir : — I am extremely friendly to the 
institution of clubs, having for their 
object the promotion of social inter- 
course among persons united by feel- 
ings of common interest or pursuit ; 
and lately looking over the list of 
those established in London, without 
finding one connected with the service 
in India, it suggested the thought of 
proposing publicly, through the me- 
dium of your Journal, the establish- 
ment of a General India Club, for 
the consideration of your numerous 
Readers, who are interested in such 
an object. 

There is certainly no set of people 
who meet together on more easy and 
friendly terms than Indians, either in 
England or in the East : and none to 
whom an establishment of this nature 
could be more desirable. The con- 
stant intercourse that now takes place 
throughout India, between the mem- 
bers of all the different Presidencies, 
creates a general acquaintance and 
cordiality, that would be improved to 
mutual advantage by some common 
point of meeting at home, and renders 
such a facility the more called for. 
The great body of gentlemen com 
nected with the Service, who are set- 
tled at home, with those constantly 
arriving on temporary absence, would 
afford ample numbers for the support 
of the Institution ; and I am persuaded 
that the majority would join heartily 
in the cause, if undertaken by a few 
persons, whose rank and character 


might add weight to the proposal. I 
will just subjoin my humble opinion 
of the general principles on which it 
should be founded, and carried into 
effect, and then leave the subject to 
its own merits. 

I propose, then, that it should be de- 
signated The General India Club. 

That the members consist of gen- 
tlemen belonging, or who have be- 
longed to the Hon. Company’s Service 
in India, either civil, military, or ma- 
rine ; and that all ranks be equally 
eligible. 

That there be two classes of sub- 
scribers : the first to be limited in 
number, who are alone to have any 
concern in the management ; a second 
class, unlimited in number, who shall 
have the common use of a coffee- 
room. 

Officers of his Majesty’s naval and 
military services to be admitted hono- 
rary members. 

To commence the undertaking, I 
should recommend a place being im- 
mediately appointed, for names to he 
entered by those wishing to promote 
the object; and, after a competent 
number are obtained, to fix a day for 
a general meeting, when detailed plans 
might be produced, and a committee 
formed for general management. 

I remain. Sir, 

One of your constant readers, 
An Old Indian. 

London , Jan . 24, 1822, 


PASSAGE MONEY TO SUBALTERN OFFICERS RETURNING ON 
SICK LEAVE FROM INDIA. 

To the ’Editor of the Asiatic Journal \ 

Sir:— It is probable that some of from India during the period when 
the Subaltern Officers interested in the only 1,000 rupees were allowed for 
subject that bears the aboye title who the passage of Subaltern s cowing home 
peruse your Journal, and who came on sick leave, may not be aware that 

2 G 2 ■ 
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the Hom Company, witk that generous turned to M India’s torrid clime,” the 
fe^Og 'whiph is ever characteristic of , difference (500 rupees) will be granted, 
their, public administration, upwards 
of four years since rescinded that re- 


gulation, and increased the allowance, 
niaking it 1,500 rupees instead of 1 ,000. 
If your extensivcly-rend publication 
should be the means of bringing the 
circumstance to the observation of any 
of my brother Subs, who only received 
the 1,000, it will of course be truly 
interesting ; as on application at the 
India House, if at home, or to the 
respective Presidency Paymaster, if re- 


I have received the difference in con- 
sequence of the Court’s order being 
retrospective ; and I trust that all to 
whom the subject may still have re- 
ference may now, through this clmnnel, 
become acquainted with the favourable 
circumstance. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A Lieutenant or the Bengal Ahmy. 

London > Jan. 1 2th, 1822. 


OBSERVATIONS ON TI1E LATE LITERARY CONTROVERSIES IN 
THE ASIATIC JOURNAL. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir:— It is with regret that Lhave 
seen so many pages # of your valuable 
Journal occupied by the useless con- 
troversy of Gulchin, Munsif, and Pro- 
fessor Stewart. Discussions on lite- 
terary or political subjects, such as 
are indeed worthy of speculative in- 
quiry, ever tend to the development 
of truth, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the benefit of society; but this 
petty difference concerning the trans- 
lation of a little Persian story cannot 
ultimately prove of any utility, either 
to the literary world or the Students 
of the East-India College. 

I am ignorant of the views which 
could have induced Gulchin to com- 
mence this paper w r ar; but, as a Briton, 
I am indignant at his unprovoked at- 
tack on an unoffending individual. A 
spirit of misanthropy, or a fit of the 
spleen, seems to have stimulated, in 
his retirement, this self-nominated 
judge of translation to an unwonted 
exertion of boldness, under the secure 
appellation of Gulchin . His philosophy 
assimilates to that which regulates a 
certain political party, whose system 
is to grasp at the smallest shadow of 
error reflected in the conduct of others, 
and persuade people it is substance 
when exhibited with their own exag- 


gerated colouring. I grant that some 
of the flaws which Gulchin has been 
at such pains to pick out in Professor 
Stewart’s translation, appear to me 
really to be such ; yet, as Gulchin 
confesses, “ there is no perfection un- 
der the sun;” and as the Major was 
more diffident of his intellectual 
strength than his opponent, he never 
aspired to that unattainable nonentity ; 
and consequently, if his production 
fell short of it, he cannot, like Gul- 
chin, be laughed at for failing in his 
aspirations, but simply because lie fail- 
ed to make the attempt . The fact is, 
there was no need for the Professor 
to give himself such unnecessary trou- 
ble ; the two senior terms, for whose 
use the book was particularly dedi- 
cated, were supposed in the course of 
a year to have acquired the art of 
turning out words in the dictionary, 
and of comprehending the literal sig- 
nification of each; without the aid of a 
verbatim translation, so admirably cal- 
culated to propagate laziness. The 
Major’s object, it seems, was to give 
them a free translation, that there 
might be less room for idleness on the 
part of the more proficient, apd still 
an adequate assistance to the less ad- 
vanced among the students. 
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chin condemns the whole work, with- 
out being acquainted with the motives 
of its publication, the purposes to 
which it was to be applied, or the 
effects it was calculated to produce. 
The object of his intrusion seems to be 
to edify the world with the very impor- 
tant information that he lives in re- 
tirement, “ cum dignilate” absorbed in 
the flowery diffusencss and metapho- 
rical illusions of Oriental compositions; 
during which delightful and beneficial 
speculation, he has discovered, what no- 
body else ever would have discovered, 
the indisputable verity (authenticated 
even by his own authority), that the 
elegance of Addison, the wit of Swift, 
the dramatic talents of Sophocles, nay, 
of the whole galaxy of the literati of 
Greece and Rome, are all identified in 
the tin florid, perfect Husain Waiz. I 
must say, that Gulchin, although he 
has studied infinitely more to make a 
perfectly literal translation, than the 
Professor did to compile a free one, 
has nevertheless fallen into mistakes 
equally egregious as any he may have 
pointed out in the Major. Even in* 
his last letter there is an instance, 
where, in attempting to correct Prof. 
Stuart’s translation of a sentence, he 
has himself erred. The part to which 

I allude is this \j 

which 

Gulchin renders thus: b* in order that 
he may put his foot for- 
ward (or extricate himself) JS 
in this business c: ^c^L . i with safety 
J by any manner of exertion: 
thus placing quite out of the 
question,and most ungracefully uniting, 
I* should be thus: \3 in 


reflects upon the silence of Prof. Stuart 
with regard to “ errors and inaccura- 
cies,” and intimates an incapacity in 
the former to state them; this how- 
ever I am apt to doubt : I think his 
silence shewed his good sense, and 
that he considered a controversy on 
such a frivolous point w ould only fill 
the Asiatic Journal, without benefiting 
the public. It is much easier to find 
faults in others than be perfect one’s- 
self; of this, however, Gulchin seems 
to be insensible. Declamation is an 
art easily acquired ; and the mind of 
Gulchin seems favourable to its cul- 
tivation. He has endeavoured to per- 
suade us that the Professor is a smat- 
terer ; Munsif a downright fool ; that 
the system of education pursued at the 
College is absurd; and he wills the 
subversion of the whole fabric, to be 
regenerated on principles of his own 
creation. In my eyes, however, the 
intellect of the Major and the opi- 
nions of Munsif are more entitled to 
respect than any of the unsolicited 
sentiments of Gulchin. 

There is another subject of con- 
troversy which has agitated the 
minds of Oriental Scholars, and is as 
useless to literary advancement, as it 
is calculated to excite malevolence 
and party spirit. I allude to the dis- 
cussions relative to the mode of in- 
struction pursued by Dr. Gilchrist 
and that by the Professors of the 
East-Iudia College. It has been ar- 
gued that it is a matter of importance 
to inquire which channel is the better 
constructed for communicating Ori- 
ental languages with the greatest fa- 
cility and expedition. I am inclined 
to dispute the importance of this in- 
quiry : for I am persuaded the ques- 
tion will never be satisfactorily an- 
swered; and if indeed it should be. 


order that He may endeavour 

(or consider) inwhat manner 

(or how) in this affair 

he may place his foot 
with (dr in) safety. Gulchin 


would have a contrary tendency to 
what '.is imagined, and would be dis- 
advantageous, rather than beneficial 
to the object in view. Dr. Gilchrist’s 
method of commencing with the Ro- 
man characters is well adapted for 
colloquial purposes, and is the most 
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cxpeditious for the circumstances un- 
def which he instructs. . The atten- 
dance of his pupils is so uncertain, the 
time they are under his tuition so very 
limited, that were he to begin with the 
Persian characters, nearly all the time 
would be lost in learning to read them, 
.and the student could gain but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the grammar. 
In making use of the Roman letters, 
he not only teaches them the proper 
pronunciation, but instructs them in 
■the grammar of the language in an 
incredibly short time. The most use- 
fill words he imprints on their me- 
mory by anecdotes or easy conver- 
sations, and these being perused 
in the familiar habiliments of the 
Roman character, when at a future 
period they become decorated with 
Oriental pothooks and hangers, are easily 
recognized, and their pronunciation 
known. At Hertford the system is 
different, and ought to continue so ; 
they commence with the Persian let- 
ters, and having two years in prospec- 
tive, are not so eager to speak as to 
understand the languages; and being 
early taught to read printed and ma- 
nuscript books, they acquire a know- 
ledge of the idioms. If they were to 
learn the Roman-character system, 
the effect would be the same as that of 
l)r. Gilchrist beginning with the Per- 
sian letters ; both would lose time ; for 


the East-India College. When the 
spark of prejudice is once kindled, 
every report of misconduct, every bad 
account given of it by some idle mem- 
ber of the community, is interpreted 
by these worthies to have originated in 
an ill-organized system, and the spark 
is gradually fanned into flame, un- 
quenchable by reason or conviction. 
The friends of an expelled student t 
will cherish its growth ; the prejudiced 
party take it up, and think (or make 
others think), because two or three 
mauvais sujets , in the course of as 
many years, have been found among 
a hundred students, that the whole 
body must be contaminated. In the 
same manner Gulcliin and others, when 
endeavouring to ridicule the learning 
of the college, must form their opi- 
nions from some idle student they 
may chance to meet with, who either 
from incapacity or disinclination can- 
not, or will not, benefit by the Insti- 
tution. This is the key to their ca- 
lumnies ; and as there must be always 
a less proportion of prizemen and dis- 
tinguished scholars than of the idle 
and ignorant, the greater part will, in 
general, be discontented, and do little 
honor to the establishment. But if 
these fault-finders would take the 
pains to inquire about those who have 
been distinguished in its annals, they 
will find numbers, whom the Institu- 


the former would in a great measure 
have to go over the same ground twice. 
The supposition of Gulchin Is totally 
erroneous with regard to their paying 
more attention to " quantity than 
quality ” in the examinations at Hert- 
ford ; for I have heard from students 
themselves that quantity is considered 
as nothing in the scale, unless accom- 
panied by a superiority in elemental 
knowledge; and this particularly in 
Hindustani , since Mr. Anderson has 
had the management of that depart- 
ment. Owing to, a prevailing prejudice, 
disseminated bjy envy, malice, or views 
of selfoggrandizement, people have 
been led tp’lform most uujust and il- 
vfiberal antipathy to the Institution of 


tion has sent forth to rule the East, 
individuals of the finest talents and 
information, benefiting, and about to 
benefit mankind with the fruits of that 
finished education which was so well 
cultivated at the East-India College. 
But to return to the two systems of 
Oriental Instruction : both, in my opi- 
nion, are excellent in their way; but 
should the obstinacy of party preju- 
dice endeavour to substitute the one 
on the ruin of the other, each 
will become nugatory ; and the 
pupils, instead 6f becoming well 
grounded and intelligent scholars, will 
have a smattering of* both systems 
without a knowledge of either. Bhquld 
the Directors force the> Cblli^ to 
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adopt Gilchrist’s method, the Profes- 
sors, being convinced of its inutility, and 
unaccustomed to employ at, would be 
damped in their present zeal to impart 
instruction, when prohibited to use a 
method with which they are best ac- 
quainted, and which they know to be 
pregnant with the most beneficial re- 
sults to the community. On the other 
hand, if Dr. Gilchrist were desired to 
change his plans, he would consider 
it derogatory to his reputation, as Fa- 
ther of Hindustani, to abandon his old 
and favourite system for a new one : a 
system whose first-fruits were pro- 
pitious; whose utility has been uni- 
versally felt, though sometimes unac- 


knowledged; and whose consequence^ 
must tend to ameliorate the condition 
of the natives of India, by enabling, 
those who superintend its vicissi- 
tudes to communicate with their feel- 
ings, and comprehend their manners, 
through the medium of colloquial in- 
tercourse. 

I have ventured thus much to tres- 
pass on your patience, in hopes there 
may be a truce to this war of theoretic 
opinions ; and should these unpolish- 
ed sentiments at all tend to convince 
any one of the inutility of such invi- 
dious discussions, I shall not have 
.written in vain. 

A.Y.Z. 


GULCIIIN AND THE BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir: — Being a Member of the Li- 
terary Society of Bombay, and, of 
course, feeling an interest in the suc- 
cess which may attend the publica- 
tion of their Transactions, I read with 
some surprise the letter from your 
constant correspondent Gulchin, which 
is contained in your Journal for April 
last, and in which he has indulged 
in a few strictures that are expressed 
in rather a harsh and uncourtcous man- 
ner. As, therefore, you have given 
a place to those strictures, you will 
not, I trust, in common justice, have 
any objection to insert in your next 
number the following remarks. 

Gulchin observes, that the Bombay 
Literary Society have wisely made its 
Transactions a repository of polite li- 
terature, as well as of dry science; 
and it would seem, from the general 
tenor of his letter, that the term po- 
lite literature here means translations 
from the languages of Asia. At the 
same time he adds, with respect to 
several translations contained in the 
second volume of these Transactions : 
“ I should be happy could I speak 
equally in praise of his (Captain Ken- 
nedy’s) many translations from the 
&$sian prose writers and poets : but 


the few that I have been able to com- 
pare with their originals are, I am 
sorry to say, often reprehcnsibly 
careless ; and the others may, I appre- 
hend, be found equally deficient.*’ 
In another place Gulchin says, "Some 
of his (Capt. Kennedy’s) versions are 
very flat.” It will be obvious that, if 
this opinion be well founded, the 
Literary Society have acted far from 
“ wisely,” in admitting such transla- 
tions into their Transactions ; and that 
such misrepresentations of Oriental 
Literature must detract very conside- 
rably from the value of that work. It 
becomes, therefore, of some impor- 
tance to ascertain if G ul chin’s quali- . 
fications are such as to entitle his 
assertions to any degree of credit: 
and he has fortunately afforded the 
means, by publishing the Persian text 
and his own translation of a talc trans- 
lated by Captain Kennedy : from 
these, a judgment may be very fairly 
formed respecting Gulchin’s conver- 
sancy, both with the English and the 
Persian language. 

I had, I must acknowledge, conceived 
that the noble art of doing into Eng- 
lish hid long ceased, mid that transla- 
tors now followed the rule of Horace ; 
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Nee cerium verbo curaHt redder* JUlv t 
ititerpm. 

Gulchin is, however, of a different 
opinion, and he insists that the trans- 
lator shall adhere closely to his text. 
The advantages to be derived from 
this mode of translating were intended, 
I presume, to . be exemplified by the 
following choice phrases which he has 
used ; “ has been pleased to tell us, 
saying “ to take a stroll through 
the fair “ peradventure has another 
guess object “road preparation;” 
“ nothing but a fetch “ turned sharp 
round upon me c< neither a rag to 
coyer his head nor, a shoe on his foot 
“ knocked me down on the road with 
the cuffs and kicks of violence “ a 
relish for this fancy,” See. See. But 
to translate the language of the scholar 
and the courtier into that of the un- 
educated and humble cannot be con- 
sidered in any sense of the term as 
literal translation ,* and as Gulchin him- 
self will not deny, that the style of the 
Nigaristan is in the highest degree 
elegant, and free from vulgarity, it 
must follow that it cannot be in any 
manner represented by a style abound- 
ing in colloquial and vulgar phrases. 
It is at the same time universally ad- 
mitted, that a literal translation must 
always be flat, and ofteu unintelligible, 
and that a free translation has, at 
least, a chance of escaping from these 
defects. ^ 

I do not, however, mean to defend 
the style of Captain Kennedy’s trans- 
lations, as the general reader is himself 
fully capable of determining this point ; 
and I therefore proceed to shew, that 
the example selected by Gulchin is 
alone sufficient to prove that the trans- 
lation of this talc at least is faithful ; 
for on comparing it with that of Gul- 
chin, it will be found that no difference 
whatever exists between the two, ex- 
cept in the diction, and in a few, places 
where Gulchin has followed a corr u pted 
text. On the elegance of his diction 
;l have already remarked ; but though 
the words of the two translations dif- 


fer, the sense, as far as Gulchin’s ver- 
sion can be understood, is precisely 
the same. I am not acquainted with 
Sir John Kcnnaway’s translation of 
this tale, but I doubt greatly the cor- 
rectness of this assertion of Gulchin : 
“mine differs essentially from both 
versions ” (those of Captain Kennedy 
and Sir John Kcnnaway). Were this, 
however, the case, I should think my- 
self at liberty to conclude, as there 
are two to one, that this essential dif- 
ference must prove the incorrectness 
of Gulchin’s version. 

Gulchin says, that lie took much 
pains in collating and copying the 
Persian text, inserted in the Asiatic 
Journal, so as to render it correct. 
This is an indispensable task for the 
proper understanding any Persian au- 
thor, as the inaccuracy with which 
Persian works have been transcribed 
is notorious. But to perform it suc- 
cessfully requires a very considerable 
knowledge of the language, and some 
degree of critical taste ; I should not, 
therefore, have been much surprised, 
if any really difficult passages had es- 
caped the penetration of Gulchin ; but 
I must confess that I was not prepared 
to find mistakes which would have been 
easily corrected by the merest tyro ; 
for instance, in 1. 2 of the Persian 

9 

text, he reads which he trans- 
lates the green distinguishing fillet: 
but the word means merely a doctor 
in law or theology, and his turban 
is always white without any green 
fillet. Gulchin ought to have hesi- 
tated before he thus widely deviated 
from literal translation, particularly as 
the turban of a doctor would suit but 
ill a young lover* The word ought 
to be jj gold-embroidered. In 

1. 2, 3, he reads the first 

-• • . *, 

is not a Persian word, but supposing' 

it intended for ' I am certain 
• ' * 

that such a combination of the two 
words was never found in Persian ; and 
even in English to say that a peryon 
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had a volume of a book in his pocket, 
would be thought a rather singular 
phrase. I am also positive that these 
two words cannot, by any inode of 
interpretation, be made to mean “ the 
holy book of the Koran;” and that 

neither jJo- nor is ever ap- 

plied to the Koran, without adding 
an epithet denoting veneration or ex- 
cellence. These reasons ought to 
have led Gulchiti to suspect the cor- 
rectness of his manuscripts, and he 
would perhaps have discovered that 

the proper reading was 
a robe of kitan. This last word Cap- 
tain Kennedy translates cotton, but 
Mcninski linen. I am not, however, 
aware that linen has ever been in use 

amongst the Asiatics. In 1. 3, 

Captain Kennedy’s reading, and as it 
is in a manuscript of Doulet Shah 
now before me would seem more ele- 
gant than In line 3, the 

words J\j\i jl are 

evidently an interpolation, which the 
slighest degree of taste would at once 
detect, by merely translating them into 
English : their meaning is literally, 
“ and having put on his feet gold-em- 
broidered shoes, according to the cus- 
tom of the delicate youths of Bagdad, 
walked in the market.” This prolix 
and minute style is the very reverse 
of that of the Nigaristan. Line 4, lor 
what is intended I cannot dis- 
cover; line 8, for Jdllit read 
which the sense absolutely demands : 
line 9, \j IjLj djU-jl It .is an im- 
pertinent interpolation, and the style 
of the original would alone shew that 
it has no business here. Line 29, 30, 

If, I suspect this to be an 

interpolation, because the scene of 
the tale is most evidently laid at Bag- 
dad. In the manuscript now before 

me, the words If are not inserted, 
but the word j»du »ij is, without any 
AtiaHe Journ . — No. 75. 


object to which it can relate. Line 39, 

\ fa 

these words are evidently an interpo- 
lation, as they convey no meaning; and 
what is curious, though Gulchin has 
retained them, he has not attempted 
to translate them. Line 40, Gulchin 

reads that ^“re- 

tire, O beloved !” It is singular that 
the opposition of these words did not 
lead him to suspect some error : the 

proper reading is 

Line 41, 42, from to 'j most 

evidently requires some correction* 
for as it stands at present it can con- 
vey no sense. I think that Captain 
Kennedy has caught the meaning of 
the author, hut the manuscript before 
me certainly does not authorize his 
translation ; I cannot discover however 
a glimpse of meaning in this translation 
of Gulchin, “or as a loved object I 
am scorched in that thought which 
has no medium, and put up with that 
award, that here I am a stranger and 

an alien.” Line 44, 

translated by Gulchin, “ am one of the 
croud of pilgrims or independent,” 
if ho found any sense in this, w hether 
literally or mystically, I am sorry that 
I have not been so fortunate, as it 
seems to be very much like nonsense. 
The manuscript before me reads, 

“whether I am in 
want of every thing or without a single 
want.” Line 45, for b\dj\ read 
Line 49, kow <0U- can 

possibly mean “in order to return 
home,” it would be difficult to find out; 

the ought to have been omitted. 

Line 50, ought to have been inserted 

after in order to complete the 

sense. Line 52, 53: these two verses 
are not in the manuscript before me, 
and they certainly do not correspond 
in sentiment with the last one, nor 
Vo l. XIII. % H 
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with the conciseness for which such 
replies amongst the Persians are re- 
markable. Besides these mistakes there 
are a few omissions of the copulative, 
and a few errors in the orthography, 
which may be merely errors of the 
press. 

Thus in a short talc, consisting of 
only fifty-four small octavo lines, there 
are so many errors of importance, as 
must evince how little capable Gul- 
chin is of correcting the text of a Per- 
sian author. They must also mate- 
rially call in question the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge of the Per- 
sian language : a suspicion which will 
be increased by an examination of the 
English translation. I have before 
? 

observed that jJjcc signifies a doctor, 
and not a green distinguishing fillet; 


and not to the manner of walking. Line 
5, 6, these verses arc ascribed in the 
manuscript before me, as well as in 
Capt. Kennedy’s translation, to the 
young man, and the slightest degree 
of critical taste would at once shew 
that, though they would be highly out 
of character in the mouth of a holy 
man, they are perfectly in character 
when repeated by a lover in praise of 

his mistress. Line 8, docs not 

signify sprinkling : it ought to be the 
past participle, and, as the other mem- 
bers of the sentence might have pointed 
out, to be translated sprinkled. Line 
10, 11, there is nothing in the original 
which answers to destinies in the 
translation, A literal translator ought 
particularly to avoid introducing words 
which convey notions perfectly un- 
known to bis author. Line 13, 14, Gul- 


that C— jJlr*. means a volume of 
a book, and not the holy book of the 
Koran. But in the first line Gulchin 

translates the usual invocation ^ Si 

$+* “ may his secret be sanctified,” 

which must justly appear to the reader 
to be downright nonsense. The real 

meaning of not a secret, is 
not clearly explained in any dictionary 
that I have met with, but in this 
phrase it is always understood to signi- 
fy a grave, and the invocation merely 
means, sacred be his grave. In the 


chin translates jj <0U- <0 

\j to a house 

replete with stratagem and chicanery, 
where mankind are bewildered and 
stupified ; but it means simply “ to 
a house full of deception which has 
rendered men wanderers. Did Gul- 
chin think by the additional words he 
gave either grace or elegance to the 
original? Line 1 docs not 

signify “ to turn sharp round upon.” 


Line25^Jj soul-ravishing cham- 
ber ! ! It was not in this manner that 
Sir W. Jones translated Persian poetry. 


same line does not authorize 

this strange phrase, “ has been pleased 
to tell us, saying;” it merely means 
“ said,” when speaking of a great or 
a holy man ; and the translating 
pZJti j\j Id g* “ on a 

pilgrimage to Mecca I was one day 
sauntering through the bazar of Bag- 
dad,” is scarcely English, and does not 
convey the meaning of the original. 

does not mean to saunter* 
In line 3, the custom of the “ gallants” 
of Bagdad is, in the original of Gul- 
chin’s text, applied to the slippers, 


31, does not mean a rag. Line 

3.5, these words are 

singularly translated, “ put a lover 
like me upon his trial by overwhelm- 
ing him.” I was not before aware 
that the Persian writers sometimes 
committed bulls : but this bull belongs 
of right to Gulchin and not to Julni, 
for the original merely says, ren- 
der a lover miserable. L. 36, jl 

L. — - \ ' : these words are 

extremely simple, and yet Gulchin, 
the corrector of others for the free- 
dom of their translations, thus does 
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them in English : “ of this withered 
apple you have an emblem of what has 
befallen me.” Not one of these words 
except apple are to be found in the 
original, which merely means “ justice 
against the injury of this apple.” Gul- 
chin, from Ills residence in India, ought 

to have recollected that ob j is the 
usual exclamation when one man comes 
to complain against another for in- 
jury which he has suffered. 

These remarks, which might have 
been considerably extended, will per- 
haps evince that Gulchin does not 
possess that accurate and critical 
knowledge of the Persian language, 
which ought to render his assertions 
on the subject deserving of much at- 
tention. Had he, indeed, entered into 
a detailed criticism of the translations 
which he declares to be very flat, and 
reprehensibly careless, and pointed out 
where they were detective in style, 
and where they deviated from the 


original, some opinion might have 
been formed as to how far his stric- 
tures were well-founded. Hut his 
own version of this tale, in which he 
lias been so deficient in keeping, and 
in which he has not caught in the 
slightest degree the grace and elegance 
so remarkable in the original, is suffi- 
cient to shew that these strictures pro- 
ceed from a person who is indifferently 
skilled in the beauties of the Persian 
language, and but little acquainted 
with the principles of correct taste. 
The censures, therefore, of such a 
person will not, I may suppose, induce 
any of your readers to believe that the 
Literary Society of Bombay have ad- 
mitted into their Transactions any 
translations which are reprehensibly 
careless. 

I remain. Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

SuKHUNClilX, 

Bombay , 29th Aug, 1821 . 


ON THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir •. It has long been my wish to 
reply to certain writers in your Jour- 
nal, who have manifested a hostile , I 
had almost said a bitter spirit, against 
those who are actively engaged in for- 
warding the progress of Christianity 
amongst our Indian subjects. I am sorry 
to confess, however, that instead of ex- 
erting myself, I have hitherto been wait- 
ing for the zeal of others. Even now 
I have nothing original to send you, 
but am patiently expecting some zea- 
lous advocate of our true and holy 
religion to instruct Carnaticus, and 
several others of your correspond- 
ents, on a point on which they seem, 
to be ignorant ; viz., that Christianity is 
indeed the best religion ; and, further- 
more, that it is calculated to induce 
the best morality. If it be true, as 
stated by Carnaticus , that the Hindoos 
are more inoral than ourselves, either 


Christianity is not the best religion, or a 
tremendous woe is impending over us. 
But there are persons of ability, and 
of real information, who think other- 
wise than Carnaticus ; who expect the 
blessing of Heaven to attend the march 
of Christianity; and anxiously look 
abroad for the most effectual means of 
introducing it. 

To atone, in some measure, for my 
own inactivity, and, I may add, like- 
wise, to fill up the blank occasioned b} r 
the backwardness of others, I enclose 
a very interesting memoir on the past 
and present condition of the Syrian 
Christians. This document manifests, 
on the part of the writer, a spirit of 
active inquiry, and a liberal and en- 
lightened zeal. It is possible, Sir, that 
the information it contains may be 
altogether new to many of your read- 
ers; and that even those who are 

2 H 2 
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acquainted with the ** Researches” of 
the amiable and indefatigable Bu- 
chanan, will be gratified by tlic pe- 
rusal. I am, Sir, &c. &c\ 

Pr O ril A ST I X A TUS. 

P. S. I am indebted to a Calcutta 
newspaper for the accompanying 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Fort Si. George. 

Sir : The state of Christianity ill the 
territories of Travancorc and Cochin, ap- 
pears to claim the attention of the British 
Government. 

The history of Malabar suggests im- 
portant reflections regarding the d illusion 
of foreign religions in India. '11 uit coun- 
try, from the most remote eras, has conti- 
nued under the government of native 
Princes, remarkable for their devoted at- 
tachment to the Hindoo faith ; vet the 
Mahomedan and Christian religions have 
prevailed to a great extent in all the pro- 
vinces of Malabar ; and, in some of them, 
the former religion has nearly supplanted 
the original creed of the people. 

The fact deserves mature attention. 

When the Portuguese discovered India, 
the dominions of Hie Zamorin, ruled by a 
superstitious Hindoo Prince, were full of 
Mnhomedans ; and that class of the popu- 
lation is now considered to exceed greatly 
in number all the other descriptions of 
people in the Company’s province of 
South Malabar. This extraordinary pro- 
gress of the Mahomedan religion does not 
appear, with the exception of the short and 
troubled rule of the Mysore Princes, to 
have been either assisted by the counte- 
nance of the Government, or obstructed 
by the jealousy of the Hindoos. Its rapid 
propagation under a series of Hindoo 
Princes demonstrates the toleration, or 
rather the marked indifference, manifested 
by the Hindoos to the quiet and peaceable 
diffusion of religious opinions and prac- 
tices different from their own. A change 
occurred, indeed, 'during the government 
of Tippoo Sultan ; but its consequences 
support, rather than invalidate, the con- 
clusion which I have stated. II is open 
attack on the religion of tiie Hindoos was 
resisted with the same spirit and firmness, 
which they displayed in opposing his inva- 
sions of their civil and political rights ; 


and the fierce contests which ensued pro- 
duced only a temporary animosity between 
the Mahomcdans and the Kan s ; for, since 
the transfer of the government to the Eng- 
lish, the mutual eiimity of those sects 
seems to have subsided, and the Mahome- 
dan religion has resumed its progress, 
without apparently exciting a sentiment of 
jealousy on the part of the Hindoos. The 
sovereignty of the Mussulmans in Mysore 
was established on the ruins of Hindoo 
States, was maintained, in comparison 
with the general population of the coun- 
try, by a handful of Mahomcdans, and 
was exercised in a spirit of avowed pro- 
selytism ; yet it does not appear that these 
encroachments on the religious rights of 
the Hindoos ever encountered any serious 
opposition. 

A survey of the history of all the states 
in India presents nearly the same result. 
Every where, the patient apathy of the 
Hindoos toward tne zealous propagation 
of the Mahomedan religion, by the ordi- 
nary means of conversion, has been con- 
spicuous. As in Malabar, the open inva- 
sion of the political, civil, and religious 
rights of the people, has caused resistance ; 
but the peaceful progress of conversion has 
been regarded with indifference and calm- 
ness by the Hindoos ; and it seems to he 
only in cases of open force, in cases par- 
ticularly wherein political are combined 
with religious motives, that their attention 
is attracted to the propagation of foreign 
religions. 

The same inferences are suggested by 
the History of Christianity in Malabar. 
Under a race of superstitious and bigoted 
Hindoo Princes, amidst a people pecu- 
liarly attached to the creed of Brahmins, a 
few Missionaries from Syria established 
the Christian religion, to an extent that 
attracts our attention and wonder. La 
Croze, in his very interesting History of 
Christianity in India, describes the state of 
the Syrians, a lew years after the first ar- 
rival of the Portuguese, in the following 
language : — “ The authority of the Syrian 
Bishops extends to all temporal and spi- 
ritual matters : they are the natural judges 
of all the: civil and ecclesiastical causes 
within their diocese. In virtue of their 
privileges, which are never contested, the 
Pagan Princes and Judges have no . con- 
cern with them, excepting only in criminal 
causes. The Syrians, besides the fixed 
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tribute which they pay to their Princes, 
are required only to furnish a certain num- 
ber of troops during their wars, which are 
neither frequent nor of long duration. The 
diocese of the Syrian Bishop contains, at 
present, more than 1,500 churches, and as 
many towns and villages. This great 
number must continue to augment, as the 
priests are not engaged to celibacy, and as 
there are no monks or nuns among them. 
The men always walk armed : some with 
fusees, of which they know perfectly well 
the use, others with spears ; but the great- 
est number carry only a naked sword in 
the right hand, and a shield in the left. 
They are carefully instructed in the use of 
arms, from their eighth to their twenty- 
lifth year, and are excellent hunters ar.<l 
warriors. The more Christians a Pagan 
Prince has in his dominions, the more he 
is feared and esteemed. It is on this ac- 
count, as well as on that, of their fidelity, 
and strict attachment to truth in every 
thing, that the Princes cherish and coun- 
tenance them so much. In virtue of pri- 
vileges granted by Sharen Permaul, for- 
merly Emperor of Malabar, the Syrian 
Christians take precedency of the Nairs, 
who are the nobility of the country ; and 
they are second in rank only to the lira- 
mi ns, for whom the Kings themselves ma- 
nifest an extraordinary veneration. 

“The Christians, pursuant to the laws of 
the country, are the protectors of the sil- 
versmiths, brass-founders, carpenters, and 
smiths. The Pagans, who cultivate the 
palm-trees, form a militia under the Chris- 
tians. If a Pagan of any of these tribes 
should receive an insult, he has imme- 
diately recourse to the Christians, who 
procure a suitable satisfaction. The Chris- 
tians depend directly on llu* Prince or his 
Minister, and not on the Provincial Gover- 
nors. If any tiling is demanded from 
them contrary to their privileges, the whole 
unite immediately for general defence. If 
a Pagan strike one of the Christians, he is 
put to death on the spot, or forced, himself, 
to bear to the church of the places an of- 
fering of a gold or silver hand, according 
to the quality of the person affronted. In 
order to preserve their nobility, the Chris- 
tians never touch a person of inferior caste, 
not even a Nair. In the roads and streets, 
they cry out from a distance, in order to 
receive precedency from passengers ; and 
if any one, even a Nair, should refuse this 


mark of respect, they are entitled to kill 
him on the spot. The Nairs, who are the 
nobility and warriors in Malabar, respect 
the Syrian Christians very highly, and con- 
sider it a great honour to be regarded as 
their brothers. The privileges of the Sy- 
rian Christians *hre so numerous, that it 
would be tiresome to describe them all : 
but a few will he stated, of so important 
a nature, that they place them, in some 
measure, on an equality with their sove- 
reigns. It is permitted only to the Brah- 
mins and them to have inclosed porches 
before their houses. They are authorized 
to ride and travel on elephants : a distinc- 
tion accorded only to them and the heirs 
of the crown. They sit in presence of 
the king and his ministers, even on the 
same carpet ; a privilege granted to Am- 
bassadors only. The King of Paroor, 
having wished, during the last century, to 
extend this privilege to the Nairs, the 
Christians declared war against him, and 
obliged him to restore affairs to their for- 
mer st ate.* * 

Tin's extraordinary advancement of the 
Christian and Mahommcdan religions, in 
a country governed and inhabited by Hin- 
doos, furnishes a striking and singular il- 
lustration of the insensibility of that people 
toward any exertions for the introduction 
of a foreign religion, that are conducted 
with moderation and temper. Even when 
these exertions are supported by the Go- 
vernment of the State, as they were in 
Mysore, they do not seem calculated to 
rouse the jealousy or opposition of the 
l T >ndons, unless carried to extremes, and 
combined with attacks on their other rights 

The more the state of society among the 
natives in India is explored, the more rea- 
sons will appear to convince an impartial 
mind of the disregard felt and manifested 
by all classes of the people toward the dis- 
semination of religious opinions foreign to 
their own; a result occasioned by the great 
variety of religions which have prevailed 
for ages in that country. 'Hie followers 
of Shiva and Vishnoo display no animosity 
toward each other ; and both appear to re- 
gard with unconcern the rites and the pro- 
gress of the Mahommednn faith ; while the 
believers in the Koran view with silent 
contempt the idolatrous practices of the 
Hindoos; and this admixture of various 
and opposite religious opinions and usages 
in the same community, has necessarily 
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familiarized atul reconciled the minds of 
the people to the appearance of systems 
of divine worship different from their own* 
In Travancore, Christians, Jews, Malio- 
medans, and Hindoos, perform their re- 
spective religious duties, without molesta- 
tion from one another; ^lurches, syna- 
gogues, mosques, and pagodas, arc inter- 
mingled ; and this system of toleration, so 
far as the sentiments of the people are 
concerned, may be discovered in every part 
of India. 

Hie facts which I have described seem 
to authorize the conclusion — a conclusion, 
which, I am convinced, will be further 
confirmed the more the subject is examined 
and studied— that whatever impediments 
inay be opposed to the progress of Chris- 
tianity, will proceed from political and not 
from religious jealousy. They who cherish 
sentiments of hostility against the British 
power, and hopes of its instability, will, of 
course, decry any measures calculated to 
unite the interest of a body of the people 
with its permanency. That power is ex- 
posed to greater danger from secret con- 
spiracy, than from open resistance; and 
this danger must increase with the exten- 
sion of the British possessions, which aug- 
ments the disproportion in numbers, al- 
ready so immense, between the rulers and 
the subjects. But, in establishing a body 
of native subjects connected with the mass 
of the people by a community of language, 
occupations, and pursuits, and united to 
the British Government by the stronger 
ties of religion and mutual safety, ample 
means would be acquired of procuring in- 
formation of the proceedings of the people, 
and of all machinations against the British 
power. In the course of time, still greater 
advantages would arise ; and the support 
of a respectable body of Christian subjects 
would contribute to strengthen the British 
power, in those junctures of commotion 
and difficulty, which must be expected to 
occur in a country like India, that has 
been in a state of revolution for ages. The 
introduction of 'Christianity, in some of 
the provinces, inay be attended with de- 
lays ; but, in Travancore and Cochin, there 
is already a numerous body of Christian 
inhabitants, who, with moderate assistance 
and encouragement from the British Go- 
vernment, will firmly attach themselves to 
its interests, and may prove of material 
service in supporting its power. 


The Syrian Christians, from a concur- 
rence of misfortunes, have miserably fallen 
from their former estate ; and very few 
traces of the high character which they 
once possessed can be now discovered. 

The Portuguese forced them into a junc- 
tion with the Roman Catholic church : a 
measure, which, in consequence of the 
corrupt doctrines aud licentious lives of 
their new associates, occasioned the loss, at 
the same time, of their religion and morals, 
and of the privileges and estimation that 
they enjoyed in the country. 

After a union with the Roman Catholics 
of about sixty years, a portion of the Syrian 
Christians, no longer able to endure the 
oppressions of their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, resumed their independence, under 
the conduct of an archdeacon, named 
Thomas ; amounting to 10,000 persons 
with 53 churches; they have continued 
separate from the Roman Catholics, and 
constitute the body, denominated by us, 
Syrian, and by the people of the country, 
new Christians. 

But the greatest number of the Syrian 
churches are still attached to the Roman 
Catholic religion ; and, with the converts 
from other tribes, to that religion, form a 
population of nearly 150,000 persons, di- 
vided under three Ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions ; the Archbishopric of Cranganorc,the 
Bishopric of Cochin and Quilon, and the 
Bishopric of Verapoly. The two former 
arc suffragans of the Archbishop of Goa, 
by whom the prelates and inferior clergy 
are appointed ; the other is composed of 
Carmelite Friars, and receives its bishops 
and clergy from the Propaganda Society at 
Rome. After the suppression of the Je- 
suits, the greatest number of the Roman 
Catholic churches in Travancore and Co- 
chin were attached to Goa, and were sup- 
plied with Portuguese clergy from that 
place ; but the Institution at Verapoly has 
gradually and unjustly encroached upon 
the others, and now exercises a more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction than either of them. 

The Dutch, vthile in possession of Co- 
chin, endeavoured to extend their political 
influence by affording decided protection 
to the Roman Catholic Christians, espe- 
cially . to those dependent on Verapoly ; 
and those Christians, in consequence of the 
friendship of the Dutch, their own num- 
bers, and the presence of European Pre- 
lates, enjoyed a certain portion of civil rights. 
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15ut their morals were singularly depraved. 
Their Clergy, corrupt, licentious, and ig- 
norant, kept their flocks in utter darkness; 
no proper religious instruction was af- 
forded to the people ; the circulation of 
the Bible was resisted; superstitious and 
idolatrous ceremonies formed the greatest 
part of their religious worship ; converts 
were eagerly received from the outcasts of 
society; and in a country notorious for 
the dissoluteness, immorality, and vices of 
the people, the Roman Catholics were 
pre-eminent in crimes. Bartolomeo, who 
was long attached to Verapoly, affords a 
strong, though reluctant testimony of the 
refractory and licentious conduct of the 
Roman- Catholic Christians in the vicinity 
of Cochin ; and the gang-robberies which 
frequently occur in the neighbourhood of 
this town, are almost always found to have 
been committed by Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians. 

The Roman Catholics are ready to avail 
themselves of the British protection for 
the security of their rights ; but, accord- 
ing to the best judgment that I have been 
able to form, are very far from being 
really attached to the British interests and 
power. 

Many of the Roman Catholics, and par- 
ticularly of the Syrians attached to them, 
sensible of the suite of ignorance to which 
they were condemned by the arts of their 
Priests, have manifested a disposition to 
join the proper Syrians; and I believe 
that no great difficulty would he expe- 
rienced in converting to the Protestant 
religion the greatest part of the Roman 
Catholics in Travancorc and Cochin *. an 
event extremely desirable on every ground 
of policy, humanity, and religion. 

The real Syrian Christians, on their se- 
paration from the Roman Catholics, w ere 
exposed to powerful enemies and serious 
dangers. The Roman Catholics, regard- 
ing their secession as an act both of apos- 
tacy and rebellion, persecuted them with 
unrelenting animosity. The Princes of 
the country, seeing their defenceless state, 
considered them as fit subjects for plunder 
and insult : they were destitute of reli- 
gious books, Pastors, and instruction ; 
they had lost, in their union with the Je- 
suits, die pure system of religion and 
morals, and the high spirit by which they 
were formerly distinguished; and the 
Dutch, whose policy was marked with 


perfidy and meanness, abandoned them to 
their fate. 

The virtuous historian of Christianity 
in India expresses, in subdued terms, hi» 
indignation at the conduct of the Dutch. 
Even the historian of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire commiserates 
the misfortunes of the Syrian Christians; 
and, after describing their emancipation 
from the power of the Jesuits, states, 

“ The trading companies of Ifni land and 
England are the friends of toleration ; 
but if* oppression be less mortifying than 
contempt, the Christians of St. Thomas 
have reason to complain of the cold and 
silent indifference of their brethren of 
Europe.’* 

The Syrians were exposed to still 
greater calamities, in the conquest of their 
country by the Rajah of Travancorc. The 
blighting influence of that despotic and 
merciless government was felt by them in 
the most aggravated degree ; and they w ere 
reduced to the lowest state of poverty and 
depression. 

Notwithstanding the misfortunes which 
they have suffered, and the disadvantages 
of their situation, they still retain, how- 
ever, some of the virtues by which they 
w r ere formerly distinguished. They are 
remarkable for mildness, rude simplicity 
of character, honesty, and industry ; their 
pursuits are confined to agriculture and 
trade ; and, although they have lost the 
high station and elevated sentiments which 
they once possessed, yet they arc still res- 
pected on account of their integrity and 
rectitude of conduct. 

I have afforded, since my first arrival 
in Travancorc, the most decided protec- 
tion to all classes of the Christians, and in 
particular to the Syrians. 1 experienced, 
however, some difficulty for a time in im- 
proving the condition of the Syrian Chris- 
tians, in consequence of internal dissen- 
tions among themselves. Their Bishop^ 
consecrated in an irregular manner, and 
rather unqualified for liis office, w as op- 
posed by a large party among the Clergy and 
the people ; and this division prevented 
them from co-operating in the executionof 
any plan for the good of the whole. I 
was able, however, with the aid of the 
Ramban, Joseph, a man eminent for piety 
and zeal, to make arrangements for erect- 
ing a College at Cotym, a central situation, 
for the education of the Clergy and Syrian 
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youths in general. The death of the Bi- 
shop, and the elevation of the Ramban to 
his office, removed some of the impedi- 
ments that had opposed the measures 
which appeared to be requisite for the 
general amelioration of the Syrian com- 
munity. 

But the assistance of intermediate agents 
was essentially necessary to the success of 
those measures ; for the Syrians themselves 
were lamentably deficient in knowledge, 
energy, and ability. The arrival of two 
respectable Missionaries, Messrs. Bailey 
and Norton, supplied the want to which I 
have adverted; and Mr. Bailey was at- 
tached to the College, with the fullest 
approbation of the Bishop and the whole 
of the Syrians. 

The Bishop Joseph, worn out with age 
and abstinence, lived long enough only to 
afford tlic warmest testimonies of satisfac- 
tion and joy at the improvement of his 
church : and lie has been succeeded in 
office by two Bishops, Mar Philoxenus 
and Mar George, the former being too 
infirm to discharge alone the duties of his 
office* 

Mr. Bailey, ill strict and most confiden- 
tial union with the Bishop, has proceeded 
to carry into gradual effect some of the 
arrangements requisite for the improve- 
ment of the Syrian Church. The Scrip- 
tures have been nearly translated from the 
Syrian into the Malayalim language, prin- 
cipally at the expense of the Calcutta Bible 
Society. A plan for the education of the 
Clergy, and the course of discipline arid 
instruction to be observed at the College, 
has been established. 'Die Syrian Clergy 
have been encouraged to marry ; and three 
have availed themselves of the offer. In- 
formation of the errors and abuses, the 
remnants of Popery still existing in the 
several churches, lias been gradually ac- 
quired, with a view to the progressive 
reformation of those evils at a proper sea- 
son ; and a mutual solicitude is displayed 
in the most cordial and affectionate man- 
ner by Mr. Bailey and the principal Syrian 
Clergy to advance the re-establishment of 
Divine Worship among them, in strict 
conformity to the Scriptures. 

In several conferences which I had with 
the Bishop and Syrian Clergy, during a 
visit which I made to Cotym in December 
last, they expressed with warmth their 
satisfaction and gratitude, at the course of 


measures adopted to enlighten and restore 
the Syrian Church. 

The temporal situation of the Syrians 
has also been materially improved. I have 
frequently taken occasion to bring them to 
the notice of her Highness the ltannee of 
Travancore; and her intelligent, liberal, 
and ingenuous mind has always appeared to 
feel a deep interest in their history, misfor- 
tunes, and character. She is aware of the 
attention excited to tlieir situation in Ku- 
rope ; and her anxiety to manifest the sin- 
cerity of her attachment to the British nation 
has formed, I believe, an additional motive 
for the kindness and generosity which -she 
has uniformly displayed toward the Syrians. 
She has appointed a considerable number 
of them to public offices ; and lately pre- 
sented the sum of 20,000 rupees to the 
College of Cotym, as an endowment for 
its support. The Syrians are most grate- 
ful for her goodness ; and cherish, in no 
ordinary degree, the sentiments of affec- 
tion and respect towards her person, that 
are entertained by every class of her sub- 
jects. 

But the liberal protection and support 
of the British Government is essentially 
requisite, for the restoration and prosperity 
of the Syrian Church and Community. 
The donation of her Highness the Han- 
nee, when vested in the purchase of land, 
will provide for the maintenance of the 
College ; but a separate provision is indis-- 
pensibly necessary for the support of the 
Parochial Clergy officiating at the several 
churches. They derive, at present, a pre- 
carious and inadequate support from con- 
tributions, in themselves exceedingly ob- 
jectionable, and paid with considerable 
difficulty by the people. The abolition of 
these contributions, a measure indispcnsible 
to the reformation of the Church, would 
deprive the Clergy of subsistence, and 
there are no other local means of providing 
for their maintenance. A Report of Mr. 
Bailey’s describes the present mode of 
supporting the Syrian Clergy ; and shews 
that a separate allowance of fifteen or 
twenty rupees per month for each church 
would be fully sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of its Ministers, and would admit 
of the discontinuance of the system of 
contributions, which is, in many points of 
view, a Roman Catholic usage. A more 
approved and legitimate mode of maintain- 
ing the Clergy by tlieir parishioners' might 
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certainly be devised j^but the poverty of the 
Syrians disables them from bearing the ex- 
pense of a direct assessment for that purpose. 

If the liberality of the British Govern- 
ment should supply an allowance of twenty 
rupees per month for every Syrian Church, 
the expense would little exceed 1,000 ru- 
pees, a sum considerably less than the sa- 
laries of two Military Chaplains ; and an 
important benefit would be thereby derived 
to the public interests, from the prosperity, 
gratitude, anti permanent attachment of a 
respectable body of people. 

That allowance, or at most a very small 
increase of it, would also admit of the 
maintenance of a Parish School, for the 
instruction of children at every church : 
an arrangement of the utmost utility to 
the general improvement of the Syrians ; 
and, combined with the college, sufficient 
to provide for the complete education both 
of the Clergy and Laity. These measures 
would soon restore the Syrians to the high 
station which they formerly occupied. 
Education and knowledge would advance 
their industry and exertions ; and the Bri- 
tish Government would receive, in their 
grateful and devoted attachment on every 
emergency, the reward due to its bene- 
volence and wisdom. Other advantages 
would also accrue. The Roman Catho- 
lics, and especially the Syrian Commu- 
nities still united to them, would be in- 
duced, by the great melioration of the re- 
ligious and temporal state of the Syrians, 
to join them ; and iii the course of a few 
years, the conversion to the Protestant Re- 
ligion of the greatest portion of the Roman 
Catholics on this coast would take place. 

It may be useful to direct the attention 
of the Resident to these views ; and to au- 
thorize the mild exercise of his influence 
in persuading the Syrian congregations, 
still connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church j to rejoin their ancient brethren, the 
proper Syrians* 

The English Missionaries, recently ar- 
rived* in Travancore, have behaved 'with 
prudence, . and are respected and loved by 
the people ; and the further resort of res- 
pectable missionaries to that country will 
be productive of eminent advantage. 

A Careful observation of the people of 
India leads me to expect, that the Protes- 
tant Religion will make a rapid progress 
axhphg them. No rational man will change 
his religion, excepting from forcible rea- 
son* j and the pageantry, idolatrous ap- 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 75. 


pearances, and extraordinary mysteries of 
the Roman Catholic Faith, arc calculated 
to revolt a mind, already disgusted and dis- 
posed to change by the idolatries and in- 
congruities of the Hindoo Worship. 

The natives of India still retain an ad- 
miration of excellence, and a high venera- 
tion for virtue and sanctity ; and the pu- 
rity of morals, sublimity of doctrine, and 
extraordinary adaptation to the condition 
of mankind, of the Protestant Religion, 
are eminently calculated, when understood 
and when their effects are seen, to engage 
converts. 

The small Protestant Community form- 
ed by Mr. Ringlctaube in the south of 
Travancore, although still in a state of in- 
fancy, is extremely respected. Its neo- 
phytes are called the Yadahars, or persons 
of the book ; and it receives more pro- 
selytes than all the other sects of Chris- 
tianity in Travancore. 

The British nation possesses, in the fa- 
cility of diffusing knowledge, important 
means of extending the Protestant Reli- 
gion ; and a moderate degree of encourage- 
ment, by the Government, will essentially 
contribute to the furtherance of that end. 

In Travancore, the means arc already pre- 
pared ; and little difficulty will be found* 
in directing their application to the most 
salutary and important purposes. Nor are 
those endeavours likely to encounter op- 
position from the people. .Some learned 
Brahmins, with whom I have conversed on 
religious topics, have repeated verses from 
the V&las and Shasters, inculcating the 
most absolute toleration of all religions, 
and have affirmed that the free exercise of 
any religion whatever can be impeded 
only by the jealousy and passions of 
Princes ; and I quote their opinions, be- 
cause they correspond with all the result of 
my own observations. 

I forward herewith Reports which I 
received in from the principal ec- 

clesiastical authorities in Travancore, in 
answer to queries circulated to them. I 
regret that the translations of them, made 
by native writers, arc extremely inaccurate; 
and that I have been prevented, by an 
earlier departure from Travancore than I 
had anticipated, from correcting and en- ., 
larging the documents. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, V 
John Mukko, Resident. 
QuUoti, tiafch 30, 1818. 

Vot. XIII. 2 1 
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STATEMENT OF THE LITERARY LABOURS OF THE LATE 
COLONEL MACKENZIE, C. B. 

( Originally communicated to the Asiatic Journal) 


Letter from Colonel Mackenzie, addressed 
to the Hon. Sir Alex. Johnstone, Knt., 
&c. &c. Ceylon, dated Madras, Feb. 1, 
1817 . 

My Dear Sir Alexander: — No 
one can have a fairer claim than your- 
self to expect some account, however 
concise, of the nature of those in- 
quiries, in which you are aware my 
curiosity, if not my attachment to 
useful research, has induced me to 
embark, for much of the term of a 
continued residence in India of several 
years. On the chief predisposing causes 
of a course, so foreign to the general 
habits of military men, and for which I 
was so little prepared by early instruc- 
tion, it were unnecessary to you to en- 
large : I must, however, attribute sonic 
part to the early seeds of passion for 
discovery and acquisition of know- 
ledge, and to ideas first implanted in 
my native isle. To these I may add a 
further stimulus, in the contemplation 
of the opportunities too often neglect- 
ed, or passed over in doubt, for want 
of conviction of the utility of efforts, 
that, if steadily directed, might in many 
instances acquire and preserve a body 
of information, useful to the more re- 
gular process of investigation, con- 
ducted on more permanent principles. 

That in the midst of camps and the 
bustle of war, and of travel and voy- 
ages, the human mind may be exer- 
cised to advantage, has been long 
known and acknowledged; and al- 
though all “ that a Caesar wrote, or a 
Camoens sung, ” may not be reached 
by every military adventurer, it is ne- 
vertheless universally acknowledged, 
as a celebrated sage of antiquity 
writes, “ that the human mind can ex- 
pand to the occasion That science 
may derive helps, and knowledge be 
diffused in the leisure moments of 

.* Thi* sentiment is in Tacitus : I think (from 
rec oU^flii) In a speech of Tiberius. 


camps and voyages, is no new dis- 
covery ; but in complying with your 
wish, I am also desirous of proving, 
that in the vacant moments of an 
Indian sojourn and campaign (for what 
is the life of an Indian adventurer 
but one continued campaign on a more 
extensive scale?) the collected obser- 
vations of leisure time, and vacant 
moments, may be found useful ; at 
least, in directing the observation of 
those more fortunately gifted to mat- 
ters of utility, if not to record facts 
important to philosophy and science. 

The first thirteen years of my life in 
India, from 178.‘1 to 17116, may be 
fairly considered as of little moment 
to the objects pursued latterly, in col- 
lecting observations and notices of 
Hindoo manners, of geography and of 
history. With every attachment to this 
pursuit, to which my attention was 
engaged Ix'forc I left England, and not 
devoid of opportunities in India; yet 
the circumscribed means of a subaltern 
officer, a limited knowledge of men in 
power or office, and the necessity of 
prompt attention to military and pro- 
fessional duties, would not admit of 
that undeviating attention which is so 
necessary to the success of any pursuit 
at all times, much more so to what 
must be extracted from the various 
languages, dialects, and characters of 
the peninsula of India. 

In particular, a knowledge of the 
native languages, so essentially re- 
quisite, could never be regularly cul- 
tivated, in consequence of the fre- 
quent changes and removals from pro- 
vince to province, from garrison to 
camp, and from one desultory duty to 
another. Proper encouragements to 
study the languages of the vast coun- 
tries that have come under our do- 
mination since my arrival in India, 
were reserved for more happy times, 
and for those who might be more for- 
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tunatein having leisure for their cultiva- 
tion; from the evils of famine, penury, 
and war, the land was then slowly 
emerging ; and long struggling under 
miseries of bad management, before 
the immediate administration of the 
South came under the benign influence 
of the British Government. 

In the whole of this period, fn which 
I have marched or wandered over most 
of the provinces south of the Kistna, 
I look back with regret to objects now 
knoWn to exist, that might have been 
then examined; and to traits of cus- 
toms and of institutions that might 
have been explained, had time or 
mc^ns admitted of the inquiry. 

It was only after my return from the 
expedition to Ceylon in 1796, that 
accident, rather than design (though 
ever searching for lights that were de- 
nied to my situation) threw in my 
way those means that I have since un- 
ceasingly pursued (not without some 
success I hope), of penetrating beyond 
the common surface of the antiquities, 
the history, and the institutions of the 
South of India. 

The connection then formed with 
one person, a native and a Bramin,* 
was the first step of my introduction 
into the portal of Indian knowledge. 
Devoid of any knowledge of the lan- 
guages myself, I owe to the happy ge- 
nius of this individual the encourage- 
ment, and the means of obtaining 
what I had so long sought. In the 1 Oth 
page of the enclosed papers you will 
observe that fifteen different dialects, 
and twenty-one characters, were neces- 
sary for this purpose. On the reduc- 
tion of Seringapatam, in 1709, not one 
of our people could translate from 


* The lamented C. V. Boria, a Bramin, then 
almost a youth, of the quickest genius and dis- 
position, possessing that conciliatory turn of mind 
that soon reconciled all sects and all tribes to the 
course of inquiry followed in these surveys. After 
seven years* service, he was suddenly taken off 
from these labours, but not before he had formed 
his younger brothers, and several other useful per- 
sons of all castes, Bramins, Jains and MaUbars, 
to the investigations that have since been satis- 
factorily followed. 
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the Canarese alone; at present we 
have these translations made, not only 
from the modern characters, but the 
more obscure, I had almost said ob- 
solete characters of the Sassanums (or 
inscriptions) in Canarese and in Ta- 
mul ; beside what have been made 
from the Sanscrit, of which, in my 
first years in India, I could scarcely 
obtain any information. From the 
moment the talents of the lamented 
Bona were applied, a new avenue to 
Hindoo knowledge was opened ; and 
though I was deprived of him at an 
early age, his example and instructions 
were so happily followed up by his 
brethren and disciples, that an esta- 
blishment was gradually formed, by 
which the whole of our provinces 
might be analyzed, on the method thus 
fortuitously begun and successfully 
followed so far. Of the claims of these 
individuals, and the superior merits of 
some, a special representation has lain 
before this Government since the 26th 
September last, yet unanswered : how 
they are to be disposed of, on my de- 
parture for Bengal, is still in doubt. 
The attachment existing, and increased 
during the space pf from eighteen to 
twenty years, leaves me no room to 
doubt that some will adhere to my 
fortune ; but it is to be confessed that 
there will be some hazard in exchang- 
ing a state of moderate comforf with 
their families for a state of depen- 
dancc in a distant country; and this 
uncertainty of an adequate provision 
for these useful people renders iny 
situation at present more uncomfort- 
able than I wish to say. 

For these thirteen years, therefore, 
there is little to shew beyond the 
journals and notes of an officer em- 
ployed in all the campaigns of the 
time; first, towards the close of the 
war of 1783, in the provinces of Coim- 
batoor and of Dindigul; afterwards 
on prosessional duties in the provinces 
of Madras, Nellore, and Goontoor, 
throughout the whole of the war from 
1790 to 1792, in Mysore, and in the 
£ 1 £, 
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countries ceded to the Nizam by the 
jieqee of 1798; and from that period 
engaged in the first attempts to me- 
thodize and embody the geography of 
the Deckan ; attempts that were un- 
fortunately thwarted or impeded by 
measures not necessary to be here de- 
tailed. / The voyage and campaign in 
Ceylon (1795-6) may be noticed as in- 
troductory to part of what followed, 
on my return to resume the geography 
of the Deckan, in 1797. 

Some voluntary efforts for these 
purposes at last excited the notice 
of a few friends in the field, in the 
campaigns in Mysore, too partial per- 
haps to my slender talents, and my 
ardour for the pursuit; and in 1792, 
after the peace of Scringapatam, I 
sent a subaltern from the army in 
Mysore, by the desire of the late re- 
vered Lord Cornwallis, with the small 
detachment at first employed in the 
Nizam’s dominions, for the purpose of 
acquiring some information of the geo- 
graphy of these countries, and of the 
relative boundaries of the several 
states, then assuming a new form and 
new limits. 

From 1792 to 1799, it were tedious 
to relate the difficulties, the accidents, 
and the discouragements that impeded 
the progress of this design ; the slen- 
der means allotted, from the necessity 
of a rjgid (no doubt a just) economy ; 
the doubts and the hindrances ever at- 
tendant on new attempts; difficulties 
arising from the nature of the climate, 
of the country, and of the govern- 
ment ; from conflicting interests, pas- 
sions, and prejudices difficult to con- 
tend with, and unpleasant to recollqpt. 

In the year 1796, a general map of 
the Nizam’s dominions was submitted 
to Government for the first time, com- 
piled and digested from various ma- 
terials, and from various authorities, 
. described in a memoir that accom- 
panied it, , and chiefly designed as a 
specimen for future correction/ and to 
shew what wan wanting, as well as 
what was done; It had however the 


use of bringing the subject into one 
point of view. Further Inquiry im- 
proved its supplements in 1798-9, and 
some encouragement was then held 
forth that induced perseverance, though 
little effectual assistance was given. 
My removal from any share in the 
direction of the Deckan surveys, in 
1806, put a stop to the further im- 
provement of this map ; yet the sub- 
ject has not been neglected, and it is 
hoped that it will one day be resumed, 
on the tevisal of the materials since 
collected, though on a more circum- 
scribed scale than was at first intend- 
ed. 

On returning to Hyderabad in 1798, 
for the third lime , to resume the inves- 
tigations of Deckan Geography, mea- 
sures were proposed, and in part me- 
thodized, for describing the whole 
Deckan; and before 1799 consider- 
able help was attained by obtaining a 
copy of tine regular official Dufter of 
the Deck nn, in its provincial and even 
minuter divisions; this document has 
been since translated from the Persian, 
as well as certain MSS. of authority, 
which were proposed as the bases of 
the plan to be followed in the inquiry 
and description. The Deckan was, in 
fact, then a Terra incognita, of which 
no authentic evidence existed* ex- 
cepting in some uncertain notices and 
mutilated sketches of the marches of 
Bussy, and in the Travels of Taver- 
nier and Thcvenot, which convey but 
little satisfaction to the philosophical 
accuracy of modern times. 

This plan, in its bud, was nearly 
overset by the new war with Tippoo 
in 1799. It may be satisfactory, how- 
ever, to know, that th,e attempts then 
made were not without use, both in 
a military light (as described more 
fully in official reports), and in anti- 
cipating measures that have since, or 
may be still advantageously followed, 
in arranging the history, antiquities, 
and statistics of that interesting coun- 
try- 

After the reductii^ in 
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1799, and in the arrangements that 
followed, I was employed in assisting 
the Commissioners with geographical 
information, as well as in the general 
arrangement, and in the acquisition 
of a correct knowledge of the subject 
of partition. On my return to Ma- 
dras, the Governor-General, the Earl 
of Mornington, being justly of opinion 
that a more complete knowledge of 
these countries was indispensably ne- 
cessary lor the information of Go- 
vernment, was pleased, in the hand- 
somest manner, without solicitation 
or any personal knowledge, to ap- 
point me to survey Mysore. I was 
provided, however, with an establish- 
ment suited rather to an economical 
scale of expenditure, than to so 
extensive an undertaking, to be car- 
ried through a country as yet so 
little known, that the positions of 
some of the provinces, ceded by the 
treaty of partition, could not be as- 
certained,* till this survey was ad- 
vanced, under peculiar circumstances 
of embarrassment. 

Consonant to my original ideas, I 
considered this occasion favourable for 
arranging a scheme of survey, embrac- 
ing the statistics and history of the 
country as well as its geography ; and 
submitted a plan for this purpose, 
which was approved by this Govern- 
ment. Three Assistants and a Na- 
turalistf were then for the first time 
attached to me ; yet this moderate es- 
tablishment was immediately after dis- 
approved in England, and a design 
that Sad originated in the most en- 
lightened principles, was nearly crushed 
by the rigorous application of orders 
too hastily issued, received in India 
about the end of the year 1801, when 
I had, at very considerable hazard to 

* For instance, Holfallkaira ceded to the I\fah- 
rattas, Ooodicatta. on theN.W. of Chittledroog, 
mistaken for a small port north of Colar, in the 
eaat of Mysore, and many other instances, whence 
tome knowledge of the country rendered a sur- 
vey indispensable. 

t Mr, Mather, Xieuts. Warren, and Arthur, 
Astlstant-Surrdyoffjv and Dr. Heyne, Surgeon 

andrfaturaliii. 


my health, just completed the survey 
of the northern and eastern frontier 
of Mysore. 

How far the idea suggested was 
fulfilled, it is not for me to say. From 
adverse circumstances, one part was 
nearly defeated, and the natural his- 
tory was never analyzed in the niati- 
dcr I proposed and expected, in con- 
cert with the survey. The suspence 
I was placed in from the reduction of 
the slender stipend allotted to myself, 
both for my salary, and to provide for 
increasing contingencies, was not only 
sufficiently mortifying, but involved the 
overthrow of the establishment first ar- 
ranged for the work. The effects of 
these measures on the public mind, and 
on the energies of my assistants, con- 
tributed to paralyze every effort for the 
completion of my undertaking. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, the suc- 
cess attending the first researches, and 
a conviction of the utility of the work, 
induced me to persevere till 1807, in 
investigating the geography of the 
provinces of Mysore in tile minutest 
degree, over 40,000 square miles of 
territory. Considerable materials were 
also acquired illustrative of statistics, 
and of the history of that country ; and 
the basis was laid for obtaining a ge- 
neral knowledge of the whole penin- 
sula, on a plan undcviatingly fol- 
lowed up ever since.* 

Much of the materials collected on 
this occasion were transmitted home 
in seven folio volumes, with general 
and provincial maps ; but it is proper 
to observe, that still more considerable 
materials for the history of the South 
are in reserve, not literally belonging 
to the Mysore survey, though spring- 
ing from the same.-)- 

It is also proper to notice, that in 
the course of these investigations, and 
notwithstanding the embarrassments 
of the work, the first lights were thrown 

* Seethe opinion of the Court of Directors on 
the completion of the work (Letter B. annexed). 
— V ide our next number. 

t Notice of some of these is in the accompany- 
ing sheets.— Vide our ncxfnumber . 
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on the history of the country below the 
Ghauts, which have been since en- 
larged by materials constantly increas- 
ing, and confirming the information 
acquired in the tipper country . Among 
various interesting subjects may be 
mentioned, 

1. The discovery of the Jain reli- 
gion and philosophy, and its distinc- 
tion from that of Boudh. 

2. The ancient different sects of re- 
ligion in this country, and their sub- 
divisions : the Lingavunt, the Saivam 
and Pandarum Mutts, See. See. 

3* .The nature and use of the Sassa- 
nums , or inscriptions on stone and 
copper, and their utility in throwing 
light on the important subject of Hin- 
doo tenures ; confirmed by upwards 
of 3,000 authentic inscriptions, col- 
lected since 1800; always hitherto 
overlooked. 

4. The design and nature of the 
monumental stones and trophies found 
in various parts of the country, from 
Cape Comorin to Delhi, called Vec- 
racull and Maastcc-cull ; which illus- 
trate the ancient customs of the early 
inhabitants, and perhaps of the early 
western nations. 

fi. The sepulchral tumuli, mounds, 
and barrows of the early tribes, simi- 
lar to those found throughout the 
continent of Asia aud of Europe, 
illustrated by drawings, and various 
other notices of antiquities and insti- 
tutions. 

On the conclusion of the field-du- 
ties of the Mysore survey, the com- 
pilations resulting from it have, at 
different times, occupied much atten- 
tion since. An office was conferred 
on me in Mysore, which was after- 
wards confirmed by the Court of Di- 
rectors* favourable opinion, for the 
purpose of following up the investiga- 
tions, and digesting and improving 
these materials in some tranquillity ; 
but, on a reform of some branches 
of the military establishment in 1810, 
that department was entirely new-mo- 


delled, and my appointment ceased, 
without any compensation in salary 
or otherwise for what I then lost. The 
Hon. Court in that order had signified 
their approbation of what had been 
done, and even issued orders encourag- . 
ing the further pursuit. 

About the end of 1810 the Govern- 
ment of Madras, on a review of the sud- 
den increase of the expense of surveys 
in the last five years, and of the uncon- 
nected, con fused manner in which these 
works were executed, without any 
general fixed system, found it necessa- 
ry to create an office of Surveyor- 
General, as already established at 
the other Presidencies ; and were 
pleased to appoint me (without any 
previous communication witjh me) to 
this charge, for reasons that I had in 
vain attempted to shew the advantage 
of for fourteen years previously. In 
consequence of the little countenance 
given to these propositions in Europe, 

I had, on the completion of the Mysore 
survey, relinquished all view of con- 
ducting what would have been grati- 
fying to early habits, and more ap- 
propriate to my health and time of 
life some years before ; and I only -un- 
dertook the charge at this time, in the 
hope of being able to assist in giving 
shape and order to what I had long 
considered might be useful to the 
public, and beneficial in an econo- 
mical view to the East-India Com- 
pany. 

In March, 1811, 1 became employed 
in arranging this office, propose^ four- 
teen years before, for carrying on these 
duties in future, and for combining 
the execution and results of the seve- 
ral works on one general systematic 
plan; with measures for preserving 
and digesting the various materials 
resulting from the labours of several 
years back, in concert with a very 
considerable reduction* of expences; 
when, from the exigencies of the mi- 
litary service, my fwofeiisional atten- 

* In the very first year, ending lit December, 
is io, the annual expence was reduced Mm $9, 
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dance on the expedition to Java was 
required by the concurring authorities 
of Government ; and I had only time 
to deposit the materials then collected 
into office, and to submit the inode 
of its direction during my absence, 
my attention being called as above- 
stated to the pressing calls of the ex- 
pedition. Of that service, wherein I 
embarked with all alacrity, in sub- 
missive obedience to the wishes and 
orders^ of my superiors, several de- 
tailed reports were submitted to the 
Government in India, to which my 
friends need have no scruple in refer- 
ring ; although a copy, which was sent 
to this Presidency inf June 1813, ap- 
pears not to have been brought on re- 
cord* as, in justice to me, I conceive 
it should have been long ago. 

It may not be improper here to 
observe, that the plan proposed for 
the Surveyor-General’s department in 
1810, besides the very considerable 
reduction of the expense incurred of 
late years for various widely un- 
connected, and I may add inefficient 
establishments of survey, embraced (at 
the same time with a gradual exten- 
sion on one regular system, together 
with the usual objects of geographical 
delineation) a body of statistical and 
historical materials, added to the inass 
of geographical and military surveys 
then collected and deposited by me 
in one office for the first time before 
my departure. Among these is a copy 
of the Memoirs of the Statistical and 
Geographical Survey of the Mysore 
country, with the original sections, 
charts, and maps constructed from 
them on various scales, from one to 
twenty-four miles, which were among 
the first of the official documents de- 


er rather 100,000 page, per annum, to 55,000 
pags., by the operation of the plan submitted, 
and this with more effect than in the former 
unconnected system, as appears from a tabic 
of five years* expense, presented to Government 
on 30 th April, ! 816. 

t one copy br (he report was transmitted to, 
end it is known received by Llcut,-Gen. Sir 



livered into the office of the Surveyor- 
General, under the Inspection of a 
special Committee, early in 1811. 

Of the Mysore Survey the detailed 
reports stand on the records of the 
Government at Fort St. George, and 
copies are sent home to England. 
Respecting the opinions of the autho- 
rities at home, on the close of that 
work, the annexed extract is referred to 
(Letter B.) # . On its final completion, 
in March 1809, the remaining esta- 
blishment of native surveyors was 
scut, on my special representation, to 
the Ceded Districts, which have been 
since surveyed : thereby almost com- 
pleting an entire survey of all the do- 
minions of the late sovereignty of 
Mysore, as it existed a few years ago, 
in the plcntitude of its power and ter- 
ritory. This work adds 30,000 square 
miles to the 40,000 formerly reported 
on (mentioned in B.) ; being altoge- 
ther 70,000 square miles minutely 
analyzed. The direction of this sur- 
vey of the Ceded Districts was volun- 
tarily conducted in Oct. 1808, without 
any particular compensation, until it 
fell into the general superintendancc of 
the Surveyor-General’s office in Dec. 
1810, which arrangement is now again 
reversed, and the duty transferred to 
the Surveyor-General of India. 

While these works were in progress, 
the collection of materials on the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Statistics of the 
country was extended throughout the 
whole of the provinces under the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George, formed on 
the basis of the lights originally ob- 
tained on the Mysore Survey, by na- 
tives trained and instructed by me for 
this purpose ; and with the only bur- 
then to Government of the postage 
being franked, and the aid of some of 
the native writers; but all the pur- 
chases have been entirely at my pri- 
vate expense, as well as the collection 
of MSS. throughout the Carnatic, Ma- 
labar, the Southern Provinces, the 
Circars, and the Deckan. The papers 
annexed (C) explain the progress of 
this branch during the period of my 


* Vide, *s before, our next number. 
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fegrct that I can- 
to other docu- 
meftW, jhor^ftdly explanatory of the 
extent and nature of these researches 
into the ancient history and present 
state of the South of India, as the 
greatest part of the collection has been 
sent on to Calcutta, to wait iny arrive? 
at that Presidency. 

A detailed view of the origin and 
progress of that work alone (the His- 
torical Investigations) would more pro- 
perly be the subject of a separate 
memoir. A concise view of a similar 
attempt made in Java is annexed (A), 
effected under limitations of time and 
means, regulated by local circum- 
stances ; but under a liberal degree of 
encouragement and protection, both 
from the Local Government there, and 
from two successive Governors Ge- 
neral of British India, and without 
any expense to Government on that 
account, the success of these investi- 
gations justify the hope, that consider- 
able advantage may be derived from 
following up the same plan of research, 
wherever the influence of the British 
Government affords the same facilities, 

. in the intervals of military occupa 
tions. 

On my return to this Presidency in 
1815, I found the office of Surveyor 
General at Madras was ordered to be 
abolished ; and before 1 could well go 
into the revisal and completion of the 
review of the Survey Department com- 
menced in 1811, and which had been 
discontinued in consequence of my 
being sent on foreign service, I was 
honoured with the appointment of the 
office of Surveyor General of' India, 
on a new system, which requires resi- 
dence at Calcutta or Fort William. 
My attention has in consequence been 
chiefly turned to that object ever since, 
with the view of fulfilling the Hon. 
Court’s intentions in an appointment, 
which I must ever consider an honour- 
able mark of their distinction, that 
justly demands, effects that I had no 
in cont^apla tidin. 

would be. foreign, 


perhaps, to make ahyremarks on this 
particular subject, or the cause of my 
detention hitherto here, particularly 
since Oct. ‘last. Viewing it on public 
grounds, if the East-India Company 
arc benefited, the consequences, though 
very detrimental to my personal con- 
venience and interests, may be less 
matter of regret;, and I may be per- 
mitted to hope that the continued 
close application of my time, at this 
period of life, and its effects on my 
health, will be ultimately viewed with 
more consideration than I have hither- 
to found in the present administration 
at Madras. 

I will only further notice the effect 
of this removal on the inquiries and col- 
lection here described. The individuals 
reared by me for several years, being 
natives of the coast, or the Southern 
Provinces, and almost as great stran- 
gers to Bengal and Hindostan as Eu- 
ropeans, tkeir removal to Calcutta is 
either impracticable, or where a few, 
from personal and long attachment, (as 
my Head ferahmin, Jain Translator, 
and others) are willing to give this last 
proof of their fidelity; yet still it is 
attended with considerable expense ; 
and without that assistance, most of 
what I had proposed to condense and 
translate from the originals in the lan- 
guages of this country, could not be 
conveniently, or at all, effected at Cal- 
cutta. 

I mean, however, to attempt it % and 
1 hope in this last stage, preparatory to 
my return to Europe, to effect a con- 
densed view of the whole collection, 
and a catalogue raisonnie of the na- 
tive manuscripts and books, Ac., and 
to give the translated materials such 
form as may at least facilitate the pro- 
duction of some parts, should they ever 
appear to the public, by persons bet- 
ter qualified, if the grateful task be 
not permitted to my years or to my, 
' state of health. •• -*?>•••;:<-. 

I regret exceeffiti|l^t)iat the pres- 
sure of this nmment *^^ of 

my adding further to tlna ^ik^y sketch* 
It would require an ac&afr 
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tion of and reference to the originals 
themselves to give you any tolerable 
idea of their nature, and of the inte- 
rest my partiality may attach to them. 
I hope, however, that it will appear 
to all considerate men, that some lei- 
sure and tranquil exclusive application 
to an arrangement of these would be 
at least necessary to one, who has now 
resided thirty-four years in this cli- 
mate, without the benefit of once going 
to Europe, or even to any of our 
other Presidencies, on account of 
health or private affairs. 

I remain, my dear Sir Alexander, 
Most sincerely yours, 

Colin Mackenzie. 

Madras , Feb. 1, 1817. 


PERSECUTION OF THE 

On the 2d of September IS 20, the late 
Emperor of China, Kea-kiug, who shew- 
ed, after he came to the throne, the utmost 
aversion to the Christian religion, as exhi- 
bited by the Romish Church (the only 
form in which he knew any thing of it), 
was suddenly summoned, by death, to 
tender an account of the use he had made 
of the vast power on earth, which heaven 
had committed to him, during a period of 
twenty-five years. 

On the 1st of October, the following 
paper was laid before his son and succes- 
sor to the Imperial dignity, who has as- 
sumed, as the title of reign, the epithet 
Taoukwang “ Reason Illustrious.** 

“ Ying-ho, Commander in Chief of the 
national- infantry, kneels to present to his 
Majesty a case, on which he requests the 
Emperor’s decision. 

“ The metropolis, which lies immedi- 
ately below the wheels of the Imperial 
Car, being a most important region, should 
at all times be searched with the greatest 
strictness. I, your Majesty’s slave, and 
those associated with me, therefore have 
given the most positive orders to the officers 
and men under the several Tartar banners, 
to make a very full and careful search in 
all those districts which pertain to them ; 
and. not to- allow any person, whose cir- 
cumstances and character were not perfectly 
plain, to lurk about. A scout, named 
Too-ming-leang, in consequence, found 

Asiatic Jonrn.— No. 75. 
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Wc could have wished to have 
given entire the very interesting ar- 
ticle to which the foregoing letter forms 
only an introduction; but the space 
it would have occupied would have 
been too extensive for a periodical 
magazine. We arc obliged, therefore, 
to refer our readers to our next num- 
ber for the documents which are oc- 
casionally mentioned above. The ac- 
tual discoveries of Colonel Mackenzie, 
ami the groundwork he has laid for 
the industry of others, will form an 
epoch in the history of India, and 
bespeak the acknowledgments of future 
ages. — Ed. 


CHRISTIANS AT PEKING. 

out a culprit of suspicious appearance, 
called Chin-lccn-ching. It was discover- 
ed that this man practised the religion of 
the western ocean (or Europe), and con- 
sequently he, and three others of the same 
religion, were seized, together with across, 
fisc, which were brought before us. 

“ We, your Majesty’s slaves, subjected 
them to a strict examination. Chiu-lecn- 
ching gave the following account of him- 
self. 

u * I am a native of the province Gan- 
hway, and am now in my forty-first year. 
In the third year of Kca-king (twenty-two 
years ago) I came to Peking, and lived 
behind the western four-faced turret, on 
the bank ; getting a livelihood by carrying 
burdens and shaving heads j or l>y being a 
travelling barber. I now live in a barber’s 
shop, situated in Paou-tsze street:* the 
barber’s name is Ching-kwel-kang. 

« During the first moon of the eleventh 
year of the late Emperor (fourteen years 
ago) an acquaintance, whom I had known 
some time, whose name was Ho, induced 
me to enter with him the European reli- 
gion ; and I then went to the church and 
read prayers. 

“ In the sixth or seventh moon of that 
year the European church was declared 
illegal, and put a stop to ; and officers of 
government watched it, and would not let 
me enter ; I therefore remained in the shop 
and read prayers. The other three persons 

Vol. XIII. 2 K 
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connected with the Jtop arc all of the 
European religion Wang-sze-urh came 
to the shopto procure hair, which was 
given him,. god he carried it to the Fow- 
ching gate of the city. I went after him, 
but could not find him ; and, waiting till 
it was very late, could not get back into the 
city. I therefore sat down on the west 
side, and was there till the fourth watch, 
when I was seized by people connected 
with government ; and when I confessed 
that I was of the European- religion, they 
carried me to the shop, and ap]>rchended 
the three other men, and seized a cross, 
and a catechism, called Yaou-le-wan-ta ; 
and finally they brought us all here. It 
was I who induced Wang-kew to enter the 
European religion. The man called Ho, 
who induced me to adopt that religion, 
died long since. I really have no desire 
to quit that religion, but only beg for 
mercy.* 

“ Two of the other men, it was found, 
on examination, belonged also to Gan* 
hway province, and they received their re- 
ligion from their fathers. Wang-sze-urh 
belongs to Peking, aiul lie followed his 
father, Wang-kew, in the profession of the 
European religion. They all declared they 
did not desire to quit the religion ; but 
Wang-kew, when examined, said he had 
already forsaken it. 

M Now the European religion is, by 
law most rigorously forbidden ; yet here, 
Chin-leen-cliing has audaciously presum- 
ed to keep by him a cross ar«l a catechism, 
and to read prayers with these three other 
men : which shews a decided disregard of 
the laws. We apprehend that this culprit 
may have propagated the religion, and de- 
ceived the multitude ; or, perhaps, done 
something else which is criminal: it is 
therefore incumbent on us to lay these cir- 
cumstances before your Majesty, and re- 
quest your will, commanding, that all these 
four culprits, the cross, and the catechism, 
be together delivered to the penal tribunal ; 
and that the men be there subjected to a 
severe trial, and have their sentence deter- 
mined." 

Reply, in the Emperor's name.— “ Your 
Report is recorded and announced." 

Hie phrase employed, in the above paper, 
for the Christian religion or the religion 
of Rhine, viz, Se-yang-keaou, is one 
which has been of late adopted by the ene- 
mies of that region in China, instead of 
the phrase employed by the Catholic jVJis- 


sionaries, viz, Tedn^choo-keabu , which 
means the Religion of Heaven's Lord, a 
designation which imports great dignity ; 
and, even to a Chinese, reader, appears 
venerable. 

It would seem that the Tartar rulers of 
China dread tlie introduction of, what they 
chuse to call, the “ European religion 
not because it differs from the ancient 
usages of China, nor yet because they think 
it false, but lest it should be connected 
with European politics and government, in 
such a way as to enable them to effect their 
domination over the Chinese. 

No form of Christianity is more dissi- 
milar to the ancient opinions of China 
than the Buddhism of India, the Tartar 
Shamanism, and the religion of the “ yel- 
low cap,*' i. e. the Thibetian Lamanisivr. 

The shawl head, of which the above 
statement reminds one, and the long tail of 
modern times in China, are all anti-chi- 
nese, unknown to tlieir forefathers, and 
imposed upon them by their Tartar con - 
querors on pain of death ; which alterna- 
tive was preferred Uy many of the old sons 
of Ilan, thb Dynasty in which the Cliinese 
glory, and feona which they take their na- 
tional name* 

If the writer of this is not mistaken, 
Ying-ho, the Commander in Chief, has 
long manifested himself as an officious 
enemy of the Christians. And if he has 
not some other sinister end, the bringing 
forward this (even according to his own 
shewing) trivial case, indicates how 
anxious he is that Taou-kwang, the new 
Emperor, should confirm the edicts of his 
father. 

Hie polytheism of ancient China — the 
worship of hills, rivers, deceased men, 
women, &c. ; the worship of living hu- 
man beings ; Buddhism, Shamanism, and 
Lamanism, as well .as Atheism, are all 
tolerated in China. The Monotheism of 
the Arabian Ptophct is also tolerated. 
Why then their hatred to the name of 
Jesus? 

The two nations, professing Christianity, 
at this day most respected by the Chinese, 
are the Russians on the north; and the 
English on the south and west of their 
Empire. 

The Tartar rulers know least of ; the 
English, and dread most ibe Russia*)* 
From this circumstance it is that the Rus- 
sians are permitted to learn the Chinese 
language in the capital of the Ta-tsing 
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Empire; whilst the English have to learn 
it, l>y stealth, a thousand miles away from 
the capital, at the Port of Canton, or 
at the Chinese- Portuguese Islet, called 
Macao. 

If the kings and queens are expected to 
he nursing fathers and mothers to the 
church, is it incongruous that they should 
l>ecome, as the ancient fathers did, apolo - 
gists for the church ? If it could be hoped 
that a good purpose would be answered, it 
is not perhaps, unsuitable that the great 
Emperor Alexander should explain to 
the new Emperor of China, the claims and 
(lie scope of Christianity ; and request for 
its peaceable professors, in that counrty, 
the free exercise of their religion. 

However this may be, it might be use- 
ful' to the Court of St. Petersburgh to 
kuow, that, according to the reports of the 


Missionaries of the Latin Church, who* 
have been resident in Peking, the students 
of the Greek Church, who live in. the 
Chinese capita), by no means exhibit a de- 
corous and orderly behavour, but often 
disgrace themselves and their country by 
drunkenness, &c. 

“ And when they entered unto the 
heathen they profaned Ay holy name; 
when it was said of them, “ Those arc the 
people of the Lord !’’ 

“ And I had pity for my holy name- 
ami I will sanctify my great name — and 
the heathen shall know that I mn the 
Lord.** (Ezek. xxxvi.) 

What answer his Imperial. Majesty, 
Taou-kwang, may be pleased to give to 
the above communication, from the Com- 
mander-in chief, is not yet known. — Judo- 
Chinese Gleaner . 


COASTING TRADE OF WESTERN INDIA. 
{Continued from VvL XII. page 351.) 


Commencing from the north, we must 
include Scind, though it was not taken 
into consideration in our original plan, and 
must still be contemplated as a foreign 
branch of our Coasting Trade, a good deal 
however connected with that of Kutcli. 
Hie merchants arc chiefly Iranians, who 
wear the pointed turban. Prom Scind, i. e. 
from Crotchy and Lariliundcr, they bring 
us ghee, oil, pulse, and cloths in their 
own dingecs, and sometimes extend their 
voyage to Mangalore and Cochin for rice, 
hemp, and timber, and on their return 
touch at Bombay, for Europe and China 
articles. 

The balance of trade is considerably in 
favour of Bombay, and amounts to several 
lacs of rupees annually. 

The pilots or navigators of Kutch arc 
Ihe most sought after, and are found not 
only in their own dingoes, but in most of 
the Arab dows, and in many of their 
ships. They claim the merit of having 
first taught the Arabs, not only naviga- 
tion, but. the art of ship-building : and this 
is likely enough, for the number of Arab 
navigators is small, and those few have 
English charts and instruments ; whereas 
the Kutcli pilot uses his cross staff, and 
keeps his dead reckoning as in the days of 
Vasco de Gama, if not in those of Solo- 
mon, 


We now come to the description of the 
dingee, the vessel peculiar to Scind and 
Kutcli, and bearing no resemblance what- 
ever to any of the otjjer Indian vessels, if 
we except the large Latteen sail so univer- 
sal on the western side of India ; yet coin- 
ciding witli them so far in general princi- 
ples, as to carry the greatest part of their 
lading in the after body, to the total exclu- 
sion of all European science. 

The stem of the dingee has a consider- 
able projection, • is strait, yet approaches 
more to the bow formation than to that of 
the gurab ; the keel is strait, and the stern- 
post is nearly upright ; the broadest part is 
considerably nearer the stern, perhaps 
about one-third of the length from the 
stern. These vessels are rarely decked, 
and on some occasions enter onr harbour 
witli their round bales, docras, of cotton 
from Kutch, piled half way up the main- 
mast, and yet stiff enough to carry their 
large sail in a fresh breeze. The poop is 
kept for accommodation, and in the larger 
dingoes consists of two and three decks, 
where they carry as many guns of a side, 
on each deck ; the large ones resembling 
our round stern seventy-fours as near as 
possible ; the tiller is generally fixed out- 
side, and the ropes come inoycr the quarter. 

Hie crews are chiefly Hindoos, with a 
few Mahomedan soldiers as a guard, 

2 K 2 '■< 
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The makmastisalittle inclined for- 
vtard, and they carry a spar for a kind of 
sliding bowsprit (to haul down the main 
tack to)» that serves them for a jury-mast ; 
the sail is made of the sailcloth of India, 
known by the name of dungaree and ka- 
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dee, and is made very full* contrary to the 
practice of their more southern neighbours, 
whose sails are usually as flat as can be. 

Largest dingee 220 tons. 

Smallest, 25 

(Bom. Gaz.) 
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Second Mission of Padre Joseph Vaz 
along the Sea-coast of Ceylon . — Nu- 
merous Conversions. — The Padre’s 
miraculous Escape from the Heretics . 
— Exemplary Punishment of the Dcs- 
savc of Saffraganiy for the Disrespect 
he meditated towards a Chapel 
Padre Joseph Vaz, leaving Padre 
Joseph Carvcllio in the church of Can- 
dy, undertook a second time to visit 
the Christians in the maritime parts of 
Ceylon, which were subject to the 
Dutch Company. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Colombo, but did not enter 
the city, because Padre Joseph de 
Menczes had been there, and had 
missioned with great success ; having 
not ordy administered the sacraments 
to the Catholics, but also converted 
to the faith about three thousand 
souls, both heretics and pagans. Pa- 
dre Joseph Vaz remained thirteen days 
at Gurubablc, a place at a short dis- 
tance from the city, and converted and 
baptised about a thousand pagans of 
the Cingalese nations, and the greater 
part of the nobility. The number of 
converts would have been greater if 
the Governor had not impeded the 
progress of the mission : but he being 
informed that Padre was at Guruba- 
ble, sent a party of armed men to take 
him prisoner. The soldiers came to 
the house in which he was, and 
searched every chamber ; the Padre, 
however, was miraculously concealed 
from their view, although he stood be- 
fore them, 

Kot Vf being able, therefore, to find 
- him, they left the house. Padre Jo- 
>seph Vaz was unwilling to tempt God 
but nevertheless became 


shortly exposed to a new danger from 
which he could not have escaped with- 
out another miracle. After this lie 
retreated further off*, reserving the 
souls which he found disposed at Gu- 
rubable for a future cast of the net. 
In his retreat he administered the 
sacraments to various Christians who 
lived dispersed about that quarter. 
Soon afterwards he proceeded to Si- 
turvaca, a place in the dominions of 
the King of Candy ; and as an act of 
thanksgiving to God for having de- 
livered him out of the hands of the 
Dutch, he visited four chapels which 
had been built since the last mission. 
In these he administered the sacra- 
ments to the Dutch catholics, and 
christened some pagans whom, by his 
preaching, he had converted to the 
knowledge of the true God. 

While thus occupied, he was in- 
formed that Padre Joseph Carvellio 
had been driven out of the church at 
Candy by order of the King : an event 
which grieved his heart more than all 
his past adversities, and induced him 
to return immediately to the city. 
While on his way the Lord comforted 
him with the tidings of another event, 
in which he manifested the great pro- 
vidence and love with which he pro- 
tected Christianity in Ceylon. 

In a village called Candagamc, with- 
in the jurisdiction of Saffragam, and in 
the dominions of the same King, the 
Christians had built a chapel which 
they had dedicated to Saint Anthony. 
In this chapel they assembled on Sun- 
days and other holy days to hear 
mass, whenever the Missionary visited 
them ; and in his absence they inct to 
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catechise, to pray the rosary, and to 
perform other acts of devotion, gene- 
rally observed in the mission, agree- 
ably to a custom introduced by its 
founder. On the spot where this 
chapel was built there had formerly 
stood granaries, of which at this pe- 
riod there were no other remains than 
tradition. The Dessave of Saffragam 
determined to rebuild these granaries, 
and consequently gave notice to the 
Christians to demolish the chapel, and 
take away the images. The first order 
was not obeyed by the Christians, and 
before the Dessave could issue a se- 
cond he was deposed from his office. 
It was immediately rumoured that the 
King had been inspired by the God of 
the Christians to depose the Dessave, 
as a punishment for the disrespect he 
had manifested towards the church ; 
the latter, therefore, became still more 
furious ; and, in order to accomplish 
his malicious intentions, obtained by 
bribes and intercession, a reinstate- 
ment in his former dignity. As soon, 
therefore, as he became reinvested in 
his former power, he went to the cha- 
pel, ordered his chair to be placed in 
the porch, gave audience, anil took his 
meals: moreover, he ordered ma- 
terials for rebuilding the granaries, 
and engaged workmen to demolish the 
chapel. 

The Christians, observing the dis- 
position of the Dessave, with tears in 
their eyes removed the sacred images 
before they were polluted. God may 
connive for a time at such offences, 
but he knows how to punish them at 
the proper season ; and in the present 
instance he did not allow twenty-four 
hours to pass over without inflicting 
on the Dessave a severe chastisement, 
for no sooner had he reached his own 
house, than he lost the use of his feet 
and hands entirely. He tried as many 
remedies as the knowledge and skill of 
his physicians could prescribe ; he 
offered sacrifices, and performed many 
superstitious ceremonies, according to 
the customs of the pagau rcligion : hut 


nothing proved of any avail, and he 
dailygrew worse. 

At length the rigour of the scourge 
opened his eyes, and he perceived 
that the paralytic stroke was not sim- 
ply a disease of the body, but a pu- 
nishment inflicted by Heaven for his 
offence ; and that he could he cured only 
by the same hand which had inflicted 
it. He publicly confessed his crime, 
and assured the Christians, whom he 
called into his presence, that he would 
no longer interrupt them in their cha- 
pel, and that they might replace the 
images they had taken out of it. He 
requested of them also to pray to God 
to pardon the offence he had commit- 
ted, and to rid him of the pain which 
afflicted him in all his limbs. More- 
over, he gave them candles for the 
use of the chapel, and authorized them 
to distribute alms in his name, having 
heard that the wrath of their God 
would he greatly appeased thereby. 

The Christians immediately assem- 
bled in the chapel, and having replaced 
the sacred images, offered up prayers 
to God, that, for the glory of his holy 
name, and that the pagans might 
understand that the punishment had 
been inflicted by his divine hand, lie 
would restore health to the miserable 
person who now acknowledged his 
fault, and supplicated for pardon. The 
Lord hearkened to the prayers of his 
faithful people, and the Dessave im- 
mediately recovered his former health, 
to the surprise of all who observed 
the miracle. As soon as he was re- 
stored to health, he testified his gra- 
titude by building a commodious 
church on a spot where there was no 
danger of its being demolished, and 
acknowledged that the God whom the 
Christians worshiped was the true and 
only God. For worldly reasons, however, 
he declined embracing their religion. 


The adversaries of the Christians pre- 
fer several Complaints against the ve- 
nerable Padre ; — they exterminate the 
Padre Joseph CarveHiv t and demo- 
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StkihkChurck of Candy.— The ve - 
fterabl? Padre reform to the Capital ; 
detains fuU liberty, and builds a 
newChurch and Hospital . 

Whilst the Christians along the sea- 
coast were thus successful, it pleased 
God to permit the common enemy 
to raise in the capital a tempest against 
Padre Joseph Vaz and his church, 
during his absence, that being the 
only opportunity for his adversaries 
to triumph. Had he been present, 
their efforts, as it afterwards appeared, 
would certainly have failed. They 
met together under divers pretences, 
but all for the single object of driving 
the servant of God from the capital. 
In the district where the church stood 
there lived a Cingalese nobleman of 
great consideration at Court, who was 
much annoyed that the Padre should 
lodge the sick in the four houses al- 
ready mentioned, lest the contagion 
should extend to his own family. In 
the absence, therefore, of Padre Jo- 
seph Vaz, he sent to request Padre 
Joseph Carvellio to pull down the 
houses ; and on the Padre informing 
him that they were not his own pro- 
perty, he obtained the consent of the 
actual owners, and levelled the houses 
with the ground ; moreover, he pur- 
chased the ground itself, in order that 
no new houses might be built on the 
same spot. The Dessave, whose duty 
it was to pay to Padre Joseph Vaz 
the portion which the King had as- 
signed him (which portion the Padre 
had often been unwillingly obliged to 
accept, wishing to subsist himself on 
alms), grew fearful lest the King should 
lay to his charge the absence of the 
Priest, who, it 'might be supposed, in 
default of punctuality in the payment of 
his stipend, was seeking elsewhere for 
sustenance; he often urged him, there- 
fore, that he should content himself 
with what the King allowed him, and 
not go and mendicate in the villages. 
Added to these sources of dissatis- 
faction, the Sangatarcs or Priests of 
Idols, complained that Christianity 
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increased, and consequentlythattheir 
profits arising from the sacrifices di- 
minished ; and many also of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town were 
offended with the Padre for baptizing 
their servants and slaves. 

All these parties united with the 
above-mentioned Cingalese, who lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Church, at 
their head, and strongly urged the King 
to order Padre Joseph Carvellio to quit 
the Church, and retire to more remote 
places; alleging that the favour of 
the King encouraged the Christian 
Priest to despise the religion of Bud- 
hoo, and even to preach against it, de- 
claring that the religion of Christ was 
the only true one; that the servants 
and slaves of the King, and of the prin- 
cipal persons of his Court, no longer 
obeyed their masters ; refusing to per- 
form any services in honour of Bud- 
hoo, on the plea of being Christians. 
That it Was of consequence, as re- 
garded the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
that the King and his subjects should 
not disagree on the subject of religion ; 
as shewn by the examples of two 
of his Majesty’s predecessors, who, 
through embracing the religion of the 
Portuguese, excited rebellion amongst 
their subjects, in consequence of which 
the elder was driven to end his days 
at Goa, and the younger in Portugal. 
That such evils would be yet more 
likely to ensue, if the people should 
embrace that religion, for Christian 
subjects have a greater abhorrence of 
a pagan King, than pagans of a Chris- 
tian Sovereign. That the anxiety of 
Padre Joseph Vaz to visit the Dutch 
territories rendered his character 
very suspicious. At Colombo, to 
which place he had gone on several 
occasion, Portuguese vessels occa- 
sionally touched; and it was not un- 
likely that he furnished them with 
information as to the condition and 
resources of the kingdom. That the 
distribution of alms amongst the poor 
might be used by the Padre as a means 
of instigating his^Majesty’s subjects to 
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revolt. That many persons assembled 
in the church, and held continual con- 
ferences ; and that the Padre frequent- 
ly went to see them in their houses. 
What was therefore more likely to 
result from so many assemblies and 
conferences, than that, when his Ma- 
jesty should least expect it, an army 
would arrive from Goa, and, combining 
with the Christians, whom the Padres 
were daily preparing {for doubtless 
these latter would chuse their party 
according to their religious faith), 
would depose his Majesty from his 
kingdom, or at least render his situa- 
tion very precarious : that his Majes- 
ty, therefore, ought prudently to call 
to mind, that since his father, united 
with the Dutch, had formerly expelled 
the Portuguese from the maritime 
parts of Ceylon, that it was not im- 
probable that his Christian subjects, 
united with the Portuguese, might 
shortly retaliate upon himself and his 
Dutch neighbours ; and that this would 
not be the first occasion on which the 
capital of Candy had witnessed the 
clashing of the Lusitanian arms. The 
ringleader concluded his speech by ob- 
serving, that the Christian Priests might 
be characterized as fire, and his Ma- 
jesty's subjects as butterflies ; if, there- 
fore, his Majesty did not endeavour 
to extinguish what was at present, 
happily, a mere spark, it would shortly 
be fanned into a great flame in the 
heart of his dominions. It was, there- 
fore, advisable that, without the least 
delay, he should exterminate the Padre 
Joseph Vaz, whom he had already 
sufficiently favoured, by having so long 
maintained him ; and that the church 
should be demolished, in order to pre- 
vent its becoming a depository for arms, 
it being already a council-house against 
his Majesty's Government. 

The King, being a man of a well- 
meaning and peaceable disposition, 
and one who never wished to injure 
any person, and being moreover great- 
ly prepossessed in favour of Padre 
Joseph Vaz, was much displeased by 
th&e remonstrances ; but as the 


charges brought against the Padre 
were of a very important and deli- 
cate nature, affecting equally the es- 
tablished religion and the interests of 
the state ; and since there was no one 
who stepped forward to defend him, 
he found himself bound to yield to the 
prayers of his adversaries. Without ut- 
tering, therefore, a single offensive word 
against the servant of God, whom he 
greatly esteemed, he issued orders that 
the Padre Joseph Carvellio should be 
directed to quit the church, and per- 
mitted him to take with him all his 
property, without injury from any one. 

The adversaries of the Christian 
priests interpreted this order of the 
King, as granting them full authority 
to give free vent to their hostility : 
in a great haste, therefore, they pro- 
ceeded to exterminate the said Padre, 
who, depositing the apparatus of the 
church in the house of one Antonio 
de Ilorta, retreated to a village not 
far distant from the city, and beyond 
the river that surrounds it. After 
the priest Joseph Carvellio had been 
absent twenty-five days, the church 
was demolished under the orders of 
the above-mentioned Cingalese who 
lived in the neighbourhood. 

Shortly, however, he was visited 
with a severe chastisement, and ex- 
perienced from head to foot the rigour 
of divine justice, being afflicted with 
such an extraordinary disease, that 
he felt in each part of his body a diffe- 
rent distemper, so that his body re- 
sembled a hospital. On the tongue, 
with which he had uttered so many 
calumnies against the Padre, there 
came a sore, as a just retribution for 
the venom of his malevolence ; on his 
breast there was an abcess, which 
caused him to feel an excessive degree 
of suffocation, and almost the pangs of 
death ; from the middle downwards 
he resembled an immoveable carcase, 
which had feeling and nothing else. 
Throughout his whole body he experi- 
enced a burning sensation, as if he stood 
in the midst of flames. Human me- 
dicines were of no avail to afford him 
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the feast relief. Christians and pa- 
gans of every rank were equally con- 
vinced' that; the sufferings of this wick- 
ed man were a judgment upon him for 
the crimes he had committed in per- 
secuting the Church of Christ. 

The news of this persecution was 
very distressing to Padre Joseph Vaz, 
on account of the consequences likely 
to attend it. The demolition of 
the church, and the extermination of 
the missionary, was not only preju- 
dicial to the Christians in Candy, but 
also to those in the Low Countries 
under the dominion of the Dutch : for 
the Missionaries being no longer safe, 
either in the dominions of the Dutch 
or in those of the King of Candy, were 
likely to be compelled to quit the 
Island; in which case, Christianity, 
which had been cultivated with so 
much care, would sink into insignifi- 
cance. This consideration afflicted 
him so very much that it drew many 
tears from his eyes, and induced him 
to be urgent in his prayers and sup- 
plications to God, who alone could 
help him in this emergency, and who, 
he confidently trusted, would calm so 
great* a tempest. 

It was during the period of Lent, 
when Padre Joseph Vaz, proceeding 
on his way to Candy, arrived at a ha- 
bitation of Christians not far from the 
city ; and there he was first informed 
that the Church had been demolished. 
He wished, notwithstanding, to pass 
the river, and to enter the city : but 
they told him that the ferrymen would 
not convey him over, as they had 
been ordered to refuse the passage to 
Padre Joseph Carvellio, and that the 
royal mandate strictly prohibited that 
any Padre should enter the capital; 
that this order therefore must be con- 
sidered as applicable to both, they be- 
ing associated for the same object. As 
it was considered that the transgres- 
sion of this order would be v an act 
both dangerous and imprudent, the 
Padre consulted Antonio de Horta, 
who lived in the city, upon this sub- 
ject, and was advised by him, in re- 


ply, to remain Quietly for the present 
with Padre Joseph Carvellio, leaving 
the matter for future consideration. 

Padre Joseph Vaz having inquired 
of Padre Joseph Carvellio respecting 
the details of what had happened, 
they both spent a long time in fervent 
prayer, supplicating God to instruct 
them, in their present difficulties, as 
to the best means of furthering his 
own glory and the general welfare of 
the Christians.* After this, they came 
to a resolution that Padre Joseph Vaz 
should go into the city", and not suffer 
himself to bo driven out except by an 
express order of the King; since the 
act of absenting himself from the city, 
without being so ordered, might be 
construed into signs of guilt, and as 
a tacit admission of the justice of the 
charges which his adversaries had 
brought against him. With this reso- 
lution, Padre Joseph Vaz took the 
road to the city, leaving Padre Joseph 
Carvellio behind. When he came to 
the river, the ferryman conveyed him 
over without recognizing him. He 
entered the city, and went immediately 
to the house of Antonio de Horta, 
where he learnt that several of the 
principal pagans were far from ap- 
proving of the demolition of the church, 
and the extermination of Padre Jo- 
seph Carvellio, observing that if Padre 
Joseph Vaz were present they would 
plead his cause with the King, and 
arrest the future projects of his ad- 
versaries ; but that they were unwil- 
ling to be called the procurators or 
agents of the absent. Padre Joseph 
Vaz immediately waited upon these 
persons, who shewed themselves so 
well-disposed towards him ; but as he 
never undertook any thing without pre- 
vious prayer, he assembled together 
some Christians, who came to see him 
at the house of Antonio de Horta, 
celebrated the holy mass, and urged 
them all to pray fervently to God that 
he would efficaciously turn the hearts 
of those Cingalese to assist them with 
their good offices. 

Whilst the faithful in Christ were at 
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prayers, a Pagan physician of the King 
came to visit Antonio tie Horta : he 
was a man with whom Joseph Vaz was 
totally unacquainted; nevertheless, hav- 
ing been informed of the arrival of the 
Padre, without being solicited, he offer- 
ed to disperse the cloud which the 
adversaries of the Christians had spread 
around them. Thus, when God thinks 
fit to favour, nothing can oppose. As 
the physician was a domestic, he ob- 
tained an immediate audience of the 
King, and remonstrated with him oil 
the subject of the late persecution, 
manifesting at the same time the inno- 
cence of the Padre, and the malevo- 
lence of his adversaries. As the King 
was well-disposed towards Padre Jo- 
seph Vaz, he immediately granted him 
permission to live in the city, to build 
a new church, to mission wherever lie 
thought proper, to associate with Pa- 
dre Joseph Carvellio, and to preach 
freely the religion of Jesus Christ to 
all who might wish to embrace it. 
Padre Joseph Vaz therefore obtained 
in the course of one hour what lie had 
been labouring to acquire during the 
space of six years. Moreover, Padre 
Joseph Vaz falling sick about this time, 
the King sent the same physician to 
attend him, made repeated inquiries 
after his health, and shewed great sa- 
tisfaction whenever the report was 
favourable. 

Padre Joseph Vaz having now such 
ample liberty, commenced the erection 
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of a new church as soon as his health 
would permit. Antonio dc Horta, an 
excellent man anil good Christian, had 
likewise a great share in this under- 
taking, giving the piece of ground on 
which the church was to be built, and 
affording all his assistance to accelerate 
the work. As the building was to be 
of some magnitude, many hands were 
employed, and it was finished at the 
end of five months, on the 8th of 
September, the birth-day of the Holy 
mother of God. The first mass was 
celebrated in the now church with all 
possible solemnity, and the public at- 
tendance of an innumerable concourse 
of the Christians of the city and its 
neighbourhood, as well as with Royal 
approbation, and the good-will of 
many others. A public hospital was 
likewise built on the sides of the said 
church, for all the poor sick who might, 
wish for its accommodations ; and it 
was remarkable, that so long as Padre 
Joseph Vaz lived, sick were never 
wanting in this hospital: in fact, it 
often happened that no sooner was 
one sick person sufficiently recovered 
to be discharged the hospital, than 
smother immediately occupied his place. 
Many indeed believed it to be a spe- 
cial providence of God, that his ser- 
vant might be provided with oppor- 
tunities to exercise his charity, his 
greatest delight being to attend and 
assist the sick. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 


ISLA N 1). 


FOUL 

The following particulars respecting 
Foul Island, on the Coast of Arracan 
(communicated to the Calcutta Journal by 
a gentleman wlio visited it lately in Ins 
passage up the Bay of Bengal), may prove 
both useful and interesting to our Nauti- 
cal Readers. 

“ Having experienced very high and 
baffling airs in my passage from Rangoon, 
and being short of wood and water when 
near Foul Island, I was induced to go 
there to procure a supply, and accordingly 

Asiatic Journ. — No. ?5. 


anchored with the centre of the island 
hearing west. I found the latitude and 
longitude of it as laid down by Ilorsburgh 
(lS y 7' N., 9:1° 5Ci # E.) perfectly correct. 
We anchored in 17 fathoms sand and mud. 
We found the well, which a passenger on 
board remembered to have seen ten years 
before, dry, but on digging a little deeper, 
water was procured ; and 1 have no doubt 
but that abundance of this necessary may 
be at all times obtained by digging ; wood 
was plentiful, not only of the description 

Voi.. XIII. 2 L 
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proper for burning, but for more impor- 
tant purposes ; the whole island is covered 
withtrees, and towards the coast the 
greater part of these are fine pines, from 
many of which topmasts for moderate- 
sized ships, say from 3 to 400 tons, may 
be obtained. The common barn-door 
fowl were running about here in abun- 
dance, most probably left here by the 
Burmahs, who yearly visit the island to 
catch turtle, and apparently had very re- 
cently left it, as the beach to the north- 
ward was strewed with shell of turtle, and 
with small dried tisli. Oil the rocks on 
the S. E. point, we saw part of the wreck 
of a vessel, but as only her top-sides re- 
mained, we could form no idea of her 
size ; we concluded, however, that she 
must have been an European, at least not 
a native vessel, as w*e picked up pieces 
of her pine studding sail-booms on the 
beach ; the bulwarks were painted green. 
To the northward of the wreck we found 
a fine catamaran in perfect, order, and a 
gun-carriage piece. From w hat I saw-, I 
should strongly recommend this island in 
preference to Chcdroba, which is common- 
ly resorted to. As it is uninhabited, you 
have no one to interfere with and retard 
you in procuring wood and water, to ob - 
tain which is in general the principal in- 
ducement to visit the former ; and these 
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necessaries can be procured here with equal 
or greater facility. If provisions are re- 
quired, indeed, I would advise going to 
Chedroba, as they may he obtained in 
abundance (bullocks excepted, the killing 
of which is contrary to the religion of the 
Burmahs), and at reasonable rates. Per- 
fect confidence may be placed in the na- 
tives, but it will be found advantageous 
here, as in many other countries, to keep 
in favour with the Governor. To return, 
however, to the subject of Foul Island. 
The island is perfectly safe to approach, 
except on the N.E. side of it, in nearly 
mid-channel, where there is a reef, on 
which, even in a calm, the sea broke so 
high, that when we first saw it we took it. 
for a boat's sail; there is, however, neither 
harbour nor roadstead ; near the watering 
place are three fine tamarind trees, and 
wild fruit* and vegetables abound. It 
may be proper further to observe, for the 
information of those not acquainted with 
the Arracajn coast, that by going to Foul 
Island instead of Chedroba, they will avoid 
the disagreeable ceremony of the Burtnan 
visit or examination of the vessel, at which 
every tiling on board, whether it be the 
cargo or tlie private property of the master, 
is tossed about at the mercy of those who 
come on board to perforin this duty." 


SOME OBSERVATIONS MADE ON A LATE CIRCUIT OF THE 
PENINSULA OF SIERRA LEONE. 


IV e left Freetown in the Governor's 
barge at ten o'clock in the morning of the 
8th Sept. 1821, and in consequence of a 
strong head wind and a heavy swell from 
the S. S. W. did not reach the village of 
Funkier till four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Funkier is a small native village, with 
about 1.50 inhabitants, and situated in the 
bay immediately to the northward of False 
Cape, being nearly seven miles distant 
from Cape Sierra Leone. The head -man 
of this village is called William Douglass, 
a descendant of a Poorali family in the 
Sherbro country, who arc well known by 
the name of Seracambia. His grandfather 
emigrated from the Sherbro, and brought 
along with him a number of people to set- 
tle in the village of Funkier, from whence 
they have divided themselves, in the course 
of time, into small communities, which arc 


now found scattered in hamlets along the 
sen-shore, lending towards Cape Shilling. 
Douglass's father died in the Sherbro, but 
his grandfather died, and was buried in 
the village of Funkier; the spot where his 
body was deposited is marked by one or 
two orange trees, which have Since grown 
up to a considerable size. The whole of 
the people in this village, and in the ham- 
lets along the sea-shore, are in a state of 
paganism : they have, however, adopted 
very generally the dress, and many of the 
customs of the inhabitants of this colony, 
with whom they have, of late years, very 
freely intermixed. The whole of these 
people were formerly under the immediate 
direction of the family of Seracambia, and 
as the male members of that family be- 
longed to the horrid institution called 
“ Poorali,” these poor people lived in per- 
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pctual superstitious fear and dread of the 
secret machinations of tin’s frightful inquisi- 
tion. When asked, if they now feared their 
poorahmen? they answered with a smile of 
indifference. It is certainly pleasing to 
know, that the influence of this horrid in- 
stitution has, for some years past, been gra- 
dually diminishing in every direction in 
our neighbourhood. The inhabitants of 
Funkier have cultivated a great deal of 
rice this season ; some fields have already 
been cut, and in less than two months the 
harvest will he over. Douglass sells a tub 
and a half of red rice for one bar, which is 
worth three cut-monies, or :>x. i)d . : he 
makes canoes and oars ; and for a canoe 
sufficiently large to carry four tons (in- 
cluding oars and masts complete),' he 
charges 1 20 dollars : for a single oar lie 
charges Is. 3d. 

On the right bank of the Whale Kiver, 
about eight miles to the northward of Cape 
Shilling, is situated the village of York, in- 
habited by disbanded soldiers of the late -Itli 
West-India regiment. The village has a 
very pretty appearance from the sea ; the 
streets arc wide and regular, and the houses 
of the inhabitants are apparently neat and 
commodious. The people have extensive 
fields of cassada, cocoa, and yams ; they 
have not more than ten acres of rice grow- 
ing, but the towering Indian corn is seen 
in abundance in every lot. Many of the 
inhabitants are employed as sawyers, and 
the boards which they bring for sale are 
very good; on the whole, they manifest 
considerable industry. 

We reached Cape Shilling atone o’clock 
in the morning of the 9th, when, with 
deep sorrow, we heard of the death of the 
Ilev. M. Renner, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and rector of the parish of 
Kent. This most worthy and exemplary 
character had devoted himself, for the last 
twenty years, to tlic instruction and civili- 
zation of the children of Africa; and, in 
his much lamented death, they have lost 
one of their best and most sincere promo- 
ters of their good, and his disconsolate 
widow a most tender and affectionate 
husband. 

The village of Kent is much improved, 
and the liberated negroes have made con- 
siderable progress as mechanics ; but it is 
to1>e regretted, that they have not at- 
tended to the cultivation of the soil so 
much as could have been wished. The 
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large stone house will be finished in the 
course of the ensuing dry season. 

Visited the Bannana Island, and found 
the people contented and happy. This is- 
land is chiefly cultivated by Mr. George 
Caulker and bis people : rice, cassada, 
yams and Indian corn, are raised on this 
island in perfection. The soil is composed 
of clay, and a thick vegetable mould, and is 
well adapted for every agricultural pur- 
pose. This island is likely to prove n 
valuable acquisition to Sierra Leone. It 
is gratifying to hear, that Mr. George 
Caulker has translated the first three hooks 
of Moses, and the whole of the Litany into 
the Sherbro-Bullom language ; in which 
language he performs divine service every 
Sunday, either at the Plantains, or at the 
other settlement in the Camaranca. Schools 
for the instruction of the children in the Kng- 
lish language have also been instituted at 
lx>th these settlements ; and we have been 
assured, that the singing of the children 
on a Sunday is particularly gratifying. 

On the 13th, at twenty minutes before 
six o’clock in the morning, left Cape Shil- 
ling, and arrived at the mouth of the crock 
leading to the village of Calmunt at twen- 
ty-five minutes after nine a.m.; the tide 
and wind being favourable to us. The 
distance from Cape Shilling to the. mouth 
of this creek, which is called “ Tay Creek” 
by the natives, is estimated at eighteen or 
twenty miles ; and from the mouth of the 
creek to the village of Calrnunt, in conse- 
quence of its numerous windings, the dis- 
tance cannot be less than sixteen or eighteen 
miles. To the southward of Cape Shil- 
ling an immense bay is formed; for about 
seven miles the granitic mountains of 
Sierra Leone rise abruptly from the sea- 
shore, and not a village is to bo seen until 
the mountainous range diverges in a line 
to the eastward, where the village of Tumbo 
is situated. This village belongs to one 
of the Caulkers, the inhabitants of which 
are chiefly from the Sherbro. From Tum- 
bo the country is low and marshy, and 
only three small hamlets were observed as 
wc proceeded along, parallel with the shore 
to Tay Creek. Within a few miles of this 
creek, two of these small hamlets are situa- 
ted ; one is called Baba, the chief of which 
is named Kangrey Malioy, and the other 
Karha, inhabited by MandingOes. The 
chief employment of the people in these 
small villages is burning shells to procure 
2 L 2 
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lime; they likewise cultivate rice and cas- 

sada. ’ 

Tay Creek is marked by some tall and 
bushy trees to the northward of its entrance, 
and about three or four miles from the 
bottom of the bay, where Katcs’s river 
opens. This last mentioned river is culled 
by the natives u Reeby,” but is better 
known to Europeans by the name of 
Kutcs's, from a noted slave-dealer of that 
name, who lived there a great many years. 
About lialf-way up the Tay Creek is a very 
retired and romantic spot on the left bank, 
oil which some natives, who are employed 
in burning lime, have now erected two de- 
cent looking huts. This place is the most 
convenient to land at, and has generally 
been ealled by tourists the “ landing place. ” 
We were nearly live hours pulling up 
against the stream from the mouth of the 
creek to the village of Calmunt, situated at 
the head of one of its small branches. The 
distance overland frorn^ Calmunt to Water- 
loo, does not exceed four and a half miles: 
in the dry season the path is good, but in 
the rains it is exceedingly difficult to pass 
along, on account of numerous rivulets, 
broken trees, thick busli, and the extensive 
mangrove swamp in which the Bunch ri- 
ver loses itself immediately above Wa- 
terloo.* 


* It was at one time supposed, that the Bunch 
river communicated with Tay Creek, or Kates's 
river : but it has been clearly ascertained, more 
than two years ago, that no such communication 
exists. The distance, however, between one of 
the principal branches of Tay creek and ihe head 
of the swamp into which the Bunch river rises, at 
flood tide, is not great. It is to be hoped, that 
this most important part of the peninsula will 
soon be scientifically surveyed. 

It appears, from a chart attached to the work 
of " Wadstrome on Colonization,” that this part 
of the colony had been partially explored by two 
gentlemen in the Company's service, in the year, 
I believe, 1794: they walked across the penin- 
sula to the south of Tay creek, and reaching the 
sea-shore, afterwards explored part of Kates’s 
river, from thence passing by land to the Cama- 
ranca, which they crossed, continued their jour- 
ney Into the Sherbro country $ they returned by a 
different route to the place from whence they start; 
— the head of the Bunch river. The Rev.W. John- 
son and another gentleman walked from Cape 
Shiling, by the path which leads along the base 
the southern range of mountains, to the native of 
village where Waterloo is now situated j from 
thence they proceeded to Kissey. A year after 
this journey was performed, Dr. Nicoll and M . 
Castille walked from Waterloo to Calmunt, where 
they |net with much opposition and inhospitality 
from the natives : these gentlemen, after some 
hours* hard walking, found a path close to the 
right bank of Tay creek, which led to a small 
village on the tea-shore, about three or four miles 
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Nothing, during our tour, gave us greater 
pleasure than the improved appearance of 
this last village, which was established by 
his Excellency Sir Charles MacCarthy, 
very little more Allan two years ago : the 
extent of cleared country in a state of cul- 
tivation is almost incredible. The town is 
well laid out ; the houses are rather supe- 
rior to any in the other villages on the pe- 
ninsula, and the rector’s house, anil the 
girls* and boys’ school-houses arc neat and 
commodious. The greatest credit is due 
to the worthy rector, the Rev. J. G. 'Wil- 
helm, ami not. less credit is due to Mrs. 
Wilhelm for her constant care and assi- 
duity in the general instruction of the girls 
placed under her protection. It is but a 
short* time ago since these promising girls 
were relieved from the galling chains of 
slavery, and put under her guidance ; and 
now to behold them reading their lessons, 
saying their prayers, or busily employed at 
their need he- work, excites the most lively 
and gratifying reflections which can be 
created in the mind, and produces a thorough- 
conviction', of the unbounded blessings 
which can be bestowed by a strict atten- 
tion and constant assiduity to the education 
and civilization of the most superstitious 
and barbarous tribes. 

Cultivation has, perhaps, been more at- 
tended toby the inhabitants of Waterloo than 
at any of the other lately formed villages. 
It is worthy of notice, that Peter Grant, 
private soldier in the late Royal African 
Corps, has set an example of particular in- 
dustry, in cultivating nearly thirty acres of 
rice : he cut a ton of excellent rice a few 
days before we arrived there, and at ourde- 
parture we purchased some quantity of 

to the northward of the month of that creek. In 
this journey they crossed, with some difficulty, a 
branch of Tay creek; visited several villages and 
farms, at one of which they found some negro- 
boys who had run away Horn Regent. Observed 
a path along a valley, which was said to lead to the 
latter town, and by which path the boys declared 
they came. It was afterwards satisfactorily as- 
certained, that communication in that way did 
exist. About a year and a half ago, the late Dr. 
Bell and a few gentlemen of the colony went 
from Waterloo to Calmunt, where they hired a 
canoe, and were the first who traced the course 
of Tay creek to the sea ; they then passed along 
the shore to Cape Shilling. The latter is the 
quickest and most easy course of making the cir- 
cuit ; that by laud Is long, winding, and extremely 
difficult, from thick jungle and numerous 
swamps. Dr. Nicoll and M. Castille were fourteen 
and a half hours in going from Waterloo to Kent, 
(Cape Shilling) while from thence to Freetown the 
journey occupied less than twelve hours. 
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him. This industrious and well-behaved six square acres of rice, some of which was 
individual has besides several fields of cas- ready to cut, in the immediate vicinity of 
sada, yams, and cocoa. It is likewise the town. 

worthy of notice that the Cossoos, twenty- We left Waterloo, grateful for the kind 
three in number, who wA*e sent to Water- attention which the worthy rector and his 
Joo about two years ago, have been very lady paid ns; and, passing Hastings, Wel- 
industrious in cultivating rice and cassada. lington, and Kissey, arrived at Freetown 
On the morning of our departure we mea- in about live hours* afterwards . — Sierra 
sured, with the chain, no less than seventy- Leone Gaz. 


Ipoetrg. 


GUNGOTREE.* 

Oh ! Mis a lovely wilderness and vast, 

Whose circling mountains, awfully sublime, 

Rise crown’d with glitt’ring snows of early time, 

A scene of beauty ! worth, in ages past. 

To he regarded as the proud abode 
Of India’s ancient, venerated God.f 

And still o’erarch’d by trees, his temple stands, 

A low and gloomy shrine, too poorly rude 
For his great name, or the wild solitude, 

Although perchance uprear’d by holiest hands 
Of zealous Brahmins, with the lofty spot 
According ill, and him beiitting not. 

' Twas here, the Goddess^ of the sacred stream. 
Adoring with celestial homage stood. 

Its waters turning to a golden flood, 

By her reflected ; as the summer dream 
Of loving youth, beyond expression lair. 

And breathing vows divine in purest pray’r. 

A ml here the Ganges* noble birth-place lies, 

’jVIidst Alpine grandeur. Its long hidden source 
Sends forth its waters with a torrent’s force, 

O’er craggy rocks and steep declivities : 

Joyous they flow, a thousand streams attend, 

And blessing half the East, in Ocean end. 

Oil, shame! that such magni licence as this, 

Which should enlarge the sense, divinely giv’n. 
And fix the mind’s enlighten’d view onheav’n ; 

A country even winch transcends the Swiss 
In Nature’s majesty, should yield controul 
To superstitious darkness of the soul. 

Oh ! all unlike the hardy mountaineer, 

In Europe’s brighter and far happier clime, 
Whose bosom throbs with Liberty sublime. 

Stranger to aught but true religious fear ! 

The servile race who own these mountains high 
Arc prostrate bow’d to gross Idolatry. 


* From the Calcutta Journal. 


i MahaUeo. 


t Bhagirnttcc. 
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Yet o'er this land, by Nature so belov'd. 

Thy voice, O, Truth ! shall pour its sounds divine 
With bright conviction ; and the future time 
Shall see the veil of prejudice remov'd, 

Whilst Hope shall burst the clouds of mcntel gloom 
And shine all radiant over days to come. 

January 24, 1821. 


EVENING. 


When it is evening, yc say, it will be fair weather, lor the sky is red.’* 

Malt. l6.v. 2. 


1. 


When solemnly the day 
Fades on the gazing sight, 

And the last blushing, lingering ray. 
Dies on the clouds of night ; 


2 . 

Hope secs a fairer day 
Kindling to purer light, 

Of more magnificent display, 
Rise o’er the gloom of night.. 


3. 

Come quickly, blessed day. 

Thou source of calm delight! 

My sorrowing soul would rise add say, 

“ Hope triumphs, though 'tis night !" 
Calcutta. 


Htteratg ano p&ilosop&tcal intelligence. 


PROJECT FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF T11E 
FRENCH ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

§ i- 

Object trf the Society, 

Article 1. 

The Society is instituted to encourage 
the study of the languages of Asia. 

The languages of which it intends prin- 
cipally, hut not exclusively, to encourage 
the study, are, 

1. The different branches, whether Asi- 
atic or African, of the »Semitic languages. 

2. The Armenian and Georgian. 

3. The -Persian, and the ancient idioms 
of Persia, which are now dead. 

4. The Sanscrit, and the living dialects 
derived from that language. 

5. The Malayan, and the languages of 
the Ultra Ganges Peninsula, and the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

6. The Tartarian and Tibctian lan- 
guages. 

7. The Chinese. 

Article 2. 

It will procure Asiatic Manuscripts, 


circulate them by means of the press, and 
have extracts or translations of them made. 

It will also particularly encourage the 
publication of grammars, dictionaries, and 
other works necessary to the knowledge of 
these various languages. 

Article 3. 

It will maintain connections and a cor- 
respondence w ith Societies having the same 
objects, and with learned Asiatics and 
Europeans who devote themselves to the 
languages and literature of Asia. For 
this purpose it will nominate correspond- 
ing associates. 

§ a. 

Organization of the Society, 

Article 1. 

The number of the members of the 
Society is unlimited. Persons become 
members on being presented by two mem- 
bers, and being accepted by a plurality of 
voices, either by the Council or the General 
Assembly. 

Article 2. * 

Independently of the donations which 
may be bestowed on the Society, each 
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member pays an annual subscription of 
thirty francs. 

Article 8. 

The members of the Society appoint a 
Council, and are assembled at least once 
a year, to hear a report, on the Society’s 
labours, and the employment of its funds, 
and to nominate the members of the Coun- 
cil. 

§ 8 . 

Organization of the Council. 

Article 1 . 

The Council shall consist of 
An Honorary President, 

A President, 

Two Vice- Presiden t s, 

A Secretary, 

An Assistant Secretary and Librarian, 
A Treasurer, 

Three Trustees, 

Twenty-four Ordinary Members. 

Article 2. 

The Honorary .President and the Secre- 
tary are elected for five years. The Pre- 
sident, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Trustees, are appointed annually, and all 
these members may be re-elected ; the 
twenty-four other members go out in ro- 
tation, one-third each year. They also 
may lie re-elected. Those who are to go 
out the two first years will be ascertained 
by lot. 

Article 8. 

The election of the members of the 
Council will be by the relative majority of 
the suffrages . 

Article I. 

The General Assembly will each year 
appoint from the Members of the Council, 
which continue in office, two auditors, to 
examine the accounts, anti report on them. 

. Article 5. 

The Council is charged with the direc- 
tion of the literary labours which form 
part of the plan of the Society, and with 
the collection and disbursement of the 
funds. It will order the printing of works 
which it deems useful ; it will have ex- 
tracts or translations of them made ; exa- 
mine works relating to the object of the 
Society ; encourage the publication of 
grammars, dictionaries, cvc. ; nominate the 
Corresponding Associates, and obtain Asi- 
atic manuscripts and works, at. its dis- 
cretion. 

Article (>. 

The Secretary of the Society will make 
a report annually of the labours of’ the 
Council and the expenditure of the Funds. 
This report will be printed, with a list of 
subscribers ; the amount of pecuniary do- 
nations, presents of books, manuscripts, 
works of art, Ac., made to the Society, 
with the names of the donors. 


Article /. 

The Council will hold an ordinary sit- 
ting at least once a month. 

Article 8. 

The Council will occupy itself, as soon 
as possible, with devising means for com- 
piling a literary collection, under the title 
Journal Asiatu/uc , of which the subscrip- 
tion price to members of the Society will 
be included in the above-mentioned sub- 
scription. 

Article 9. 

Each member of the Society may pur- 
chase a copy of the works which it will 
publish, at the current price. 

%* The Subscribers resident in Paris, 
will hold a General Meeting in the course 
qf January, for the examination of the 
Hides, and the election of the members of 
the Council. 

Subscriptions are received by M. Lou- 
lard. Notary, Hue des Petits Augustins ; 
andbyIVr.de Lacroix, No. 18, line de 
Mail, a Paris. 

CEYLON LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The following papers were presented to 
the Ceylon Literary Society by Lieut. Col. 
Wright, commanding the Koval Engi- 
neers in this Colony. 

Obsecrations on the dangerous Hock usually 

called the. “ Drunken Sailor,** lying of 

the Flag- Si a ff - [*oi n ! , Cntombo, [stand of 

(. 'ey/on . 

The above rock, usually called by the 
English the 44 Drunken Sailor,” and by 
the Dutch 44 De Dronke Matrons,” lies 
in a direction by compass about. W. S. W. 
from the Flag-Stall’ of Colombo, and dis- 
tant from a hold projecting rock, usually 
named the Portuguese Hock, on the sea- 
shorts directly in front of the Flag Stall*, 
about three quarters of a mile. Its situa- 
tion is in a most dangerous position, being 
exactly in the track that a ship would 
make in trying to reach the anchorage in 
the roads of Colombo, during the N. E. 
monsoon, and at which time it may be 
considered as most dangerous from the 
circumstance of the sea not making any 
break upon it, which is the case during 
the S.W. monsoon, when breakers are dis- 
tinctly seen at intervals, and which in 
general sufficiently mark its position ; but 
even then it is not always visible, as at 
times only’’ a small white surge, scarcely 
discernible, tan be perceived to rise over 
it, once in seven or eight minutes. 

Upon the summit of the rock the great- 
est depth of .water which has yet been 
ascertained is about six feet, and tlic 
smallest about throe feet and a half, that 
being the usual difference of the tides on 
this coast, or rather the diiference of the 
level in the sea, caused by strong southerly 
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winds, than by the tides, which at Colombo 
do not reach two feet. The summit of 
the rock is very small, and appears to be 
of an oval shape, of about twenty or thirty 
feet in circumference, and the sides of the 
rock exceedingly steep and abrupt ; the 
depth of water, at a few yards* distance, 
from nine feet to twenty-five, and a little 
farther ofl* to about nine fathoms, which 
is the greatest depth of water between the 
rock ami the shore. The rock itself ap- 
pears to be of a sharp and hard kind, much 
indented, and full of crevices, as small 
anchors or grappling*, which have been 
made use of by boats to anchor ori it, as 
well as the leads used in sounding the 
depth, have in general been* extricated 
therefrom with much difficulty; and from 
the circumstances of the rock not appear- 
ing to increase in magnitude, it is mosl 
probably not of the description of coral 
rock so frequent in the Indian seas. 

Although alluded to and taken notice of 
in some old Dutch manuscript charts and 
surveys, this rock appears to be but very 
little known in general, and few, if any, of 
the English charts take notice of it at all. 
One of the latest editions of the valuable 
work of Captain Horsburgh, Hydrogra- 
pher to die Hon. East- India Company, 
mentions it ; but as the same is contained 
in an appendix to the second volume of the 
work, the circumstance there is no doubt 
often escapes observation. A transport 
with troops, making the roads of Colombo 
in the year 1819, passed within a short 
distance of it, not aware of the danger; 
and some years since a large and valuable 
East-Indiaman stood close in shore, and 
tacked several times close to it, and passed 
between it and the shore, without being 
aware that such a rock existed. 

Observations on the Jfaromelar as applicable 
to the Island of Ceylon. 

The scale of variation iii the barometer 
being of a very limited nature between the 
tropics, compared widi that of latitudes at 
a greater distance from the Equator, makes 
that valuable instrument in general be 
considered, especially by superficial ob- 
servers, as of little service in die former 
case. Yet diere is no doubt that by an 
attentive and careful observation it may be 
made subservient to many useful purposes, 
and become, in die hands of the agricul- 
turist and navigator, an equally valuable 
instrument even in low latitudes. It is 
only necessary to know its scale and its 
language. A sudden fall of two or three 
tenths of an inch ofl^ihe mercury in the 
tube, is probably the prognostic of as 
great a change in the atmosphere, as the 
fall' of as many inches in some other 
parts of the world ; and as the observation 
is. as readily raadc in one case as the other, 
it becomes of importance to be noted. 

.•?' 4be following remarks and observations, 


made .during a period of several years in 
Ceylon, are offered, not with a view o! 
establishing any fixed principle with re- 
gard to the above instrument, and of tin- 
laws by which its movements are regu- 
lated, but more to serve as general hints 
in any future observations that may bo 
made, and to afford the opportunity of 
forming comparisons therein, with any ob- 
servations made in other parts of India, 
anti between the tropics. 

At Colombo, which lies in latitude 6° 
56 1 north, and dose on the sea-shore, the 
barometer appears decidedly to undergo 
four periodical changes or revolutions in 
the course of twenty-hours, amounting in 
general about to one-tenth of an inch, 
being highest about nine o’clock in the 
morning, sinking towards three in the 
afternoon, rising again towards nine at 
night, and sinking again towards three in 
the morning, and at, night. There does 
not appear to l>e any sensible difference 
between die position of die mercury in the 
tube in the morning and at night : the 
point at which it stands in the morning 
being generally the same as at night. 

Heavy rains do not affect the barometer 
in an equal degree proportionally with that 
in high latitudes, nor do hard squalls of a 
sudden nature, or short duration, affect it 
any more Qian in other parts of the world, 
l»ut a smart gale of wind, of any strength 
and continuance, will sink the mercury to 
the extent of about tlirce-tenths of an inch ; 
and though that change may not take place 
to so great a period of time previous to 
the gale commencing as in other latitudes, 
yet still by a careful and attentive obser- 
vation, it will give a sufficient warning of 
the approach of a gale, so as to prove of 
very groat utility to ships at anchor in the 
roads of Colombo, or off the coast. In the 
month of November, 1819, previous to the 
commencement of a smart gale of w'ind 
from the N. W, the mercury which had 
been at 22. 9. inches fell to 29. 7., with 
the thermometer at 76 Q of Earcnheit, anti 
remained low’ during the continuance of 
the gale, and gradually continued rising 
previous to the gale abating, and in seve- 
ral similar instances it has never been 
know n to fail. 

The variations in the rise and fall of the 
mercury do not appear to be affected in 
any remarkable manner, or influenced by 
heat or cold, or to undergo any changes 
with the thermometer in similar cases, but 
it appears to stand highest in steady, fixed, 
settled weather. The different monsoons 
do not appear to affect it, though at the 
changes thereof a variation takes place in 
its rise and fall. 

The .average height of the mercury 
throughout the year may be considered as 
about 29. 9. inches ; the highest range 
t?0. 1. nearly, and the lowest about 29. 7, 
making die greatest range somewhat near 
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Iia If an inch ; and tins observation may be 
considered as applying to barometers on 
board the ships in the roads and oil* the 
coast, as the difference probably is very 
trifling between those and barometers on 
slioro, anil near the sea-coast on a low 
elevation. 

No sensible difference has hitherto been 
observed in the barometer on the western 
and eastern sides of the island, or if at the 
time of a gale of wind on the western side, 
during the 8. W. monsoon, the same changes 
occur in the rise and fall of the mercury 
on the eastern side, and vice versa. 

In the city of Kandy, situated at the 
distance of about eighty miles inland, and 
at a computed elevation of about 2,500 
feet above the level of the sea, during the 
month of October, the maximum of the 
barometer, while the thermometer was at 
76° of Farenlieit, was 28. 452. inches, 
and the minimum while the thermometer 
was 70 v , was 28. 272. Suflicient obser- 
vations have not as yet been made to de- 
termine with accuracy the general average 
height, but it may be considered as about 
28. 5. inches, and similar to what occurs 
at Colombo ; it is always higher in the 
morning about nine o’clock, and at night, 
than at the hour of three. In fact, this 
periodical rise and fall of the mercury ap- 
pears of so fixed and established a nature, 
that, there is no doubt, an attentive ob- 
server of the barometer may thereby mark 
the above hours, and intervals of time with 
very tolerable accuracy, where Ihe state 
of the atmosphere and the weather has nut, 
during the times of observation, undergone 
any very material change. 

The following additional remarks and 
observations on the barometer, though not 
applicable to this island, may notwith- 
standing be deemed not unworthy of a 
place in the transactions of the Ceylon 
Literary Society. 

At the Mauritius or Isle of 1 'ranee, in 
the month of January 1810, the mercury 
in the barometer falling to 29. 10. incites, 
was followed by a very violent, hurricane, 
and, as the gale abated, the mercury again 
gradually rose, and continued rising till it 
reached 29. 80. inches, the thermometer 
of Farenlieit during the time of the gale 
varying from 75° to Sl v degrees. At the 
town of Port Louis, in the month of Feb., 
being the middle of summer, while the 
average height of Farenlieit thermome- 
ter was 8(J°, that of the barometer was 27. 
7|- in French inches and lines ; the Eng- 
lish foot being to the French as 12 is to 
12 . 81 (>. 

At Madras, in the month of October, 
1818, the mercury in the barometer fell 
to 28. 78. inches, which was considered as 
unprecedented at that place, and was fol- 
lowed by a very violent gale of wind, 
which gradually abated as the mercury 
continued to rise, until it reached the 
Asiatic Journ . —No. Jo. 


height of 29. 8. inches, which it had been 
at t lie* previous part of the day ; the ihet- 
inometer, during the lime of the gale, was 
in general about 71 degrees : mill at the 
same place, in the month of May 1820, 
the mercury fell eight-tenths of an inch 
below the height which usually indicated a 
gale ol* wind, and was accompanied by 
a very heavy gale, and an unusual full of 
rain. 

Off the Cape of Good Hope, the mer- 
cury in the barometer (ailing down to 29. 
fiO. inches, is almost invariably the prog- 
nostic of a storm. The usual average height 
is that of about .‘>0 inches, and to which 
height it again gradually rises as the gale 
abates, and continues at that elevation 
while the weather is serene and lair. A 
good marine barometer is thereof absolute 
and essential service, as these gales often 
come on suddenly, without any remark- 
able change in the appearance of the hea- 
vens or atmosphere, but. are invariably 
foretold by the barometer ; it is, however, 
to he observed, that the steady strong 
breezes almost, approaching to a gale, and 
which blow there from the S. K. in the sum- 
mer season, have a tendency to raise, in- 
stead of sinking, the mercury. In that 
latitude it is not. ascertained if the perio- 
dical changes id ready alluded to, la'.;* 
place the same a. at Ceylon, though pro- 
bably not, as that very extraordinary and 
unaccountable ciivni.m-iance appears to be 
confined In the Tropic-; and F.ipmtorial 
region ; Ihe mercury there ha-; been ob- 
served, during the month of May, to rise 
to the height of 50. -1. inches nearly, blit 
tiie average height may he considered as 
above stated, 80 inches in general. — fe.y- 
lo/i Govt. Go i. 

katijkai HisroitY or cjevj.on. 

(from Dr. Davy’-s Ciylmi.) 

The Pii.'ibera //, or Poisonous S/take.— 
u This snake is the largest species in C’ev- 
lon, and the only one that grows to a great 
si/e. 1 have seen a specimen of it about 
seventeen feet long, and proportionality 
thick. It is said by the natives to attain a 
much greater magnitude, and to be found 
occasionally' twenty-live and thirty feet 
long, and of the thickness of a common- 
sized man. The colour of diflerent. speci- 
mens that T have seen has varied a little: 
it is generally a mixture of brown and 
yellow ; the hack and sides are strongly 
and rather handsomely maiked with irre- 
gular patches of dark brown, with dark 
margins. The jaws,are powerful, and ca- 
llable of great dilatation ; and they are 
armed with large strong sharp teeth reclin- 
ing backwards. As the muscular strength 
of this snake is immense, and its activity 
and courage considerable, it may be credit- 
ed that it will occasionally attack man ; 
there can be no doubt that it overpowers 
deer, and swallows them entire. 

Vol. XIII. 3 M 
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The natives have many ridiculous stories 
respecting this snake. They say, that when 
young, it is a polonga, and provided with 
poisonous fangs ; and that when of a certain 
age arid size, it loses these fangs, acquires 
spurs, anti becomes a pimberah. They 
suppose its spurs are poisonous, and that 
the animal uses them in striking and kill- 
ing its prey. They imagine that parturi- 
tion is always fatal to the female; owing to 
the abdomen bursting on the occasion ; and 
that the males, aware of this circumstance, 
out of regard for the females of their 
species, avoid them, and choose for their 
mates female novas.” 

The Leech. — “ This animal varies much 
in its dimensions ; tiic largest are seldom 
more than half an inch long, in a state of 
rest; the smallest are minute indeed. It 
is broadest behind, and tapers towards the 
forepart ; above, it is roundish ; below, 
flat. Its colour varies from brown to light 
brown ; it is more generally the latter, and 
rarely dark brown. It is marked with three 
longitudinal light yellow lines, extending 
from one extremity to the other ; one dorsal 
and central, two others lateral. The sub- 
stance of the animal is nearly semi-trans- 
parent, and, in consequence, its internal 
structure may be seen pretty distinctly. A 
canal appears to extend centricalJy the 
whole length of the body, arising from a 
crucial mouth at the smaller extremity, and 
terminating in a small circular anus at the 
broader extremity, on each side of which 
are two light spots. 

This leech is a very active animal ; it 
moves with considerable rapidity ; and it 
is said occasionally to spring. Its powers 
of contraction and extension are very great; 
when fully extended, it is like a line, cord, 
and its point is so sharp that it. readily 
makes its way through very small openings. 
Tt is supposed to have an acute sense of 
smelling ; for no sooner does a person stop 
where leeches abound, than they appear to 
crowd eagerly to the spot from all quarters. 

This animal is peculiar to those parts of 
Ceylon which are subject to frequent 
showers; and, consequently, it is unknown 
in those districts that have a long dry sea- 
son. It is most abundant among the 
mountains : not on the highest ranges, 
where the temperature appears to be too 
low for it, but on those not exceeding two 
or three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. It delights in shady damp places, 
and is to be seen on moist leaves and stones 
more frequently than in water. In dry 
weather it retires into the close damp 
jungle, and only in rainy weather quits its 
cover, and infests the pathways and roads 
and .open parts of the country. 

Whether it is found in any other country 
than Ceylon is not quite certain; perhaps 
the leech of the mountainous parts of Su- 
matra, noticed in Mr. Marsden’s History 
of that island, is similar to it 5 and it is 


not unlikely that it occurs amongst the damp 
and wooded hills of the south of India. 
Those who have had 110 experience of these 
animals, of their immense number in their 
favourite haunts, of their activity, keen ap- 
petite, and love of blood, can have no idea 
of the kind and extent of annoyance they are 
of to travellers in the interior, of which they 
may be truly said to be the plague. In 
rainy weather, it is almost shocking to see 
the legs of men on a long march, thickly 
beset with them gorged with blood, and 
the blood trickling down in streams. It 
might be supposed that there would bo 
little difficulty in keeping them oft’: this 
Is a very miM..ikcn notion, for they erowd 
to the attack, and fasten on, quicker than 
they can he removed. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that l have occasionally seen at 
least fifty on a person at a time. Their 
bites, too, are much more troublesome 
than could be imagined, being very apt to 
foster and become sores; and, in persons 
of a bad habit of hotly, to degenerate into 
extensive niters, that in too many instances 
have occasioned the loss of limb, and even 
of life.” 

skiu.^ton of tiik mic.oyu. 

An Account of ike Skeleton of the Du gong, 
sent to England by Sir Thomas Stamford 
llaj/fes . {inventor of Heneao/en. Ity Sir 
Ere rani Home, Bart., V.V.R.S 
4 ‘ The bones of the skeleton, when 
mounted, give us a form very di Herein from 
what is met with in the whale tribe. It 
may be compared to a boat without a keel, 
with the bottom uppermost ; so that in the 
sea, the middle part of the back is the 
highest point in the water ; and as the lungs 
are extended to great length on the two 
sides, close to the spine, they furnish the 
means of the animal becoming buoyant ; 
and when no muscular exertion is made, 
the body will naturally float in a horizon- 
tal posture. 

When we consider that this animal is the 
only one yet known that grazes at the bot- 
tom of the sea (if the expression may he 
allowed), and is not supported on four 
legs, we must admit that it will require a 
particular mode of balancing its body over 
the weeds upon which it feeds. 

The hippopotamus, an animal that uses 
the same kind of food, from the strength 
of its limbs, supports itself under water; 
and the dugong, as a compensation for not 
being able to support its body on the 
ground, has this means of steadily sus- 
pending itself in the sea peculiar to itself, 
the centre of the back forming the point of 
suspension, similar to the fulcrum of a 
pair of scales. This peculiarity of posi- 
tion explains the form of the jaws, which 
are bent down at an angle with the 
skull, unlike the jaws of other animals* 
This new mode of floating, when compared 
with that of other sea animals, makes a 
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beautiful variety. The bahena mysticetus, 
that goes to tlie bottom of unfathomable 
depths, to catch in its whalebone net the 
shrimps that live in that situation, is sur- 
rounded by blubber not unlike a cork 
jacket. 

The enormous spermaceti whale, whose 
prey is not so far removed from the surface, 
has the mass of spermaceti in a bony con- 
cavity upon the skull. 

The shark tribe have the liver loaded with 
oil, placed in nearly the same situation as 
the lungs of the dugong. 

As there are no vegetables, J believe, 
growing at the bottom of the sea in very 
deep water, the nice adjustment of the 
body of the dugong is confined to the shal- 
lows in the creeks near the laud.” — Phi/. 
Trans., 1 1 . 

ON THE SPURS OK TMK OKNITIJOR VNUIIUS. 

Dr. Traill, of Liverpool, has lately had 
an opportunity of examining the skins of a 
male and female Ornithorynchus from New 
South Wales. The spurs of the male were 
remarkably strong ami sharp, and the per- 
foration iu them so extremely minute, that 
it is not surprising that they escaped the 
notice of the first naturalists who examined 
them. The tubes were so line, that they 
would not receive a horse hair, though they 
admitted a human one. — E 'din. P/iit. Jour. 

COMETS. 

It appears that the late Mr. Cusac lias 
left some unpublished papers on comets. 
He supposes them to he globes of water ; 
that, on return to perihelion, the solar rays 
(after sunset) strike on the mass of water, 
enter converging to the centre, where, after 
decussation, they emerge from the liquid 
globe diverging, and form the phenomenon 
in the heavens called the comet’s tail. As 
to the use of these watery bodies, he thinks 
they were formed by nature to assist iu 
giving a due temperature to our system.- — 
Annals of Phil . 

THERMOMETER ON THE MLUIII.UKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

According to a register published iu the 
Madras Gazette, the greatest height of the 
thermometer on the Nilglierry Mountains, 
during July, was 7:5, ami the least the 
mean at noon during the month having 
been 68. 

ANALYSIS OK UT.ACK ANTI OR KEN TEA. 

Mr. B ramie has lately made a compa- 
rative analysis of black and green tea, 
from which he finds that “ the quantity of 
astringent matter ptvcipilable by gelatine 
is somewhat greater in green than in black 
tea, though the excess is by no means so 
great as the comparative flavours of the 
two would lead one to expect. It also 
appears that the entire quantity of soluble 


matter is greater in green than in black 
tea, and that the proportion of extractive 
matter not precipilable by gelatine, is 
greatest in the latter.” 

“ Sulphuric, muriatic, and acetic acids, 
but especially the first, occasion precipitates 
in infusions both of black and green tea, 
which have the properties of combinations 
of those acids with tail. Both infusions 
also yield, as might be expected, abundant 
black precipitates, with solutions of iron ; 
and when mixed with acetate, or more 
especially with subacetatc of lead, a bulky 
bull-coloured matter is separated, leaving 
the remaining fluid entirely tasteless and 
colourless. This precipitate was diffused 
through water, and decomposed by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; if. afforded a solution 
of tan and extract, but not any traces of 
any peculiar principle to which certain 
medical effects of tea, especially of green 
tea, could be attributed.” 

Mr. Brando observes, that there, is one 
property of strong infusions of tea, be- 
longing especially to black and green, 
which seems to announce the presence of a 
distinct vegetable principle; namely, that, 
they deposit, as they cool, a brown pulveru- 
lent precipitate, which passes through 
ordinary' lifters, and can only be collected 
by deposition and decantation. This pre- 
cipitate is very slightly soluble in cold 
water of the temperature of from />0'* 
downward*, but it dissolves with the utmost 
facility' in water of and upwards, 

forming a pale-brown transparent liquid, 
which furnished abundant precipitate in 
solutions of isinglass, of sulphate of iron, 
of muriate of tin, and of acetate of lead ; 
whence it may be inferred to consist of 
tannin, gallic acid, and extractive matter. 

fbe following table is given by Mr. 
Braude as showing the respect ive quantities 
of soluble matter in water and alcohol, the 
weight of the precipitate by isinglass, and 
the proportion of inert woody fibre on green 
and black tea of various prices : 
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METHODS OF KINDLING FIRE ON THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

There are various methods of producing 
fire. In the Caroline Islands, a piece of 
wood being held fast bn the ground, ano- 
2 M 2 
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ther short piece, about a foot and a half 
long, of the thickness of a thumb, even, as 
if turned, and with the end bluntly round- 
ed off, is held perpendicularly over it, and 
put in motion between the palm of the 
hand, like the mill used for making choco- 
late. The motion is at first slow, but is 
accumulated, and the pressure increased, 
when the dust, produced by the friction 
collects round the bores, and begins to ho 
ignited. 'This dust is the tinder which takes 
fire ; the women of Eap are said to he 
uncommonly clever at this process. In 
Uadack and the Sandwich Islands, they 
hold on the under piece of wood another 
piece a span long, with a blunt point, at an 
angle of about lib degrees, the point of the 
angle being turned from the person em- 
ployed. They hold the piece of wood with 
both hands, the thumbs below, the lingers 
above, so that it may press firmly and 
equally, and thus move it backwards and 
forwards in a straight line, about two or 
three inches long. When the dust that 
collects in the groove, produced by the 
point of the stick, begins to bo heated, the 
pressure and rapidity of the motion are in- 
creased. U is to be observed, that in both 
methods two pieces of the same kind of 
wood are used ; for which purpose, some 
of equally line grains, not too hard and 
not too soft, are the best, Both methods 
require practice, dexterity, anil patience. 
The process of the Aleutians is the first of 
these methods, improved by mechanism. 
They manage tile upright stick in t he same 
manner as the gimlet or borer which they 
employ in their work. They hold and draw 
the string, which is twice wound round it 
with both hands, the upper end turning in 
a piece of wood, which they hold with their 
mouth. In this way 1 have seen a piece 
»f lir turned on another piece of lir, pro- 
duce lire in a few seconds ; w hereas, in 
general, a much longer time is required. 
The Aleutians also make tire by taking 
two stones with sulphur rubbed on them, 
which they strike together over dry moss 
strewed with sulphur.— AW' hue'* I'oyoge, 
iii. 

TRANSLATION' OI‘ Till-: '(.HUTCHES INTO THE 
LA NT: L' ACES <ji AUYSSlNIA. 

The preparation of the Scriptures for 
this country is in great progress. Instead 
of printing the Gospel of »St. John, both in 
Ethiopia and Amharic, which w v as first 
proposed by the Uritislfand Foreign Bible 
Society, the four gospels, in those languages, 
arc on the point of being put to press, the 
types having been all prepared. 

Into the Tij»re Dialect, the late Mr. 
Pearce had translated, at the time of his 
death, the Gospels of *$t. Mark and St. 
Johfi. 

In the preparation of the Amharic Gos- 
pels for the press, progress is making to- 
wards a new grammar aud dictionary of 


that language ; all words and idioms not 
found in Ludolf being carefully noticed. 

By the dispersion of these hooks among 
the scholars of France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Greece, a general interest, 
it tnay be hoped, will lie excited in behalf 
of the ancient church of Abyssinia : and it 
is by the union of feeling, mid talent, and 
piety, that we may expect the Christians 
of Europe to contribute, under the Divine 
Blessing, to the revival of the full influence 
of the Gospel cm the Eastern Coast of 
A frica. ■ — J fissi.o n , Reg, 

THE WELLINGTON SHIELD. 

This magnificent trophy, executed in 
silver, richly guilt, together with two or- 
namental columns of the same costly ma- 
terial, has been completed, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Green, Ward, 
and Co., of Ludgate-street. It was or- 
dered in 1 N 1 4, by the Committee of Mer- 
chants and Bankers of London, as a splen- 
did record of the Duke of Wellington’s 
high achievements; but the time which 
lias since elapsed has not been thrown 
away : the subject has undergone the ful- 
lest study and reflection, the first artists 
have been employed, the designs and 
models have been made with the greatest 
taste, the workmanship has been directed 
with the utmost care and ability, and the- 
result is undoubtedly one of the finest pro- 
ductions of art ever executed in the pre- 
cious metals. 

We shall attempt a short description 
both of the shield and of the columns, 
which are meant as ornamental accessions 
to it, when placed among the other splen- 
did memorials of the illustrious General’s 
victories. 

I. 

The Siiic/:! is circular ; its diameter is 
about three feet eight inches. At llio first 
glance of tiie eye three concentric divisions 
strike the spectator, namely, a convex broad 
border of deadened gold richly ornament- 
ed in basso relievo, an inner circle of bur- 
nished gold radiating from the centre and 
slightly convex, and a bold group of 
figures in alto relievo, executed ill dead- 
ened gold, occupying the centre of the 
Shield. 

The central group, nobly prominent, 
and beautifully relieved by the radiant, 
ground on which it is placed, consists of 
fourteen equestrian figures, besides an alle- 
gorical representation of Fame, crowning 
the illustrious Commander ; and there are 
three prostrate figures under Ids feet, de- 
scriptive of* the violence, the devastation, 
and the despotism to which liis victories so 
happily put an eml. The Duke of Wel- 
lington himself appears on horseback in 
the middle, and he is surrounded by offi- 
cers who held important com mauds under 
him in the Peninsula. The grouping is 
most admirable. The Duke, without ap- 
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pearing detached from liis associates, is 
sufficiently distinct and striking; whilst 
the other officers fill the surrounding space, 
without producing any effect of crowd or 
confusion. Some of the countenances 
struck us as remarkable likenesses, espe- 
cially those of Lord Beresford and Sir L. 
Cole, which are both finished with a pre- 
cision and sharpness truly surprising in 
this sort of workmanship. 

The outer border is divided into ten 
compartments, representing the principal 
features of the Duke’s military life, up to 
the general peace of 1811, when the plan 
of this costly work was lirst adopted. Of 
course, the unparalleled triumph of Water- 
loo does not enter into the series of events 
here recorded ; but it must remain in- 
delibly engraved on every British heart to 
the latest posterity. The subjects of the 
different compartments are as follow 

l. The Victory of si*. in ye (Sept. ‘23, 1803). — Thu 
British cavalry and infantry, having left the ar- 
tillery, whose ptogrchb (being drawn hy bullocks) 
was too slow, advance, and overcome all oppo- 
sition; and the charge madebv the 1‘Jth regiment 
of Dragoons overthrows the Muhratlas, and de- 
cides tiie day. 

9. The Battle oj Vi mi era (August 21,1808). — This 
victory led to t lie delivery of T.hltnu. The charge 
of the 7 1st Highland regiment, which mainly 
contributed to the delcat. of the French, is here 
introduced. 

3. The Passage 0 / the Do tiro (May 12, ifl.'v)). — 
The City ol Oporto is here personified, surround- 
ed by women and children, wh.» receive \V» lling- 
tnn as their deliverer. The French are seen lly nig 
at liis approach. 

•}. Torres Vedras (March fi, Mil). — The Allied 
troops advancing from the lines and pursuing the 
enemy, whose flight is matked hy conflagraticn 
and famine. 

■'». Badajos taken hy Assault (April <», 1812).— 
This subject may he said to represent, the ron- 
<ptest nl the many strong holds on the frontiers 
of Portugal. 

<>. The /tattle of Salamanca (July 22, 1812). — 
The British army, having entered Spain, defeat 
the French under Murinoul, at Salamanca. Mar- 
ntoitt wounded. 

7. The /tattle of Viltnrin (June 21, 1813}.— 
Where the Usurp; r Joseph is defeated in person, 
the; females of his suite, baggage waggons, &c., 
taken, and the French eagles captured. 

8. 7 he Hattie if the Pyn ucc (ISIS). — An Oflicer 
is seen pluming the British colours on I lie heights, 
before which the Imperial standard isoverthrown. 
The city of llourdcuiix is personified, rising to 
welcome the British army, and hoisting the an- 
cient colours of France. 

9. The Entrance of Wellington into Toulouse 
(April 12, 18H). — Where all sexes and ages hail 
him as their deliverer; an oid Knight of St. 
lamia is seen grasping his hand, and welcoming 
him as the* restorer of the Bourbon Dynasty, &c. 

10. The Dukedom of Wellington con fern </ ; 18H). 
—Tite Duke, with the “ BAt**n de Marcschal** in 
his hand, kneeling before the Prince liigvut to 
receive the Ducal Coronet. 

< 2 , 

The Column* arc intended to represent 
the fruits of the victories depicted on the 
shield. They arc each about four feet 
three or four inches in height, including 
the figures of Fame and Victory, by which 
they are respectively surmounted. The 
body of each column is formed by the 
trunk of a palm-tree, with a capital of 
leaves : it stands on a triangular base, and 


is surrounded in each instance by three 
characteristic figures. 

A round the column, sustaining the figure 
of Victory, arc resting, in attitudes of re- 
pose, three Soldiers of the United King- 
dom, namely, a Jtriiish Grenadier, a High- 
lander, and ail Irish Light J nfunt rymau ,- 
each supporting the flag of his country, 
distinguished by the Hose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock. 'flic subjects described in 
basso relievo on the base are — Britannia 
awarding the laurel-wreath alike to the Army 
and Navy ; — A Bel u r n to the full occu- 
pation of the useful and ingenious Arts 
and The Old and Young joining in the fes- 
tive Dance. — Groups of military trophies 
and weapons are heaped up at the angles, 
as if no longer required. 

Around the column surmounted by the 
figure of Fame, are placed in quiescent 
attitudes three soldiers, emblematical of 
three of the nations whose troops the Duke 
commanded ; namely, a Portuguese, a Se- 
poy, and a Guerilla, who are supposed to 
have bound a medallion of the Duke 
among the folds of tlieir respective flags. 
Under each figure i:> a bas-relief, describ- 
ing the peaceful occupations of the several 
countries released from tlieir enemies; 
thus, under the Guerilla are Spanish pea- 
sants dancing, while the vine and the oxen 
denote the return of agriculture and flip 
vintage. Under the 1 Portuguese , the long 
neglected vineyard appears restored to its 
productive harvest j and beneath the Sepoy, 
a I Iiiuloostanee family reposes in peace, 
under the protection of the British Go- 
vernment, while a Warrior is relating an 
account of the Battle of Assaye, by which 
the country was freed from the ravages of 
the -Alaiiratlas. The guardians of the 
scene are, A Soldier of the I 'Alt Dragoons 
and a Sepoy , with a .Mahratta captive. 
Groups of military trophies and weapons 
ornament the corners of the base, as in the 
first column. — New Times. 

Of AMtATUKK OV THE CIRCLE. 

?«I. Seamarella, a Venetian geometri- 
cian, announces in the Gazelle of Venice 
of *2:hl Nov. 1821, that be has solved the 
problem of the quadrature of the circle, 
and that- lie is ready to demonstrate it in- 
controvertibly to all the mathematicians in 
the work!. According to M. Seamarella, 
the superficies of a circle is equal to the 
square of the proportional between the di- 
ameter of the circle and a line equal to 
three-fourths of the same diameter. It is 
also equal to the square of the circumference 
multiplied by half the radius, estimating 
their ratio as 7 to 21, and not as 7 to 
‘2*2, as Archimedes taught, IU. Seamarella 
further engages to solve all the most diffi- 
cult problems of this nature, in faccia a 
rjitnlcuw/uc Maternal icv. —New Monthly 
M agamic. 
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BRITISH INDIA . 

PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

LIGHT DRAGOONS. 

The Comraandcr-in- Chief in India is 
pleased to make the following promotion, 
until llis Majesty’s, pleasure shall be 
made known : 

8 tii Iiegt. July 23. Cornet A. C. Mac- 
murdo to be Lieut, without purchase, vice 
Hewett, who resigns, 17th July 1821. 

REGIMENTS OF FOOT. 

The Commander-in -Chief in India has 
been pleased to make the following pro- 
motions and appointments, until His Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure shall be made known. 

1st Foot. July 21. Ensign Colin Camp- 
bell to be Lieut, without purchase, vice 
William Wcthcrall, deceased, 23d June 
1821. 

Aug. 14. John Campbell, Gent., to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice A. A. Duff, 
deceased, 21st July 1821. 

17//* Foot. July 21. Assist. Surg. St. 
George Ardley, to he Surgeon, vice W. 
Max ton, deceased, 13th July 1821. 

Supermini. Assist. Surg. J. Mouat, 
M.D., to be Assist. Surg., vice Ardley, 
promoted, ditto. 

Aug - 6. Assist. Surg. J. O’ Bcirne, from 
half-pay of the 14th Foot, to be Assist. 
Surg., vice J. Mouat, whose appointment 
has not taken place, Gth August 1821. 

30 th Foot. Aug. 14 Supermini. Assist. 
Surg. Francis Seiv wright, to be Assist. 
Surg., vice Evans, deceased, 1 7fh July 1 821 . 

65th Foot. July 21. William U. Nonce, 
Gent., to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
O’Donnell, promoted, ,7th May 1821. 

87 th Foot. Aug. G. Dennis A. Cour- 
tayne, Gent., to be Ensign without pur- 
chase, vice Shipp, promoted, 4th May 1821. 

nizam’s service. 

July 21. Lieut. Kennedy, G7th Foot, is 
allowed to accept of a situation in the ser- 
vice of His Highness the Nizam. 

28. Lieut. Kelso, l Itli Light Dragoons, 
to accept an employment with the Troops 
of His Highness the Nizam. 

FURLOUGHS. 

July 21. Major Johnstone, 1 4 th Foot, 
to make a voyage to China, for his health, 
for nine months. 

28. The leave granted to Lieut. Garvey, 
30th Foot, in October last, to proceed to 
Europe on his private affairs, is cancelled 
at that officer's request. 


Paymaster Darby, 8tli Dragoons, to Ma- 
nilla, for twelve months, on his private af- 
fairs. 

Lieut. Franklin, 69th Foot, to Europe, 
for twelve months, on ditto. 

Aug. 3. The leave granted to Lieut. J. 
Roe, 30th Foot, in February last, to pro- 
ceed to Europe, on his private affairs, is 
cancelled at that officer's request. 

Lieut. ;uid llrev. (’apt. Franklin, 1 4th 
Foot, to proceed to Europe, for the re- 
covery of his health, for two years. 

The leave granted to Lieut. Campbell, 
/59th Foot, to return to Europe for the 
recovery of his health, is cancelled at the 
request of that officer. 

M I SCE LL A NE OUR 

TRANQUILLITY OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

AVwwjwr, on the North hank of the 

Nerbudtlu “ This spot, which a short 

period since annually witnessed the pre- 
sence of twenty or thirty thousand assem- 
bled Pindarries, is now occupied by a 
detachment of sepoys, whose numerical 
strength amounts not to one hundred men. 
With this inconsiderable force, the tran- 
quillity of an extensive tract of country is 
now preserved entire, and scarcely an In- 
dividual of its former plunderers is any 
where discoverable. The last of the ma- 
rauding chiefs, Shaik Daulloo, is occa- 
sionally heard of in the neighbourhood of 
Charwa and Muckrae, where his sudden 
appearance, with half a dozen ragged and 
hungry followers, throws the inhabitants 
in ft) a state of momentary alarm. This 
man, however, is certainly incapable of 
any extensive mischief ; lie seems, indeed, 
more intent on procuring a scanty supply 
of food, to satisfy the pressing calls of 
hunger, than desirous of pursuing a regu- 
lar system of plunder. The Shaik’s name, 
notwithstanding, is not wholly destitute of 
terror, as the following method of obtain- 
ing provisions, not unfrequently practised 
by him, will abundantly testify. He dis- 
patches a message to the “ Puttel,” or 
head-man of a village, desiring him to 
cause a quantity of food for the chief, and 
provender for his horse, to be placed be- 
neath a tree, which is pointed out on the 
skirts of the jungle, where lie lies con- 
cealed : in the event of failure in per- 
formance of these injunctions, a threat is 
thrown out of destruction to the place, 
and inhabitants, by tire and sword ! This 
stratagem, I am assured, seldom proves 
unsuccessful. A letter from the Amccl 
at Ilurda, or rather the Charge d’ Affaires, 
as that personage is at this time absent, 
brings information that Shaik Daulloo 
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had been surprised in one of his haunts, 
by a party of police from Chanva, but 
contrived to effect his escape, leaving his 
horse and spear behind him. As these tro- 
phies are secured, I shall probably receive 
further particulars in the course of to- 
morrow, when, if they prove of sufficient 
interest, you shall be made acquainted with 
the substance of them.” — Cut. Jour . , Sept . 
12, 1821. 


CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Depart ment. 

Aug. 31. Mr. Lawrence Kennaway, to 
be Assistant to the Magistrate of Allaha- 
bad. 

Sept. 11. Mr. 11. Urown, Judge and 
Magistrate of Jessore. 

Mr. James Curtis, Judge and Magis- 
trate of Utingpore. 

Mr. W. A. Pringle, Register of I)i- 
nagepore and joint Magistrate, stationed 
at Malda. 

Territorial Depart turn t . 

Aug. 17. Mr. II. Batson, to be Collec- 
tor of Etavvah. 

Mr. A. N. Eorde, Collector of Mora- 
dabad. 

Mr. R.\T. Taylor, Assistant to the Col- 
lector of Jounpore. 

Ur acral Depart meat . 

July 21. Brcv. Cupt. and IJeut. W. 
Price, ,7th regt. N. I„ ami Lieut. D. 
Ruddell, II. C. European Regiment, to 
be Examiners in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam. 

MILITARY A PPOI NTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, ike. 

STAFF AND GENERAl. AlH’OI NTM KNTS. 

July 14. Major- General Robert Sewell 
having been appointed to the Stall’ of the 
Indian Army, that officer is nominated to 
the Staff of the Presidency of Fort St. 
George. 

Lieut. W. II. Terraneau, 8th regt. 
N.I., to be Barrack- Master of 18th or 
Dacca Division of the Barrack Depart- 
ment. 

Aug. 7. Capt. E. B. Higgins, 25th 
regt. N. I., to officiate as Fort Adjutant 
of Fort William, during the absence of 
Capt. Wilkinson. 

11. Capt. Stephen, of Engineers, to be 
Garrison Engineer and Executive Officer 
at Allahabad, vice Tickcll. 

Lieut. G- M. Cooke, 15th regt, N. L, 
to be an Aide-de-Camp on the Personal 
Staff of I-Iis Exc. the Governor Gene- 
ral and Commander-in-Chief, from I Itli 
May 1821, vice Dickson, deceased. 

Capt. Robert Rich, 3d regt. N. I., to 
he Second Assist. Secretary, and First 


Assistant in the Department of Accounts 
to the Military Board, from 1 4th July 
1821, vice Dawes. 

1 7. Lieut, and Interp. and Quart. Mast. 
Wiggins, 1st bat. I5tli regt. N. I., to act 
as Garrison Engineer and Executive Of- 
ficer at Allygliur. 

EIGHT CAVALRY. 

Cornets permanently posted. 

July 20. The undermentioned Cornets 
are permanently posted to regiments as 
follows, and directed to join, with the ex- 
ception of Cornet Phillips, who is appoint- 
ed to do duty with 8th regt. Light Cavalry 
at Pcrtabgurh, until further orders. 

Windsor Parker, to O'th regt. Light Ca- 
valry at Mhow. 

It. F. Dougan, to 4th ditto, at Nee- 
much- 

C . E. T. Oldfield, 5th ditto, at Nus- 
sccrabad. 

J. Mackenzie, 8th ditto, at Pertabgurh, 
Oude. 

II. Clayton, 4th ditto, at Neeniuch. 

W. Benson, 3d ditto, at Muttra. 

B. T. Phillips, 7th ditto, at Kurnaul. 

F. Coventry, 1st ditto, at Ilnssingabad. 

K. P. Peunefather, 3d ditto, at Muttra. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

July 14. Sen. Major William Logie to 
be Lieut. Col., from 14th July 1821, vice 
Gibbs, transferred to the Invalid Esta- 
blishment. 

Aug. 18. Brov. Col. and Lieut. Col. 
John W. Adams, C. B., to be Colonel of a 
regiment, from 20th Feb. 1821, vice 
Morris, transferred to the senior list. 

Major T. Garner to be Lieut. Col. vice 
Adams, promoted, with rank, front 14th 
July 1821, vice Gibbs, invalided 

Major It. Pitman to be Lieut. Colonel 
from lull August 1821, vice Bradshaw, de- 
ceased . 

2d Regt. July 9. Lieut. G. Templcr is 
posted to 1st bat. 

iitfi Regt Aug. 18. Capt. and Brcv. 
Maj . S. Fraser to be Major, from 9tli Au- 
gust. 1821, in succession to Pitman, pro- 
moted. 

7 thRegt. July 31. EnsignW.M.N. Sturt 
is appointed Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 
1st bat, vice MacDonald. 

Oth Regt. July 14. Lieut, and Brov. 
(’apt. James Wilkie to be Captain of n 
company, from 1st July 1821, in succes- 
sion to Thomas, deceased. 

Ensign James Patrick Macdougall to 
be IJeut., ditto ditto. 

1C. Lieut. J. P. Macdougall is posted 
to 1st bat. 

Capt. J. Wilkie, and Lieut. II. B. Hen- 
derson are posted to 2d bat. 

l l/A Regt. July 9. Lieut. J.W.J. Ouse- 
Icy is posted to 1 st bat. 
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Lieut. J. Aitcliisou is removed from 1st 
to 2d bat. 

16th Regt. July 16. Lieut. Colonel T. 
Fenson is posted to 2d bat. 

Aug. 4. Major Durant is posted to 
2d bat., and Major Manners to 1st bat. 

nth Regt. July 9. Lieut. W. Dalzell 
is posted to 1st bat. 

19 th Regt. July 14. Capt. R. J. Dawes 
to be Major, from the 14th July 1821, in 
succession to Logie, promoted. 

Lieut, and 11 rev. (’apt. W. Ledlie to 
be Capt. of a company, ditto ditto. 

Ensign George Burney to be Lieut., 
ditto ditto. 

16. Major R. J. Dawes, Capt. W. Led- 
lie, and Lieut. W. II. Earle, are posted 
to 1st bat. 

Lieut. G. Burney is posted to 2d bat. 

Lieut. Col. W. Logie is posted to 1st 
bat. 

*22d Rcgl. July 22. Ensign R.R. Mar- 
grave is removed from 2d to 1st bat., and 
Ensign P. Middleton from latter to former 
corps. 

Aug. 18. Capt. C. T. Higgins to be 
Major. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. John Tulloeh 
to he Capt. of a company. 

Ensign C. Farmer to he Lieut, from 
14th July 1821, in succession to Garner, 
promoted. 

*2Hh Regt. July 14. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Samuel Watson to be a Capt. of 
a company, from 80th June 1821, in suc- 
cession to Dunsterville, deceased. 

Ensign 11. W. Bellow to he Lieut., 
ditto ditto. 

16. Capt. S. Watson and Lieut. W. P. 
Welland are posted to 1st hat. 

Capt. W. S. Wobh and Lieut. II. W. 
Bel lew are posted to 2d hat. 

noth Regt. Aug. J. Lieut. Aire is re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat.., and Lieut. 
Hugh Wilson from 1st to 2d bat. 

local Corps. July 14. Lieut. Colonel 
John Gibbs, of Invalid Establishment, to 
command the Cawnpore Provincial bat. 

Capt. Russel Martin, 7th regt. N.I., to 
command the Goruckpore Light Infantry 
Bat., vice Dickson, deceased. 

JCnsigns recently admitted and promoted , 

appointed to do duty. 

July 4. Ensigns J. Butler and II. R. 
Addison, to do duty with European regt. 

28. Ensigns Richard and Fred. Birch, 

' with 1st bat. 20tli regt. at Barrack pore. 

20. Ensign J. Woodburn, with Euro- 
pean regt. 

Ensign J. Wyllic, with 1st bat. 10th 
regt. 

Aug. 6. Ensign E. Rushworth, with 
European regt. at Ghazeepore. 

1JB. Ensign T. Cooke and O. Lomer 
are permitted to exchange corps. The 
former is accordingly posted to 26th regt. 
N. I., and the latter to European regt. 


RANK ASSIGNED TO CORNETS AND 
ENSIGNS. 

July 21. The Gov. General in Council 
is pleased to assign rank to the undermen- 
tioned Cornets and Ensigns from the dates 
expressed opposite their names respec- 
tively. 

Cavalry. 

Cornet W. Parker, 24th Nov. 1820. 
Cornet It. V. Dougan, 7th Jan. 1821. 
Cornet C.E. T. Ohllield, i 2th ditto. 
Cornet James Mackenzie, 18th ditto. 
Cornet II. Clayton 16th ditto. 

Cornet W. Benson, 16th ditto. 

Cornet B. T. Phillips, 16th ditto. 
Cornet. F. Coventry, 2d Feb. ditto. 
Cornet It. P. Pcnnefather, 4lh ditto. 

Infantry. 

Ensign H. Mackintosh, 9th Oct. 1820. 
Ensign John Foley, 9th ditto. 

Ensign A. K. Agnew, 15th Dec. ditto. 
Ensign J. G. Gordon, 2 2d ditto. 
Ensign John Wyllio, 7th Jan. 1821. 
Ensign R. J. II. Birch, 7th ditto. 
Ensign F. W. Birch, 7th ditto. 

Ensign John Woodburn, 7th ditto. 
Ensign I L It. Addison, 1 2th ditto. 
Ensign .1. E. Dawes, 12th ditto. 

Ensign John Butler, 12th ditto. 

Ensign II. B. Smith, 13th ditto. 
Ensign A. Watt, 13th ditto. 

Ensign \V. Palmer, 13th ditto. 

Ensign A. Clarke, 13th ditto. 

Ensign T. P. Ellis, 13th ditto. 

Ensign II. C. Boil can, 13th ditto. 
Ensign F. Beaty, lOthdisfo. 

Ensign D. Baldcrston, 1 8th ditto. 
Ensign J. Clark, 18th ditto. 

Ensign C. Chester, 18th ditto. 

Ensign J. B. 1). Gillian, 1 8th ditto. 
Ensign O. W. Span, 18th ditto. 

Ensign Robert McNair, 13th ditto. 
Ensign A. E. McMurdo, 13th ditto. 
Ensign J. Gresham, 16th ditto. 

Ensign A. Lee Durio, 16th ditto. 
Ensign A. Charlton, 16th ditto. 

Ensign II. Baseley, 16th ditto. 

Ensign W. Ilamner (deceased) 1 Gt li 
ditto. 

Ensign G. Wilson, 16th ditto. 

Ensign S. Long, 16th ditto. 

Ensign E. E. Ludlow, 16thditt 0 . 
Ensign J. Maclean, 1 6th ditto. 

Ensign B. Bygrave, 16tli ditto. 

Ensign C. II. Cobbe, 1 6th ditto. 
Ensign R. Stewart, 16th ditto. 

Ensign John Russell, lGth ditto. 

Ensign J. O. Oldham, 16tli ditto. 
Ensign W. A. Smith, 16tli ditto. 
Ensign E. Carte, 16th ditto. 

Ensign E. J. Betts, 16th ditto. 

Ensign J. Welchman, 16th ditto. 
Ensign J. T. Lowx*, 16th ditto. 

Ensign A. M. L. Maclean, 16th ditto. 
Ensign B. Scott, 16th ditto. 
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REGIMENT or ARTILLERY. 

July 27. 2d- Lieut. Chan. H. Wiggons 
is posted to 5th comp, .id hat. 

Aug. II. The following postings and 
removals of officers are directed to take 
place : 

Lieut. W. R. Maid man. to the 5th troop 
Horse Artillery. 

Lieut. W. CJeddcs from 2d to 3d troop. 

Lieut. J. Johnson from 1st to 2d troop. 

Lieut. T. B. Binglcy from 3d to 1st 
troop, 

Capt.D. Macalister to 5th comp. 4th bat. 

Lieut. \V. Counsell, from 4th comp. 
1st. hat. to 7th comp. 2d hat. 

Lieut. S. W. lieunett to 4th comp. 1st. 
bat. 

ENGINEERS. 

July 18. Capt. R. Tickcll, of Engi- 
neers, to be Superintendent of Canals in 
the Delhi Territory and adjoining dis- 
tricts, vice Blaue, deceased. 

Aug. 18. Lieut. George Hutchinson 
to be Captain, from 20th July 1821, in 
succession to Hyde, deceased. 

Ensign Henry De Bude to he Lieut., 
from ditto ditto. 

ORDNANCE. 

Aug. 4. Major M. W, Browne, De- 
puty Principal Commissary of Ordnance, 
to be Principal Commissary, vice Sher- 
wood, proceeding to Europe. 

Major George Suiney, of Artillery, to 
be Deputy Principal Commissary of Ord- 
nance, vice Browne. 

Medical establishment. 

July 16. Assist. Surg. T. E. Dempster 
is appointed to the Medical charge of the 
left wing 2d bat. 7th regt. N.l. at Cawu- 
pore. 

Assist. Surg. W. Glass is appointed to 
do duty in the General Hospital at the 
Presidency. 

27. Medical Staff are posted to Corps 
as follows : 

Surg. J. Shoolbred, 8th regt. N.l. 

Surg. S. Durham, 9th ditto. 

Surg. J. McDowell, 12th ditto. 

Surg. W. L. Grant, 14th ditto. 

Surg. R. Limond, 15th ditto. 

Surg. G. Campbell, 16th ditto. 

Surg. J. Hare, 1 8th ditto. 

Surg. G. Skipton, 22d ditto. 

Surg. J. H. McKenzie, 24th ditto. 

Surg. W. Adamson, 25tl\ ditto. 

Surg. W. C. Scott, 2Gtli ditto. 

Surg. G. King, 27th ditto. 

Assist. Surgs. G. Lawson, 1st hat. 5th; 
G. Webb, 1st bat. 10th; and C. Bellamy, 
2d bat. 14th regt. N.L, being Supernu- 
merary, are to be struck oil’ the strength 
of those battalions, and are posted to the 
2d bat. 3d, 1st bat. 6th, and 2d bat. 13th 
Native Infantry respectively. 
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Aug. 2. Assist. Surg. John Henderson 
is posted to 1st bat. 19th N.L from 26th 
June 1821. 

Assist. Surg. G. Angus, 10th reg. N.L, 
to the Medical charge of the Salt Agency 
Division at Barripore. 

11. Assist. Surg. G. N. Check, at- 
tached to the Civil Station of Gyah, is 
appointed to the Medical charge of that of 
Bancoorah, vice Assistant Surgeon C. 
Stuart, who exchanges for that of Gyah. 

INVALID establishment. 

July 14. Lieut. Col. J. Gibbs, 16th 
regt. N.I., is transferred at his own re- 
quest to the Invalid Establishment. 

Aug. 1 1 . Ensign It. W. Beatson, 1st 
bat. 11th reg., is appointed to officiate as 
Adjutant of European Invalids at Chu- 
nar during Lieut. Weston’s absence on 
special duty, in the room of Lieut. Wood, 
who will rejoin his corps. 

FURLOUGHS. 

.Tidy 14. Capt. II. W. Wilkinson, 9th 
regt. N.I., Fort Adj.of Fort William, is 
permitted to proceed to China, for the 
benefit of his health, for ten mouths. 

Aug. 11. Lieut. Col. J. D. Sherwood, 
of Artillery, and Principal Commissary of 
Ordnauce, to proceed to Europe, for the 
benefit of bis health. 

Assist. Surg. A. R. Jackson, 1st As- 
sist. Surg. of the Garrison of Fort Wil- 
liam, to proceed to China, and eventually 
to the Cape of Good Hope, for the benefit 
of his health, for twelve months. 

Ensign S. Corbett, 20th regt. N.L, to 
make a voyage to Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and eventually to China, for the 
benefit of his health, for six months. 

IS. Lieut. Col. T. M. Wcguelin, 1st 
regt. N.L, to proceed to Europe, on ac- 
count of his private affairs. 

Lieut. W. Sargent, 29th reg t. N.L, to 
make a voyage to New South Wales, for 
the benefit of his health, for tweve months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme Court , June 28. 

A case of very considerable impor- 
tance came before the Court, involving 
a legal question deeply concerning the 
Public, on which we believe a decision 
had not before been pronounced. The 
late R. Gould, last surviving partner of 
the firm of Gould and Campbell, died on 
the 9th instant, having by his last will and 
testament appointed John Palmer, Esq.* 
of the house of Palmer and Co., Agents, 
Calcutta, his executor. Mr. Palmer, be- 
fore leaving Calcutta on the 10th of Jan. 
last, executed a power of attorney in fa- 
vour of his partner Mr. Brownrigg, an- 

Vo*. XIII. 2 N 
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thorigtng him to apply for letters of ad- 
ministration, and to undertake the manage- 
ment of tlie estates of persons to whom 
Mr. Palmer was or might be appointed 
executor. It was doubted whether or not 
tliis general power of attorney gave Mr. 
Brownrigg a right to administer, in the 
absence of the executor, to the estates of 
persons dying in his absence, and subse- 
quent to the date of the power of attorney ; 
and application was made on behalf of 
certain creditors to the estate of Messrs. 
Gould and Campbell, for letters of ad- 
ministration of the estate. The Advocate 
General opened the case on the part of the 
registrar, and argued it at great length, 
on the general ground that the right of 
the executor does not attach until the tes- 
tator’s death, and that no person can dele- 
gate a power to another which he is not 
possessed of himself ; and also on the con- 
structions of the acts passed on this parti- 
cular point. Mr. Compton followed on 
the same side ; after which the Lord Chief 
Justice, without waiting for the arguments 
of the counsel on the other side, delivered 
his opinion on the case to the following 
effect: If not restricted by law, they 
might put all the creditors on an equal 
footing, and ordain them to receive pay- 
ment pari passu ; but the law has decided 
that debts on bond shall have a preference ; 
and also that thj executor shall have a 
preferable claim to the rest of the credi- 
tors for payment of his own debts The 
Act of Parliament referring to tliis case 
applies to persons being appointed execu- 
tors who arc not w ithin the jurisdiction of 
the Court; and therefore these persons 
must be supposed to have a right to grant 
powers of attorney, without being pre- 
viously clothed with the character of exe- 
cutors ; and as the Act says, “ such per- 
sons as arcor may be appointed executors,” 
it is evidently prospective. If in the case 
of the executor being absent, an attorney 
could not be appointed to act for him im- 
mediately on the death of the testator, the 
Court must necessarily appoint some per- 
son to administer in the mean time, which 
would, in a great degree, defeat the very 
object of the Act. The object of the Act 
was to secure the administration to the 
executor appointed by the will, in oppo- 
sition to die registrar and all other per- 
sons, by enabling him to appoint an attor- 
ney to act for him in his absence ; and if 
it were necessary that he, placed at a dis- 
tance, should know of his having become 
executor, before he could grant a power 
of attorney, a delay must necessarily take 
place, and a change of the property from 
one hand to another ; whereas by toe exe- 
cutor having power to appoint an attorney 
to act immediately on the death of the 
testator, toe property being in the power 
of the executor, or of his attorney for whom 
h4*i* responsible* continues ell along in 


toe bands of toe person appointed by toe 
will. The case was therefore determined 
in favour of Mr. Brownrigg; and toe 
costs on both sides were ordered to be paid 
from the estate. — Cal. Jour. 

FESTIVAL AT JUGGURNAUTH. 

We have been obligingly favoured, by 
a correspondent at Cuttack, with the fol- 
lowing statement respecting the native 
religious festival at Juggurnautli : 

“ On account of the lateness of the 
Hath Jathra tliis year, it was not expected 
that the assemblage of pilgrims would be 
great; but nothing like the falling off 
that took place (I believe) was antici- 
pated. Monsieur Jug in fact was almost 
deserted: and Messrs. Bramin, Pundit, 
and Co., threaten to remove his worship 
to a more centrical situation in India (the 
neighbourhood of Moradabad). Wc con- 
gratulate our friends in those parts on 
their good luck in toe prospects of such a 
visit. We are sorry to state that, from the 
epidemic, want, and exposure, the mor- 
tality amongst the few deluded wretches 
(comparatively) that did come was awful. 
We hope tliat from the signs of the times, 
the reign of Jug is drawing to a close, or is 
at least uponfthe decline. The pilgrims at 
this festival either would not or could not 
drag the Baths : and the priests of this 
vile superstition were obliged to call in 
other assistance. If toe natives are not as 
yet becoming Christians, we believe they 
are becoming less willing dupes to the 
Bramins. No devotee was found this sea- 
son to pave the way with his blood for 
Moloch. The sight, at the opening of 
the gates for the admission of pilgrims, 
would have melted toe heart of a savage. 
Numbers of expiring wretches were car- 
ried in, that they might die at the pol- 
luted and horrid shrine, instead of enjoy- 
ing their domestic comforts in their native 
villages. Who that witnesses or hears of 
such scenes but must long for the time 
when these vile, degrading, and worthless 
rituals will pass away, and the pure, sim- 
ple, exalting, and peace-giving religion of 
Jesus bless the benighted plains of Hin- 
doostan. John Bull in the East, July, 
1821. 


1NSTATXATION OF THE RAJAH OF 
TIFFERAH. 

(From a letter addressed to the Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal.) 

Dacca Dio . July 19, 1821.— <e Upon the 
representation of Ramgunga Manik, toe 
present Rajah of toe Tipperahs, Koonkies, 
and a few other tribes, the Supreme Govern- 
ment were pleased to examine his claims and 
pretensions to toe Bajee, and being satisfied 
upon these points, directed toe Judge iutd 
Magistrate of Zillah TTpperah to proceed 
with the installation of the Rajah... Jhe- 
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Council of Bramins liaving declared that 
any moment between ten minutes after ten 
o'clock a. if. and five minutes after one 
o’clock p. m. upon Thursday the 30th of 
Assaur, 1 228, Bengala, corresponding 
with the 12th instant, would he auspicious 
for ascending the Singhashun, the neces- 
sary preparations were made ; and those 
invited to witness the ceremony prepared 
about the 8tli to set out for Ageertollah, the 
residence of the llajah, where convenient 
temporary bungalows, built entirely with 
the hill bamboo, upon floors raised about 
three feet from the ground, anti elegantly 
furnished, were found ready for the party. 

Early in the morning of the 12th 
instant a very considerable bustle was 
created by the numbers of indigent Bra- 
mins, who had collected from all parts of 
the country ; about half past ten o’clock 
a. m. a few miserably armed men, mis- 
called sepoys, a considerable number of 
Burkandaz, Peodalis, Chobdars, anil every 
species of Cliakor lok, surrounded the 
bungalow in which the party had congre- 
gated, and in due form our equipages 
were announced as being in attendance. 
No sooner had the Judge taken his seat 
than a band of concealed minstrels, headed 
by a tattered disbauded drummer and fifer, 
formed into line, and commenced the most 
discordant attack upon our cars that ima- 
gination can conceive. About twenty paces 
distant from the line of bungalows, about 
thirty elephants, bearing flags with various 
devices, together with kettle-drums, form- 
ed into two lines, and led the way to the 
Itajbarry. 

Upon reaching the Itajbarry, the caval- 
cade halted, and the Judge’s party advan- 
ced through two lines to the foot of the 
steps Inkling into the verandah, whore they 
were met by the llajah *s officers of state 
and ceremony, who conducted them into 
the hall of audience, where we were hardly 
seated, before the llajah was announced. 

Shortly after our mutual compliments 
had passed, the Nazir came forward, bear- 
ing upon a silver salver the Khilaut which 
the Most Noble the Governor General had 
been pleased to confer upon the llajah ; 
upon which the Judge advanced to the 
west end of the Singhashun, or throne, 
and liaving addressed him in a concise 
speech, presented the Khilaut to him, which 
was immediately handed over to the Vizier 
by the Rajah, and they retired to a with- 
drawing room, where we shall leave the 
Rajah to his meditations and the trouble 
of robing ltimself, whilst we describe the 
hall of state and the Singhashun. 

The hall is about 25 feet high, 21 broad, 
and 83 long, having a blank wall to the 
northward, and two doors, each to the 
cast and west, leading into side ropms; 
the south side is open to the verandah, 
Having two pillars supporting the outward 
beam. The room was well furnished 


with a beautiful carpet, covering one-half 
of the floor, a mahogany table decked 
with flowers, and the usual apparatus for 
pawn, uttV, anil gulab, &c. ; abundance 
of fashionable chairs, wall shailee, and 
chandeliers. The Singhashun occupied 
the south east corner of the room, from 
whence it can on no account whatsoever 
he removed, during the life of the present 
Rajah ; it is composed of ivory, brass and 
wood, gilt and ornamented with various 
painted figures, the upper part an octagon, 
each side measuring about three feet, and 
sloping outwards, and having to the north 
and south, openings for ascent. It was 
covered with a richly gold-worked velvet 
carpet, liaving three kincob covered pillows, 
and was supported upon an octagon railed 
frame, by eight ill-looking griffins suspen- 
ded by the four corners from the beams of 
the ball, and immediately over the Sing- 
hasliun was a very richly cut a waning, from 
the centre of which hung a small white 
cow’s tail. The taut ensemble conveying 
ideas of “ simple elegance.” 

Our remarks had reached thus far when 
a flourish upon the Nakara declared the 
entrance of Malta llajah ltamgunga Ma- 
nik, wearing the Khilaut which but a few 
moments previously had been presented to 
him, having ornamented the tiara with a 
few feathers of the bird of paradise, and 
bis waist belt with a diamond-1 lilted dirk. 
II is appearance was truly elegant and 
majestic ; lie was preceded by bis council 
of Bramins (nine), who led the way to the 
north side of the Singhashun, and was 
followed by liis train-bearers and Officers 
of State. A portion of the SI tasters having 
been here repeated, a little of the water of 
the Ganges was thrown upon the feet of 
the llajah, upon which a Brim in com- 
menced unrolling and spreading upon the 
ground a piece of haftae exactly one cubit 
wide, upon which the llajah stepped and 
commenced his circuit of the Singhashun, 
repeating various portions of the Sliasters. 
As fast as the Rajah advanced, another 
Bramin followed, carefully folding up the 
cloth which the Rajah had trod upon ; the 
other Bramin accompanied the Rajah 
during three circuits of the Singhashun, 
prompting him in his lesson. Ibis cere- 
mony over, the Rajah commenced ascend- 
ing the Singhashun, when his train was 
supported by all the Bramins. Having 
left his slippers upon the uppermost step, 
he boldly stepped into the Singhashun, 
and with great dignity seated himself, upon 
which the Bramius collected themselves in 
front of him, repeating the portions of 
Sliasters, and occasionally sprinkling the 
Rajah with the holy water. 

The Bramins having hurried through, 
their work, the Hajah made his salam to 
the Judge, and directed his officers tabling 
forward the robes prepared for the Jubraj 
and the Burra Tliakoor. 

2 N 2 
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Shortly after, Cosseechunder, the bro- 
ther of the Rajah, was summoned and 
presented by the Sublia of the Rajah with 
the Khilaut of Jubraj or Successor ; the 
same ceremony was observed towards Kis- 
hen Kishon, the son of tlie Rajali, who 
was declared tlie Burra Thakoor, or Heir 
Presumptive. 

These persons having retired for tlie 
purpose of robing, we were conducted 
into the verandah to witness the coining of 
a few gold mohurs and rupees, which was 
conducted as follows, viz. A piece of 
mangoe tree, about four feet in length, 
was half buried in the ground, in the mid- 
dle of which was inserted a die, having the 
representation of a figure somewhat similar 
to our sign of tlie zodiac Sagittarius, and 
tlie Tipperah year ; upon this was placed 
a circular piece of gold, of the value of 
14 rupees, and upon this another die, 
containing the names of the Rajah and his 
llanee. A man w ith a sledge then struck 
the upper die, when the mohur dropped 
on one side complete. A .similar process 
was observed in making the rupees. 

During the stamping of the money, we 
were entertained with eleven discharges 
from two small dismounted guns, and 
which, to prevent accident, were only half 
charged and surrounded w'itli a mud-wall, 
and three discharges of musquetry, after 
"the manner of a running lire. At this mo- 
ment the Jubraj and Burra Thakoor made 
their appearance, when w r e returned to our 
seats. The Jubraj then presented his 
miz’r to the Rajah and retired to the front 
of the Singhashun, and seated himself 
upon a piece of unhemmed baftac, two 
cubits square, upon an old carpet, which, 
owing to the dampness of the terrace, being 
but newly made, was out of compliment 
allow-ed. The Burra Thakoor went 
through a similar ceremony, with this 
exception, that tlie llajah, did not return his 
salani. Afterwards followed the presenta- 
tion of nuz’rs to the llajah from all his 
establishment, the Sirdars of his hills, his 
Amlut, and all who hold farms or lands 
under him. 

The llajali having then turned toward 
the Judge’s party, made his salani, which 
we returned, and took our departure, as w e 
came, highly pleased and gratified at w hat 
we had seen, and the dignity, grace, 
elegance, and regularity w'ith which the 
whole scene was conducted. 

After our departure, the usual procla- 
mations were made, forbidding any per- 
sons to address th$xRujah, the Jubraj, or 
Burra Thakoor, in any other than their 
newly acquired titles. Alms, honours, and 
designations were then conferred upon all 
the Rajah’s household, and orders were 
* given for feasting the poor. 

- In the evening the Rajali w*ailed upon 
his European guests and presented to each 
at u» two or three of his own gold mohurs, 


some of which are probably on their way at 
the present moment to tlie Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society. We were afterwards 
regaled with a splendid dinner, fire-works, 
and a nautch. Thursday following we 
passed Shikar, and viewed the Rajah's 
country, after which we prepared for our 
separation, happy to meet, unwilling to 
part, and hoping to meet again.'* 

FIRli IN THE HONORABLE COMPANY'S 
DISPENSARY. 

Calcutta , Sept. 7, 1821.— A most des- 
tructive fire took place last night between 
the hours of seven and eight o'clock, at 
the H.C Dispensary; it was occasioned 
by the bursting of a bottle of spirits of 
nitre, which subsequently took fire by 
accident. The entire building occupied as 
godowns and shop, and the assistants apart- 
ments ; also nearly the whole of the me- 
dicines, and the surgical instruments, are 
destroyed. 

The value of the stores alone thus consu- 
med is at least t w o lacs of rupees ; but this 
is the least part of the injury sustained. 
Tlie loss is irreparable to the public ; agreat- 
er misfortune could hardly have occurred. 

The houses on each side of the dispen- 
sary were uninjured, and the fire quite got 
under, w r hen we left the spot at two o'clock 
this morning. — Hurk . 

Sept, 8. — We are sorry to acquaint our 
readers, that the short statement we gave 
in our paper of yesterday of tlie fire at the 
lion. Company's Dispensary, proves cor- 
rect in every particular, except that the hiss 
sustained is supposed to be considerably 
more heavy than we mentioned : very few 
of the surgical instruments, and only three 
or four cases, containing barks and salts, 
have been preserved from complete demo- 
lition ; of the building itself, nothing re- 
mains but the bare walls. The houses on 
each side, and in the rear of the Dispen- 
sary, are uninjured, though it was more 
than doubtful at about II o'clock whether 
l)r. Macwhirter’s dwelling could be saved. 
Mr. Lusliington's house and the post- 
ofiicc were also In great danger about the 
same time. Die Governor- General's sta- 
bles, which almost join tlie dispensary on 
the other side, were threatened more than 
once, but timely assistance from tlie en- 
gines saved them and Mr. Smoult’s pre- 
mises from destruction ; for had the for- 
mer caught fire, it would have becn very 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to have pre- 
served tlie latter. 

The tire was occasioned by the bursting 
of one or more bottles of spirits of nitre : 
the detonation this circumstance occasion- 
ed brought the assistants into the godown, 
where articles of this description were de- 
posited, to examine into the cause ; when, 
it is supposed, a drop from one of the 
shelves, or more probably the vapour of the 
liquid (which had no opportunity of es- 
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cnping, the godovvn being abut), caught 
the flame of the candle, and caused an im- 
mediate and awful explosion. Water was 
immediately sought for to quench the 
dame which followed the explosion ; but 
in the short space taken to go into the ad- 
joining room and return, the devouring 
element had gained such strength, that all 
hope of extinguishing it, unassisted* was 
abandoned. Had an engine been on the 
spot, and immediately used, it is likely it 
might have had the desired eflect ; but in 
the time taken to bring one, and to get 
bands to work it, the (lames bad assumed 
so terrific an ascendancy, that no reason- 
able hope could bo entertained of saving 
that part of the premises. The arrival of 
a large party of II. M 87tli, with engines 
and water buckets, gave additional hopes, 
and most undoubtedly, but for this cir- 
cumstance and the astonishing exertions of 
the officers and magistrates, the houses 
mentioned as having escaped uninjured 
would have been heaps of ruins. 

We cannot help saying we regret de- 
licacy forbids us to mention names, but all 
who witnessed the scene, as we did, from 
eight o’clock until two, must have ob- 
served Staff officers and officers of II. M.’s 
87th working as hard at the engines, and 
in securing water and properly disposing 
of it, as any of llie soldiers of the 87tli, 
though they exerted themselves very much. 
Several magistrates were conspicuous 
among the crowd in exerting themselves. 
—Ibid. 

longevity op veteran soldiers. 

A very curious instance of longevity in 
this country has just been brought to our 
notice, in the person of Serjeant Robert 
lioss, of the Pension Establishment, who 
began bis military career in the reign of 
George II. ltoss, it appears, cnlisled fnto 
the King’s Army in the year 1752, as a 
private in the Highland Regiment, com- 
manded by Col. Simon Eraser, and pro- 
ceeded to America, and continued on ser- 
vice there front that period till the year 

1762. He was engaged at the taking of 
Quebec, and was present at the death of 
the immortal Wolfe, on the heights of 
Abraham. On his return to England in 

1763, he enlisted into the Company’s 

Army, and arrived in India in the begin- 
ning of 1764, where he has continued 
since that period to the present, without 
any furlough to Europe. He was actively 
engaged in all the' perilous campaigns of 
the eastern parts of our territory ; has lost 
one eye, and has received eleven wounds, 
in different parts of his body. He w r as 
pensioned in 1798, in acknowledgment of 
a period of actual service of thirty-five 
years, and is now the oldest soldier in the 
dominions of the Company. He is 81 
yean of age. ltoss is at* present Cal- 
cutta, and has lately petitf* — ’ st 


Noble the Marquis of Hustings to relieve 
his difficulties by some additional bounty, 
and his Lordship has, under the very pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, generously 
granted this remarkable veteran’s prayer. 
— Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

As a companion to the above, we may 
place the following account of a veteran, 
who died lately at Madi as at the advanced 
age of 79. 

Serjeant Thomas Shell, of the Hon. 
Company’s Pension Establishment : he 
was one of the few survivors of the de- 
tachment under Col. Rail lie, when it was 
cut off by Ilydcr. In various engage- 
ments he had received 23 wounds, some of 
these in the battle with Ilydcr *s army. 
Ilis wife, who followed tin* detachment, 
and was then far advanced in pregnancy, 
was killed by a cannon-ball on that disas- 
trous day. Ilis eldest son was destroyed 
ill the massacre at Kamly ; his second son 
had not been heard of many years, and is 
supposed to have perished at sea : of thir- 
teen children only the two youngest sur- 
vive him. This hardy veteran never spoke 
of the battles and services in which he had 
been engaged but when urged to it; this, 
with his modest and inoffensive maimers, 
obtained for him the respect of his acquain- 
tance and associates. He would boast that 
he was never in debt, and that in his fid 
age he was independent, lie had the high- 
est respect for his lum. employers, whose 
bounty conferred this independence upon 
him ; and by whose paternal care those va- 
luable institutions were upheld, which fos- 
tered and educated his children, as well as 
those of his companions in arms . — At ad. 
Gov. Gaz. 

SUTTEE NEAR CALCUTTA. 

“ On Wednesday, Aug. 8, 1821, Tarra- 
nce Churn Bonncrjcc, a man of considera- 
ble wealth and respectability, diedat Sulkea, 
about one o’clock, after a long illness of 
nearly a year’s duration, apparently much 
regretted by the native population. This 
melancholy event gave occasion to another 
human sacrifice, in the person of the wife, 
or rather widow* of this Raboo. 

The victim was an uncommonly pretty 
woman, of 1 7 or 1 8 years of age, and in 
appearance and aspect so interesting, that 
her unhappy and untimely fate created an 
unusual degree of sympathizing pity in a 
surrounding mob of thousands, who, on 
other similar occasions, by the bye, I must 
remark, I have not noticed to be much 
given to the “melting mood,** Rut the 
high rank of the deceased, and the great 
personal beauty of the victim, gave un- 
usual interest and importance to this Suttee, 
and rendered the tragical spectacle; very 
imposing. The devotee was. thfe only 
daughter of a man of caste equally high 
with her deceased husband, and of greater 
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fortune : so that that fear* which too often 
embitters a widowed life, the fear of un- 
known privations and distresses, and all the 
whips and arrows of poverty, scorn and 
neglect, could have had no influence in 
leading to this self-offering of a life, which 
might have been protracted many years in 
the comfortable enjoyment of affluence. 
But such, alas ! is the unaccountable de- 
lusion of those female votaries of super- 
stition, that nothing on earth appears ca- 
pable of arresting the mad design of des- 
truction when once taken. The blandish- 
ments of fortune, the sight of sorrowing 
friends, the potency of maternal affection, 
the prospect of the most excruciating death, 
all, all seem lost and dead in their estima- 
tion. It is lamentable, however, to ob- 
serve, that in this instance, as in most in- 
stances of the kind, I fear, the unhappy 
woman was hurried to her doom in the 
first paroxysms of her grief. I have stated 
that her husband's demise occurred about 
one o'clock ; and at five, the widow was 
called to the awful pile. Such indeed was 
the zeal and anxiety of the surrounding 
relatives (I mean those on the side of the 
deceased, for 1 did not find that any other 
were present at the ceremony) to close the 
abominable rite with the setting sun, that 
in despite of the Tannah’s interference, 
they would not wait the arrival of the 
urttal orders from the magistrates. In fact, 
it is probable that she was committed to the 
flames even before any report reached him 
of the circumstances at all ; and at six 
o'clock the glowing ashes of this interest- 
ing individual were all that could be seen. 

I need not describe the ceremonies of 
the melancholy occasion ; they have been 
become trite, and can afford no pleasure in 
the perusal : suffice it therefore to say, that 
this fair victim met her doom with mag- 
nanimous fortitude. After distributing 
alms, to the amount of 15 or 16*, 000 ru- 
pees, she performed the usual Poojahs, and 
went into the pile with so much steadiness 
and composure, as to attract general ad- 
miration, which was accordingly expressed 
in loud shouting of Hurry bool ! Her suf- 
ferings must have been short. No noise 
was heard: no strugglings seen .” — John 
BvH in the East. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND STATEMENT OF 
THE WEATHER, &C. IN LOWER REN UAL, 
FOR JUNE 1821. 

The Weather. — From the 1st to the 10th 
of the month the weather has been chiefly 
clear, with hot scorching southerly winds : 
from the . 1 1th to the 27th the weather 
IMbten mostly cloudy and pleasant ; from 
toe 28 tb to the 30th the atmosphere has 
beep close and sultry, particularly during 
and in some districts showers 
Jim been frequent, and often heavy, with 
dwaifMffo & W. winds. 


The Waters o£ the Ganges and Magritty. 
The average rise, from the commence- 
ment to the 1 8th of the month, has been 
from one and three-quarters to two inches 
per 24 hours; from the 19th to the 30th 
inst., the rivers have risen to about three 
feet : altogether the entire rise during the 
month has been about six feet. The larger 
pinnaces and the heavier boats of burden 
have succeeded up and down the Bhagritty 
since the 20th inst. 

The Indigo Plant.— In general the in- 
digo plants have thriven subsequent to the 
11th of the month, in most quarters. Se- 
veral planters in the Kishnagur and Moor- 
si mdabad districts have commenced manu- 
facturing on the 24th instant, and some 
planters as early as on the 16tli. The 
planters in the districts of Nattoor, Maldah, 
and the southern boundaries of Bangle- 
poor, may also begin to manufacture in 
the earlier part of July. The crops were 
far from being promising, as to appearance, 
at the end of the month, owing to the 
greater part of the March cultivation hav- 
ing failed. The fields having undergone 
three and four resowings in most districts, 
and the greater part of the plants of each 
resowing alio having mostly failed, most 
of the planters chiefly now depend on the 
moderate rise of the rivers, and favourable 
weather, to bring forward the Bysack and 
Jet’h plant, which on the 3()th inst. were 
chiefly small, and about a month backward 
to that of last year ; and should the ex- 
pectations of most planters even take place, 
the greater portion of the Jet’h plants will 
at least require from 35 to 40 days longer 
growth (to 10th Aug.) before they can be in 
a ripe state, and fit for manufacturing ; 
which circumstance, according to the late 
average of years, is not very likely to oc- 
cur, particularly the latter sowings of 
Jet'h, on the Lower Diaree lands. 

The Grain and other Seed Crops . — These 
are also about a month back, when com- 
pared to those of last year, chiefly to the 
districts of Nattoor, Maldah, and the 
southern boundaries of Banglepoor dis- 
trict, where the Ilyots have been rather 
unfortunate latterly from want of rain, 
notwithstanding the latter mentioned dis- 
tricts had shared of the copious showers of 
March. But the showers were greatly de- 
ficient in the months of April, May and' 
June, which have been the cause of the 
failure of the greater part of the indigo 
and grain crops. The periodical rains of 
this season commenced about the 13th of 
the month, and have set in very moderate 
in most districts, and in a great measure, 
revived the indigo, as well as the Choit and 
Bysack grain crops, which latter were 
greatly parched; the weeding of theqe 
fields having been completed during the 
month, and also the business of weed- 
ing the Jet'h grain-fields is now in pro- 
gress. 
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The Midberry (Toot) still continues to 
prosper in its growth. 

The Roads between the Presidency and 
Rqjjamahl. — Owing to the rains having set 
in, very few travellers have been observed 
to have travelled by dawk, up to the end of 
the month ; and the roads have been also 
injured in a slight degree, owing to the 
traverse of village hackeries. 


DISEASE OF LOQ, OR STROKE OF THE WIND. 

The following account of an extraor- 
dinary and formidable disease, prevalent in 
Bundlckund, is taken from a letter, addres- 
sed to the editorof the Calcutta Journal : 

“ * Tn addition to the cholera, which has 
been doing much mischief all around us, 
the natives have been afflicted with an 
equally terrible and unaccountable ma- 
lady, which they call Loo. I never heard 
of it till I came to Bundlccund ; but I 
have learnt that it commits great havoc 
here, in all unusually hot seasons (which 
this has been. ) I ain not prepared from 
personal observation to give a minute, or 
very accurate account of this disease, as I 
have not seen a case, though hundreds are 
attacked daily ; for they are either killed 
or cured before one can see them. A very 
intelligent native of this place mentioned 
to me, on my arrival here, that such a dis- 
ease was very common in hot seasons, and 
from his description of it I thought it 
must be what is called a Stroke of the Sun ; 
in its mode of attack it very much re- 
sembles that : for example, five or six 
people walking along the road close to 
each other, will be all knocked down at 
the same instant, whilst others, fifty yards 
behind or before them, feel nothing un- 
usual ; they pass with impunity the spot 
where the former have been struck, lmt 
arc very apt to be overtaken by a pes- 
tilential blast of a similar kind, before they 
proceed far ; if immediately soused with 
cold water, they feel scarely any bad effect 
from it, but if not, they die. To produce 
the disease, it is not necessary that they be 
exposed to the sun: for yesterday six or 
seven people sitting together in a comfort- 
able cloth-shop in the bazar, were all at- 
tacked at the same instant. The natives, 
with an appearance of truth, attribute it to 
a hot puff of wind getting in at their 
mouth and nostrils. It attacks only dur- 
ing the heat of the day, and no native of 
Bundelkund moves abroad at this season 
without his stuffed cold- weather jerkin, 
and a similar covering for his head and 
face ; and this they tell you is to prevent 
the Loo . I am not linguist enough to 
know what they mean by Loo, but I am 
inclined to think it is the same word as the 
Scotch Lqw, and a Persian word pro- 
nounced exactly in the same way, and both 
bearing' the same signification, a biaxe or 


fame . If the person seized Is slow in re- 
covering his senses, a powerful emetic has 
wonderful effect. The Judge mentions 
an instance which occurred last year, of 
several Company’s kulasecs walking toge- 
ther along the road, being ull instantly 
killed by the same cause.’ 

Such is the interesting description with 
which I have been favoured by my corres- 
pondent, and it is just full enough to ex- 
cite a wish to know more concerning the 
nature and origin of this formidable dis- 
ease. It would appear to depend upon 
some peculiarity in the climate of the dis- 
tricts where it prevails ; and the puffs of 
heated wind which have been assigned as 
the cause, I should, d priori, expect to be 
more frequent in Bundelkund than perhaps 
in any other part of India. Though not 
intimately acquainted myself with the cli- 
mate of that province, I have more than 
once passed through it, and had occasion 
to observe the influence on the general 
state of the atmosphere of the rocky emi- 
nences which are there numerously scat- 
tered over the surface. Those piles of 
granite, rising abruptly from the plain, 
like bold islets out of the ocean wave, 
become intensely heated by the sun’s rays, 
and the materials of which they are com- 
posed (oh, hornblende, mica, felspar and 
quartz), possessing great powers both of 
radiation and reflection, the air, in passing 
over them, may be supposad to acquire a 
very elevated temperature, sufficient to 
destroy both animal and vegetable life, and 
even to injure the organic structure. The 
heated currents so formed will be but par- 
tial, however, and meet the traveller only 
in particular directions, depending on the 
figure of the hill, its various angles, and 
the general course of the wind at the time. 
It is impossible to say, too, what influence 
may be exerted by the resplendent surface 
of some of the rocks and their different 
aspects, concentrating the healed rays, and 
forming them into a focus at particular 
points, like what we observe in the beau- 
tiful experiments of Picket and Leslie : 
all this is matter of conjecture, hut if it 
serve as a hint to those who have more op- 
portunities of observation, and leisure to 
prosecute their inquiries, I shall not con- 
sider it as thrown out in vain. To your 
medical and philosophical readers, at 
least, the subject must be one of interest, 
and with them for the present I shall 
leave it.” 

WEATHER— CHOLERA, &C. 

Delhi , Aug. 13, 1821.—“ This morning 
early it commenced raining here very 
heavily w ith a strong wind from the east, 
and, what is very unusual in this port of 
India, it continued night and day' ifbtf 
nearly 60 hours, at the end of which; time 
several hundred houses were washed down 
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m the city litid the environs, and at least 
50 people, from the first to the last were 
killed by the falling in of the roofs and 
walls ; the dry season had been unusually 
hot, and the rains did not set in before the 
6th of July, but we had only a scanty 
supply until to-day. ** — Bomb. Gaz. 

Ghazecporc, Aug. 22, 1821. — “ It is 
with great pleasure wc observe that the 
cholera morbus and other diseases so fatal 
in India, have entirely left this station : 
there are but few bad cases in the regi- 
mental hospital.** — Cal. Jour . 

Unpa id . — I iCt tors from this quarter men- 
tion that Dr. Wallich was then at Catman- 
doo, enjoying the delightful climate of 
that valley, which, at this season even, is 
seldom hotter than 7 6 W , and usually rang- 
ing from 73° to 7 6° during the day. The 
season had been, however, comparatively 
much hotter than usual in these moun- 
tainous regions, for many peaks and ridges 
that were usually covered with snow all the 
year round, were bare in June and July 
this season, and shewed their summits of 
black granite. — Ibid, 

Moorskedabad, Scjtt. 6 , 1821.—“ We 
have had such succession of heavy rain, that 
the country is completely inundated ; many 
of the old houses in the city have come 
down, and a poor old sepoy, who was 
cooking his victuals in a inud-wal l build- 
ing near Nashaul-Bang, was killed by the 
failing of the wall. It is repeated by the 
natives, that the inhabitants of several 
villages have been compelled to quit them 
and take refuge in higher parts of the 
country.** — Ibid. 

Cuttack District, Sept. 1, 1821.—“ Since 
the commencement of the rains, on the 22d 
of June, wc have enjoyed a cool and re- 
freshing atmosphere, in comparison with 
what wc had endured previous to their 
setting in. The season altogether was 
considered the hottest that had been ex- 
perienced for a great number of years. So 
insufferable was the beat, during the month 
of May, and part of June, that even the 
natives were scarcely able to bear its exces- 
sive oppression. 

“ Sickness prevailed in some degree, 
but not more so than is usually the case 
during the hot season of the year. At 
Balasorc, that scourge, the cholera, raged 
for some time with its accustomed vio- 
lence, and numbers of unfortunate beings 
daily fell victims to its destructive influence 
there, as well as at most places where it 
makes its appeacance; it confined itself 
principally to the poorest class of natives, 
who, from their being more numerous, as 
well as destitute of the comforts, and often 
the common necessaries of life, aye gene- 
rally the greatest sufferers. At Cuttack, 
%*oTee, and the outposts, a few solitary 
instances of cholera have occurred; some 
proved fatal, whilst others, where 


timely medical aid could be resorted to, 
have speedily yielded to the administration 
of medicine. The rains have as yet been 
moderate, but plentiful for all the purposes 
of cultivation, ami the Ryots are in con- 
sequence looking forward to the pleasing 
prospect of an abundant harvest, which 
they expect, will amply repay them for their 
toil, and at the same time, it is to be 
hoped, have the effect of lowering the 
price of grain, which has been rapidly ad- 
vancing, although far from being scarce.** 
—Did. 

We regret to learn, by letters from the 
interior, that the cholera has been very des- 
tructive at Rampoor, Futihghur, Myn- 
poorec and Saugur. — Ibid. 

RAJAH OnWINT SING, MINISTER TO THE 

NAZIM OF BENGAL, INVESTED WITH THE 

KRLLAUT OF CONGRATULATION. 

Moorshcdabad, Aug. 6, 1821.—“ On 
Thursday, 2d inst. the agent of the Most 
Noble the Governor-gen. at Moorsheda- 
bad held a public durbar, for the purpose 
of investing Rajah Odwint Sing with the 
kellaut of congratulation, conferred by the 
British Government., on his being appoint- 
ed Dewan, or Minister, to his Highness 
the Nazim of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
At 1 2 o’clock the Rajah arrived, and was 
invested with the customary dress of 
honour in due form, and received at the 
same time a horse, handsomely caparison- 
ed, in the presence of all the natives of 
rank and family in the city ; after which he 
proceed to wait on his Highness the Nazim. 

None of the gentlemen of the station 
were present, which I believe was in con- 
sequence of a very serious Indisposition of 
his Highness the Nawaub Nazim.— Cal. 
Jour . 

FUNERAL OF SHOJA1F OOL MOOLKH, LATE 
KOUBA1I OF BENGAL. 

Moorshcdabad , Aug. 9, 1821.— On the 
morning of the 7th inst. took place the 
funeral of his late Highness Sliojah-ool 
Moolkli, Maiibaurruck ood Dowlah, Ali 
Jali, Syed Zein ood Deen, Ali Khan, Ba- 
liadoor, Feroze, Jung, Soubali of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. Very early in the 
morning two companies of H. M. 17th 
foot, and five companies of native infantry, 
with two six-pounders, under the command 
of Major Beck, rendezvoused in the choke, 
during the period the ceremonial of bathing 
the corpse was performing. At eight, the 
procession comlnenced, preceded by the 
guns and troops, with reversed arms, the 
band of his Majesty’s 17th playing a 
solemn march, after which came the body 
on a kind of bier covered with green velvet, 
over which was carried a canopy of the 
same materials. Then followed the ele- 
phants, state horses, and troop* of the da- 
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ceased, with muffled kettle-drums, the 
whole procession moved at a slow pace 
towards Jaflbr Gunge, the burial-place of 
the Nazims, about two miles distant from the 
city; and was attended, during the whole 
distance, by the Agent of the Governor 
General and the Civil Surgeon of the sta- 
tion, on foot. On the arrival of the corpse 
at the place of interment, three vollies 
were lived by the troops, after which, tiy 
minute guns, corresponding with the age of 
his Higl mess. The whole of the cere- 
monial was conducted with the utmost 
precision, through excellent arrangements 
made by Major Reck. The conduct of the 
troops was exemplary, and the regularity 
of their movements, after having pre- 
viously performed a fatiguing march uf 
nearly nine miles, was highly creditable to 
their oflicers. 

His late Highness ascended tlicmusnud 
in 1810; his reign affords but a small field 
for the biographer, and, I regret to say, 
much less for panegyric. Had his High- 
ness been more select in the choice of Ills 
companions, it is probable that he would 
have obtained the esteem and respect of the 
inhabitants of the city; avariccliis ruling 
passion, weak and undecided in his judg- 
ments, given up to every kind of de- 
bauchery, and guided by the councils of 
a set of interested and designing indivi- 
duals of the lowest class, their pernicious 
advice was highly prejudicial to his inte- 
rests ; his temper, naturally had, was so 
worked upon by the machinations of these 
unprincipled characters, that he was at 
variance with the whole of his family. — 
Cal, Jour. An g. 13. 

CD ILK KM' VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 
SKi.I'KITIFS, 

JBtty.] [Sill. 

Prem. Sept, l .‘, 1 8*2 1 . Prcm, 

Rs.As. Ks.As* 

I#J n \ Six per Cent. I.oan Obligation, » 

* 1 j is Ip to 1520 | 11 ” 

( Acknowledgments of Loan of 1 - 4 
7 l2 t ihc 1st May ) ' 

LIST OF THE PASSENGERS AND SHIP’S COM- 
PANY LOST ON HOARD THE SHIP I.AOY 

J.U SUING TON. 

Passengers, 

Cant. Hampton, 1st hat. 7lh regt. Ma- 
dras N. I.; Ensign Wright, 1st bat. ‘21st 
regt. Madras N. I. ; Mr. Wilson ; Mr. 
/Rousseau ; Mr. Rousseau’s child ; a 
native woman ; a child ; three China 
men ; a Cook ; Cundapah, servant to Mr. 
Hills; and Captain's Cook, a native of 
Madras. 

Ship's Company. 

Mr. Lister, 2d mate ; Abram Dickson, 
William Johnson, Alex. Mac Donald, 
John Bathurst, and James Sharp, seamen ; 
John Wood, baker of the ship ; William 
Cass and Richard I'oopc, hoys. — Mad. 
Gov. (!a%. Aug. 28. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 7^* 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Srpt. 1 1. Ship Rochester, Sutton, from 
Portsmouth 18th May. 

19. Ship Medway, Wight, from New 
South Wales 23d July. 

— Ship Forbes, lloc, from Rangoon 
Aug. 2-1. 

Depart ures. 

Sept. 18. Ship Susan, Collingwood, for 
China. 

— Ship Almorah, Winter, for China. 

Statement of Shipping in the lirer Hoogly, 
on the 1 st o f Sept. 1821. 

Vessels. Ions. 

lion. Company's ship 1 550 

Free Traders, for Great Britain 12 5/123 


Ditto for China 1 1J6 

Country Ships for China 3 1,902 

Country ships for London 2 1/132 

Ships and Vessels employed in 

the Country Trade. 23 8,00*4 

Laid up for Sale or Freight... 23 10,235 

American Vessels d 1,431 

French Vessel 1 102 

Portuguese Vessels 3 1,00*2 

►Siamese Vessel 1 350 

Total 7d 31 ,()‘)S 


ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From Fn gland : Mrs. Mae Kenzie ; 
■Miss A. Booth; J. Mac K il lop , I\sq. ; 
Mr. J. H. Mac Kenzie, surgeon ; Messrs. 
E. Tandy and J. Gull, free merchants; 
Captain J. Anderson, 27lh Bengal Inf,; 
•Messrs. S. Williams, IE IT. Miles, J. F. 
Bradford, G. Lawrence, Bruce Boswell, 
and R. Williams, cadets ; Messrs. T. I*. 
Osliorougb, and J. Dewar, free mariners. 

HI JIT US. 

Jam IJ. At Bareilly, Mrs. J. W. S. 
Conway, of a sou. 

27. The lady of the Rev. J. Clow, Mi- 
nister of the Scotch Church, of a daughter. 

July 'JO. Mrs. M Locken, wife of Mr. 
11. For ken, of the Hon. Company’s Ben- 
gal Marine, of a sou. 

23. The lady of (’apt. Thomas Baker, 
Commander of the ship Nearchus, of a 
daughter. 

Ang. 11. At Futtyghur, the lady of 
Major C. N. Fagan, of a daughter. 

12. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. John 
.Jenkins, of his Majesty’s 1 1th Eight Dra- 
goons, of a son. 

15. At Allahabad, the lady of Captain 
R. Tiekell, of Engineers, of a son. 

19. At Kidderpore, Mrs. T. Jones, of 
a son. 

23. Mrs. M. C. Radcliff, of a daughter. 
— At Patna, the lady of W. Money, 
Esq., of a kou. 

27. Mrs. W. T. Becby, of a daughter. ■ 
og Mrs. H. C- Michael, of a soul ' 
Vol. XIII/ 2 0 
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30* At Haosi, the lady of Capt. rSwin- 
hoe> 14th regt. N. I., of a son. 

. — Mrs J. Nicholas, of a son. 

31. In Chowringhee lane, the lady of 
Lieut. C.Paton, Assist. Sup. Public Build- 
ings, Lower Provinces, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. Gonsalves, of a son. 

_ — At Mymensing, Mrs. James Rad- 
clitfe, of a son. 

Sept. 3. Mrs. James Collins, of a son. 

5. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. H. B. 
Armstrong, Adjutant of his Majesty’s 14th 
Foot, of a soil. 

6. At Goruckporc, the lady of Robert 
Mertins Bird, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
of a son. 

8. At the Presidency, the lady of A. 

" G. Paterson, Esq., of a daughter. 

10. At Barrack pore, the lady of Capt. 
Dacre, of 1st. bat. 1 2th regt. N. I., of a son. 

12. At Moorshedabad, Mrs. P. McDer- 
mott, of a daughter. 

13. At Gyah, the lady of W. J. Tur- 
quand, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

16. In Colingah, the lady of W. Davis, 
Esq., of a son. 

17. The lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq., 
of a son. 

20. Mrs. W. D’M. Sinaes, of a son. 

— The lady of J. P. Ward, Esq., of 
the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

MA Hill AGES. 

June 1. At Cawnpoiv, Mr. J. A. Fos- 
cholo, of Dacca, Plead Assistant in the 
office of the Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral, to Miss M. S. Lawrence. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. A. Noil is, As- 
sistant in the Secretary’s Office of the Board 
of Commissioners, to j\JKss S. George. 

July 12. At Dinapore, Lieut, and Adjt. 
Lloyd, 2d bat. 18th regt. N.I., to Char- 
lotte, third daughter of Brev. Capt. Wil- 
liams, his Majesty’s 59th Foot. 

18. At the Cathedral, J. llycroft Best, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, to Georgiana, 
daughter of Wm. Nathan Wright He welt, 
Esq., formerly of this establishment, and 
how of Weston Green, in the county of 
Surrey. 

— At Dinapore, at the house of Col. 
Macgregor, commanding his Majesty’s 
59th regt. of Foot, Lieut. M. Nicholson, 
of the 15th regt. N.I., to Miss J. D. Moo- 
die, eldest daughter of the late J. Moodic, 
Esq., of Melscttec, Orkney. 

25. At Nusscerabad, by Brigadier Gen. 
Knox, commanding at that Station, C. W, 
Welshman, M.D., to Miss C. Eliot. 

Sept. 1. At St.John’s Cathedral, IT. 
P. Russell, Esq., of the Civil Service, to 
Louisa, fourth daughter of Lieut. Col. 
SherwOod, of the Artillery. 

_ : At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. S. J. 

■ ; AVakclhi, of the Hon, Company’s Ma- 
rlur-i fo.I&s H. A, -Hetbon, 


I. At Cuttack, Mr, Richard Lind* 
say, to Miss Clara Charles, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Charles. 

7. At St. John's Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Lieut. Henry Pennington, to 
Miss Elfrida Cassandra Willoughby. 

13. At $t. John’s Cathedral, Mr. D. 
R. Hodgkinson, Assist. Apothecary of the 
PI on. Company’s Service, to Miss Mary 
Ann Forth. 

15, At St. John’s Cathedral, Lieut. A. 
Suter, of his Majesty’s lloyal Scots, to 
Miss Eliza Mercer. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Geo. 
Chiene, shipwright, to Miss Maria Passos. 

17. At St. John’s Cathedral, R. L. N. 
Irvine, Esq., Lieut.- in his Majesty’s 87th 
regt. , to Miss Mary Anne Williams. 

— . At St. John’s Cathedral, Poyntz 
Stewart, Esq., M.D., Civil Surgeon, How- 
rah, to Miss Stathara, daughter of Capt. 
Robt. Monteath Statham, of the St. He- 
lena Establishment. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. M. 
Ryan, of the Plon. Company’s Marine, 
to Miss Catherine Merryman. 

f; DEATHS. 

June 10. On board the Sir Stephen 
Lushington, Capt. W. Perkins, 10th regt. 
N. I. 

July 13. Mrs, Dorinda Cornelius, wife 
of Mr. Henry Cornelius, aged 33. 

18. Louisa Marcus, daughter of J. P. 
Marcus, Esq., of Naunsaugur, near Arrali, 

20. Louisa Matilda, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Alexander Harrison. 

22. At his dwelling-house in Entally, 
Puddoopokur, after a painful and linger- 
ing illness of ten months, Mr. 11. Beck, 
sen., of Little Charles Street, Westminster, 
in the county of Middlesex, and late a 
Captain in the Country Service, leaving 
a widow, a son and two daughters, to be- 
moan their irreparable loss. 

24. Of the spasmodic cholera. Master 
Richard, son of John Smith, Esq., of 
Purnea, aged nine years. 

26. At. sea, on board the ship Rochester, 
Miss Mary Carshore. 

29. Peter Davidson, Esq., of Bhaugh- 
pore, aged 32. 

Jug. 8. At Loodianah, Lieutenant and 
Brev. Capt. G. Stubbins, Adjt. 1st bat. 
25th regt. N. I. 

9. At Dinapore, of the epidemic cho- 
lera, Mrs. Mary Babonau, the wife of H. 
Babonau, Esq., Assistant Commissary oi 
Ordnance, aged 48. 

10. The infant daughter of Mr. Berry. 

— At Kurnaul, Allred John Cave, the 

infant son of Capt. J. H. Cave, aged nine 
months. 

14. At Cawnpore, Emily Jessey, the 
infant daughter of Capt. E. B. Craigie. 

— At Futtyghur, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Demetrius, son of Mr. J. C*. Mayro* 
dy, aged fifteen months. 
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17. After A very short illness, S. P. 
Bagrani, Esq., a well known and highly 
respected Armenian merchant. 

— At the house of Mr. John Chew, 
Baliaghaut Bond, Mr. Peter Simpson, late 
Second Officer of the ship Indian Trader, 
and eldest son of the present Col. Simpson, 
of Plean, by Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 

18. At Cawnpore Farm, the infant son 
of W. Dickson, aged seven months and six 
days, after a short illness of seven days. 

25. Mrs. Frances Fraser, aged 80. 

— The infant son of Mr. W. Robertson. 
— John', son of the late John Battye, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, aged fifteen 
years. 

— At Allahabad, Rose Jemima Sarah, 
the infant daughter of Lieut. Col. Fethcr- 
stonhaugh, commanding 1st bat. Native 
Invalids, at that station. 

26. Sarah, the infant daiightef of Mr. 
W. Wallis, aged eight days. 

— At Burn sol, Charles Chapman, Esq., 
senior merchant on this establishment. In 
him the Company have lost an active and 
faithful servant, his relatives and acquain- 
tance a w arm and sincere friend. 

30. At the house of H. Harris, Esq., 
Dum-Dum, Ashworth Barker Bing ley, 
youngest, son of Lieut. T. B. Bingley, 
Horse Artillery. 

Si. At Benares, in progress to join the 
battalion he w f as appointed to do duty w ith 
at Delhi, Ensign John Clark, aged 19 
years. 

— At Patna, at the house of Sir Charles 
D’Oyly, Bart., Flora Mary Campbell, the 
infant daughter of J. M. Macnabb, Esq., 
of the Civil Service. 

Sept. 1. At Mliow, Mr. David Nash, De- 
puty Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, 
in charge of the Magazine with the Malwali 
Field Force. 

5. At Ghazeeporc, Ililarc Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Robert Barlow, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, aged 1 year. 

6. At Goruckpore, Jane (Rant, wife of 
Robert Mertins Bird, Esq., of the Civil 
Service. 

9. Capt. Charles Court, Marine Sur- 
veyor General, aged 46. 

12. R. A. St. Legcr, Esq., son of the 
Hon. General St. Leger, aged 25. 

— Mrs. A. E. Beaumont, wife of the 
late Mr. John Montgomery Beaumont, 
aged 35. 

13. Mr. Edward William George , of 
the H.C. Pilot Service ; he was unfortu- 
nately drowned while going alongside the 
Guide, pilot vessel, at Kidderpore. 

. 14. Mrs. Anna Kent, wife of Mr. C. 
M. Kent. 

— Mrs. Maria De Concei^as. 

15. At Chinsurab, Richard Jenkinson, 
Esq., aged 45 years, sincerely and dc- 
, serndly regretted. 

Mr. J. F. Landeman, aged 23. 


17. Miss Charlotte Maria Clermont., 
aged 13 years. 

18. Mrs. Sarah Comberbach, the lady of 
Benjamin Comberbach, Esq., attorney 
at law, aged 51. 

19. John Cooper, Esq., Ship-builder, 
at Ilowrali, aged 62. 

Lately , at Futtyghmh, Solomon Hill, 
Esq., many years a respectable inhabitant 
of that station. 

MADRAS . 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 13. Mr. Peter Cherry, to be First 
Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Circuit for the Centre Division. 

Mr. Hugh Lord, Second Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Northern Division. 

Mr. Thomas Newnham, Third Judge 
of do. do. do. 

Mr. G. F. Cherry, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of the Zillali of Cmldapah. 

Mr. Charles Hyde, Principal Collector 
of the Southern Division of A rcot. 

Mr. William Cooke, Principal Collec- 
tor of the Northern Divi sion of A rcot. 

Mr. Brooke Cunlifle, Sub-Collector 
and Assistant Magistrate in the Southern 
Division of Arcot. 

Mr. Henry Chamicr, Sub-Collector and 
Assistant Magistrate in the Northern Di- 
vision of Arcot. 

Mr. llenry Viveash, Senior Deputy Se- 
cretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Mr. R. II. Clive, Head Assistant to the 
Principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Coimbatore. 

Mr. II. Vi hart, Register of the Zillah 
of Verdachelluiu. 

Mr. N. W. Kinderslcy, Assistant to 
the Collector and Magistrate of Trichino- 
poly. 

Mr. W. Ashton, Assistant to the Prin- 
cipal Collector and Magistrate of Tanjore. 

27. Mr. J. A. Dal z el l to be Assistant 
to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

The Rev. Joseph Wright, Chaplain at 
Masulipatnm. 

Oct. 4. Mr. James Monro to be Sub- 
Collector and Assistant* Magistrate of 
Coimbatore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL ANOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 28. Capt. J. Napier, 15th regt. 
N. I., to be Assist, Adj. Gen. to the Light 
Field Division of the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force, at Jaulnah. 

Sept. 14. Ensign G. A. Underwood, of 
Engineers, to take charge of the Depart- 
ment of Superintending Engineer in the 
Southern Division. ■ 

3 0 * 
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LIGHT CAVALRY. 

2 d Regt. June 22. Sen. Cornet G. M. 
Floyer to be Lieut., vice Underwood, de- 
ceased; date of coin. 13th June 1821. 

3d Regt. Aug. 24. Sen. Cornet Edw. 
Archer Langley to be Lieut., vice Biss, 
invalided ; date of com. 1 8th Aug. 1821. 

4th Regt . Sept. 4. Sen. Capt. Robert 
Close to be Major; Son. Lieut. (11 rev. 
Capt.) Henry O’Brien to be Captain ; and 
Sen. Cornet Henry Coninghani to be 
Lieut , vice Palin, deceased ; date of com- 
missions, 28th Aug. 1821. 

8 lh Regt . Aug. 1 4. Son. Cornet. E. II. 
Raymond to be Lieut., vice Lockhart, de- 
ceased; date of com. 8th Aug. 1821. 

Cornets recently admitted and promoted 
appointed to do duty . 

Sept. 28. Cornets W. 1). Harrington, 
C. H. Graeme, J. R. Robertson, ami II. 
Briggs, to do duty witli 7th regt. L. C. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

1st Regt. July 23. Lieut. G. Gill is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat. 

24. Lieut. G. Gill is appointed to be 
Interp. and Quar.Mast. to 2d bat, vice 
Thuillicr. 

2 d Regt. Aug. 2. Lieut. G. M. Ar- 
thur is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

4 lh Regt. July 23. Lieut. Col. C. 
M‘Leod (late prom.) is posted to 1st bat. 

Aug. 17. Son. Ensign G. Marshall to 
be Lieut., vice Calvert, deceased ; date of 
com. 24tli July 1821. 

nth Regt. Aug. 17. Lieut, llobt. Gray 
is promoted to the rank of Brev. Capt. 
from 24th May last. 

6ih Regt. June 22. Lieut. V. Ma'hias, 
to be Adjutant of 2d bat., vice M* Master, 
promoted. 

Sept. 27. Capts. 1*. Barclay and M. J. 
Harris are removed from 2d to 1st bat., 
and J. Watson from 1st to 2d bat. 

7 lh Regt. Aug. 24. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) James Dalgairns to be Captain ; 
and Sen. Ensign II. C. Boardman to he 
Lieut., vice Hampton, deceased ; date of 
commissions 12th Aug. 1821. 

10/A Regt. Aug. 2. Lieut. W. Bogle is 
posted to the lsV bat. of Pioneers, vice 
Hodges. 

1 1 lh Regt. June 19. Sen. Ensign J. II. 
Sandford to be Lieut., vice Green, de- 
ceased ; date of com. 3d June 1821. 

14 lh Regt . July 24. Sen. Ensign G. 
Waymouth to be Lieut , vice Nelthropp, 
deceased; date of com. 17th July 1821. 

Aug. 7. Lieut. S. W. Fox to be Adj. 
to 2d bat., vice Thorpe. 

Lieut. E. A. M*Cnrdy to be - Interp. 
and Quar. Mast, to 2d bat. , vice Nelthropp. 

Sept. 21. Sen. Ensign William Craigie 
to be Lieut., vice CarmicJiael, deceased. 

,\5th Regt. June 22. Sen. Ensign H. 
to be Lieut. , vice Trotter, deceased ; 
datcpfcopd.lSth June 1821. 


16th Regt . Sept. 21. Sen. Ensign. Ed- 
ward James to he Lieut., vice Hansard 
deceased. 

17/// Regt. July 31. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) Edw. Cadogan to be Captain, and 
Sen. Ensign T. S. Claridgetobe Lieut., 
viceWarburton, deceased; date of commit, 
sions 19th Feb. 1821. 

1 8th Regt. Sept. 28. Lieut. Kellett is 
removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

19/A Regt. June 19. Sen. Ensign J. 
Arden to be Lieut,, vice Maitland, de- 
ceased; date of com. 31st May 1821. 

22. Lieut. J. W. Cleaveland to be In- 
terp. and Quar. Mast, to 1st bat , vice 
Maitland, deceased. 

Lieut. J. W. Butterwortli to be Adju- 
tant to 2d bat., vice Cleaveland. 

20/A Regt. June. 22. Sen. Ensign J. 
V. Hughes to be Lieut., vice Bonham, 
deceased f date of com. 9th June 1821. 

2 1st Regt. July 23. Major J. Wright 
is posted to 1 st hat. 

Aug. 2. Ensign II. Hall is removed 
from 2d to 1st bat. 

22r/ Regt. Aug. 7. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
(.’apt.) Fred. Crowe to be Captain, and 
Sen. Ensign It. Blanch to be Lieut., vice 
Talbot, deceased ; date of commissions 
18th July i821. 

28. Son. lac ut. (Brev. Capt.) T. B. 
Jones to l* Captain, and Sen. Ensign J. 
U. Colchrooke to he Lieut., vice Leith, 
deceased ; date of commissions 20th Aug. 
1821. 

Sept. 20. Capt. C. D. Dunn is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat. 

Capt. T, B. Jones (late prom.) is post- 
ed to 1st bat. 

24/A Regt. June 22. Sen. Ensign C. 
Bond to be Lieut , vice TIcatli, deceased ; 
date of com. 1 4th June 1821, 

Rifle Corps. July 23. Lieut. T. Dallas 
to be removed from the strength of the 
Rifle Corps. 

Cadets recently admitted and promoted ap- 
pointed to do duty. 

July 28. Ensign H. K. Macau ley, with 
2d bat. 11 tli regt. 

Sept. 28. Ensign A. Harrison, with 1st 
bat. 2d regt. 

Ensigns T. Duke, E. Simpson, W. 
ITnlpin, W. Rawlins, K. Brett, and II. 
E. C. O’Conner, with 1st bat. 3d regt. 

ARTILLERY. 

June 22. The undermentioned 2d- 
Lieuts. are promoted to be lst-Lieuts. ; 
date of commissions 8tb June 1821: 

2d Lieut. George Alcock, 

2d- Lieut. John Ilornc. 

2d- Lieut. Mathew Campbell, 

2d-Licut. Edw. Sayer Burchell, 

2d- Lief it. Thomas Robert Boyle. 

ENGINEERS. 

Aug. 14. Sen. Lieut. John Coventry to 
he Captain, and Sen. Ensign J. J. 
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derwoocl to be Lieut., vice Fotheringham, 
deceased; date of commissions 4th Aug. 
1821. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

June 22. Sen. Assist. Surg. John Ir- 
ving to be full Surg., vice Cook, deceased; 
date of rank 18th May 1821. 

July 27. Surg. John Irving to take 
rank from Uth Jan. 1821, vicclnglcdew, 
retired. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. W. K. E. Con well, to 
be Surg., vice Cooke, deceased; date of 
rank 18th May 1821. 

Aug. 14. Sen. Assist. Surg. David 
Henderson to be Surg., vice Sutton, de- 
ceased ; date of rank, 9th July 1821. 

Sub -Assist. Surg. J. Allan, from doing 
duty under the Superintending Surgeon, 
to be attached to the Deputy Medical 
Storekeeper, Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Sub -x4ssist. Surg. W. Collins, from do- 
ing duty under the Statf Surgeon, to be 
attached to die Cantonment Surgeon, Se- 
cunderabad. 

Sub-Assist. Surg. J. Caldeira (late pro- 
motion) to be attached to the Deputy 
Medical Storekeeper, Field Force, Dooab. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. Myers (late pro- 
motion) to do duty under the Staff Sur- 
geon, Travail core Subsidiary Force. 

. Sub- Assist. Surg. M. Bom’ll (late pro- 
motion) to do duty under the Staff Sur- 
geon, Field Force, Jaulnah. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. Tiinasfield (late 
promotion) to do duty under the Superin- 
tending Surgeon, Presidency. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. M. De Sylva (late 
promotion) to be attached to the Garrison 
Surgeon, Bellary. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. ,1. J. Theodore (late 
promotion) to do duty under the Superin- 
tending Surgeon, Mysore. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. P. Bortlnvick (late 
promotion) to be attached to the Deputy 
Medical Storekeeper, Field Force, Jaulnah. 

Sub Assist. Surg. G. 1). llozario, from 
doing duty under the Garrison Surgeon, 
Tricliinopoly, to do duty under the Super- 
intending Surgeon, Southern Division. 

17. Sub- Assist. Surg. Corboz, of the 
Invalid Estabisliinent, is attached to the 
Dispensary in Fort St. George; and Sub- 
Assist. Surg. De Sylva is appointed to do 
duty under the Sen. Surg. at St. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

21. Mr. Assist. Surg. Thomas Keys is 
ordered to do duty under the Garrison 
Surgeon of Poonamallee. 

24. Mr. Assist. Surg. J. Smart, to be 
Garrison Surgeon at Negapatam. 

31. Mr. Assist, Surg. Joseph Law and 
Mr. Assist. Surg. G. Gleig to do duty 
under the Garrison Surgeons of Fort St. 
George and Poonamallee respectively. 

Sept; 18. Mr. Francis Godfrey is ad- 
mitted on the Establishment as an Assist. 
>Sttfgeon. 


Mr. Assist. Surg. Godfrey is appointed 
to do duty under the Surgeon of the Horse 
Brigade of Artillery at St. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

Messrs. Assist. Surgeons It. C. Evans 
and S. Higginson are appointed to do 
duty under the Surgeon to the 2d bat. 
of Artillery at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Surg. W. E. E. Conwoll (late prom.) 
is posted to 21st. regt. and 1st. bat. 

Surg. D. Henderson (late prom.) is 
posted to 13th regt. and 1st. bat. 

Surg. S. Dyer is removed from 1 3th to 
2d regt. Light. Cavalry. 

Assist. Surg. J. Cox is removed from 
llille Corps to 2d regt. Light Cavalry. 

Assist. Surg. A. Stevenson is removed 
from 2d to 4th regt. Light Cavalry. 

Assist. Surg. \V. Train is removed from 
16th to 6th regt. and 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. J. Dalmahoy is removed 
from 6th to lltli regt. and 2d hat. 

Assist. Surg. \V. Shearman is removed 
from 11th to lGlhregt. and 2(1 but. 

Assist Surg. G. A. Ilerklotts is remov- 
ed from 7th to 1 llli regt.. and 1st bat. 

Assist. Surg. J. Mac I )ougall is removed 
from 1 1th to 7th regt. and 1st hat. 

21. Mr. John Caswall, Mr. John Brown, 
and Mr. James George Coleman, are U<1- 
mitled on the establishment as Assistant 
Surgeons. 

INVALID KST A IU.TS1IMENT. 

Aug. 17. Lieut. George Biss, 3d regt. 
Light Cavalry, is transferred to the Inva- 
lid Establishment at his request. 

FURLOUGHS. 

July 21. Lieut. 1L Alexander, 24th 
regt. N. I., is permitted to return to Eu- 
rope on sick ccrtilicate. 

Aug. 14. Mr. Surg. Henderson to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate for three 
months. 

17. Mr. Assist. Surg. C. Jones and Mr. 
Assist. Surg. W. B. Jack to return to Eu- 
rope on sick certificate. 

The leave to return to Europe granted 
in January last to Major Carfrae, 3d regt. 
N. 1., is cancelled at his request. 

Lieut, G. Dods, 3d regt. N. I , to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate for eight 
months. 

21. Lieut. T. M. Lane, 1st regt. Light 
Cavalry, to return to Europe on sick certi- 
ficate. ’ 

24. Lieut. l*homas Wallace, 2.5th regt. 
N. I., to return to Europe on sick certifi- 
cate. 

28. Major W. Woodliouse, 7th regt. 
N. I. , to return to Europe for three years. 

Sept. 14. Major Lee, 20th regt. N.I.,. 
to return to Europe for three years. 

Lieut. A, Pinson, 23d regt. re- 

turn to Eorope on sick certificate. ' ; v 
Lieut. G, H. Thomas, 7tivi$gtr Light 
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Cavalry, to* proceed to sea, on sick certifi- 
cate* for six months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Criminal Session. 

The Criminal Session of Oyer and Ter- 
miner and General Gaol Delivery com- 
mences 10th of Oct.* at the Court House 
on the Beach. The following is a copy of 
the Calendar. 

Michael Mosely, William Taylor, and 
Robert Hughes, the two former privates, 
and the latter a drummer in his Majesty’s 
46th regt. of foot, charged with felonious- 
ly stealing sundry articles to the value of 
79 rupees and 1 anna, the property of one 
Baboo. 

William Dudley Highland, late a wri- 
ter in the Post-office at St. Thomas’s 


the value of one hundred and twenty-seven 
pagodas, the property of one Peter M’Do- 

Rungiah, of Madras, labourer, charged 
with feloniously stealing sundry articles 
of the value of sixty-four pagodas, seven- 
teen fanams and fifty cash, the property 
of one Soohbammali. 

Cunniah, charged with uttering a false 
and forged bill of exchange, drawn on the 
Accountant General for Madras rupees 
three hundred and sixty, and annas four, 
purporting to have been drawn by R. 
Young, Acting Paymaster at Nagpore, 
with intent to defraud the Hon. East-In • 
dia Company. 

Valoyden, of Madras, labourer, charged 
with feloniously ravishing one Putchay 
Mootoo. — Mad. Gov. Gaz . Ocl. 9. 

TAX UPON THE PROFITS OF TRADE. 


Mount, charged with a felony in stealing 
a letter containing a Bengal lottery ticket. 

James Patterson, a surgeon in the Hon. 
Company’s service, charged with forgery. 

Vencataputty, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with uttering two false and coun- 
terfeited star pagodas, and uttering the 
same to one Cheilapah Chi tty, knowing 
the same to be false and counterfeited. 

Veeren and Raumen, of Madras, la- 
bourers, charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry bottles of medicine, scales, and 
other sundry articles, of the value of 93 
pagodas, 39 fanams, and 60 cash, the 
property of Veemsawmy Cliitty and Saw- 
my Naick- 

Kundappah Moodelly, of Madras, la- 
bourer, charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry pieces of broadcloth of the value, of 
735 rupees, 6 annas, and 8 pice, the pro- 
perty of the Hon. Company. 

Narraiii Cliitty, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with feloniously stealing sixty-two 
bags of wheat, of the value of eighty pago- 
das, the property of John Solomon Hall. 

Lutclununen, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with feloniously stealing thirty- 
six rupees, the property of one Kistnamah 
Cliitty. 

Vencataroyloo, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with feloniously stealing one gold 
neck ornament and one gold ring, both 


Bella ry. — The shops of the Parsee mer- 
chants at this station are shut up, in con- 
sequence of a demand by the collector 
of a tax upon their profits in trade called 
Veesabuddeo. This tax, it would seem, is 
due by the letter of the Regulations of 
Government so far back as 1818, though 
it has i.ot been hitherto levied ; indeed it 
seems hardly consistent with the mild and 
equitable system of British Government to 
throw a monopoly into the hands of Euro- 
pern shopkeepers, to the detriment of na- 
tive merchants and purchasers in general : 
accordingly it is doubted whether the let- 
ter and the spirit of the regulation in 
question are not at variance: the inode in 
which the Veesabuddec lias been collected 
from the Parsee and Hindoo merchants, 
is certainly very disputable as to its le- 
gality. — Jfurk . 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE, AND PRICE OF 
company’s TAPER. 

Oct. 10, 1821. 

On England 

At 30 days’ sight, Is. lOd. per Mad. rnp. 

90 days’ sight. Is. 10 jd. per do. 

6 months’ sight. Is. lid. per do. 

On Bengal . 

At 30 days* sight, 93 to 95 sicca rupees, 
per 100 Madras rupees. 


valued at seventy-five pagodas, the property 
of one Mangattah. 

Iyaloo, charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry jewels of the value of thirty-nine 
pagodas, the property of one Raumasaw- 
my. * 

Yasoo, of Madras, labourer, charged 
with feloniously entering the dwelling- 
house of one Mrs. Tara Gallistan, and steal- 
ing therout one chintz cot curtain of the 
value of one pagoda, the property of the 
said Mrs. Tara Gallistan. 

Vifctsskpw Reardon, a private in his Ma- 
jesty'* S&h ,x*gt foot, charged with fe- 
loniously, pealing a gold watch, &c. of 


Company’s Paper 

llemittable, 14§ per cent. prem. 

New Loan, 9$ do do 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals . 

Aug. 18. Ship Cornwall, Richardson, 
from Bombay 31st July. 

22. £>hip Bombay Castle; Hutchinson, 
from Bombay 29th July. 

80. Ship Rochester, Sutton, from Ports- 
mouth 1 8th May. 

Sept. 2. Ship Anna Robertson, Blden, 
from London 4th April. ; 
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5. Hon. Company’s ship Marquis of 
Wellington, Blanchard, from London 18th 
May. 

— Ship Thomas Grenville, Manning, 
from London 18th May. 

9. Ship Daphne, Chatfield, from Lon- 
don 21st May. 

12. Ship Perseverance, Biron, from Li- 
verpool 19th May, and Madeira 6tli June. 

15. ‘Ship Ajax, Clark, from London 
18th May. 

— Ship Orient, Wallace, from London 
20tli March. 

— Ship Britannia, Luke, from Lon- 
don 18th May. 

16. Ship Albion, Weller, from London 
1 9th May. 

1 7. Ship Eliza, Woodhead, from Cal- 
cutta. 

18. Ship William Miles, Beadle, from 
London 20lli April, and Isle of France 
15tli Aug. 

— Ship Woodford, Chapman, from 
London 1st June. 

24. Ship Abbcrton, Gilpin, from Lon- 
don 29th May, and Madeira 22d June* ' 

Oct . 3. Ship Andromeda, Stewart, from 
London 9tli June. 

Departures. 

Aug. 18. lion. Company’s ship Gene- 
ral Harris, Welstead, for Penang and 
China. 

19. Ship Venus, Dawson, for Manilla. 

— Ship Glorious, Patterson, for Co- 

ringaand Calcutta. 

24. Ship Bombay Merchant, llill, for 
Calcutta. 

26. Ship Bombay Castle, Hutchinson, 
for Calcutta. 

27. Ship Cornwall, Richardson, for Pe- 
nang. 

Sept. 1. Ship Rochester, Sutton, for 
Calcutta. 

14. Ship Perseverance, Biron, for Cal- 
cutta. 

17. Ship Anna Robertson, Biden, for 
Calcutta. 

18. Ship Eliza, Woodhead, for Bus- 
soroh. 

21. Ship Thomas Grenville, Manning, 
for Calcutta. 

22. Ship Marquis of Wellington, Blan- 
chard, for Calcutta. 

30. Ship William Miles, Beadle, for 
Calcutta. 

— Ship Woodford, Chapman, for Cal- 
cutta. 

Oct. 1. Ship Orient, Wallace, for Cal- 
cutta. 

6. Ship Albion, Weller, for Calcutta. 

9. Sliip Andromeda, Stewart, for Cal- 
cutta. 

10, Ship Ajax, Clark, for Calcutta. 

ARRIVALS AT THE rttESIDENCT. 

Froqi England : 'J*ho Hon. Sir Charles 
Grey, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 


of Judicature at this Presidency; Lady 
Grey, Mrs. Tolfrey ; Misses H. and M. 
Hare ; Dr. J. Hare ; G. H. Dacre, Esq., 
Capt. T. Fair; Mrs. Sullivan, Mrs. Man- 
ning, E. R. Sullivan, Esq.,. W. Kinders- 
ley, Esq., Rev. J. Wright, Mr. J. W. 
Wright, Mr. Ashton, Mr. W. Ilall, Capt. 
R. Hunter, Capt. J. Read, 69th regt., 
Lieut. Bagshaw, 89fh # .*cgt., Ensign Ol- 
pherts, 89th regt., Messrs. R. C. Evans 
and S. lligginson, Assist. Surgs. ; Messrs. 
Sheriff, W. Brooks, Duncan, It. W. Symes, 
C.Thursby, A. T. Cotton, and J. John- 
ston, Cadets ; Mrs. Rosser and child, Mrs. 
Parr, Mrs. Wilson, Miss . Bishop, Rev. 
Mr. Parr, Mr. Wilson, Captains Bishop, * 
G wynne, and Williams; Lieuts. Gwynne, 
Finn, and G. K. Babington ; Ensigns 
Browne and Moore ; Messrs. T. Gordon, . 
W. Scott, T. Anderson, T. A. Sherman, 
C. W. Urcholcy, A. T. Ormsby, and P. 
Clemons, Cadets ; Mrs. and Miss Marsh- 
man, Mrs. Mack, Mrs. Bampton, Mrs. 
Feggs, Misses Cooke ami Shepherd ; 
Messrs. W. Gatfields, W. Ward, W. Hamp- 
ton, J. Peggs, J. Mack, R. Ferris, and 
Samuel Ferris, Cadets ; Messrs. T. May- 
ner, E. Simpson, Duncan, Fly ter, R. W. 
Lang and W. Rawlins ; Miss C. S. Gas- 
coigne ; Messrs, tr. A Aleck, J. Brell, 
Briggs, and Robinson ; Lieut and Mrs. 
R oss, Lieut. T. Dale, Messrs. J. Cal well, 
Lewis, W. liar fin, J. Dacrcx, J. T. Whit- 
combe, W. D. Harrington, Campbell, J. 
Drake, C. H. Grarme, A. Harrison, J. C. 
Whitlock, I. M. George, and Brown ; Mr. 
Coleman, Assist. Surg. ; Mr. O’Conner, 
Cadet. 

MATHS. 

July 17. At Pondicherry, the Lady of 
Capt. J. Wahab, conimaiulng 6th extra 
bat., of a daughter. 

19. At Trichi nopoly, Mrs. Haig, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 4. At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Capt. Waddell, Paymaster to the Head 
Quarters Subsidiary Force, of a sou. 

9. At the Presidency, the lady of Major 
George Cadell, Assist. Adjt. Gen. of the 
army, of a daughter. 

11. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Assist. 
Surg. Ewart, 16th Light Infantry, of u 
daughter. 

12. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. 
T. B. Jones, 6th extra bat., of a son. 

18. At Cannanore, the lady of Major 
J. Leslie, commanding his Majesty’s 69th 
regt., of a daughter. 

19. At the Presidency, the lady of 11. 
Dickinson, Esq. , of a daughter. 

— At Courtallum, Tinnevclly, the lady 
of J. Haig, Esq., Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Quilon, Travancorc, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Clifford, C.B., his Majesty’* 
89th regt* | of a son. 




§&■' ' At the )t£dy ofLieut. 

S.. Stuart, £d bat, 1st. regt. N. T„ of a son 
and heir. • • 

28. Poonamallee, the lady of Lieut. 
Holdswbrth, his Majesty’s 82d regt., of 
a daughter. 

30. The lady of E. B. Wrey, Esq , of 
the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

31 . At Telliclierry, the lady of M. Lew- 
in, Esq., of a daughter. 

Sept* 2. At Cottagan, in Travancorc, 
Mrs. Fenn, of a son. 

7. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Sa- 
vage, 13th Light Dragoons, of a daughter. 

' 8. At Bellary, the lady of J. C. Wrough- 

ton, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, of 
a still-born child. 

10. At Nagpore, the lady of Ensign 
J. S. Impey, 1st bat. 8th regt. N.I., of a 
son. 

13. At Tricliinopoly, the lady of W, R. 
Taylor, of the Hon. Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

16. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. 
G. Jones, Major of Brigade in the northern 
division of the army, of a son. 

20. At Coimbatore, the lady of F. F. 
Clementson, Esq., of the Civil Service, of 
a son. 

22. The lady of Capt. Crisp, of a son. 

23. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Brodie, of a son. 

26. The lady of John Gwatkin, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27. The lady of J. Macleod, Esq., of 
a son. 

— At Kelladghce, the lady of Lieut. 
William Peyton, of the 2d bat. 1 9tli regt. , 
of a daughter. 

Oct* 7. At the Presidency, the lady of 
J. M. Iieath, Esq., of a still-born son. 


24. At the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Black Town, Mr. Marian Suares, to Miss 
J. M. D’ Souza, eldest daughter of Mr. 
S. P. D* Souza, late Superintendent of the 
Stamping Room, Madras Mint. 

Oct. 3. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Capt. 
Fred. Derville, of the Horse Brigade, to 
Amelia, third daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Limond, of the Artillery. 

10. At St. George Church, Lieutenant 
Crawley, of the Bombay establishment, to 
Rebecca Lisetta, youngest daughter of the 
late John Bcvor Buchanan, Esq., of Fin- 
tona, County Tyrone, Ireland. 

UEATIIS. 

It is with real and unaffected regret that 
we record the death of the Hon. Sir Geo. 
Cooper, Kt., second Puisne Judge of 
his Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Madras. This melancholy event 
took place on Thursday, 30th Aug., with 
a suddenness that alarmed and astonished 
the whole settlement. Sir Geo. Cooper 
has added another to the long list of victims 
to the spasmodic cholera. Accustomed as 
we have been of late years to the awful 
visitations of Providence, from the dreadful 
epidemic which has so long ravaged India, 
we know of no instance in which this fatal 
disease huf been attended with such strik- 
ing and iitelanclioly circumstances, as, in 
the one which it is our painful duty now to 
notice. The late Sir George Cooper was 
in full health and spirits up to the hour 
of the attack ; on Tuesday, being* Judge’s 
day, he transacted business at Ins Cham- 
bers at the Court-House. On Thursday 
lie rose in health and strength, and took 
his usual morning’s ride, and though on 
t he road he experienced a little nausea of 
the stomach, he was otherwise well, and 


had no idea of the dangerous disease that 


MAKIUAGES. 

Aug. 21. At St. George’s Church, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry Charles Dickens, 
commanding his Majesty’s 34th regt. , to 
Dorothea, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. 
Col. Samuel Dalrymplc, C. B., of the 
Madras Artillery. 

Sept, 5. At St. George’s Choultry Plain, 
Edward Lake, Esq., of the Madras En- 
gineers, to Harriet Marianne, fourth 
daughter of John Goldingham, Esq. 

8. At the Residency, Nagpore, Capt. 
H. A. Montgomerie, 27tli regt. Bengal 
N.I., to Hannah, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Duncan, of Radio, Mid Lothian. 

14. At Quilon, by the Rev. Dr. Hut- 
chinson, Lieut, and Quart. Mast. Jackson, 
25th N. I., to Miss Vandersloot. 

15. AtWaltair, near VizagapatairT, Lieut. 
T. Y< B. Kennan, Quart. Mast, of Horse 

Elisabeth, eldest daughter of 
M^^jiQWFv.Yarde. commanding at that 


lmd then begun to prey upon him. It 
was not until after break last that he thought 
it necessary to send for medical assistance, 
and even then had not the least suspicion 
that the fatal cholera occasioned the very 
slight indisposition that he felt ; the pro- 
fessional gentlemen, however, vrho w r ere 
called in, too soon discovered the nature of 
the disease they had to contend with, and 
instantly applied all the remedies that skill 
and zeal could suggest ; but the disorder 
resisted every eflort, and by three o’clock 
r. m. the case was hopeless. He expired 
at nine o’clock the same night. Sir Geo. 
Cooper was an able, upright, and impar- 
tial Judge, and as a public man his. loss 
is greatly to be deplored. Wo forbear to 
speak of his many virtues In private life, 
lest we should fail to do justice to the ex- 
cellencies of his domestic character. Hjs 
age was only forty-three years. Every 
possible respect was paid to his memory. 
The fort flag was hoisted half-mast, and 
minute guns, corresponding with tfitt 
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of the deceased were fired during the last 34. Lydia Maria* the infant daughter of 
sad ceremony. The funeral was attended Mr. Joseph Ribeiro. 
by the Hcyi. the Governor, the Hon. the — At St. Thomas's Mount, after an ill- 
Chief Justice, his Excellency the Com* ness of only a lew days, Mr. Wm. Bar* 
mander-in- Chief, the Members of Council, low, Deputy Commissary of the Rocket 
the Public Secretaries, the Officers of the Troop, aged 2d. 

Supreme Court, and the Members of die 25. Of the cholera morbus, Miss Then. 


learned profession, as well as by most of 
the gentlemen of the Presidency.— Mad. 
Conr. 

May 28. At Chuncluiriah, with the 1 st 
hat. 6th regt., on route to Nagpoor, En- 
sign C. J. Powell, of the Madras Europ. 
regt. 

June 8- At Atypamala, Lieut. C. H. 
Bonham, 2d bat. 20th N.I. 

11. At Chilelah, Lieut. Lionel Trotter, 
1 st bat. 15th regt. N.I. 

July 23. In camp at Malligamn, on 
route to Nagpoor, Lieut. John Teer Cal- 
vert, 1st bat. 4th regt. N.I. Mild in his 
manners, in disposition amiable, the death 
of this zealous and promising young of- 
ficer is greatly deplored by tiie officers of 
his corps, and will be sincerely regretted by 
all who knew him. 

Aug. 7. At Arcot, of the epidemic cho- 
lera, after a short illness of twelve hours, 
Lieut. Wm. Cairo Lockhart, 8tli regt. L.C. 

1.3. At Pondicherry, of an affection of 
the liver, Capt. Rich. Daily, of the half- 
pay of his Majesty *s 53d regt., aged 35 
years. After a period of twenty-two years’ 
sendee, during which he contracted the 
disease which proved fatal to his existence, 
Captain Daily had sought in retirement, 
and in the bosom of his family, that hap- 
piness which is die best reward of the good 
and the virtuous ; but hardly had he with- 
drawn from die active duties of his pro- 
fession than he was snatched from die af- 
fection of a disconsolate and distressed wife, 
and of three young children, to whom he 
had only to bequeath the considerate re- 
membrance of his former companions in 
arms, 

15. At Pondicherry, after a very short, 
illness, Blanche, the only daughter of 
Monsieur Law de Clappcrnow, aged 10 
years. 

16, At Vopeiy, Mr. John Pratt, aged 
42 . 

18. At the Presidency, Mr. Conductor 
J. Britton, aged &1. 

At Pondicherry, Bclina, youngest 
daughter of Capt. N. de Bergeon. 

At St. Thome (to which . place he 
had rebtoyed but a few hours for die bene- 
fit of a. change of air), Mr. James Stur- 
rock. Military Cap maker, Ac . &c. 

19. At Bangalore, Capt. E. II. I.citli, 
2d hat, 22d regt, N.I. 

22. ftr. Alex. Wjn. Conner, aged 26. 

24# Mre. Chblelte, wife of Mr. Sub- 
A«ii«t,Surg. p, Cholettc, leaving behind 
. te husband and three chil- 

her' loss. ■ • . . . 
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dosia De Silva, aged 13 years and 23 days, 
daughter of Mr. Simon de Silva, Cabinet- 
maker, Mount Road. 

28. At Bangalore, Major R. Palin, of 
the 4th regt. Cavalry. 

29. At Vepery, after a long and trying 
illness, Mrs. Anne Hughes, aged 50. 

— At Nagpore, the lady of Major C. 
A. Walker, commanding the" 1st bat. 8th 
regt. N.I. She lived respected and be- 
loved in the society of which she was so 
praiseworthy an ornament, ami died iu 
the possession of that universal esteem so 
often coveted hut seldom obtained; leaving 
an afflicted husband to bemoan the fate 
that Providence, in its wisdom, has as- 
signed him ; and an infant only nine days 
old. The remains of this excellent wife 
and mother were interred in the Residency 
burial ground, the same evening, by the 
British Resident, the corpse being follow- 
ed to the ground by the whole of the offi- 
cers in camp. 

20. At Vepery, at. the honsc of his 
grandmother, Mrs. M. K. Thompson, by 
an attack of the cholera, John Alex. 
Cleveland, the infant sou of Lieut, and 
Quart. Mast. J. W. Cleveland, 2d bat. 

1 9th regt. 

Scpl. 2. At Goofy, of flic spasmodic 
cholera, Peter Bruce, Esq., of the Ma- 
dras Cml Service, Senior Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit „ 
in the Centre Division. 

— At the house of Mr. Francis Dun- 
ker, the wife of Mr. John Uaulim, aged 
24, after a long and lingering illness. 

3. At Trichinopoly, Major John Fo- 
tlieringiiam, of Engineers, after an unin- 
terrupted service of nearly 30 years. 

— Mrs. Abigail Barr, Dress-maker and 
Milliner, Mount Road. 

5. Of the spasmodic cholera. Miss An- 
tietta Jeremiah. 

10. At Hingnec, near Nagpore, Capt. 
Williamson Hunter, 1st bat. 8tli regt. N.I. 

14. Of the cholera morbus, after an 
illness of seven horn's, Mrs. Eliza 13. 
Fonceca, in the 22d year of her age. 

15. At Vepery, of a violent attack of 
the cholera morbus, Thos. Gilbert William, 
youngest son of the late Mr. Conductor 
Thomas* Moody, aged seven years. 

16. At Bangalore, Duncan M‘ Gregor, 
Esq., Assist.surg. II.M.’s 13th Lt. Drags. 

17. In Camp, at Killadghee, Mary 
Paulina King, daughter of Lieut, and 
Quar. Mast. King, 2d bat. 19th regt. N.I,, 
aged. 13 months. 

23. Mfc L B. BosweH, 
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A« ; hishottteut town, Mr. *Wm. 
LJrquhart, aged forty-nine. Mr. Urquhart 
arrived in 1794 from Calcutta, his native 
country, and was creditably employed as 
Superintendent of the Madras Gazette 
press until (he year 1805, when he set up 
a press of his own, from which was issued 
that periodical publication the “ Madras 
Monthly Journal.*’ He was the original 
projector and principal proprietor of the 
“ Commercial Circulator ;** which publica- 
tion he commenced in 1810, and in the 
same year compiled that valuable work the 
“ Oriental Obituary.” Independent of 
of these, he printed a variety of works in 
the Hebrew, Persian, Teloogoo, Cunarese 
and Malabar languages, all which reflect 
credit upon him. Thus in his calling he 
has been always most actively and usefully 
employed. In his private character, as a 
husband and father, he was most affection- 
ately and tenderly loved. As a friend, he 
was much esteemed and respected, and as 
a benefactor resorted to with confidence by 
the poor and needy ; os his life has been 
truly valuable to so many, his loss will be 
deeply and very extensively felt. 

—Lieut. Hay, II. M.’s 34th regt.. 
Aid-de-camp to his Excellency the Go- 
vernor; a young man most deservedly 
and unfeigncdly lamented by his brother 
officers. 


•ition, it has been postponed to some fu- 
ture day. 

The Governor in Council considers the 
progress made by Mr. Warden and Mr. 
Pringle, the former of whom had been 
under five months in India, and (lie latter 
only three months, to be highly honourable 
to those gentlemen. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council con- 
fidently relies that the same assiduity and 
orderly demeanour which has distinguished 
the whole during their residence at the 
Presidency, in the prosecution of their 
studies, will be displayed in the discharge 
of the more important duties which will 
now devolve upon them ; so as to entitle 
each to that countenance and advancement 
in the public service, of which his con- 
duct has hitherto afforded so satisfactory a 
presage. 

The Governor in Council takes this op- 
portunity of impressing on the minds of 
the junior part of the service, that none of 
the higher appointments in the Judicial 
or Revenue Department can ever be con- 
ferred am gentlemen not acquainted with 
the nature languages ; and that no Civil 
Servant now below the rank of factor, will 
be advanced to any of the appointments in 
question^ until he shall have undergone 
examination, according to the established 
forms. 


30. At Vepery, the infant son of Lieut. 
Moore, H.M. 89th regt. 

Oct. 2. At Tranquebar, after a severe 
and lingering illness of several months, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude, 
Mrs. Karstens, relict of the late Ilenry 
Karstens, Esq., of His Danish Majesty’s 
Civil Service, aged 61. 

— At Trichinopoly, aged two years 
and nine months, Ellen, the youngest 
daughter of C. M. Lushington, Esq. 

BOMBAY . 

MINUTE OF COUNCIL. 

EXAMINATION OF JUNIOR CIVIL SERVANTS. 


By Order of the Hon. (he Governor in 
Council, 

F. Warden, Chief Sec . 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

By order of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council. 

Sept. 10. Mr. Richard Thomas Good- 
win, to be Mint Master. 

Frederick Bourchier, to act as Mint 
Master during the absence of Mr. Goodwin. 

19. Mr. Alexander Bell, to be junior 
Second Assistant to the Collector of 
Broach. 

Mr. John Warden, to be acting Second 
Assistant to the Collector in the Northern 


Public Department , Sept. 13, 1821.— 
The Hon. the Governor in Council has re- 
ceived a report from the Committee ap- 
pointed to hold the periodical examination 
of the junior Civil Servants^ that they con- 
sider (he following gentlemen to have made 
sufficient progress to admit of their being 
employed with advantage in the public 
service, t«ts. ; 

Date of Arrival in India. 

Mr. Boyd.. 1st June 1819. 

Mr. Wheler ...... ..... 12th May 1820. 

Mr.Dent ........ ...,30th April 1820. 

Mr. Jackson. ......... 7th June 1 820. 

Mr. A. Bell »••.«• »• • • 30th April 1820. 
, Mr. J. Warden. . 7* . . , . 17th April . 1821. 

. ..9thJunel82J . 


MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 

July 12. . Mr. Charles Armstrong is ad- 
mitted on the strength of the Marine Es- 
tablishment of, this Presidency, with rank 
as the junior volunteer . of 18H- 

Sept. 1. Capt. Faithful has been directed 
to proceed to Surat, to relieve Capt. Hall, 
as Commodore on that., station ; the . last- 
mentioned officer returning to (tie, Pre- 
sidency. 

Hie following Arrangements ; cpHtr 

mand have in cotise^uei^.b^ 

.to have effect from:(Kis'diM^ii : 

. Lieut. C. J. MoillanL 
Benares. .. . ... - 7 , 

. .Lieut. J* W* Guy, ;tp • 

Aurora, • 
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Lieut. H, Wyndham, acting first Lieut. “ It js perhaps improbable that the par- 
of the Benares, to the temporary charge of ties, or their issue, would suffer inconve- 
ihe Thetis, until she arrive at Surat bar, nience from the marriage being in some 
when Capt. Faithful will take command of degree defective, as the occasions on which 


the Thetis, as the cruiser oil board which 
his pendant is to be hoisted. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Indian Marriages . 

A case of some interest respecting In- 
dian Marriages lately came before the Court 
of the Recorder here. 

About six years ago, Mr. A. B., a com- 
missioned officer in the Bombay establish- 
ment, and a bachelor, was married at Se- 
roor, in the presence of two witnesses, to 
Mrs. C. D., an English lady and a widow, 
by the officer commanding the forces, 
there being at that time no clerical esta- 
blishment at Seroor. The parties have 
ever since lived together as husband and 
wife, but there having been issue of the 
marriage, they became anxious as to its 
legality, and whilst lately in England, re- 
quested the opinion of Dr. L., an eminent 
civilian, on the following questions : 

1. Is or i9 not the marriage a legal one? 

2. Should you be of opinion tliat the 
legality of the marriage is doubtful, would 
you recommend a second marriage, there 
being one child only of the marriage now 
living, with every probability of a future 
family ? 

Dr. L/s opinion was : “ That this is a 
valid marriage to some intents and pur- 
poses, but not to all. Mam ages in the 
British dominions in the East-Indies are 
governed by the same law which pre- 
vailed in England prior to the Marriage 
Act, except where solemnized by ministers 
of the Scotch Church; which marriages 
are rendered valid by a recent act of Par- 
liament. ' « 

“ This marriage is binding on the par- 
ties : a subsequent marriage by either with 
a third person, during the life of the other, 
would be void. The children would be, 

I think, to most purposes legitimate ; but 
as there was no priest to perform the ce- 
remony, there arc certain rights connected 
with Teal property, to which, according to 
a long series of old cases, the parties so 
married would not be entitled. 

.. . ■ . “ Two years since a similar question was 
submitted to twelve Counsel by the East- 
India Company : of these 1 was one ; and 
-a ^ very mature deliberation, we all, 

; except one individual, gave an opinion to 
the effect above stated. That question re- 
lated to marriages by Scotch ministers, but 
the points were exactly the 
^ An act was passed to 

but that act is confined 
Scotch ministers, leaving 

feyitfage ) m this, celebrated by lay- 
: .vinehj' in the same legal condition as before. 


such defects would prove injurious are 
rare ; but to make every thing safe, I 
think another marriage is necessary : it 
should be bad by license ; and in the affi- 
davit to lead the license the circumstances 
which attended the first marriage should ho 
stated. That second marriage should be 
had in confirmation of the first, and upon 
no account in the ordinary form, as if no 
former marriage had taken place.” 

In consequence of this opinion, the parties 
soon after their arrival in Bombay, present- 
ed a petition to the Court of the Recorder, 
setting forth the circumstances of their 
case, and praying that a license be granted 
to them, directed to a minister of the 
Church of England, to solemnize a mar- 
riage between them in the face of the 
church, in confirmation of their former 
marriage at Seroor. 

On the first presentation of the petition, 
the Recortler stated that lie was so decided- 
ly of opinion that the existing marriage 
was valid to all purposes whatever, that he 
was unwilling to give a sanction to any 
repetition of the ceremony. On the par- 
ties however repeating their anxiety to. 
have the ceremony performed, in conse- 
quence of Dr. L.’s advice, the Recorder 
repeated his opinion that he saw no ground 
for the doubt suggested ; but in order to 
satisfy the anxiety of the parties, bis Lord- 
ship directed the license to issue, spe- 
cially reciting the facts of llie case, and 
requiring a specification in the Registry 
that the marriage is contracted, in order to 
remove any doubts as to the validity of 
that formerly contracted.— Bombay Paper, 
Sept. 15. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR J. MALCOLM INVEST- 
ED WITH THE GRAND CROSS OF THE MI- 
LITARY ORDER OF THE BATH. 

Bombay, Sept. 7, 1821. — Yesterday 

morning at 1 1 o’clock the Commanderrin- 
Chief held a dress levee at the Govern- 
ment-House ; immediately after which, 
the ceremony of investing Major-General 
Sir John Malcolm with the Grand Cross 
of the Bath took place. 

His Exc. Sir C. Colville, decorated with 
the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath, and attended by his staff, having 
taken his station in the centre of the state 
apartment, in which were assembled all 
the principal Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Presidency, Sir John Malcolm, supported 
by the Governor, Lieut. Col. Warrer f H. M, 
65th, and Lieut. Col. Houston, C.B., of 
tho Bengal Establishment, &c. &c., entered 
the room, and was Introduced by Major 
Jackson* A. 0. C. to Sir Charles Colville, 
Ills Excellency then addresgi i .tyito* 
General i!) the, Soaring* 

£ P fc ■ 
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r ^Majc rf^neral Sir. John Malcolm; 
I| not having been within your come 
nimm to receive them fVom the bands of 
the Most Noble tlie Governor- General and 
Commander-in- Chief, In the capital of 
British India, the honour has been de- 
puted to me by his Lordship of investing 
you, in the name and on the behalf of tlie . 
Xing, with the Insignia of a Grand Cross 
of the Most Honourable Military Order 
of die Uatli, of wliicli you are already a 
Knight Commander.** 

Col. Hunter Blair having here read a 
letter from the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Hastings, communicating die honour con- 
ferred by His Majesty, and directing tlie 
Investiture, Sir Charles proceeded : 

“ Myself, by the favour of tlie same most 
gracious Sovereign, bciug a Member of this 
Institution, an honour 1 cannot but most 
highly prize, many circumstances combine 
to make die present a most gratifying ollice 
to me. 

“ In yowr person, Sir John, I can, with- 
out fear of the imputation of flattery, say, 
that in Europe, as in Asia, and in every 
branch of the public service, it will lie freely 
admitted that the distinction is most richly, 
and in every way, earned, which has been 
long, and will, I hope, much longer be held 
up, and appreciated, as the proud reward, 
alike of diplomatic and ministerial, as of 
military merit. 

“ From tlie situation I have tlie honour 
to hold in this Presidency, it is highly satis- 
factory to me that this ceremony has taken 
place here ; for, although not properly be- 
longing to its establishment, your services 
have been of that more than ordinary gene- 
ral nature, as to have connected you much 
with both the Government and Army of 
Bombay. 

“ Even among those yho now hear me, 
are many who feel, I am sure, proud of 
having shared with you, in your political 
labours, as well as in your military achieve- 
ments, and who, in this high meed of ap- 
probation, accorded to your deserts in each, 
have a participation gratifying to personal 
feelings, and a stimulus to their further 
exertions in the same career. 

“ Having received the honour of Knight- 
hood, I have now but to invest you, in the 
name and on tlie behalf of His Most Gra- 
cious Mmesty King George the Fourth, 
with the Insignia of a Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, of which you were al ready a Knight 
Commander.” 

Sir John Malcolm then knelt down, and 
having received die Star and other decora- 
tions, he replied with great feeling in the 
following terms: 

/ ‘‘ Lieut. General Sir Charles Colville : 
I shall attempt no expression of the grati* 
tttde I , Gracious Sovereignfor the 

received. 

r if flhfr nif^ihyfntilrdiirfii to 


justify his royal favour. It would certainly 
have been very flattering to me to have re- 
ceived the Insignia of the Grand Cross of 
tlie Most Honourable Order of the Bath 
from that illustrious nobleman, to whose 
good opinion and partiality I stand imme- 
diately indebted, for those opportunities of 
serving my country which have enabled me 
to attain this great and valued distinction. 
But as circumstances rendered this impos- 
sible, tlie Most Noble the Marquis of 
Hastings has added to the obligations I 
already owe him, by devolving the duty of 
investing me upon an eminent Commander 
of that army, whose glorious achievements 
on the continent of Europe brought such 
an addition of claim upon their King, that 
tlie ordinary means of reward for military 
service were found inadequate, and to 
whom therefore is chiefly to be attributed 
the extension of that order, the highest 
honours oil w hich have this day reached me, 
and caused my name to be enrolled wiili 
those whose fame will live for ever in tho 
annals of tjjieir country. 

“ The gratification which I have felt at 
an officer ftf your rank and character being 
the medium through which I receive iny 
investiture^ is greatly increased by the 
ceremony taking place at Bombay. For 
more than /twenty years my duties have led 
to constant communication and connection 
with the Government , of tins Presidency, 
and I have throughout that period been 
honoured by its marked confidence and 
consideration. It has been my good for- 
tunc also to have served at different times 
with its distinguished army, and to have 
shared public labours with those who hold 
the first rank in its administration. If 
persons now present with whom I have 
been thus associated in efforts to promote 
the interests of the Imlian empire are (as 
your Excellency has stated them to be) 
gratified lo see me receive this meed of ap- 
probation, how* much more must I be, to 
have had it bestowed in the manner i./ has 
been, before such witnesses ! I have ever 
felt that strong ties of friendship and per- 
sonal attachment, while they formed the 
ground of private happiness, were most 
conductive to tlie successful performance 
of public duty, and I experience at this 
moment in how great a degree they heighten 
the value of reward. 1 am indeed proud at 
heart to have such participators in thefeel- 
ings which the honour conferred upon me 
by you, in the name of my Sovereign, has 
excited in my mind, from which no time 
can erase the impressions made by the 
ceremonial of this day.** 

As soon as tlie ceremonywas concluded^ 
a royal salute was flra$ fjtctik the 
Bomb. Cour. 

earthquake. 

By letters from Kairfc, r dated ^ 
Aug., we are informed that tbe pivedfing 
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day, u about 3 p.m. the shock of an earth- 
quake was very perceptibly felt at that sta- 
tion. During the time of. its duration 
(which was about a minute, as nearly as 
could be taken by observation on three sepa- 
rate watches), the lamps were set in motion, 
and many people experienced a sensation 
similar to sca-sickness. The vibrations of 
the earth were in an cast and west direction. 
At the Adavvlut, the motion was most 
sensible on tlie eastern side ; from which 
we may reasonably conclude that it began 
in the east and proceeded westward. There 
was nothing in the state of the atmosphere 
at the time to attract particular notice. In 
the morning the thermometer stood at 7S U 
and did not attain a greater height than 
82° during the whole day, which was 
cloudy, witha gentle wind from the S. W.” 

Letters from Damauii likewise mention 
that a slight shock had been felt there about 
the same hour. It was also distinctly felt 
at this Presidency, although in a very slight 
degree. — Bom. Cour . 

Ahmedabad, Aug . 20, 1821. — “ A shock 
of an earthquake was felt here on the ] 3th 
instant. It was a slight tremulous mo- 
tion, yet severe enough to set the lamps in 
the bungalows in motion, and the chairs 
a-rocking. It took place at 41 min. past 
2 p.m., ami lasted about 30 seconds. The 
day was cloudy, and tlie afternoon cooler 
than usual. A smart shower loll about an 
hour after tlie shock, but no other atmos- 
pherical phenomena were observed. This 
is the second earthquake which has been ex- 
perienced here for many years ; the last oc- 
curred at the same time with that which 
Was so destructive in Kutch, in June 1819, 
andr which also overthrew some of the 
minarets of this city.’*— Cal. Jour. 

1 REPORTED REVOLUTION AT GOA. 

We have been informed that a Revolu- 
tion has taken place at Goa. The Con- 
stitution has been proclaimed, and a Junta 
of five of the most respectable inhabitants 
have taken upon themselves the Govern- 
ment. The Vice- Roy has been suspended ; 
but treated with all possible respect. — Mad. 
Gaz. Sup. 

SHIP LAUNCH. 

On Tuesday evening (June 26), at about 
half-past $ p.m. was launched from the 
y ttfrdof Messrs. Thomas and Co., Ship- 
buildersof this Port, a fine ship of about 
f 966 tons burthen, built for the Parses 
bouse of Hormajee, Bicajec and Co., of 
Bombay ; she was named the Charles 
- rj^ttbes in compliment to that distinguished 
the Parsee Mercliants of Bom- 
-feajjr, and is intended for the regular trade 
port and China. She is one 
ships built in India, as we. 
Tlpri* with the round stern, an improve- 
m^- h^ely-Introduee€:l into our naval 


architecture at home.— Bombay Gazette , 
June 27. 

CURRENT VALUE OP GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Huy.'] Sept. 26, 1821. [ s-ll. 

Pretn. Par. 108. Prem. 

Rs. t Six per Cent. Bengal Loans ) Ks. 

J 8 ol 1813 to 20 Kcmittable, >171 

8 1 New Loan Certificates. J 7 '* 

COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

Sept. 26, 1821. 

6 Months sight on London, per It. 1—10 
30 days Calcutta . ... 110J 100 Sic. Kup. 

30 do. Madras 1 05 £ lOOM.ulrasK. 

8 do. Surat 99§ 100 Surat R. 

8 do. Poonah 10o| lOOPoonahR. 

8 do. Ahmed. Antnee 117 100 Ahmed. R. 

8 do Sicca.. 95 lOOAhmcd.R. 

8 do. Rrodera .... 91 J 100 Kai rosy R. 

BIRTHS. 

July 1 9. At Baroda, the lady of Major 
Strover, Artillery, of a daughter. 

20. At Colabali, the lady of Capt. 11. 
Beyts, of a son. 

31. At Tannah, tlie lady of Savillc 
Marriott, Esq. of a son. 

Aug. 13. At Poonah, tlie wife of Mr. 
Conductor It. E.Willock, of the Commis- 
sariat Department, of a daughter. 

20. At Surat, the lady of the Rov* 
W 111 . Fyvie, of a daughter. 

22. At. Soroor, the lady of Major Gen. 
Smith, C. B. of a daughter. 

27. At Colabali, the lady of Lieut. 
Thompson, of H.M. C’otli regt., of a som 

28. At Poonah, the lady of Ensign and 
Adjutant McCarthy, 47th regt., of a son. 

Si.pt . 1 . Mrs. WooJer, of a son. 

8. The lady of Capt. James Norton, of 
the ship Sarah, of a daughter. 

15. At Westfield, the lady of Major 
Cowper, of the. Engineers, of a son. 

24. The lady of Lazar J. Miguel, Esq., 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 17. At St. Thomas’s Church, by 
the ltev. Henry Davies, Mr. Richard 
Beck, to Miss Jane Tadnian. 

— At St. Thomas’s Church, Mr. Henry 
Richards, Pilot in tlie lion. Company’s 
Marine, to Miss Ann Synett, of Bombay. 

DEATHS. 

June 17. At the Parsonage, Kaira, 
Honor, wife of G. W. Anderson, Esq. 

July 28. Thomas Norris, Esq., of tills 
Presidency. 

Aug. 12. At Fort Victoria, Laura Vic- 
toria, youngest daughter of Captain Jas. 
Morse. ' * 

13. Mr. Hart, of the Steam Engine 
Deportment, aged 34 yeaj$rV- _ 

•• ojAtf Dharwar, Ttiwgte-- Marshall, 

Esq., a Surgeon on thlsV ^abR s h tn m t, 



Statistical Reporter, a situatiort for 
ch he was selected by the present Go- 
vernor of Bombay, in consideration en- 
tirely of the rare talents, acquirements, 
and qualifications which were in a very un- 
common manner combined in Mr. Mar- 
fihallV- character. His natural abilities 
were of the first order. His perceptions 
on every subject were unusually clear anif 
quick, his memory was most retentive, 
and his judgment ever unerring. His 
classical and scientific education, his con- 
stant habits of general reading, and his 
keen observation of every thing that passed 
before him, were calculated to improve to 
the utmost the faculties bestowed upon 
him by nature. The comprehensive mental 
powers that were thus created in him, were 
brought into operation by a corresponding 
degree of diligence and method, and he 
executed every thing lie undertook with 
admirable ease and rapidity. But unfor- 
tunately his body was frail, although his 
mind was strong ; had his health been good, 
the world would, ere this, have benefited 
by hi3 talents and researches. As it is, 
there are several reports of Mr. Marshall’s 
which are no less remarkable for utility and 
interest for the information they contain, 
than for the elegance with which they arc 
written. As a companion no person could 
be more engaging ; his conversation was 
replete with wit and instruction, and his 
manners were animated, cheerful and 
social. Ilis acts of benevolence were of 
a nature to do him the highest honour ; in 
this his family and nearest friends perhaps 
only know how to do him full justice. lie 
wrote to an intimate medical friend, about 
two months before his death, describing 
the particulars of his case, which indicated 
beyond all doubt the fatal result, with as 
much precision and steadiness as if they 
related to another and not to liimself. The 
same fortitude was displayed to the last 
hour, in which he was perfectly sensible 
and collected, and the transition to another 
world was imperceptible to those who at- 
tended him. The extent of the loss to the 
public service, and to society, in such a 
man, may easily be conceived. 

28. Mary Rosina, infant daughter of 
Mr. Conductor James Edwards, of the 
Ordnahce Department, aged 12 years. 

90. At Tanhah, of a painful illness, 
Which she endured with patience, Mrs. 
Maria Theresa, the, wife of Mr. Thomas 
de Mdnte, aged 22. 

31. Jemsetjee Bomanjee Wadi% master 
builder, aged 67 years, nearly 54 of which 
have been most zealously spent in the Ho- 
norable Company’s service. Jemsetjee 
Bomanjee was the first and jndeed the only 
one who ever built a line of battle ship in 
India. ■ 

Sept* L At Bareda, the infent daughter 

aged 
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1. * At Colaba, in the 63d year of his 
age, Mr. Francis Tomkins, furniture 
manufacturer. 

2. At Surat, Robert, the infant son of 
Mr. Joseph Nimmo. 

4. Mrs. Anne Whish, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Whish, of the Hon. Company’s 
regt. of Artillery, aged 21 years. . 

12. Henry Mitchell, infant son of Mr. 
Trotter, aged 5 years. 

13. After a few days' indisposition, Mr. 
Theodozeo Gomes, Clerk of the Custom 
House, aged 40. 

22. Mary Florentia Russel, infant 

daughter of Capt Lechmere Coorc Russel, 
of the Hon. Company’s regt., of Bombay 
Artillery, aged 1 1 months. * 

— Francis Franco, Esq., of the Hon. 
Company’s jCivil Service, on this Esta- 
blishment. 5 

23. Mrs. Anna Maria de Cruz, wife of 
Mr. F. de Cruz, jun., aged 22. 

24. During his passage from Gogo to 
the Presidency, Capt. John Stewart, 2d 
bat. 3d rcg/L Bombay Native Infantry. 
Few have d|ed more deservedly regretted 
than has tlii| respected and accomplished 
officer; the ■ remembrance of whose in- 
estimable virtues, as a brother or a friend, 
will long be cherished by those who know 
his real and superior worth. 


CEYLON . 

» CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Simon Sawers, Esq., to be Judicial 
Commissioner of the Residency of Kandy, 
in the room of Edward Tolfrey, Esq., de- 
ceived. 

Henry Wright, Esq., to be IteVrtiue 
Commissioner of the Residency of Kandy, 
in the room of Simon Sawers, Esq. ; date 
10th August 1821. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 9. At Jaffna Malagam, Mrs. 
Speldewinde, wife of II. G. Speldewinde, 
Esq., Sitting Magistrate of that Station, 
of a son. 

Lately . At Paldinia, the lady of Lieut. 
II. Gray, H. M. 1st Ceylon Light . In- 
fantry, of a son, 

jfoATHS. 

Aug. 7. At Paltoopani, while on a 
shooting excursion, of a bilious fever, aged , 
23 years, Henry John St John, Esq., 
third son of Lieut Gen. the Hon. Fred. 
St. John, and nephew of Eari Craven, and 
Lord Viscount Bolingbroke and St. John; 
Although Mr. St. John had but recently 
arrived in Ceylon j appointed to the Civsl 
Service of the Colony; the niahy amiable 
traits in bis character and iiq * 
timely as has been his end, had i 
quired him the good-will and % 
who kaewhim, andtfe friend 
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tachmenl of hi# more immediate intimates. 
He can be remembered by the former but 
as the gentleman in every act of his short 
career among them, while his constant 
cheerfulness, great obligingness of dispo- 
sition, and the liberal character of his sen- 
timents and conduct, will long preserve, 
in the recollection of the latter the loss 
they have sustained in his death. 

9. At Kandy, after a severe illness, in 
the 97th year of his age, Edward Tolfrcy, 
Esq., of Ilis Majesty’s Civil Service in 
that island, and Judicial Commissioner for 
the Kandyan Provinces. Mr. Tolfrcy was 
one of those gentlemen sent out to Ceylon 
on the first establishment of the Civil Ser- 
vice in 1801, and in the several situations 
which he held under Government, per- 
formed his duties with credit to himself 
and utility to the public. In private life 
his amiable and friendly disposition secured 
to bim general esteem, and his loss to 
those who were most intimately acquainted 
with him is proportionate to their means of 
appreciating the value of his friendship. 

Sept . 1. At Point Galle, after a linger- 
ing illness of nearly three years, W. 11. 
Andree, Esq., late Sitting Magistrate of 
Gangcbadde and Talpe Patto, aged .57 
years ; leaving a wife and 1 2 children and 
six grand-children to deplore their irre- 
parable loss. 


BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

POUR BIRMAHS FORCED FROM ON BOA nil AN 

ENGLISH SHIP BY TI|£ SIAMESE. GREAT 

FIRE AT AVA. MINISTER OF RANGOON 

DEPRIVED OF HIS DIGNITIES. 

By the arrival of the Elizabeth, some 
time ago, from Rangoon, we were in- 
. formed that the ship William Petrie, Cap- 
; %{tt Murray, was considered missing, as 
foe: bad left Madras long before for the 
.former port, but had not made her appear- 
ance. Letters, now received by the Eli- 
za, report her arrival at Rangoon, and 
give the following account of the circum- 
stances which occurred to prolong her voy- 
age. Instead of making a direct pasasge 
from Madras to Rangoon, she steered first 
for the Nicobars, and was there loaded 
•with cocoa-nuts. On quitting those is- 
lands, she met with such a succession of 
calms, -that the stock of rice and provisions 
on board was entirely expended, and the 
crew, having nothing to subsist on for a 
considerable time except the cocoa-nuts, 
became quite exhausted and unable to per- 
■fojaii the necessary duty of tlie ship. The 
commander was, . in consequence, obliged 
. foput into Junkseyon, a port belonging 
to fof , Siamese, , in order to procure rice 
forvi^ ^w. After anchoring there, he 
the jolly boat, in which 
carpenter, who had 
^!pc^;''his\passage on the Petrie for Ran 
boat melted 
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the place where the Captain was to procure 
rice, entered the Siamese service, and in- 
formed his new masters that there were 
four Birmahs in the ship. The Captain 
was then arrested, together with his boat’s 
crew, and not allowed to quit the place 
until he should consent to deliver up the 
four Birmahs. This he positively refused 
to do, and remained five days in confine- 
ment. Finding him obdurate, the Sia- 
mese sent down six boats, manned and 
armed, and took the Birmahs by force 
from the ship, while she had the British 
colours flying. On the sixth day, when 
these boats returned with the Birmahs, the 
Captain and his boat’s crew were released, 
and nermitted to go and purchase rice, or 
any thing else that was required for the use 
of the ship, after which . the ship was 
allowed to sail without any farther moles- 
tation. From the report of Captain Mur- 
ray, it appears, that great encouragement 
is held out by the Siamese for Englishmen 
to enter their service, and be employed in 
the approaching war with the Birmahs. 

The William Petrie arrived at Rangoon 
on the 24th of April, when the above cir- 
cumstance excited a considerable sensation 
in the place, and the local Authorities were 
very particular in their inquiries among 
the crew, in order to ascertain correctly 
how the Birmahs came to be given up. It 
was understood that they afterwards sent a 
representation of the ease to the King of 
Ava, and that they yitended to dispatch a 
letter on the subject to the Bengal Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the ship was again 
loaded for Madras, and was to sail before 
the end of May ; but, from a letter of the 
IGtli June, we learn that she was detained . 
until the Royal decision should be known 
oil the statement given of the Junkscyon 
business. 

A great fire had taken place at Ava, 
which consumed the whole town, with the 
exception of the King’s palace, and a few 
houses in the neighbourhood belonging to 
public officers. 

A large boat, which had been dispatched 
to Ava by Mr. Sarkies, a Rangoon mer- 
chant, was upset on her passage in the 
course of very bad weather, and all her 
cargo lost, to foe amount of 45,000 rupees. 

Mon Shoedah, the late Minister of Ran* 
goon, who is of royal blood, and gave so 
much satisfaction by his liberal measures, 
to merchants trading to that port, has un- 
fortunately fallen under the King's dis- 
pleasure. He had been discussing the 
religion and laws of the country with the 
King, and to some positive assertion of 
the latter he replied, by asking, from what 
book of their religion he had gained his 
information. His Majesty immediately 
withdrew to his private palace, and issued 
an order .that Mon Shoedah should be 
deglived pf his digmrie^ndtbafr hie pro- 
perty should be Ifo ' **» 
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therAriunniery mode pf answering 4® ; 
sli^bterrogabm ; : ; : ^:" : ‘ ' ^ 

A notr-smp, belonging to the above^ 
mentioned Mr. Sarkies, was to be launched 
at Rangoon in the beginning of the pre- 
sent month* 

The Juliana, Captain Webster, reached 
Rangoon on die 15th of June; and the 
Tetyghur, Patson, had sailed, . or was 
about to sail for the Isle of France,— Jo/m 
Bull in the East, July 23. 

SHIP LAUNCH AT RANGOON. 

Rangoon . — M Every thing here remains 
perfectly tranquil, and one day follows 
another unmarked by any event worthy of 
communication. On the 2d of July, •how- 
ever, as a pleasing interruption to this dull 
and monotonous order of things, we had 
a ship-launch which produced some 
bustle and gaiety. The launch was a very 
beautiful vessel of 430 tons, belonging to 
Mr. Sarkies, a respectable Armenian mer- 
chant of this place. She is named “ The 
Aram.** The Governor and his ladies, 
with almost every inhabitant of the town 
and suburbs, crowded to the wharf to wit- 
ness the interesting spectacle. The ship is 
to be commanded by Captain Daniels, a 
well known and experienced commander 
in the Country Service. As soon as the 
vessel wte secured in her destined element, 
a large party retired to the house of Cap- 
tain Daniels, where as elegant an enter- 
tainment as the place tould afford was pre- 
pared for them. The vessel is intended 
for the trade between Rangoon and Ma- 
dras ; but will shortly proceed to Calcutta 
to be coppered.” — Mad. Com., S’. ‘pi. 25. 


NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

further particulars or the Englishman 

RESIDING ON THE ISLAND OF NAN COWRY. * 

In the early part of the year 1814, or 
about the time the news of peace reached 
Calcutta, Captain Daniels, of the ship 
Ceres, on his return voyage from the Isle 
of France to Rangoon, anchored off the 
western entrance of Nancowry for wood 
and water; the natives flocked on board, 
and at first appeared very friendly, bargain- 
ing yams and fowls to Captain Daniels 
and his crew for tobacco, at a very moderate 
exchange'. 

On the second morning they were visited 
by a Cftffree and his son (by a native 
Woouhv), who said be came to the place 
along With the Danes. < They observed hint 
exaniining vary strictly the muskets which 
ihe Lascars . were walking the deck with ; 
and a vary sliglA scrutiny was sufficient to 
prove tamm thatlhey were perfectly harm- 
less, alt ' thd - k*cks bring - out of order. 
After aria* 'rib^irfejnMfrtlfW people 

r y*ilfoivr- , i i n. 


who accompanied bitn* ! lii:|4hgh^ with 
them, and they then went awfty, pulling 
all round the ship before they entirely 
left her. 

In the afternoon another canoe came 
aboard, bringing, to the great surprise of 
Captain Daniels, a white man. This fel- 
low told the Captain that he was an 
Englishman, and had been left there by a 
man of war four years before, when, having 
fallen asleep whilst wooding, the ship 
sailed and left him behind. Captain 
Daniels found by certificates in possession 
of the Natives that the Lcda frigate had 
visited the island not a year before ; but the 
Englishman said that he was then at another 
part of the island ; however, he would now 
go in the Ceres. His conduct notwith-f 
standing appeared very suspicious; he 
addressi dliimiclf frequently to the Natives, 
and from his and tlieir gestures it appeared 
that they were joking about the ineffective 
state. of the ship’s muskets. lie spoke die 
language fluently, and on going away told 
Captain Daniels that lie should see him 
again in the ufcrning, laughing at the same 
time. Captaigi Daniels, apprehending from 
his manner tlat he had some treachery in 
view, got up from the hold-and mounted 
two 6-pounders, which neither the English- 
man nor the Natives could have known of 
his having on board. 

After daylight Captain Daniels got the 
ship under weigh, and just as the sun rose, 
being then under the topsails, they opened 
the mouth of the harbour, and saw this 
wretch (the Englishman) coining with 
about 30 large canoes full of men In a 
double line of battle, and a large Burmah 
trading boat (which they had probably 
taken at some former period), leading and 
pulling a double tier of paddles. As soon 
as they came near, Captain Danis) s fired 
a six pounder amongst them ; and as they 
expected to have nothing to encounter but 
the old muskets, they were thrown, into 
such confusion and alarm, that they all 
took to their paddles and pulled for the 
shore as fast as they could. Captain 
Daniels instantly made all sail, and .an. 
chored at Carnicobar the next morning. 
The natives of this island told him, that 
the Nancowry people were very bad men. 

A short time after this occurrence the 
Brig Hope, Captain Modgar, of Madras, 
went into Nancowry Harbour ; and Cap- 
tain Modgar bargained with the people for 
betelnut; but as soon as they found she 
had a great number of bales and chests on 
board, ■ they laid a plan to cut her off and 
the Englishman gave the signal to begin 
the work of slaughter, by knocking^ 
and murdering the Captain and chief mate, • 
The natives then cleared tbe jedcs, killing 
all the crewexcept 3 or 
hold : they took aU the 
and burnt the brig for the juk&M herw&ri; 
uid copper* 1 too 
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after wai^gQt to Rangoon ; ^ml one of 
them related tibis horrid tale to Captain 
Daniels. It appears that this Englishman *s 
name is Worthington, and that he deserted 
from H. M. frigate Bucephalus, whilst 
she was in the harliour cutting spars. 
Captain Charles Smith, of the country 
service, was acting Lieutenant of the ship 
at the time of this man’s desertion. — 
Cal. Juur, 


PENANG. 

.DEATH OF CAPTAIN tUMLEY, OF HIS MA- 
JESTY’S SHIP TOPAZE. 

Extract of a letter from Penang, dated 
July 28, 1821.— 

After so lately dwelling on the 
brave exploits of a gallant naval character 
in this country, it is with great regret 
that I have to announce to you his un- 
expected death, occasioned in a great 
measure 4>y his excessive exertion and ex- 
posure in the late attack upon and subjuga- 
tion of Mocha. 

w Captain John Richard Lumlcy, of 
his Majesty’s ship Topaze, who commanded 
and signalized himself so much in that at- 
tack, in a series of brilliant and harassing 
actions in December and January last, de- 
parted this life on board that ship, on her pas- 
sage from Madras to Prince of Wales* Is- 
land, on the 23d of July, and his shat tered re- 
mains (which had been in early life depriv- 
ed of an arm, and otherwise mutilated in 
his couutry’s service) arrived lure yester- 
day, and were this evening interred in the 
hurying-ground, with all the honours due 
to his rank, and with that marked and vo- 
luntary respect which his distinguished ca- 
reer and his well-known private virtues 
claimed and excited. 

u T!ic body was brought on shore by a 
procession of boats from the squadron to 
the captain’s house; the Topaze firing mi- 
nute guns, which were followed, as soon as 
the corpse was landed, by the guns of the 
fort, until the interment. The lion, the 
Governor and the Member* of Council, 
the Recorder, and Commander of the gar- 
rison, were the pall-bearers ; and his Ex- 
cellency the Naval Commander-in- Chief, 
the First Lieutenant and Master of the To- 
paze, attended as chief mourners ; the cof- 
fin being preceded by the whole of the gar- 
rison, as well as the marines of the squa- 
dron under arms, and a great proportion of 
the zeatnen of the Topaze and Leander, 
and followed by almost every individual of 
rank ~ End respectability in the island, and 
by allttei officers ofhis Majesty’s ships that 
could be sfc&red from duty. . It is worthy 
of a more than usual con- 

--attended upon this occa- 
with the utn>ost solem- 
decorum, a peculiar ititerest in the 
* WiatfcJdurn.^No. 75. 


affecting gjindeur and warmth of feeling* 
which was displayed by this mournful to- 
ken of respect to a departed hero. . 

“ It will be some consolation to the 
friends of the deceased to know, .that all 
the attentive kindness which the most re- 
fined and hospitable feeling could dictate, 
has been paid to his disconsolate widow 
and infant daughter (who were on board at 
the time of his death), by the Governor of 
this island, at. whose residence they will 
remain until their departure for England 
in the Princess Royal, to sail in a few 
days. 

“ The following anecdote of Capt. Lum - 
Icy is communicated by an old friend. 
When Capt. Lumley was employed in the 
Chesapeake, commanding his Majesty’s 
frigate Narcissus, a division of troops and 
marines was landed to attack a post of the 
enemy. The gallant captain had waited, 
after viewing his marines land, quietly in 
his boat, until hearing a smart firing, he 
called out to his gig’s crew, “ Come, give 
way, my lads, let us see the fun.” lie 
lauded, ran up to the field where the land 
forces were engaged, and getting into the 
thick of the fire, had no sooner arrived than 
he felt a rifle- ball pass through the shoulder 
blade of the arm which had been lopped off 
and taken out of the socket, some years be- 
fore. An officer seeing him turn pale and 
bleeding, ran up to him and asked if lie 
was wounded. “ Yes,” said the captain, 
“ I am ; but surely they might, have hit me 
somewhere else, I was only an amateur.” 

“ It is said that Lieut. Moriariy takes 
home, to lay at the feet ofhis Majesty, the 
flag of the jinaum of .Senna, (called the holy 
banner of the prophet), captured and torn 
down by himself at Mocha, the first Hag 
taken from an enemy since his present Ma- 
jesty's accession to the throne.” 

'flic following is the account given of 
Capt Lumlcy’s funeral in the Penang 
Gazette, of same date. 

“ The corpse was removed from his’ 
Majesty's ship Topaze precisely at a quar- 
ter after five o’clock, under a discharge of 
minute guns, corresponding with the age 
of the deceased, and accompanied by the 
boats, with parties of seamen and marines 
from his Majesty’s ships in the harbour. 
The whole landed at the Navy Captain's 
house, where the body was received by the 
whole of the troops of the station, not on 
duty, assembled on the occasion, 

“ The proccssionfmwed at about half past 
five, attended by the Hon. the Governor, the 
Members of Council, the lion, the Recor- 
der, Ids Exc, the Commander-in- Chief of 
the Naval Forces, the Commnpdcr of the 
Troops on the Station, the Governor’s and 
Garrison Staff, and the gentlemen of the 
several services on the island* together with 
the principal gendemen of the settlement, 
and a large concourse of t^ m^hhants, 

•VohvXHl. « Q 
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The solemnity of thev occasion wa&'ifti 
ereasedby the band Mongtog* to thi To* 
paxe, which preceded the corpse, to the 
place of interment 

■ “ The service was performed by the 
chaplain of his Majesty's ship Leander, 
and the ceremony concluded with the dis- 
charge of three vollies from the troops 
forming the funeral party. 

“ The gentlemen of the military mess, 
in testimony of their respect and attention 
on this melancholy occasion, hare post- 
poned a large dinner party, which was to 
have been given to the settlement yes- 
terday, to Thursday nest, the 2d prox- 
imo. Cour. 


SINGAPORE. 

PROSPERITY OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

Late letters from Singapore mention 
that the settlement was in high health and 
prosperity. It is now fully established as 
thd emporium of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Malacca is quite deserted ; and not a vessel 
repairs to it except for refreshment, or a 
few pec uls of spices ; . whilst many of the 
Dutch stations had been ravaged by the 
cholera, neither Singapore nor Bencoolen 
had been visited by it — a circumstance as- 
cribed by the natives to the good luck of 
the English.— Hurk. Sept . 6. 


SUMATRA. 

RIRTir. 

June 9. At I’adang, on the West Coast, 
the lady of J. Dupuy, Esq., Resident of 
that place, of a sou. 

DEATH. 

May * 26 . At Bencoolen, Capt. J. Bean, 
Commander of the sljip John Bull. 


JAVA. 

MARRIAGE. 

March 18. At Batavia, the Rev. S. 
Milton, of Singapore, to Miss Margaret 
Wilson, eldest daughter of the late Col. 
T. Wilson, Madras Establishment. 

DEATHS. 

March !• At Batavia, of a fever of only 
four days* continuance,* C. S. H. Chasse, 
Esq., the only son of tlio Honourable P. F. 
Chasse, Esq., First Member of Council at 
that place, leaving a young and disconso- 
late widow, and a number of relations and 
friends, to lament bis irreparable ldtes. 

May \5 . ' At Batavia, of the cholera 
morbus, Capt. J. Robertson, of the brig 
Elizabeth. „ . 


CHINA. 

MANUFACTORY OF PRUSSIAN BLUE ESTA- 
BLISHED |K THE VIClNlTt OF CANTON. 

It is singular that ilia extensive empire 
of China, if we except indigo, does not af- 
ford any blue pigment whatever ; all their 
wares are painted with Prussian blue, or 
smalts, which till within this year or two 
they have constantly received from Europe. 
But a letter lately received from China, 
states that a manufactory of Prussian blue 
has been established in the vicinity of Can- 
ton, and tliat in consequence the European 
is no longer in demand. 

It is only surprising that the Chinese 
have not found out the mode of making 
this article before, for the process is very 
simple, and, the ingredients far from costly ; 
the principal ones being ox-blood, quick- 
lime and saltpetre, calcined, lixivated and 
thrown into a solution of aluni and green 
vitriol. — li&m. Gaz. 

FORMATION OF BANDS WHO PRACTISE 
BOXING, CUDGELLING, &C. 

It is stalled to tlie Emperor that the 
men who navigate the groin boats up the 
grand can*], from Che-keang province 
northward, have formed themselves into 
hands, who practise boxing, cudgelling, 
and the use of various weapons, for the 
purpose, aB they say, of defending them- 
selves against robbers ; but really for the 
purpose of domineering over any person 
who may thwart their will. A case is just 
now under consideration, in which they 
killed one man, and wounded three others. 
They are perfectly organized, and hun- 
dreds of them collect, in a moment, at the 
cry of the captain, whom they have ap- 
pointed over them; and of whom they 
have made an idol image, which they wor- 
ship evening and nu)rning.---/ndo-C/ifn<uc 
Gleaner. 

COCHIN-CHINA. 

CHOLERA MORBUS.— NEW CANAL FROM THE 

TUNG-PO TO COMMUNICATE WITH SIAM. 

Our latest accounts from thence state, 
that the cholera morbus had, during last 
year, made very dreadful ravages in Co- 
chin-China and Tung-king. That n new 
channel of a river, or canal, cut in a direct 
line from the Tung-po, westward, to com- 
municate with Siam, had been dug to secure 
a commodious inland navigation, at all sea- 
sons of the year. There was, formerly, it 
is said, a communication in the same line, 
but by a river of a winding course, end the 
bottom of which was filling up with sand 
and mud-banks, so as to pe ; passable in 
the spripg only. To remedy-this incon- 
venience, the present straight channel has 
been cut wide and deep ; \ a^^jhih* - it 
falls into the former bed of the' 
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luts also 'been enlarged. Great numbers 
of lives are reported as having l>een lost in 
this undertaking. One of the chief minis* 
tera of the kingdom, who superintended 
the. -work, was detected in certam clandes- 
tine proceedings. Where the canal came 
in contact with the houses, gardens, or 
plantations of the rich, they were spared, 
and the course was made to deviate to the 
right or left ; but when it Jed through 
the houses, gardens, or fields of the poor, 
they were cut up without pity. In conse- 
quence of this, the said minister (who, the 
reporters say, is the King's father-in-law) 
was cast into prison in the eighth moon of 
last year, where he still continues. The 
Port regulations relative to the admission 
of foreigners, and the emigration of na- 
tives, are represented as being this season 
vary strict.— Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 


PERSIAN GULF. 

EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. — DEATHS FROM EXCES- 
SIVE HEAT. 

Letters from Bussorah by the Harriet, 
which ship arrived here on Friday last, 
after a run from Muscat of only seven days, 
mention that the cholera has made its ap- 
pearance on all the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Rich had proceeded to Shiraz ; 
at Bushire the Harriet left the Conde de 
Rio Pardo, Francis Warden and Rahma- 
nee, end passed the Liverpool Frigate off 
Polior. Our envoy, Mr. Jukes, was at 
Bushire. 

At Bahrein the cholera had swept away 
a great many people. The Lady Nugent 
had arrived safe at Muscat, and sailed oil 
to. Bushire. — Bom. Gaz ., Sept, .5. 

Hi M. ship Liverpool, from Bushire 
the 31st of August, and last from Muscat, 
anchored in the harbour on 'Thursday last. 
She has ^brought us no intelligence of a 
public nature ; but the following extract 
of a letter from Bushire, exhibits a dread- 
ful picture of the ravages of the epidemic 
cholera in that quarter. 

“ The cholera has made, and continues 
tp make most dreadful and alarming ra- 
vages at Bussorah; in 1.5 days, 14, 0(X) 
people were carried off; here 20 per day 
are dying, and the number increasing. It 
has extended to Kozroom, and will no 
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doubt soon make its progress all over Per* 
sia ; the consequence is, numerous families 
have quitted their houses, some gone to 
one place, and some to another; no busi- 
ness is done, the bazars remained closed 
and unsupplied ; a gloom the most dismal 
pervades throughout." 

The crew of the Liverpool, we are sor- 
ry to observe, have suffered severely from 
the excessive heats that pervade the Gulf 
of Persia at this season of the year, but 
wliicli have l>ecn this year much more in- 
tense than usual; in addition to several 
seamen who have died, we are sorry to in- 
clude no less than three of her Lieutenants 
and the surgeon; the names as follows: 
Lieuts. Fenwick, Gerrido, and Bell, with 
Mr. Alexander, the surgeon. 

Several of the young officers attached 
to the troops at Kishine have also died, 
viz. j Lieut. Le Blanc, of the 1st. bat. 
12th, and Lieut. Forbes and Dr. Rind, 
of the European regiment. — lb'ul y Sept. 
23. 


ARABIAN GULF. 

CITY Or ZKBin PLUNDERED BY A BODY Or 
PREDATORY ARABS. 

Letters from Mocha, dated 20tli Au- 
gust, mention the arrival there of the An- 
telope, on the 17th August, with Capt. 
Hutchinson, our Resident, on board. We 
arc sorry to state that Capt. George Rob- 
son, of the Marine, the Acting Resident, 
died on the 1 .5th. 

The present Resident liad been received 
by the I)ola with great attention and res- 
pect, and every thing seemed to evince 
that our relations with the Jmaum of 
Senna would contiuue to he maintained 
with friendship and fidelity. 

The Yam tribe, who occupy a moun- 
tainous tract in the vicinity of Aboo Arish, 
encouraged by success in their predatory 
excursions, attacked and plundered Zebid 
oil the 1st of August, getting possession of 
much property ; Zebicl being described as 
a city of greater consequence, and of more 
commerce and trade than Mocha. The 
Dola of Mocha had marched out against 
them with a strong force, as they continued 
plundering the villages in the vicinity of 
Mocha. — Horn . Gaz. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

ADDRESSES PRESENTED TO LIEUT. -GEM. Sill 
, . . 8^ DONKIN, C. B, , BEFORE HIS KMBAll- 

' .;-k4?i0*W ^ 

:'li^ fiDilpwlng 'addresses* on© from Sir 
Chief Justice, attended by 
thepublic functionaries at the scat of Go- 
vebirnent, and the oilier from the mer- 


chants of Cape Town, were presented to 
Lieut. -General Sir Rufanc S. Donkin, 
K.C B., before his embarkation at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in December last. 

Address of the Chiif Justice, 

“ Sir Rufane Donkin : Jin the name of 
the Court of Justice, in thst -of fiis Ma- 
esty’s Fiscal, and in that of the President 

?Q8 •• ;-?v- 
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■nd Members of the Bas«?s>ir-'fiwiiij ! ^*i4 :■• esteem and sincerely 

o**rpublie boards *md functionari« heFe say, that Il 3 i^’ti)& im- 

present, I beg to expreesto your l&u&t- pressed mfk the kindness 1 have every 
ledcy, as his Majesty's late Acting GdVer- where received tin it (more particularly and 
nor in this colony, our sense or sincere pointedly since I have ceased to hold au- 
gratitude for your active and benevolent thority here) ; and that it will jbe my incli- 
administratibn, which, under dmimstan- nation, as well as my duty, to render to 
ces of some difficulty, has been productive the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
of concord and tranquillity throughout and to you, Gentlemen, collectively and 
this colony. individually, every service within my 

u - The Court of Justice, in particular, power in the country to which' I am re- 
in conjunction with his Majesty’s Fiscal, turning.” 

and other officers connected with that part Address fiom the Merchants. 

of the public administration of this colony. The next day (December 15), a deputa- 

have to acknowledge your protection and tion from the Merchants waited on Sir It. 
support in the discharge of their arduous Donkin, w^en T. C. Cadogan, Esq. 
duties ; which, added to the tenor of your addressed him as follows : 
general conduct amongst us, claims our *< Sir : — The Merchants of this his 
best wishes for your future welfare and Majesty’s settlement of the Cape of Good 
happiness ; and whilst the recollection of Hope, warmly appreciating the high- 
your administration will call forth senti- minded principles of justice, integrity, 
merits of respect and esteem from the in- and active benevolence,’ that have corispi- 
habitants of this colony, they cherish a cuously marked, in their humble judg- 
confident. hope that you will not cease to be meut, your truly meritorious administra- 
their well-wisher, and that you will warmly tion of th«*| government of this colony, 
join our colonial friends in Great Britain during the period his Majesty was pleased 
in-promoting our interests at home, when- f Q repose tlpe trust in your hands, as late 
ever and wherever, an opportunity may Acting Go&rnor, now respectfully beg 
offer to do so.” leave to wit on you with this sincere hd- 

To which address Sir llufane Donkin mage of their grateful esteem, previously 
returned the following answer to your approaching departure for Eng- 
“ Sir John Truter, Mr. Fiscal, Mr. land. 

President of the Burgher Senate, and “ Their spontaneous, unfeigned thanks 
Gentlemen, the other public functionaries they present? to you. Sir, for your accessi- 
here present: bility at all times ; for your unceasing and 

" I feel highly flattered and honoured earnest study and promotion of the best 
by your most obliging address, and it is interests of this colony, for your strict 
gratifying to me to find that my endea- regard to public justice, and your great 
votirs to administer the affairs of this Go- dilligence in the personal performance Of 
v eminent honestly and efficiently, have your arduous duties ; for the extension -of 
met with so high a reward as your confi- the coasting trade, so virtually conducive' 
dence and approbation. to the future welfare of the tiew settle* 

“ I hope I may be permitted to say, that ments on the frontier, animated and foa- 
my intentions have been always good, and tered by the survey made by^ Captain 
that I have really and sincerely desired to Moresby, of his Majesty’s ship Menai, 
exercise the powers of my office for the whilst you yourself were upon the spot; 
benefit of this colony ; but, in my endea- for your most humane and judicious er- 
vours to do so, I must acknowledge in a raiigements for the present and permanent 
particular manner, the efficient aid I have comfort and prosperity of the numerous 
received from all the Civil Authorities ; settlers arrived from . England ; ' for the 
and I must also say, that the administration especial proofs of your attention to the 
of this Government is rendered compare- commercial interests of this colony, and 
lively easy to a Governor, by the, good thereby to those of Great Britain herself* 
disposition and orderly conduct of the co- by the foundation laid of a light-house, 
lordsts in general. the establishment of Captain Morryatt's 

'* To you. Sir John Truter, as Chief code of signals, in. which you anticipated 
Justice. I am under many obligations, the desire of the gentlemen of Lloyd's* 
for your candid and upright advice and and by «your proposed design of compl**" 
assistance, whenever X have had occasion ing, if possible,the grandworkof a 
to call for them ; andT am happy in liav- breakwater. ^ : 

ing this opportunity of testifying my res- “ For these, amongst many other in- 
pect foryou and your Court, of w'hich I stances, both genera) and .particniiar* of 
ha^e uniformly endeavoured to uphold your late administration*; as sycting Opver- 
the authority* and to encourage the indc- nor of the Cape of 
pentlence. * throughout by the 

** t request that his . Majesty's fiscal* eient civil branches of *tms 
the Pretfetent and Members of the Burgh- the Merchants are happy ih praynlggff^B 
tst mi'&faer gewtfelneriXw» i e^e- favour of your acceptance of this tfcjires- 

accept myaskur&ficea of . sion of their -ackimwiedgmeats. ■' 
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« May your valuable .life,. Sir, long be 
preserved for the' -service: of - your country, 
and the happiness of your &m*ly and 
friends.” 

To which address Sir R. Donkin re* 
plied as follows : 

“ Gentlemen : I feel indeed most sen- 
sibly the ‘very kind and flattering address 
with which you have been pleased to ho- 
nour me. 

“•I know not how to thank you for the 
manner in which you have had the good- 
ness to appreciate my endeavours to pro- 
mote the welfare of this Colony, and the 
interests of your most respectable body. 

“ You have now amply rewarded me for 
the little 1 have been able to do, during a 
two years’ administration of this Govern* 
ment; and, although I cannot take to my- 
self all the flattering expressions which your 
partiality has induced you to use towards 
me, I hope I may be allowed to say, that 
my intentions have always been good ; and 
that-I have really and sincerely endeavour- 
ed to promote the welfare of this Colony, 
and its commercial interests. 


the settler* in Albany. Die CafFres have 
not shown the least symptom of hostility 
for above two years past. — London Paper. 



SIERRA LEONE. 

MARKET OF FREETOWN. 

We have long had the intention of sub- 
mitting to the general consideration of the 
inhabitants a few remarks connected with 
the quantity, the quality, and the prices of 
the principal articles of subsistence in the 
market of Freetown. 

Some animadversions, recently commu- 
nicated by a valued contributor on the state 
of the rice market, appear to have been at- 
tended with good effect; as the price of 
that article has already returned to what 
may be considered a fair level. This, 
however, is not one of the articles on which 
our reflections have turned : for we con- 
sider that, in articles of such magnitude, 
the market may be best allowed to be its 
own legislator. If hoarding the grain be 
carried sometimes to the extent of be- 


“ I take leave of my friends here with 
strong feelings of emotion. The marked 
attention which has been shewn to inc, by 
all classes of persons since I have been out 
of office, has been most grateful to me ; 
and I hope I need hardly add, that the fa- 
vour and kindness you have this day shewn 
me, stand very prominent in my estimation 
of the several instances of regard anil con- 
sideration which have been evinced towards 
me. 

“ Be assured. Gentlemen, that you have 
my very best wishes ; and that I shall lose 
»<A Opportunity of rendering you, collec- 
tively or individually, any services in iny 
power . — London Paper. 


coming a public grievance, the hoarders 
are as often punished by the influx of fresh 
supplies of that, or other corresponding 
provision ; and the hoards always afford a 
certain resource against, absolute famine. 

The extravagant prices of beef and mut- 
ton have for many years furnished ground 
of just complaint, with very little approach, 
as yet, to redress or relief. A shilling a 
pound for mutton, which would hardly be 
admitted to sale in any part of England ; 
and sixpence a-pound for beef, which is as 
much inferior to that mutton as we have 
described the mutton to be to the Knglish 
saleable standard, must be acknowledged 
to constitute a serious public grievance, 
and a great deficiency in the ordinary coin- 


RATE OF EXCHANGE. 

By. the latest arrival front the Cape we 
learn, that, at that place, the rate of ex- 
change was at the unheard-of sum of 
270. This high exchange has been caused 
by the great import and consumption of 
English goods, on, the one hand, and, on 
the other, by the reduced expenditure of 
the naval and military establishments, 
Whose bills on England are the remittances 
generally preferred, when there is not a 
sufficient demand for Colonial produce at 
home ; and these bills, from ffieir present 
comparative scarcity, have arisen to the 
above amount, while the depreciation of the 
rix-dbllar is of course proportionate. 'Die 
Spanish dollar was at 4s. 2d. and 4s. l£d. 
Great exertions have been making at the 
Cape'foir the better manufacture of wines, 
which promise to become more and more 
anarticle of exparU-rLondon Pajter. 

• A’jV'y-.iX.'.v/ • ; <'i . . \ 
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not the slightest foundation for 


forts ot life. 

Some amendment has taken place with 
respect to the mutton, which was, a very 
few years since, as bad as the beef is now. 
The price has remained unaltered ; but the 
state of the article bas improved so far as 
to become generally tolerable. It may be 
made much better, and still the price would 
be much too high ; it may at least be ex- 
pected, that the clerk of the market should 
be instructed to allow' none to be sold at the 
standard price which is not of proper quality. 

With respect to beef, it is so very rare an 
occurrence to find any of decent quality, 
that we cannot easily devise a remedy for 
the present inconvenience; for if the worst 
is bought for sixpence a-pound, without 
opposition to the price, or to the state of the 
article, haw are we to obtain it cheaper or 
better ? The seller will not, of pure good- 
nature, keep the animal longer in fatten- 
ing, or take a lower price than that which 
the market affords. 

The mischief fc that these, or any other 
articles, of the first necessity* .'Should be 
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which they will not h^ given, 
p*i ce, whether derignei} to keep uper -to 
keep down theyalufe, iacontrary totbefiair 
principles of the market* And will not fail, 
in . the course of its operation, to become 
mischievous equally to buyers and sellers. 
Consumers, when they find an article at 
once excessively bad and excessively dear, 
will consider how they can avoid purcliasing 
it altogether. This will soon be the result 
of the present high price and bad quality 
of the beef of the Sierra Leone market. 

In the smaller kinds of provision the same 
bad system has established itself. Ducks 
are sold at a dollar each, and will not be 
sold for less ; although they are now very 
numerously bred, not only in the houses 
of the poorer inhabitants in Freetown, but 
in most of those of the adjacent hamlets. 
They are retained on hand, and so accu- 
mulate an overstock beyond the means of 
the owners to maintain them, rather than 
sell them for less when purchasers cannot 
he found at that price. May not a remedy 
be found for tliis branch of the general evil, 
by occasional orders from families or ships 
to market agents, to buy at three shillings 
and ninepencc, or four shillings, or four 
shillings and sixpence, and not higher? 
If the present fixed price of a dollar be 
once broken, the market will soon bring 
the thing to a just level. At the Cape 
de Verd Islands and at Goree, ducks of the 
same description and quality are sold for a 
quarter dollar each. 

Sucking-pigs also have an extravagant 
settled price of three dollars each, while at 
the places we have mentioned they are sold 
for one dollar. The breed of pigs is as 
numerous here, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the settlement, as it can well he 
any where : the enormity of the price is, 
however, so great that purchasers cannot 
be found in adequate numbers ; and this is 
the principal cause of the nuisance so justly 
made ground of complaint, that our streets 
are overrun with half-starved hogs, which, 
instead of giving way to passengers, arc 
almost ready to seize and devour them for 
relief of their intolerable hunger. The 
best remedy for all concerned in this mat- 
ter; for the owners, the consumers, the 
passengers, and the hogs, would be, to al- 
low the last-mentioned to come to table in 
their early days at a reasonable price. As 
the matter is now managed, it will soon 
become a question whether we shall eat the 
hogs or they shall eat us ? 

In respect to eggs, a similar mischief 
may be removed by a similar remedy. 

The clerk of the market is very attentive 
to the duties of his station, and wants only 
to be properly instructed and supported in 
order to do much good. In a recent in- 
stance, he brought l>cfore the magistrates 
at the police-office a womijn detected in 
selling rotten, r-eggs, of , which she had 
t^sidtc .her. , ; n»« wp- 


[Ma*ck, 

man’s crime or misfortune (for all the 
eggs were thrown away and- she was fined 
for selling them)* was/ that she would not 
sell them for less than the established price 
of a quarter-dollar for half-a-dozen 5 and 
as few- will be guilty of the extravagance of 
giving a quarter-dollar for six eggs not 
larger than those of a pigeon, the greater 
part of the vast quantity daily laid by the 
fowls of the colony are of necessity doom- 
ed to rot. Six of these eggs would, in 
reality, he dear at sixpence, and the best 
course respecting them is, to let them rot 
away until they come down to that price, 
and to fine all who sell them in a rotten 
state . — Sierra I^eone Guz. 9 Sept. 1, 1821. 

Pursuing the train of the observations 
respecting the supplies of the genera) ar- 
ticles of household provision, it is thought 
that some of the advantages, or rather re- 
liefs, most earnestly desired, would be 
found in regulations to the effect follow- 
ing : 

1 . The total exclusion of all very bad 
meat, as totally unfit for use. 

2 . Distinguishing the meat admitted to 
sale into two or three qualities, according 
to which tkU price may be regulated, and 
not left isj( the present confused state, in 
which the; best and the worst are sold 
at the samf extravagant rate. This may 
be easily dine in the whole extent, in re- 
spect to nolutton. In respect to beef, .ill 
that is practicable is, to exclude the worst 
possible of the worst. Good beef is so 
rarely seen, that the recent exhibition of 
what was called the prize ox, was,, in a 
maimer, requisite to shew', that Africau 
pasture could really fatten the ox to that 
degree. The rejection of very bad beef 
may operate as a motive for proper atten- 
tion in feeding and keeping tlie oxen, in 
general, until they attain proper condition. 
We certainly would not propose the con- 
joint influence of an increased price, be- 
cause we think the present price too high 
for the best that Africa can produce. 

Concerning the descriptions of small 
stock, we have little further to suggest ; 
but we see much reason to lament the total 
want of other descriptions of that stock, 
and some ground of blame to the inhabi- 
tants for not having raised a supply. No 
such thing is to be found iii the market 
as a turkey : very few of those birds have 
been, at aay time, reared in this cofony. 
At times not far distant, not a turkey could 
be procured to do honour to. those public 
entertainments in wbjch the colonists wert 
most interested. Considerable numbers 
have since been introduced, front time to 
time, by private inportathms* /and by the 
kindness of the Commanders bf his Ma- 
jesty's ships on the stutkin> < when* in ends- 
ing to windward, they have touched at Cepe 
de Verd Islands, where turkeys 
obtained in abundance at a . dollar 
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half and two dollar* each ; whereas they 
have been sold here, on particular occa- 
sions, for seven, eight, and nine d°^ ars * 
But on a recent mercantile importation, 
a considerable number were distributed 
among the friends of the importer at 
three dollars and a half each. 

The rearing of turkeys is every where 
a matter of some difficulty, and requires 
considerable attention and management; 
but several successful instances have proved 
the practicability of the thing, and by 
further exertion, turkeys may lie made part 
of the general stock of the provision mar- 
ket here as well as at the Cape do Yerd 
Islands, and at Accra on the Gold Coast, 
where any number may he obtained at 
the ordinary price of a dollar. 

We would recommend to the Agricul- 
tural Society to consider of the expediency 
of encouraging the raising of turkeys by 
an appropriate premium. A measure of 
this kind has already been adopted in order 
to introduce a superior breed of fowls ; 
but it is impossible to keep these to a dis- 
tinct race. The benefit has, however, been 
partially realized, by crossing the small 
African fowls with the large fowls of Eng- 
land. 

Geese* it is said, will not breed in the 
colony. Eggs have often been produced 
by the goose, but no birds ; and we have 
not even heard that the mother has sat 
upon the eggs to hatch them. We do 
not think, however, that the hope of na- 
turalizing this fine bird ought to be aban- 
doned. The old ones imported, preserve 
the health and hardihood usually charac- 
teristic of their race ; and there is every 
reason to think, that those now in the co- 
lony may live here a hundred years, which 
is said to be the ordinary extent of the 
life of a goose in Europe, when his thread 
is not cut short to gratify the luxury of 
inan. Where the life and health of the 
animal are equally favoured, there is no 
reason why the race should not be equally 
prolific* The goose, although it can live 
any where, has habits which are not 
equally suited to all situations. Although 
it can exist without water, it thrives best 
where it has free access to brooks, and 
pools, and ponds ; it is quite out of its 
dement in the bustle of a town. We 
Would, therefore, recommend to the public- 
flpmte d proprietor of a large flock, whose 
majestic mareh and martial tones are often 
admired in the streets of Freetown, but 
whose barren and unproductive state is 
matter of universal reget, to distribute 
them among: the gentlemen of the villages 
in the interior ; through whose careful 
superintendence, and skilful management 
we: hope, at the feast of Michaelmas, 1 822, 
to tee some of their descendants on the 
vhos^talde tables of Freetown, if earlier 
epicixres'fchould not consume them in the 
etago of goslings. 


It was hot until the reign of Henry the 
Eighth that turkey* were introduced into 
England ; and we must suppose that some 
management was at that time required, even 
there, to raise a native breed. They are 
now, and for a long time, have been in such 
abundance, that Norwich and the county 
of Norfolk aloue are supposed to furnish 
above a hundred thousand turkeys a-year 
to the London market. The counties of 
Lincoln and Cambridge (uot the Univer- 
sity) are the great nurseries of geese in 
England. The wild geese and ducks 
brought to Freetown for sale, at certain 
seasons, are found in sufficient numbers, 
in several places about the colony, to shew 
that these situations are well adapted for 
the tame kinds. — Ibid, 8, 1821. 

ARRIVAL OF PRINCE AT.1FA SADOO (NEPHEW 

TO ALMAMY AUDIT LK A DAK, KINO OF THE 

FOULAIts), AT FREETOWN. 

We have the satisfaction to announce the 
arrival of Prince Alifa Sadoo, with de- 
spatches from Almainy Abdulkadar, king 
of the Foulalis, to Acting Governor Grant. 
He was escorted by a numerous retinue of 
armed men, who were likewise instructed 
by Almamy to afford protection to the 
traders proceeding, on this occasion, to 
Port Logo with 500 oxen, a great many 
sheep, and considerable quantities of gold 
and ivory. They met with no annoyance 
nor interruption in the journey until their 
arrival at Kookoona, where, in the tempo- 
rary absence of Lamina Camara to the 
Searcies, the chiefs or headmen objected to 
their proceeding by the path to Port Logo, 
and endeavoured to compel them to go to 
Fouricaria with the whole of their trade. 
After some delay and unpleasant palaver- 
ing, they consented to allow them to pass 
on with twenty head of cattle, about sixty 
sheep, and some gold and ivory to Port 
Logo; the remainder was sent to the 
Searcies and Fouricaria, hut the greater 
bulk of the whole was conveyed to the lat- 
ter place. Alifa was extremely indignant 
at the un warren table conduct of the chiefs 
of Kookoona, and was restrained only 
from forcing his way with the sword, by the 
sense of respect he entertained for the Go- 
vernor of this colony, who, he supposed, 
ruled over the inhabitants of that part of the 
country. From the latter place lie very 
properly sent back a messenger to inform 
Almamy of the insults he had received, 
who has returned for answer, a few days 
ago, that the strictest silence must be ob- 
served until he returns to the capital, when 
the elders of Teembo will advise as to the 
means of obtaining the fullest redress. 

Bombasee, the king of the Timmances, 
who resides between Ali Karlie's; territo- 
ries and the Limba country, died at Ban- 
earoo’s capital a few day a ago. This will 
increase the power ana authority of our 
friendly ally, Ali Karlie, wfib now enter- 



W»&t hemostsftngti^ 

-the Eoulab country, b£ passing ffi 

limba chantry, whichis fttpteseh 

tary toAlmamyof Teetiibo. Bafodyjthe 
kingoftbe Limbas, died some tiffed ago, 
and a Foulah chief was immediately pro- 
v.claimod regent; and it seems probable, 

: fttwa the power and policy of the: -Foulahs, 
that- he will retain his independence, end 
overwhelm any influence which may be 
raised by the people in the selection of a 
sovereign. 

The regent of the Limba country is 
named Brima Danso ; he resides at Warra- 
Warra, the distance of which from Port 
Logo is not accurately known, but it lies 
four days* journey from the confines of the 
Foulali country. In the route mentioned 
above, Kookoona will be altogether avoid- 
ed, and, as it is so far removed from the 
latter place, the malignant influence of the 
chiefs cannot be expected to extend to any 
part of it. By pursuing this new path, the 
. country traders will benefit so much, that 
scarcely any customs will be exacted from 
them as they pass along : whereas, at Koo- 
koona and other places on the other route, 
heavy taxes are imposed, and vexatious de- 
mands often made to admit the property, 
which they carry or bring with them, to 
.pass.' 

» The most, of the cattle and other articles 
which were brought, on this occasion, have 
already been imported into the colony ; 
thus affording additional proof, if any were 
required, of the advantages flowing from 
the mission wliich was lately sent, by Capt. 
Grant, acting governor, to the King of the 
Foulahs. 

A priest, named Boobacarie, and his 
wife, have accompanied the Prince. The 
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be- a trader, 

• ''likewise ' ; v * bafoitunately for 

its no slavettofe board A few miles further 
on at Badsgt^y 'SW' ' # that part of the 
coast, two large Portuguese schooners • at 
Lagos, six lArg#- brigs, and a ship very 
nearly or as large as tlie Myrmidon, 
to carry eight hundred slaves (one brig, 
supposed tobe a Spaniard, escaped). On (he 
25th July, off Cape Formoso, a schooner 
was seen from the mast-head, about six- 
teen miles from us ; at tliree we caugilt 
her * she proved to be the ** Adelaide,” 

> Portuguese, bound to Bahia* Had on 
board, at time of capture, two hundred aid 
thirty-two slaves, seventeen of whom have 
died from being so dreadfully crowded : 
the Pheasant was in company. To-morrow 
morning we sail to examine the rivers 
Bonny, Ofd Calabar and Cainerobns, and 
hope to find some vessels with slaves ac- 
tually on hoard.** • 

Thus, in the Bight of Benin and ife 
neighbourlood alone, sixteen vessels were 
carrying n this detertabfe traffic ; ’ and 
these vessel, on a moderate computation, 
would car# from the coast five thousand 
four hundfeM victims ; from which number, 
owing to fhe tenor of the treaties, the 
cargo of tljjp u Adelaide ” will, most pro- 
bably, be Vie only exception ; and it is. t o 
be remembered, that the statements in the 
foregoing letter are the results of a few 
weeks’ cruize. — Sierra Leone Gaz. Sept. 1 5, 
1821. 

The kindness of a Correspondent 
enables us to draw the attention of our 
readers to the subjoined interesting com- 
munication regarding the River Calabar, 
and the Leeward slave trade. / v 

“ His Majesty’s brig Snapper, coin- 


lady wears large golden ear-rings, in the 
shape of a heart ; and her dress very much 
rescsembles the costume of the females of 
Soudan, as represented in the late admira- 
ble publication of Capt. Lyons It. N.— 
Sierra Leone Gaz. Oct. 13, 1821. 


GULF OF GUINEA. 

SLAVE TRADE. 

, . The following extract of a letter from 


manded by Lieut. Knight, in proceeding 
down the coast in the month of Juiielfest, 
and when off Cape Mount) chased two 
schooners under French colours, that made 
every exertion to escape; .but when, from 
the vicinity to the shore, they found that 
impossible, they then separated, so that 
one only could be boarded. The largest 
one was the object of attention, and when 
the Snapper got near, a shot was fired to 
bring the vessel to, which shot was imme- 
diately returned by the schooner ; a' second 


an officer on board II.M.S. Myrmidon, 
furnishes fresh proofs, if such were indeed 
necessary, of the encreasing extent of the 
skive trade on the Leeward Coast : 

Fernandez Po, Aug . 6, 1821.—“ We 
have been cruizing in the Bight of Benin, 
in company with the Pheasant; and, in 
my I never saw any thing to # equal 
the extent to which the slave trade* is car- 
ried opi in thah place. To give you an idea 
of it, I will porticularize the vessel* >poken 
and .chased*.- tev « At WJiydah,, two 


shot from the Snapper’s' long gun, how- 
ever, brought her to in haste. She was 
found to be the French schooner r£tirtcellty 
of Bourdcaux, absolutely fitted outs at 
that port for the elave trade. ^bip-- 

ment was of the most superior ; de*niy*<tv- 
and her cabin superb ; . . 

and scarlet curtains* &c. w ‘ - 
begged earnestly Mr. K^ght’s ^cel^flce 
of . some presents, andywiiliffiffi . 

some cases of »Champa|^^foMi|M^ , ; . 
hesaid, aafen: exciferc- 
flred, thalhe took 





Th» etiitr^ .chooser eVuded . msrti^wct by the native., and all the 
owwg to the hteftew of the even- ^itefcfrbouring chiefs. Duke Ephraim abut 

.faB^.bft ; board the brig in great state. 


en the Snapper was at Calabar, she 
found there, besides thePortuguese schooner 
’ Conceicao sent up to Freetown for con- 
demnation,* a Spanish felucca and two 
French schooners, THypolite and le Nep- 
tune. Hie Spaniard is so fast a sailer, 
that they entertain no fear of her capture 
when once clear of the river : she is a con- 
stant trader between the Hayannah and 
Cajabar. The late visits of the men of 
war and their boats have made the slave 
'traders at that place so cautious, that, with 
tha exception . of the Conceicao, all were 
keeping their slaves in factories on shore, 
until the very day of their departure. 

Lieut. Knight was informed that a 
French schooner had lately sailed with 200 
slaves fos Cayenne, which vessel, from the 
sharpness of her build for the advantage of 
sailing, could only carry at the rate of nine 
gallons of water per slave ; and the com- 
mander of her had no intention of touch- 
ing at any other place before he reached 
Ins destination. This. commander was se- 
cond Lieutenant of the frigate that en- 
gaged the Amelia off the Isles de Los in 

ms! 

When there were lately several slave 
vessels together . up that river, they were 
moored, with springs on their cables, in a 
position so as, at a short notice, to present 
a half-moon battery ; and were determined, 
as they said, to support, each other to the 
last. They went to quarters every night, 
and had guard-boats for some miles down 
river in communication with each 
tidier, ahd faeV . threatened to hinder the 
jfHflSng of the English oil ships until they 
off* themselves, but did not per- 
sfet fa making such an attempt : the Duke 
Bph^xti, who is friendly to the English, 
having declared he would not. In that case, 
allow s slave to.be sold to them. 

.Jt was with much pain that the com- 
mander and oflzeers of the Snapper ob- 
s^ved, when up the river Calabar, the 
Vto frequent and almost coniteut practice 
q£human sacrifices that take place at reli- 
gfous ceremonies, particularly funerals : 
ft^reral took place when the Shipper was 
qippired off the town. The remonstrances 
ttw,wqre used were considered as ridi- 
ciilous: a man conceiving he would be 
tinted by the spirit of his deceased relation 
^w^p notto send slaves to accompany 
v Ijqmjft the other world, and that he would 
^i e^^idered as void of natural affectiou, 
Of a man, w*ere he to omit 
of the obsequies. 

$ ^^pp^pi^rs , were ’ treated with the ut- 

.aaaer, Eeruigue* colour*. 

* artf, prize to H.M.’s 
cemtnttufto entered 
Leant, oa th* 
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{Tha greet personage went in an immense 
canpe,with a train of about fifty men, 
colours flying, and a great noise of drums 
and other native instruments . 

Setting aside the slave trade arid diabo- 
lical practice above spoken of, the people 
of Calabar seem to surpass all the other 
African nations of the coast in every branch 
of civilization, and domestic comfort is 
much better understood and practised by 
them. Every man of consequence can 
write English and speak it fluently ; for, 
notwithstanding they are as often visited by 
Spaniards, Portuguese and Frenchmen as 
by our own countrymen, no person of any 
other nation is invited to the Duke*s din- 
ner parties, or received into their houses 
with any degree of kindness and hospitality. 
The Duke’s property is supposed to amount 
to ^.50,000, and consequently his power 
is almost unbounded in such a country. 
Every house is fitted up with European 
furniture, for tlieir great resources in slaves 
and the palm oil trade enable them to 
command every necessary commodity. The 
houses are a good deal in the Moorish 
style, consisting of large courts, with 
apartments around them. The Seraglio 
is an imitation of the same nation : every 
apartment is fancifully and very skilfully 
painted by the women. At the Duke's 
dinner parties, French wines, cordials, 
and other good things abound, and he then 
only dresses in the English costume, wear- 
ing a red coat and silk stockings. 

The people are shrewd and cunning to 
a degree, immoderately fond of what they 
call money (trade goods), and extremely 
troublesome on many occasions, if it is not 
convenient to make them frequent pre- 
sents ; and the lower class are much ad- 
dicted to thieving.” — Ibid., Sept. 29, 1821. 

The following is an interesting Extract 
from a Letter, dated Cape Coast, Sept. 
10th, 1821. 

“ We are all anxiety and impatience, as 
to the manner in which the government of 
these settlements is hereafter to be adminis- 
tered. There lias not been an arrival on 
the Leeward Coast, from England, for 
several months. Nothing is heard amongst 
us but vague conjectures and opinions on 
the most probable course that will be 
adopted by Ministers in our behalf. The 
outside of the Castle presents a scene of 
constant bustle : with few exceptions, all 
are employed in building, or making other 
preparations to deliver up tlieir comforta- 
ble quarters within, the Fort to the' new 
comers. Several houses, of a superior 
description, are, fa a state of forwardness, 
8ftd^ 

a " ^hftennigb^fiurhciodv 

arid pulled 

rR. - 5 ; :\ * 
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vMp^wince to wjbit gt 
B;Wmt road has been thrown 
the Castle to the foot of the hill on 
the Martello Tower stands, and v m^ni 
thence another Winds to the top, together 
giving a full view of that (to us) impor- 
tant work from our ramparts and windows. 
The palaver with the Ashantees being 
settled, we are at liberty to pursue our 
plans for our future comfort, without any 
apprehension of further disturbance from 


.lying in. tbe : ^j|.,iOfvPfc, Awoa d© Chaves, 
'doubtless to that ©hon distance, and 
slaves arc shipped from the island in larger 
vessels for Brazil. The Snapper Is saidto 
have boarded a great number of Portuguese 
slave traders when in the Bight of Benin ; 
twelve were seen iri the space of two days, 
all of which were examined by the squa- 
dron then in company, except three that 
escaped, having got under weigh immedi- 
ately the ships were made out. 

The Snapper anchored in the middle of 


that quarter. Tins is almost, or perhaps 
entirely, to be attributed to the said tower, 
which, in so short a space of time, has 
been completely finished, and can now, in 
the opinion of all those who may be sup- 
posed capable of judging, bid defiance to 
any force that our troublesome neighbours 
could ever bring down against us. 

Naval officers speak highly of the tower, 
end of the bare hill it stands on ; as a sea- 


five slave vessels at Lagos, which were all 
boarded ; one a large ship, without aqy 
guns : and another a brig mounting six- 
teen, fitted out at Lisbon. The ship fell 
in some time ago with an insurgent priva- 
teer, that threw all her guns overboard, 
and plundered her of whatever was worth 
taking. This ship was (on the scale that 
slaves arc now stowed) able to cqrry 1,000 
at least. 


mark, it can be discerned .it a very consi- 
derable distance, as the ground on which 
it is built is of much greater elevation 
than any other near it. 

The Snapper arrived here on the 5th Inst., 
last from St. Thomas’s ; she brought the 
account of a revolution having taken place 

S t the island, and that the old Governor is 
epospd and kept a close prisoner, princi- 
pally, it is thought, for having opposed the 
landing of the great number of slaves that 
©re imported from the Gabon.— The new 
Governor is said to possess a slave factory 
in that river ; many small vessels were 


We are enabled to state, from undoubt- 
ed authority^ that the Dutch Government 
have sent oui to the Governor and Residents 
of Elrnina |Castle full permision to sell 
canoes to Ac Portuguese and other slave 
traders, thereby affording great facilities 
to that traffic, and that, in consequence, 
many slaved vessels had anchored at that 
place, and had been amply supplied. It 
is to be remarked, that those large canoes 
arc not easily obtained in the Bight of 
Benin, and are there very much dearer." 
—lVib. Oct . 13.1821. 



$ome intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOARD OF CONTROL. 

The Gazette of 5th Feb. announces a 
change in the Board of Control. Die new 
appointments arc those of the Right lion. 
.C. W. W. Wynn, W. II. Freemantlc, 
Sir G. Warrender, and Dr. J. Phillimore. 
Th© names omitted are those of Lords 
Binning and Walpole, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne. 

WRECK OF THE THAMES, OUTWARD-BOUND 
EAST INDIAMAN. 

Eastbourne, Feb . 5.— At three o’clock, 
cm Sunday morning, it blowing a perfect 
hurricane at the moment, a large ship 
ran on shore on the Bowdler Bank, 
opposite Martello Tower, No. 73, at this 
place. Immediately afterwards she was 
; jpbserved firing guns, showing a num- 
ber of lights, and cutting away all her 
" >U3ce^Kra. Th© Coast Block- 

ware tmme- 
V4 - lirtder : $i© ■ snperin- 


N. in dragging two large boats about a 
mile along shore, to a place opposite the 
wreck, in which occupation they were 
joined and actively supported by lilr. 
Noakes, of the Custom-House, Deputy 
Agent for Lloyd’s, and a large body of 
the inhabitants; but when this was ac- 
complished, as the moon had gone down, 
and the gale hither increased, with £ tre- 
mendous surf raging over the rocks, it was 
found utterly impossible to venture off to 
the assistance of the wreck. Day-light 
was therefore waited for with the utmost 
impatience, but that die crew of the vessel 
might be aware of their situation being ob- 
served from the shore, several houses were 
illuminated, a large bonfire made on A© 
beach, a number of false fires burnt oh 
the Parade, and the Blockade (Cen^n^® - 
were directed by their, officers, to fird off 
their pistols every five minutes* tkl* 
with great pleasure,'- 
signals were seen and % 

those on board tbe ship. who 
means became comforted with aii: ;• wi- , 
. tante that shcpoiirw^iCj^^ 
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break* a large East-Indiaman,tho Thames, 
of 1,300 tons, was observed aground at the 
distance of about half a mile from the 
beach driving slowly to the eastward. As 
the lives of the passengers and crew would 
have been exceedingly endangered had the 
ship gone to pieces. while in the situation 
just described, Lieut. E. Chappell, with 
Messrs. M ( Leod and Ainsworth, Admi- 
ralty Midshipmen of his Majesty's ship 
Severn, employed upon the Coast Block- 
ade service, came to a determination of risk- 
ing their lives, by endeavouring to launch 
it fishing-boat to the assistance of the suf- 
ferers. Accordingly being joined by five 
volunteers from amongst the boatmen of 
the place, they made the desperate attempt, 
and having escaped almost by miracle from 
being buried in the breakers, they at 
length, to the great satisfaction of every 
spectator, were enabled to get to an an- 
chor near the wreck, but were prevented 
from going immediately alongside, in 
consequence of the spars lying entangled 
all round the vessel. Another attempt 
was made to launch a rowing boat from 
the shore, but which was lifted up forward 
by the surf, and thrown completely over 
on end. Melancholy to relate, liy tin’s 
accident Mr. Smith, Midshipman of the 
Coast Blockade Service, a promising and 
gallant young officer, not more than 22 
years of age, perished almost within reach 
of five hundred spectators ; altliuugh an 
effort was 'made to save him by Mr. 
Noakes, of the Custom House, whose 
activity, throughout was highly praise- 
* worthy. Hie other boat, commanded by 
Lieut. Chappell, now approached the 
wreck, endeavouring to avail themselves 
of an opening in the spars which surround- 
ed the ship, and by a tremendous heave of 
the sea, the Lieut, stepped up to the gang- 
way, being the first person who reached 
the wreck from the shore. A line being 
at length got to the crowd on the beach, 
the tide beginning to fall, and a cradle, as 
it is called, having been fitted by means of 
a grating and hawser, the only Lady pas- 
senger on board, Mrs. M‘Innis, wife of 
Major M‘Innis, of the 24th N. 1., was 
safety carried on shore in the machine 
aboveinentioned, by Lieut. Chappell, the 
Lady exhibiting great resolution, in un- 
dertaking such a precarious, and even 
terrifying mode of conveyance. As the 
tide fell, the land side of the vessel be- 
came nearly dry, and a great number of 
labourers, horses, and waggons, were im- 
mediately employed in discharging the 
cargo, by „ Mr. Stone, Comptroller of the 
Cdgtbms at Newhaveh, Agent to the Un- 
Mtiten of Lkyds, whose attention and 
seal/fo of Ms employers isal- 

v-ISJfiwt* persons .be- 
'io-'iSm are jfeid to have 


of tfteir bodies have since been picked up,* 
and inquests held upon them; as also 
Upon the corpse of poor Mr. Smith, the 
Midshipman, whose body is to be remov- 
ed to-morrow into Kent, to be interred in 
the family vault. Nothing can prove more 
strongly the value of the Blockade Service 
to the shipping interest, than their ex- 
ertions upon this occasion. Two persons 
found pilfering the wreck having been ap- 
prehended by them, were delivered into 
the custody of the civil power, by which 
means a stop was put to any farther de- 
predations. It is pretty certain, that all 
the baggage and cargo will be saved, al- 
though some articles of a perishable nature 
are much injured by the salt water. Hopes 
are even entertained of being able to get . 
the ship offtfext spring tides, by putting in 
a deck above the keelson ; but the success 
of this measure must, of course, be con- 
sidered as extremely uncertain. The 
owner, Mr. Blanchard, with some highly 
respectable officers of the East-Iudia Com- 
pany’s Service, are very actively employed 
in superintending the removal of the cargo. 
Nothing can exceed the bustle and confu- 
sion that prevail at Eastbourne in conse- 
quence of this deplorable event. The 
place resembles a lair. Yesterday a loaf 
of bread could not be procured at any of 
the bakers, owing to the great influx of. 
strangers ; and we are assured that one 
of the public-houses was compelled to 
stop selling lor want of beer, every drop 
having been drawn out of the cellar. — Lon- 
don Paper, Feb. 8. 

Wo arc assured that the valuable cargo 
of the Thames has been saved. She was 
a remarkably fine ship, and mounted 
20 guns. About two years ago she was 
launched from Barnett’s Yard, at Dept- 
ford, and when completely fitted the cost 
was estimated at £* 52 , 000 . The Captain 
is said to have had on board her property 
amounting to £30,000. The Eastbourne 
fishermen are entitled to the greatest praise, 
for their active and humane exertions in 
rescuing the shipwrecked crew from their 
perilous situations, at the risk of their own 
lives. Mr. Smith, the Midshipman of the 
Blockade Station, whose sad catastrophe is 
universally deplored, was the son of Mr. 
F. Smith, of Vincent’s Farm, near Mar- 
gate.- — Kentish Gazelle. 

The Thames East Indiaman was hove 
off the beech at Eastbome on Friday morn- 
ing,. Feb. 22, and taken in tow by two 
steam-boats ; and in the afternoon of tiie 
same day passed ttye, on her passage to 
London. The preservation of this fine 
vessel is very remarkable, and may be as- 
cribed to the solidity of her timbers, and to 
the indefatigable exertions of theworkmeu, 
who, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Stow, oile of the 
S R S ,/■ ; • v 



mm, 

Kxvgitem, ft;-. 

ing tb. time of het repair, cut ’wi^^»'i'.‘deMred or expected. v '• 

«wdl «K*or» which were attach** t»|«i ■ r Our muturi efforts and attainments hare 
serve herfrnmthe effects of the tide, ;Th$i all sprung from one source, namely, our 
malicious act, however, was speedy rah- much respected instructor Dr. Gilchrist, 
dere^ abortive; and the Agent for Lloyd’s, by whom they have been guided ana go* 
at that place, offered a reward of jglw for, vemed. No humble praise of mine can 
the .discovery of the perpetrators, although add to his feme, but, feeble as it is, my 
hitherto without effect. The Thames is voice shall ever extol his merit and my 
statedto be the only vessel of heavy burden obligations: from, him emanates that 
which has been got off the coast of Sussex knowledge which may, in some cases, 
for many years. -^-Lowdim Paper . have been partially conveyed to those 

We hear that the Thames has since pas* studying with me. 
aed Gravesend. Accept, gentlemen, my best wishes for 

— — your present and future happiness; and 


SLAVE TRADE. 

>By a recent decree ‘of the Spanish Cortes, 
all Spanish vessels employed in the Slave 
Trade are to be forfeited, and the owners, 
fittars-out, masters, and officers, condemned 
to ten years* labour on the public works. 
All foreigners entering Spanish ports with 
slaves on board shall be liable to the same 
penalties, and all slaves found on board 
shall be set free. 

. . • T ■— “ 

^TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO S. E. ROWSELL, 

ESQ., FROM HIS BROTHER STUDENTS IN 

THE IIINDOOSTANEE LANGUAGE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir : I request the favour, in behalf 
of my fellow Students attending Dr. Gil- 
christ's Lectures in the Hindoostanee and 
Persian Languages, of your giving a place 
lit your Journal, to the expression of our 
sentiments towards Mr. E. E. Rowsell, 
Senior Pupil of our esteemed and valuable 
Instructor, ahd leader of the Social Oriental 
Class in Buckingham-street, as conveyed 
to him on a handsome snuff-box. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A Pupil. 

London, Feb. 12, 1822. 

Inscription. 

Presented by the Pupils attending the 
Social Class, No. 8, Buckingham-street, 
to Evan Edward Rowsell, Esq., as a 
small mark of gratitude for his disinterest- 
ed attention in furthering their knowledge 
In the Oriental Languages. 

Feb. 5, 1822. 

Letter of Acknowledgment from 
Mr. Rowsell. 

Gentlemen Brother Students : The very 
unexpected and handsome mark of respect 
which you have so very kindly presented 
to me, demands and receives my wannest 
acknowledgments. 

I receive it ds an emblem of affectionate 
regard firom my ’ fellow Students of which 

J % shell always feel a just pride, assuring 
thorn feat if ady exertions of mine have 
ill the slightest degree conducive to 


when in a far distant dime, if our conver- 
sation by chance turn upon our little room 
in Buckingham-street, may it be remem- 
bered with Satisfaction — may our studies 
there be thefoundation of redprocal friend- 
ship to all who ever entered therein. 

I gm, gentlemen, 

Your's veiy faithfully and sincerely, 
i E. E. Rowsell. 

31, Chcag^ide, Feb. 6, 1822. 

4 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT. 

Brevet.-* fcapt. Thos. Hodgson, of the 
Hon. East-lndia Company’s Service, and 
employed uyon the Recruiting Service of 
that Company, to have the temporary 
rank of Captain in the Army while so em- 
ployed. — London Gas. 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals . 

Jan. 24. Gravesend, ship Thames, Lis- 
ton, from Bengal and St. Helena. 1 ■ 

Feb. 7. Ditto, ship Daphne, Chatfield, 
from Madras. — Passenger's : Lady Coop- 
er and three children ; Mrs. Wilson and 
daughter; Colonel Dod, Madras Inf. ; J* 
Horsley, Esq. Civil Service; Lieut; Mait- 
land, 13th L. D. ; Lieut. Montgomery, 
34th foot ; Capt. Higgins, 46th rejj& in 
charge of troops ; Limits. Bisset, Ross* 
Boyce, Finsar, and Bond, H. C. Service, 
Mrs. Beasley, from Penang (died tfrjua), 

8. Ditto, ship City of Edinburgh, 
Wiseman, from Bengal about 17th Sept. 

17. Ditto, ship Arab, Bingham, from 
Madras, Mauritius, and Cape of Good 
Hope. 

21. Ditto, ship Moffat, Aldham, from 
Bengal 1st Oct., Madras 20th,, Cape 
16th Dec., and St. Helena 2d Jan.-*rFtf#- 
sengers from Bengal : Mrs Learmonth, 
Mrs. Hornsby, Miss Wilson ; Thos. 
Learmonth, Esq., J. Lord, Esq., and A. 
Dorrett, Esq. merchants ; Capt. Gladwin, 
and Lieut. Wetherell, H. M-Drags; two 
Masters Learmonth, and; M3ti. IaubIw* — 
From Madras .* Mrs. Con well ; M^jQr 
Dickson, Madras cav.; Dr, 
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Madras estab. ; lieut M'Kenxie, and 81. At Clapham, by the Eight 
Surg. W. B* Jack, H. M* Royal Scots ; the Lord Bishop of Bristol, Bobert J. 
Lieut E. Servente, Madras Inf. ; Lieut. Hunter, Esq,, of Madras, to Louisa, 
Mussiter, Madras Pioneers . — From t/te youngest, daughter of Capt.. Thomas, of 
Cape: Capt. Marshall, Cape estab. ; Mrs the Hon, East- India Company’s Ser- 
Marshall, two Misses Marshall, and two vice. 

Masters Marshall ; Miss Kelly ; Master „ „ 

Lawrence, 


Departures. 

Jan. 31. Gravesend, sliip Macclesfield, 
Moore, for New South Wales. 

Feb. 3. Ditto, ship Asia, Lindsay, for 
Bengal. 

— Ditto, ship General Palmer, Trus- 
cott, for Madras. 

6. Ditto, ship Deveron, Wilson, for 
Van DiemanV Land. 

25. Ditto, sliip Buckinghamshire, 
Adams, for Bombay and China. 

— Ditto, ship Castle Huntly, Drum- 
mond, for Bombay and China. 


The undermentioned East-IndiJ^Bom- 
pany’s ships had arrived atXanton on the 
4th Oct. last, viz. 

Herefordshire, Inglis, Royal George, 
Hythe, Bombay, Minerva, Windsor, Far- 
quharson. Repulse, Kent, Charles Grant, 
Kellie Castle, Marquis Camden, Bridge- 
water, and Waterloo. 

The Lowther Castle had been spoken 
with in the China Seas, and was hourly 
expected. 


MAKRIACES. 

Feb. 6. At Durham, William Shotton, 
Esq., of Bombay, to Mary, daughter of 
R. Scruton, Esq., of the former place. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 2. At his house, in Howland- 
street, Charles Binny, Esq., late Secretary 
to his Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
aged 75. 

11. Aged eleven years, Miss Margaret 
Bruce, of Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury, only daughter of Robert William 
Bruce, Esq., of Madras. 

17. In Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, Catherine Elvira, widow of the late 
Capt. R. Jenkins, East-India Company’s 
Service, aged 21 years. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

At Calcutta the Exchange of Bills on 
England at six months’ sight was, at the 
date of the latest advices, 2s. 1 d., to 2s. 1 £d. 
per sicca rupee. 

Bills in London, at 60 days’ sight, on 
Calcutta, are at present from Is. 9d. to 
Is. lOd. per sicca rupee. 

A slight improvement had taken place 
in the value of the New Loan Paper, and 
the remittable Loan Securities. 




SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ship? Fames. 



. . illiara Money • • 

Agincourt * * - 

Hope • •. 

Bengal Merchant 
, Providence - 
Hibernia - - 

King George the Fourth 
Thalia - - - - 

Loiuc - - 

Bombay Merchant 
.Britannia - - 

ilamcr Sibbatd * 
Barkworth • - 

Catherine Stewart Forbce 


Tons. 

Captains. J 

1339 

Sotheby 


058 

Balderston 


13*6 

Patterson 


6*0 

Hornblow 


500 

Driver - 


800 

Jackson 


500 

Mahon • 


500 

Flint - 


500 

Brown - 


700 

Owen - 


500 

Mackintosh 

500 

Clarke - 


700 

600 

Haig - 
Doveton 


4Sa 

Clarkson 


450 

Living - 


667 

Forbes - 


600 

Pedler - 


wo 

Chapman 

" 


Madras and China. 
Madras and Bengal. 
Bencoolcn and China. 
Madras and Bengal. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bengal direct. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bombay. 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 
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Price Current of East-tn&a 

. L, «. d, . L. *.>4. 

vCachhiea)....... lb. 0 4 3 to 0 4 0. 

Coffee, Java cwt. 

— > Cheribon ft 10 0 — 6 18 0 

— — Bourbon 

— — Mocha 13 0 0 — so 0 0 

Colton. Surat... lb. 0 0 0 — 0 0 8 

— - Madras 0 0 7 — o o 8 

Bengal 0 0 5 — 006 

— — Bourbon 0 011 — * 0 1 5 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 2 0 0 — 550 

Ann iseeds, Star 2 4 0 — 2 5 0 

Borax, Refined 2 10 0 

—— 1/ ii refined , or Tincal 1 18 0 — 3 0 0 

.Campliirc unrefined 7 0 0 — 8 5 0 

Cnrdcrn«»ms,Malabnr..lb 0 2 3 — 0 3 3 

— Ceylon 0 12 — 014 

Cassia Buds cwt. 18 0 0 — 19 0 O 

l.ignea 7 7 0 — 8 10 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 0 4 — 0 1 0 

China Hoot cwt. 10 0 — 160 

Coculus Indicus 0 15 0 — I 0 0 

Columbo Root 

Dragon’s Blood 18 0 0 — 36 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 0 0 — 9 0 0 

Arabic 3 0 0 — 4 ft 0 

— Assafnrtida. 3 0 0 — 12 0 0 

— Benjamin 40 0 0 — 50 0 0 

— - Anuni cwt. 2 10 0 — 9 0 (> 

— Galhaniiin 

— Gainbogium 10 0 0 — 12 0 0 

-* — Mvrrh...., 5 0 0 — 15 0 0 

Olibamim 1 10 0 — 2 5 0 

i^ac l.ake lb. 0 0 9 — 026 

Dye 0 2 3 — 0 4 3 

Shell, Block 1 i o — 2 ft o 

— Shivered 1 5 0 — 3 10 0 

Stick 0 15 0 — 1 5 0 

Musk. China or.. O 7 0 — O 15 0 

Niix Vomica cwt. 0 10 0 — 0 Id 0 

Oil Cassia . oa. 0 0 6 — 0 <4 7 

— Cinnamon 0 18 0 — 1 l 0 

— Cloves 

— Mace 

— Nutmegs 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 10 — 040 

8 al Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb. 0 0 6 — 0 2 0 

Turmeric k, Java ....cwt. o 16 o — o 18 0 


produce for February 1822. 

■' '/V... '-..v- L. t. d. 

Drugs, (be, for Dyeing. 

Turjmfcrick, Bengal.. cwt. o 12 0 

■ESSS* 1 * 1 0 0 

Cells, lit Sorts 6 0 0 

7-7 Bine. 10 0 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

— Blue and Violet 0 11 0 

— — Purple and Violet... 0 10 6 

— Fine Violet 0 10 3 

— Good Ditto 

— Middling Ditto 0 lo 0 

—i* Fine Violet fit Copper 0 9 8 

— Good Ditto 

— Fine & Good Copper 0 9 6 

— Ordinary 0 ft 6 

— Fin*- Madras 0 9 6 

— Manilla 

Rice i*t. 0 10 0 

Safflower cwt. ft o 0 

Sago ...cwt. 0 6 0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... cwt. 15 0 
Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

— Novi 

— Ditto White 

— ■ China 

— Organ ai ne 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 ft 1 

— Cloves 0 3 9 

— — Bourbon 

Mace 0 3 0 

Nutmegs 0 2 6 

— — Ginger cwt. 011 0 

— Pepper, Black ....11>. 

— Privilege 007 

White 0 » 3 

Sugar, "Yellow cwt, 

White 

— - Brown 

Tea, Bohea Il>. 0 2 7 

Congou 0 2 8 

Souchong 0 4 0 

— — Campoi 0 3ft 

Twankay 032 

Pekoe 0 S 9 

— Hyson Skill 0 3 I 

Hyson 0 4 1 

— Gunpowder 0 6 u 

Tortoiseshell 1 5 0 

Wood, Saunders Red..ton 760 


3n 

L. 1 . d, 

to 0 15 0 

— 1 10 0 

— 900 

— 1100 


0 114 
0 II 0 
0 10 6 

0 10 3 
0 10 0 

0 10 0 
0 T 0 
0 9 11 


• 0 12 
17 0 
■ 1 5 

- 1 7 


0 5 0 
0 3 10 
0 14 O 

0 0 6 
0 I 


3 6 

4 6 
4 O 
3 » 

3 II 

4 O 
6 0 
ft 4 

2 0 0 
8 0 0 


<iOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sole ft March— Prompt S l May. 

Tea.— Bolu-a, 1 , 000 . 000 lbs.; Congou, 4,765,000 
lbs.} Campoi, *40, 000 Ibs.j Souchong. 45,000 Ihs.j 
Twankay, 1,125.000 lbs.; Hyson Skin. 75,000 lbs.; 
Hyson, 250.000 lbs.— Total, including Private 
Trade, 7 . 300 ,ooolbs, 

JPor Sale 12 March— Prompt 7 June. 
Company **. — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 


For Sale 19 March — Prompt 20 September » 
Company'*.— Madeira Wine. 

Private Trade . — Madeira Wine. 

For Sale 21 March— Prompt 24 May. 
Sundry uncleared Baggage of Passengers and 
Others. 

For Sale 22 March — Prompt 20 September. 
Company 's . — Carpets— Shawl Wool — an gee 
Wool. 

For Sale 22 April— f rompt 19 June. 
Company's.- China and Bengal Raw Silk. 




LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Feb. 26, 1822. 

Cette*.— The purchases since our last arc 
limited. The low qualities of Bengal* are in re- 
. quest, but few parcels are offering t the finer de- 
scriptions are neglected. At Liverpool Cotton 
lias been in good demand. 

Sugar. —The improvement has continued 
thropgh the week, and such was the scarcity of 
good Sugars, that the holders in several instances 
milled a further advance. The Refined market 
hat remained steady for some time past ; the in- 
ferlbr qualities arc in good demand" for packing 
and for melting 1 the finer descriptions are com- 
nsrativeiy neglected, - . „ . 

CojfceJ-jr he public sales brought forward last 
week consisted the. greater proportion of Foreign 
J ‘’ dWllV'Bhe ordinary Jamaica, sold at very 


East- India Sate, 20 thirst. 

Sugar, 14,223 packages— sound datrp 

a. <1. a. d» g. it. i. </, ■ 

Bourbon brown 19 0 a 2 t 6 16 6 a 17 6 . 

yellow 22 0 (i ?4 o 18 6 a 90 0 

about one- fourth sold— black and dabs its a 14 s 

Java yellow 26 o a 28 6 

prey 30 6 a 31 0 

Siam white, fine 43 6 

good ....420 

fine grey ...35 6 a 36 0 32 o a 34 6 

Rice, 461 hags, yellow common Bengal 9 s <1 9 *. 6<f 
STpieeg , — The first quallytnf Cinnamon, and the 
Ginger of the last India sale command a pre, 
mium ; other spices are without alteration. Pep. 
per is vety heavy. 

Jnriign . — There is little doing in Indigo; the 
late public sale h«* damped the market 1 some of 
the lots arc reported to be resold at 8 d a 4 d pre- 

mium. ‘ ‘ 




Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of January to the 25th qf February 182®, 
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STATEMENT OF THE LITERARY LABOURS OF THE LATE 

* COLONEL MACKENZIE, C. B. 

■ 

• {Continued from page 249.) 


BRIEF VIEW OF THE COLLECTION OF NOTES, 
OBSERVATIONS, AND JOURNALS OF THIR- 
TY-FOUR YEARS; AND OF COLLECTIONS 
OF MSS., INSCRIPTIONS, DRAWINGS, &C. 
FOR THE LAST NINETEEN YEARS, MADE 
BY COLONEL MACKENZIE, IN INDIA ; 
EXCLUSIVE OF A CONSIDERABLE COLLEC- 
TION OF NATIVE MSS. IN ALL LAN- 
GUAGES.* 

I. Journals, Notes, Observations, and 
Journals, notes, observations, 
and ntemoirsfor thirty-four years, kept at 
intervals on successive journies and cam- 
paigns through all the provinces now sub- 
ject to Fort St. George (excepting Mala- 
bar and the Circars, North of the Kistna), 
from 1783 to 1790. — These remarks af- 
terwards. extended through the whole of 
Lord Cprn#allift’s campaigns in Mysore, 
from 1790 to 1792, with particular jour- 
nals of ajl the operations, elucidated by 
maps, plaits, - and drawings of the bat- 
tles, sieges,fe Afterwards of the se- 

* Memoran(tnm>*±ThU Collection does not form 
part of, and should not be included ih " A Col- 
lection of Orieptsl and Native MSS, on paper 
and on leaves (oj cadjtju) in the several languages 
. of India (we page 317), collected by Col, Mac- 
kenzie, and which' the Court of Directors have 
expressed a desire to add io their Oriental M u- 
acuin (see Batr, letter B. p. sea),*’ These compose 
some hundred volume*^ books, rolls, &c., and 
frdih them i: much of the translations have been 
n >.ads,’iW&^ ztitt remains to be cx- 
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veral journies Into the newly cctfod dis- 
tricts of the Nizam, Cuddapa, Canon], the 
wild mountains of Yermulla and Null- 
mulla, &c., bounding the Carnatic as far ns 
the Kistna at Purwuttum, till 1794. Again 
into the Deckan in four different jour- 
nies, as often relinquished for different 
expeditions : the campaign of t’je Nizam 
against the Marattas, in 1795 ; the battle 
of Kurdla ; the expedition to Ceylon and 
reduction of Columbo, and returning 
again ; a journey to Hydrabad, thence to 
Culburga, with descriptions and drawings 
of that ancient capital of the Deckan ; re- 
turn to Madras, preparation, and materials 
collected for, the designed expedition • to 
Manilla ; return again to Hydrabad, an^ 
arrangement made for a regular Analysis 
of the Deckan and of the Nizam’^ domi- 
nions ; suspended finally for the last cam- 
paign and war against Mysore ; the march 
from Hydrabad for that purpose. During 
these military mj^ements, measures pro- 
posed and Hght&rderived for the future in- 
vestigation Of the history of Becjanuggur, 
and the ancient Canaraand Tellinga em- 
pires. Journal of the campaign, siege, and 
capture of Seringapatam. Then journals 
through the whole of the survey of My- 
sore, from 1800 to 1807, including obser- 
vation* and various memoirs on different 
subjects-— the inhabitants, customs, climate, 
soil, institutions, &c. (exclusive of the 
official memoirs sent to Europe), several of 

v&. xm. 2 s > 
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them particularly mentioned under their and history of these provinces, accom- 


head’s. After a residence of three years 
and a half at Madras, under the constant 
expectation of removal, then follows the 
expedition t.o Java ; journals of the voy- 
ages and campaigns, and the interesting 
journies through, and a residence in that 
island for two years. Afterwards on a 
journey from Calcutta, by Benares, to 
Lucknow in Oude, to Agra and Delhi ; to 
the mountains dividing India from Thibet, 
whence the Jumna and Ganges issue into 
Hindostan ; back from Ilurdwar on the 
Ganges, through Ilohilcund, and again to 
the Ganges : on this journey of nine 
months, the same method was observed of 
preserving notes, memoranda, memoirs, 
and journals ; and the collection of ancient 
coins, MSS., inscriptions, sculptures, &c- 
considerably increased. 

From the frequent and sudden changes 
of place to which Colonel Mackenzie’s 
courses of service for thirty-four years 
had been subject (having in that time never 
been fixed in any one station or garrison, 
excepting for three years at one time at 
Madras), these journals, &c. are not 
Wholly fairly transcribed, nor arranged 
from their original notes ; and in several 
instances restricted to short cursory notices, 
intended to be extended afterwards, ac- 
companied by plans, views, sketches, &c. 
by himself or by friends. It is supposed, if 
the whole were condensed, they would 
form six folio volumes, accompanied by 
authentic charts, drawings, &c. geogra- 
phical, military, &c. &c. 

II. Maps and Memoirs of Mysore.—! 
Memoirs of the survey of Mysore, geo- 
graphical, statistical, and historical. The 
original copies, in seven volumes folio, were 
sent to England to the Court of Directors in 
1808, accompanied by general maps, ex- 
hibiting die country in detail, on a scale of 
four miles to an inch, where all its fea- 
tures, rivers, mountains; and every place 
are laid down ; lately introduced into Ar- 
rowsmith’s general map of India, by per- 
mission of the Court of Directors. A 
series of provincial maps descriptive of 


panied by maps, on scales of one, four, 
twelve* and twenty-four miles to all inch ; 
two volumes sent to England, and upward 
of two more still in preparation, to be 
transmitted, to the Court of Directors. 

IV. Materials for a General View of the 
Smith of the Peninsula . — The maps, &c. 
of the Ceded Districts have been executed 
under the immediate direction of Colonel 
Mackenzie ; the same plan is now under 
execution for the remaining districts of the 
Company under Fort St. George, so far as 
the measures adopted by Government may 
admit The completion of the whole being 
designed by Colonel Mackenzie to furnish 
a body of materials for a complete view, 
geographical, statistical, and historical, 
of the whole British possessions in the 
South of the Peninsula, accompanied by 
maps, under the immediate protection of 
the East-Jndia Company, at whose ex- 
pense the surveys have been executed ; but 
the historial and literary materials were 
chiefly at Col. Mackenzie’s private expense. 

V. Materials for a View if the Oriental 
Islands <f fava 9 $c. — Materials for a com- 
plete view of the geography, statistics and 
history, afleient and modern, of Java and 
the Dutch dependencies in the Eastern Is- 
lands, in the journals, memoirs, and draw- 
ings of Col. Mackenzie (entirely exclusive 
of the materials furnished by the Commit- 
tee of Tenures, of which he was president 
at Java) ; several native MSS. have been 
or are now being translated from the Java- 
nese and Malay languages, by natives and 
others employed for that purpose, and consi- 
derable extracts and translations have been 
made from Dutch and French books and 
MSS. ; notices of some of these are taken 
(see Letter A. annexed; — Java Investigated)- 
From the matter contained in these docu- 
ments, much light is thrown on the early co- 
lonization of these islands ; perhaps of the 

. long doubtful subject of the peopling of 
America; at least of the intercourse and 
communication of the continent of Asia 
with the numerous islands of the Oriental 
and South Seas 5 of the laws; institutions. 


the several provinces, were also compiled 
from the original sections of survey, de- 
posited in office at Madras ; scale one mile. 

Ill: Maps and Memoirs if *tlie Ceded 
Districts,— Mem oirs of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, on the same plan with that of My- 
sore; including the geography, statistics 


manners, and customs of the more East- 
ern parts of Asia, so widely diflferent from 
those of the Western Peninsula of India 

VI. Materials fir the 
. Institutions^ ' #c. 

A great object has jb^ 
quirics, derived front tbe lattet ^ 
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(chiefly at Col. Mackenzie’s private ex- 
pense, excepting in the single article of 
postage,*) in collecting and obtaining 
translations of materials of various descrip- 
tions, illustrative of the history, anti- 
quities, institutions, &c. of India. This 
was originally directed to the Carnatic or 
Beojanuggur and its dependencies ex- 
clusively. Afterwards extended, as cir- 
cumstances admitted, to the several dynas- 
ties that were successively brought to light. 
Again, to materials, illustrative of the 
history and antiquities of Hindustan, 
and of all parts of India, but more par- 
ticularly to the South or Peninsula ; and 
ultimately, by the sudden direction of Col. 
Mackenzie's application in 1811 (arising 
from the exigencies of the public service), 
to the Oriental Islands and Coasts of Asia. 

VII. The several Mahomedan Dynasties 
successively established in the Deckan . — 
Materials, memoirs, and historical pieces, 
translated, illustrative of the history of the 
several Malioniedan dynasties that were 
.successively established in the Deckan, or 
the South of India, from the 18th to the 
18th century, under their respective heads; 
illustrated by descriptions, plans, and 
drawings of the cities, forts, buildings, 
civil or religious, remaining ; by coin's, 
inscriptions, &c. These include, 

1st. The earlier Mahomedan Govern- 
ments in die Deckan, of— 1. Beejapoor ; 2. 
Golconda; 8. Beder; 4. Ahmcdnuggur; 
5. Dowlatabad : 

2d. The Mogul Government in die 
Deckan; 

VIII. Geography , History , and Statis- 

tics of the Deckan. — Materials collected 
and translated illustrative of die geography 
and political arrangements, and provincial 
divisions of the Deckan in its six Sou has 
or Viceroyalties, from the earliest times 
dll the arrangement made by Aseph Jali 
(the celebrated Nteam-ul-Mujk) in die be- 
ginning of th$ l$th centnyy? This is of 
mom importance, as by this ujafengemeut 
mostofthe 4fyiajLp t u& of among 

the present existing powers, dte Nizam, the 
Mahradna, &e. are thereby regulated ; and 
some Icn^^ledge 9* it is a ^fecessary pre- 
We prejaent state of the South of 
Iildia, which had been in 

^ jfrqm the time that Col . 

* literary subjects was 
inlndia^liy order of Go. 
wrojneity measure was approved of by 
‘h* C$wt ofjOTrectora. 


Mackenzie was sent with the Deckan Sub- 
sidiary Force, in 1792, by Lord Corn- 
wallis, till he was removed from it in 1806', 
had never been lost, sight of in the in- 
tervals of other professional and public en- 
gagements. 'Die J) after of the Deckan , 
the Hakeekut Hindostan , and the History 
of Kafee Khan * (an author of credit, lit- 
tle known hitherto), with other authentic 
MSS., have been translated from the Per- 
sian, Mahratta, and other native languages, 
and now form a body of materials design- 
ed to assist a work descriptive of the 
geography, history and statistics of the 
Deckan, which has been in its progress 
communicated to several respectable au- 
thorities well qualified to estimate its design 
and approved of. These were also designed 

be aided by a scries of maps, charts, and 
drawings. 

IX. Antiquities and History of the early 
Hindoo. Dynasties. — The history and an- 
tiquities of the earlier dynasties, of which 
notices are daily casting up, are more un- 
connected and obscure. Yet suflicicut 
matter appears in inscriptions, ancient 
buildings, sculptures, coins, in addition 
to traditions, poems, &c, 9 to give materials 
for a sketch of the early dynasties and so- 
vereigns of these countries previous to the 
Christian era, and era of Snllivahah, such 
as, viz . 

1st. The Kings of Banawassief in the 
N.W., whose ancient inscriptions and cha- 
racters confirm the tradition of the country 
that a great kingdom was once established 
there. 

2d. The Kings whose capital was Ara- 
rawutly on the Kistna, where the singular 
fragments and remains, lately discovered, 
exhibit specimens of beauty and taste in 
design and execution seldom found in 
Hindoo sculture : drawings of these are 
taken. 

8d. Die ancient Coorumber Kings, and 
tlie pastoral, hunting, or Nomadic tribes, 
who occupied this country previous to the 
introduction of the doctrine of the Vedcs 
by the Chola Kings : to them, several an- 
tiquities, buildings, sculptures, establish- 
ments and coins, of late brought to notice, 
Are supposed to belong. 

* The History nf Kafee Khan include* the an- 
nals of the celebrated Aurungzebc’s reign, hi* 
therm & desideratum in Indian History, excepting 
the first ten years. 

t The position of Banawasai is laid down in 
Ptolemy** Table*. 

2 8 2 ■ . 
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X* Drawings , Maps, Plans , and Sketches . 
These arc arranged into, 

1st. Maps and Charts. 

1. Atlasses, 

2. Portfolios, 

3. Folio and quarto volumes, 

4. Miscellaneous rolls, &c. ; containing, 
geographical, general, and provincial maps; 
political and statistic maps and plans ; mi- 
neral ogi cal and urological maps ; to which 
was proposed to be added, a philological 
map, descriptive of the extent of the 
Various languages, spoken in the fifty- six 
desums or Hindoo divisions of the Bharut 
Candum, or India. 

2d. Drawings. 

1. Views and sketches of remarkable 
places. 

2. Plans of cities, fortresses, battles, 
sieges, &c. 

3. Ditto of ancient cities and temples, 
&c. ; as Beejanuggur, Hal la, Bede, and 
other ancient capitals. 

4. Elevations and sections of ditto. 

5. Collections of drawings, illustrative 
of the state and progress of the arts of 
design, of sculpture, &c. &c. among the 
Hindoos : two volumes, large folio. 

C. Ditto of ditto, of various plants, 
trees, and flowers, executed during the 
survey : four volumes, folio. 

7. Ditto of ditto, of the costume of the 
various classes of inhabitants of India, the 
different sects of religion, &c. &c. : three 
volumes, folio. 

COLLECTIONS OF TRANSLATIONS. * 

The following collections of translations, 
which have gradually increased from the 
constant accession of original materials of 
late years, are bound and arranged in 
volumes, chiefly folio, either provincially 
or according to languages, &c. in the 
following order, viz, 

I. Southern Provinces ; containing His- 
tory, Antiquities, Institutions, &c. — An- 
cient Cliolla Mundalum and Pandya Mun- 
dalum or Tinnevelly, Madura, Tanjore, 
Coimbatoor, &c. 

II. Western Provinces. — Ancient Ke- 
rala and Chara Mundalum or Travan- 
core, Malabar, Canara, Conkan, Bed- 
nore, Soonda, &c. Ac. 

III. Central Provinces — Upper Car- 
natica; Mysore, Cbitteldroog, llaidroog, 
Nabobship of Serah, Harponelly, Pen- 
naconda, Baramahl, &c.&c. 
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IV. Eastern Provinces. — Ancient Ton-* 
da Mundalum ; Modern Arcot, Soubati 
Payen Chaat or Lower Carnatic (errone- 
ously) Nellore, Ongole, Palnaud, & c. 

V. Ceded Districts . — Nunda Munda- 
lum comprehending Canoul, Cuddapa, 
Cummum, &d. &c., extending to the 
Kistna. 

VI. Northern Districts.— Comprehend- 
ing the Andra, Muts,ya, and Callinga Da- 
sums; the Modern Circars of Guntoor, Ma- 
sulipatam, Con dap illy, Cliicacole, Scc.Stc., 
and the Odia Dasum or Modern Orissa or 
Ganjam Ckcar, and Cuttack. 

VII. Mahojrtedan History. — Compre- 
hending the history of the several state* 
or sovereigns of this religion, since the 
13th century. 

VIII. Maratia History Comprehend- 
ing materials either relating to this nation 
or its sovereigns of modern origin, under 
Sevajee, gambajee, llamraj, &c. &c., till 
the permanent establishments of the pre- 
sent, or modern Maratta State under a 
Peishwahi 

I X. OkrnuticandJIecjanvggiir. — Trans- 
lations of original works, illustrative of 
the history of that empire under its several 
dynasties, of Carnatic, Tellinga and 
Coor umber Sovereigns, with reference to 
their grants and inscriptions, &c. 

X. Tetinga and Oria ( or Northern Cir- 
cars). — Comprehending the materials of 
the history of Warungole, and the several 
dynasties of these languages or nations. 
The Cuttack Ballalls ; the Rajahs of Cul- 
linga, of Rajalmiundry, Bezoada, &c. 

XI. Cholla and Pandya. — Comprehend- 
ing the materials translated of these an- 
cient dynasties, confirmed and compared 
by their inscriptions still remaining, by 
books, poems, and various works of their 
ancient sages and cavisars. 

XII. Sassanums or Hindoo Inscriptions , 
Grants , Edicts, $c. — These are of three 
kinds ; viz. the 1 st comprehends copies of the 
original sassanums, transcribed in all parts 
of the country from stones generally, more 
rarely from copper-plates : it is supposed 
above three thousand have been at least 
collected by intelligent natives, regrod and 
formed for this purpose : estjmatedat four 
vols. folio.— 2d. Fac similes and drawings 
of the most ancient and: the ' 
above, being those tliat are in ahtique 
characters ; some obsbfcte xtoWj some read 
with difficulty, others entirely unkh6tyn 
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it was thought right to preserve fac -similes 
of them, to authenticate the materials : 
three large volumes, folio.-— 3(1. Transla- 
tions of the most interesting and curious of 
the inscriptions from the different lan- 
guages : estimated at two vols. folio. — Be- 
sides several not yet bound, and much the 
greater part still untranslated on cadjans, 
country paper, Ac. 

N.B. The materials from which the 
above are taken arc in fifteen different 
languages, and twenty-one different alpha- 
betical characters ; and it was necessary to 
employ persons conversant in each, some- 
times with great difficulty, to extract the 
materials of these collections from the fol- 
lowing languages : 

1. Sanscrit, — 1 . Obsolete Character. — 

2. Devanagri or Baulobund. 3. Grun- 
dum. 

2. Tellinga. — 1 . Ancient Tellinga, very 
old ; obsolete. 2. Ditto. 3. Modern Tel- 
linga. 

3. Catwra, — 1 . Ancient Canara, unde- 
ciphered; from Banawnssi and from Mavel- 
lipooram. 2. Poor wad- Hajla- Canara. 3. 
Halla or Ancient Canara. 4. Modern 
Canara. 

4. Maratta.— 1. Mo’d’hi ; no inscrip- 
tions on stone in this, but there are several 
grants on paper. 

5. Ellacannum Tamul. — 1. Ancient Ta- 
mul or Ellacannum. 

6. Modern Tamnl . — 2. Modern Tamul* 

7. MaUiallum. — 3. Tamul of the Ma- 
labar Coast. 

8. Toolva. — 1. Toolva ; language and 
character of Lower Canara. 

9. Wodia. — 1. Wodia; character and 
language of (lie Wodia or Orissa, or 
Ganjam and Cuttack. ' • 

10. llengallee.— 1. Bcngallee. 

11. Hindwee , Hindostani, or Moors.— 


hubad j from Java, from Ceylon, from 
Mavcllipooram, from Banawassi, Ac. Ac. 

XIII. Stullii Mahal mams , or Stall a 
Pooranums. — These comprehend the le- 
gends, pooranums, or traditions; ac- 
counts of the several Stall urns or holy 
places of Hindoo worship. As every tem- 
ple has or ought to have its pooranum, 
those of the present establishments are 
evidently founded on the legends of the 
followers of the V&les. The pooranums 
of the principal Stallums are procured, as 
Canchee Trinamulla, Tripctty, Srceruii- 
gam, llamiseram, Ac. ; and a few are 
translated, and more are proposed to be so, 
as specimens : translated, two vols. folio, 
bound : originals, four ditto, bound. 

XIV. Lawst Institutions , — These 

parts embrace the several codes of laws 
received among the Hindoos. 

XV. Sects if Religion . — Account of 
the origin, history, and opinions of the 
different sects of religion among the 
Hindoos ; the followers of the Vedes; tin* 
Jain, Samunaul, or Sravaks ; the Boud- 
hists ; the Saiva Muttum, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

XVI. Miscellaneous. 

X V 1 1. Extract sfrom Foreign European 
Authors . — Translated ; regarding Indian 
history, antiquities, literature, and geo- 
graphy, ancient and modern. 

The collection already transmitted to Cal- 
cutta, and bound in folio volumes (up- 
wards of forty), may be classed under 
the following heads : 

1. History, Antujuilies , and Institutions 
of the empire of the Carnatic or Carnata 
(called Narsinga erroneously by early Eu- 
ropean writers), under its several dynas- 
ties of Ballalls, Wodiars, Coorumhers, 
Tellangas, and other Princes, and ex- 
tracted from authentic documents from 


No peculiar character. about 1600 up to about 500 A.D., and 

12. Persian.— The grants and edicts of moro obscurely still to near 80 A.D., 

the Mogul Emperors and Viceroys are on w hen the eras (or mode of reckoning 
paper, and in Persian. These belong to use( i j n inscriptions in these countries) 
the period since the 1 7th century. were changed, and lost sight of; cor- 

13. Arabic, i ^ roborated also by collation with European 

14. Malays. > and Malioinedan authorities. 

■i 15. Javanese. — . 1 . Ancient Javanese; 2 . Ditto ditto of the dynasties that 
inscriptions. 2. Modern ditto. reigned in the South with more or less ex- 

% N.B; There sire also facsimiles of sc- tent of power and territory, previous to 


vend jnscriptions and characters still un- the former, under the several names of 
deciphered, some dally coming to hand— Cholla, Pandia, Ac., confirmed by ac* 
such as the inscriptions at Delhi, at Alla- tually existing inscriptions, and records. 
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3* History of the more obscurely known 
dynasties of Tellinga and IVodia kings, 
of Waranqole, Anamaconda, Bezoada, 
Rajahmundry, Cuttack, &e., illustrated by 
inscriptions, plans, drawings, and MSS., 
terminating in the 14th century. ' 

4; Ditto of the empire of Canara y 
whose capital was at CaUiani, till its de- 
cline by a schism of religion ; and, finally, 
by the first Mahomedan invasion of Alla- 
ud-deen in the early part of the 14th 
century. 

5 % Die history, &c. of the kings of 
JDeogeery or Deevagcery (now Da wlu ta- 
bad), terminating at the same time. Little 
is yet known of v this dynasty, though it is 
hoped considerable materials may be ob- 
tained to illustrate this chasm in Hindoo 
history, which involves in obscurity the 
origin of the celebrated sculptured caves 
of Ell ora, which it is to be noticed are 
close to the site of the ancient capital of 
Devaglieery. 

<>. The history of the remains of the 
Betyanuggur empire , from the fatal battle 
wherein Ram-raj fell, anno 1 536, till the 
fall of Chandrageery ; the establishment 
of the Mahomedans in the Carnatic ; the 
conquests of the states of Becjapore and 
Golconda, by the Moguls ; and the esta- 
blishment of European factories and set- 
tlements on the Coast, in the commence- 
ment of the 17th century. The origin 
and history of the several families of 
usurpers of Mysore, Bednore, Chiltel- 
droog, Madura, Rydroog, IXarpoueJly, 
Gingee, Tanjore, the northern Vemlavar 
petty chiefs, & e., for which considerable 
materials in original family books, re- 
cords, histories, inscriptions, grants, &c. are 
collected, translated and arranged, forming 
a necessary prelude to the development of 
the distracted state of the country about, 
or soon, after, the period of the settlement 
of the European nations in India, a clear 
understanding of which is necessary per r 
haps at this day. 

7. The ancient history of Malabar or 
Kerala, and its singular institutions, from 
materials, MSS. and inscriptions collect- 
ed In that country. 

8, The history of the Deckan, under the 
Mahomedan governments, since the lSth 
century,; and a commencement mode in 
opening avenues to its earlier history un- 
der the Hindoo Princes. The present state 


qf these countries is still unfavourable to 
minute investigation. 

9. The Ancient Geography of India de- 
rives considerable lights from these progres- 
sive inquiries; and several explanations are 
obtained of the connection and extent of 
commercial relations between the Eastern 
and Western Continents, from ancient 
traditions, remains of establishments, 
MSS*, sculptures,* coins, and the re- 
mains of Antiquity scattered in different 
parts of the country. 

10. The Institutions, Laws , and pecu- 
liar Customs of the various tribes that 
inhabit India : the early pastoral or No- 
madic tribes ; the agricultural race ; the 
introduction of arts, sciences and letters ; 
the colonies of Bramins and other tribes 
successively arriving from the north— 
from the same unquestionable authorities. 

11. These* are more particularly ex- 
plained by (what has been hitherto un- 
avoidably overlooked) collections of the 
Ancient Sasstpiums or Inscriptions on stone, 
copper, and pother metals, still existing in 
all parts of die country, which prove, by 
dates and regular formula, the early exist., 
ence of established tenure, and all the re- 
gulations of a civilized and cultivated state 
of society. 

12. Collection of Coins , Hindoo chiefly, 
in different parts of the country. The most 
remarkable of these are Roman, Chinese, 
and a singular square kind of silver coins, 
specimens of which have been found in 
Hindoostan as well as in the South. 

13. Collection of Ancient Sculptures , il- 
lustrative of the state and cultivation of 
the arts and sciences, aided by drawings 
from ancient remains, hitherto unnoticed 
throughout tha Peninsula; and in the 
Oriental Islands of Java, Bali, &c. 

14. Drawings and yiews of Buildings, 
explaining the style and various kinds pf 
architecture. 

15. Drawings of the Costume of the In- 
habitants of India, and of the Islands, il- 
lustrative of descriptions of the several 
tribes and castes, their peculiar manners* 
customs, &c. Sec. 

16. The population and subdivisions, 
of castes, ascertained and iUustrated by 
enumerations, by houses and by fami- 

* In the ruined city pf MaveUippre, this 
vicinity, specimens of the komiih aftd;’i(SMn a 
coinages are found at present*' Whether wkfcothtr 
ancient unknown kinds. , V ^ 
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lies, through the late dominions of My- 
sore, and iu the Island of Java : the au- 
thenticated tables of which are annexed to 
the descriptive memoirs of provinces. 


(A.) 

General View of Ike Results if Investigations 
into Geography , History , Antiquities , and 
Literature in the Island of Jam, by Col . 
Mackenzie, in the years 1811, 1812, and 
1813. (Extracted from a Short View of 
Researches in Java.) 

I. In the Geographical and Hydrogra- 
phical branches, complete registers have 
been taken of the numerous atlasscs, 
plans, charts, and memoirs belonging to 
the Dutch Government, since its establish- 
ment, from 1612 till the year 181 1. Among 
these are to be found detailed regular sur- 
veys of several of the Eastern Provinces, 
on a plan which Col. Mackenzie recom- 
mended to our Government in Java, to be 
gradually carried on at no great expense. 
This was intended be the subject of a parti- 
cular report, which he proposed to accom- 
pany with a detailed register * of these 
documents, and of numerous charts of dif- 
ferent descriptions, supposed to be in depot 
with the present Government. 

II. Of Military Plans, numerous pieces 
exist still, though some of them, particu- 
larly connected with the views of the late 
Government, arc unattainable, and sup- 
posed to be lost in the confusion attending 
the victory and retreat of Cornells : those 
remaining appear in the register. There 
is reason to think that much of the con- 
tents of the depots at the Bureau de Genie, 
and the plans of military movements, were 
lost at the period referred to, or carried olF. 

III. Of the Resources and Revenues 
of the Island : the whole, it is believed, 
are saved of the numerous memoirs, re- 
ports, and productions, arising from the 
discussions and plans of reform of late 
years, where the opinions and sentiments 
of the most intelligent and experienced 
men in India and Holland are to be found, 
the result of their reasoning, with a vast 
body of information in memoirs, reports, 
nriddbciiments f in tire Depots of Archives, 

* lifts Register wta presented to the Govern- 
ment at Fort William of the isth Feb. rsis. 

t Tty* whdle of .the voluminous minute*, cor- 
resuoMenct add proceedings of the Cotnmis- 
* *&m aenft ftWn Holland ini 793 , of Which &f r. 
Nedenburgwas President, and which terminated 
hi isoo, are deposited In a great Almyra, or ca* 


which, previous to tlic late government 
of Marshal Dacndcls, were preserved on a 
regular systematic plan. The indexes, or 
rather abstracts of the proceedings and re- 
solutions of the Government from its first 
establishment, were particularly curious; 
under the heads Realia , Secret Realia , Per- 
sonalia, and Miscellanea, reference might 
be mode with case to any subject that had 
ever occupied the deliberations and orders 
of Government. There is reason to be- 
lieve the Miscellanea , consisting of eight 
volumes, were lost; at least they could 
not be found on inquiry, since the reduc- 
tion of java. 

2. The reports of the Committee of 
Archives, translations of which it is be- 
lieved have been sent to India, will fully 
explain the number and description. Col. 
Mackenzie, confining himself more par- 
ticularly to the geographical and hydro- 
graphical parts, only brought copies of 
the reports relating to them, and of the 
register of reports and memoirs from 
the dependencies, particularly such as re- 
garded India. 

3. It may be proper here to notice, that 
in the course of inspection of the ar- 
chives and library of the late Government, 
he casually lighted on a series of memoirs 
or reports of the Dutch Governors and Di- 
rectors in Coromandel, from 1(51 2 to 177 1, 
carried regularly on from one director or 
governor to another. One of the most 
material to us is a collection or register of 
all treaties, contracts, perwannas, and 
grants between the Dutch Government 
and the Native Powers of the South of In- 
dia : a copy * of this Volume was token, 
as it was conceived to be Useful in fixing 
dates, facts, privileges, and claims. The 
other volumes, besides the instructions of 
the first Governors, give a view bf the na- 
ture of tlic commerce, and concise views 
of the political state of the different coun- 
tries at tlie time, though not all equally 
interesting — as] the mepnoirs or reports of 
the governors or directors of Ceylon, Su- 
rat, and Hoogly in Bengal, and of the 
Spice Islands, &c. &c. 

biflet. Mr. Nedenburg afterwards returned to 
Holland, and was one of the leading members 'of 
the Secret Committee On India affairs that sat 
at the Hague, whose final report, in 1807, seems 
to have beeit the basis on which the plans 
adopted by the late Government of Holland fur 
their Oriental colonies was founded. 

* This 1* one of the works translated at Sc- 
rampoor since 1 antiary last, audstiit to Go- 
vernment, April 1819. 
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4. In the same deposits are a complete 
series of the despatches and letters of the 
Government of Batavia to Europe, con- 
sisting of many volumes, which, undoubt- 
edly contain many interesting facts and 
documents regarding the policy and his- 
tory of these once opulent establishments. 
As these volumes are in the Bibliotliequc, 
and it is doubtful whether they are in- 
cluded in the report of the Committee of 
Archives, they are particularly adverted to 
here. It was a peculiar trait of the Dutch 
Government that complete memoirs, or 
memories, were usually given in by the 
Governors General, and those of the de- 
pendencies, to their successors, on being 
relieved ; and as the whole of them were 
furnished with very complete indexes, re- 
ference was ready and easy to any par- 
ticular subject or fact before the archives 
were thrown into confusion, and many 
lost on their removal from the castle of 
Batavia in 1808 ; and afterwards from the 
events attending the reduction of Java. 
To restore them to some order would be 
desirable to the future historian of Oriental 
commerce and possessions ; if not, in a 
political point of view, to the British Su- 
preme Government of India. 

IV. Of the History and Antiquities of 
the Island of Java, considerable materials 
have been obtained by Colonel Mac- 
kenzie’s immediate exertions. Little in- 
deed had been done in Java by Europeans 
in regard to such inquiries, since the time 
that Valcntyn published his useful but 
voluminous work on the Duch East- India 
Company’s settlements, in six folio vo- 
lumes, in 1724; and although a Society 
of Sciences hod been established a few 
years previous to ours, in 1780, but little 
progress had been made in developing the 
history of the Eastern Islands, and the 
Society itself had fallen into decline (al- 
though' not absolutely extinct) since the 
commencement of the revolution. Of 
the laudable efforts to revive it since the 
British Government was established, this 
may not be the appropriate place to speak. 
Under the patronage of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, should Java remain a British 
colony, it may be hoped still to contribute 
essentially to the general culture of sci- 
ence* of commercial economy, aqd of use- 
ful knowledge in these parts. 

2. Colonel Mackenzie’s first efforts were 
particularly directed to this object of in- 
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vestigation, th^ progress and actual state 
of knowledge, and of the history and 
antiquities of the Island ; and it is due, 
in justice to several respectable indivi- 
duals in Java, British and Dutch, to say, 
that much ready and cordial aid was 
furnished in the prosecution of these re- 
searches. 

3. Some of the colonists, wlio had paid 
attention to these subjects, a circumstance 
not very general in Java, very readily com- 
municated the aid of their knowledge and 
experience in directing the pursuit, and 
pointing out the sources and individuals 
that could farther assist. To conciliate 
the minds of men, and remove difficulties 
arising from prejudices of education and 
religion, and from the variety of lan- 
guages, the experience acquired in India 
was found Of great advantage; but the 
powerful aid of the penetrating, acute ge- 
nius of the Bramins, which had been of 
such importance in India, was here want- 
ing ; and flic languages presented ob- 
stacles of Ho common degree. It was 
necessary not only to employ translators 
from the Dutch, French, and Malay, but 
it was extremely rare to find persons ca- 
pable of rendering Javanese MSS.* into 
either of these languages previous to an 
English version. The difficulty of pro- 
curing any of the colonists capable of act- 
ing as interpreters was considerable, from 
the rarity of these necessary qualifications, 
and from a repugnance to travelling and 
fatigue, arising from indolence, and from 
habits widely dissimilar from ours. In the 
interior, the Malay language was of little 
use, and the Javanese, in its several dia- 
lects, had been little studied by the Eu- 
ropean Colonists in Java. These few were 
in the service of Government, and there 
were hut few on. the Island capable of 
rendering a letter from the Javanese into 
Dutch. 

4. Notwithstanding these obstacles, and 
the discouraging prospect held out by 
those who had the best pretensions, from 
long residence, to know the native cha- 
racter and their literary attainments, it is 
satisfactory to observe, that the conclusion 
of this journey (produced an accession of 
knowledge and of lights that had been by 

* Au ingenious native of Java has since this 
accompanied me to India, and has already mSde, 
some progress in translating from the 
nese. .y:# - .: 
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no means hoped for, even In the most san- 
guine expectations. 

5. The colonists were found willing to 
assist and ^produce their stores, and the 
natives were soon reconciled, even the 
class whose interests might be presumed to 
traverse, if not oppose these inquiries. 
The Regents and their dependents were, 
though at first shy, ultimately cordial assis- 
tants in regard to the objects of investiga- 
tion ; and on the eve of leaving tiicEastcrn 
districts, and to the last moment of Col. Mac- 
kenzie's stay at Batavia, Materials, MSS. 
and Memoirs, in copy or original, with let- 
ters in reply to the questions circulated, 
were transmitted from the most distant 
parts : in fact, as in Mysore, and other 
parts of India,, the same causes had the 
same effects. Inquiries before little known, 
and at first held in suspicion, being found 
to have no other object than a laudable re- 
search into History, Laws, Customs and 
Literature, to assist the rulers to protect 
the subjects, and ameliorate their condition, 
by a more perfect knowledge of tlicir own 
institutions ; all ranks appeared to concur 
in supporting what they found attended by 
no deviation from good faith, and tending 
to conciliate their feelings and prejudices. 

To conclude : what is intended is a ge- 
neral view of the results of these inquiries, 
until die arrangement of the materials 
enable a more detailed report to be made 
up. The following may be considered an 
abstract of a collection of materials form- 
ed for illustrating the History, Antiquities, 
and Institutions of Java. 

One hundred and seventy-one sections,* 
rather than volumes of paper M SS., writ- 
ten in the characters of Java and of the 
Malay, but all in die Javanese language. 
Catalogues of them are made out ; but 
difficulties occur in getting them trans- 
lated, that can only be removed by the in- 
terposition of Government. Most of them 
are on paper; some were saved from die 
wreck 6f the Sultan’s library at the storm 
of the Cratan of Djo<rjacarta, by the per- 
mission 'df fhe prize agents, add the con- 
currCnce, indedd, of tji the .military pre- 
serti [Others werfepurdxased and collect- 
ed on die touf through ffcelslimd. Some 
wei^. j^^^ 'by Dutch colonists and by 

* ber<b enumerated stein paper 

& d^tayp » %nd Cob Mackenzie 
* WSWWW- ifjCfi r ail nfl n into pot tahie 
better preservation y probably . 
dmciunt -to Airly volumes. , 

76 , 


Regents, and others are transcripts by Ja- 
vanese writers, employed by Col. Mac- 
kenzie to copy them from the originals in 
the hands of Regents, and with their per- 
mission. Several of tiiese are historical. 
A few of die lesser and more curious 
tracts, were translated into the Euro- 
pean languages during his stay in Java. 
A considerable number of papers, contain- 
ing a series of Voj/angs, or Javanese dramas, 
which are still a popular and expensive 
subject of exhibition with die native cliiefs 
of Java. 

Twenty-four MSS., written on Cadjan 
leaves in the Hindoo manner : most of 
them are in the Javanese character, and 
some are in a character yet undeciphered. 
From explanations of the titles of some, 
they appear to belong to the ancient (or 
Dewa) religion of these islands ; but though 
a native of superior intelligence was found 
capable of reading diem, the prejudices of 
religion prevented any further information 
of die contents of books supposed to be 
.adverse to die Mahotnedan tenets. This 
difficulty might however have been got 
over. These MSS. arc apparently an- 
cient, and were brought by the civility of 
a Regent from a long deserted house in 
die distant forests, where diey had lain 
neglected for years. 

Thirty-five volumes of Dutch MSS., in 
folio, quarto, and octavo, consisting of 
Historical Works, Memoirs, and Reports; 
some translated from die Javanese into 
Dutch. Some of these are original ; others 
were copied, by permission, from MSS. in 
the hands of private individuals, and a few 
of the most valuable were purchased.* 
Some of the most remarkable of diem are; 

1. A complete History of Java, in three 
quarto volumes, translated into Dutch ; 
giving its history from the first colonization 
to die year 1807, the original apparently 
written by a native. This is now nearly 
translated into English. 

2. Ancient History of Java; containing 
its fabulous history, in two volumes quarto, 
in Dutch. This appears to have been com- 
piled from the ancient Mythological Poems, 

■ . 7 L 1 « . 

* It is accessary to observe, ih&t all these are * 
exclusive of the Memoirs and Rejkrrts belonging 
to the Committee of Tenures, which are vfflclal. 
and belong to Government, though evety liberal 
indulgence Was granted by the Governor, Jgr. 
Raffles, and access given to official records. The 
collection here specified is wholly distinct from 
the'e. and entirely private property. 

Voi. XIII. * T 
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•Voyagee,, or DramasofJavat aadcoramu 
ideated by the liberality Of a Dutch gentle* 
man, by whose desire they were translated. 

3. A Dictionary * of the Javanese lan- 
guage ’into Dutchy communicated by its 
author, still living at Samarang. 

4. Several other abridged memoirs and 
historical materials relating to Java ; des- 
criptions and reporta relating to Batavia, 
and to the island in general, and its cli- 
mate ; with memoirs on commercial and 
political subjects. 

5r Copy of a Grammar in the anoient 
Tatnul, in Grundum character, written in 
India, with copies of some ancient inscrip- 
tions, transcribed from the original in the 
library of the Society of Sciences at Ba- 
tavia ; and a variety of memoirs illustrative 
of the statistics and geography of Java, 
composed at Col. Mackenzie's request. 

6. Extracts and copies of some memoirs 
and abridgments addressed to the Hon. 
the Lieut. Governor, Mr. Raffles, who. 
liberally communicated them. They are 
in answer to queries and suggestion re-, 
commended to particular persons more 
conversant in the customs and history of 
the country, by Col. Mackenzie. 

Ancient Inscriptions , Coins, and Sculp- 
tures in every country, assist materially in 
developing the ancient history and origin 
pf nations, of institutions, and of the 
arts and sciences. In India the pursuit 
lias been so successful that it could scarcely 
be omitted in Java. 

Inscriptions, — Setting modern inscrip- 
tions out qf the question, about twenty in- 
scriptions or sassanums in ancient clia- 


panese ; mostof them of a kind hitherto 
unnoticed by spy European collector, per- 
forated ;itt the centre by a square opening, 
and bearing a variety of figures, resembling 
those of the Voyangs or Javanese plays ; 
none of these coins are to be found, even 
in the collection of the Batavian Society. 
They are usually dug up with other ves- 
tiges of antiquities, near places that have 
been destroyed by volcanic eruptions. It 
is singular that a few coins of the same 
Chinese. kind were found some years ago 
in a distant part of the Mysore country ; 
and one also among the ancient coins re- 
cently discovered at Mavelliporam, near 
Madras, a circumstance that points at 
early commercial communication between 
the Oriental- islands and continents with 
India. > 

Ancient Sculptures and images are fre- 
quently me* with in Java ; some indicating 
tlic existence of the Hindoo Mythology at a 
certain period : most of them relate to the 
Baudhist and Jain doctrines. Some few 
specimens #f the small copper images dug 
up were obtained, and drawings have been 
taken of all the remains of architecture 
and sculpture that were .discovered in the 
tract of this tour. Several of these draw- 
ings relate to the interesting remains of 
Frapibana, said to be a very early, and the 
most ancient capital of the dominion, arts, 
and literature of Java ; a particular me- 
moir of its present state was communicated 
to the Society of Batavia, and has been 
published in the seventh volume of their 
transactions, but without the drawings of 
curious sculptures, as no engraver was 


racters have been discovered in Java, only 
one of which had been noticed, and that 
slightly, by European authors (the Batoo 
Toolis).-\ Fac-similcs have been taken of 
them, and copies are intended to be com- 
municated to the Society at Calcutta, and 
to any other desirous of the communica- 
tion. Three different characters are used 
in'them, all yet undeciphered. One alone 
fit £he Dcva Nagri character was found on 
Am visit to IVarabana. 

indent Coins,--* A small collection has 
■ been made. A few are Chinese and Ja- 

__ 

: . making to form a Javanese and 

English Dictionary from thb, bnt for want of 
ga^lftanti tbU work ^delayed j Col. Mackenzie 
brought one Javanese with him, who baa been 
assisting to render it, by. means of (he Malay, 
Into the English language, 
t f hunberg^Voyagei. 


to be found at Batavia. 

Colonel Mackenzie has thus attempted 
to convey a hasty, but, he trusts, correct 
idea of some of the objects tliat have oc- 
cupied much of his time in Java for be- 
sides those observations, in a military and 
political view, that might be expected from 
bis professional situation on the late ex- 
pedition, it was also necessary to pay at- 
tention to the inquiries and objects of the 
commission on tenures and jands, Ac. in 
Java, to which he was appointed in Ja- 
nuary 1812 , when on the, journey to the 
eastward. 


In conclusion, be eppmhen^lliit ample 
materials lire col 1 ected to give a $$6^08#* 
view of ■ the present - 

the materials, } now eonifld^ . 

should «aist/ in £ 
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turn of the ancient history and geography 
of that island, it will be gratifying if his 
exertions have in the least degree contri- 
buted to such result, or should yet stir up 
a spirit of inquiry, that may be usefully 
applied to fill up the outlines he has ven- 
tured to trace. 

Fort William , Nov . 10, 1813* 

(B.) 

Extract of a General letter from England, 
in the Public Department, dated 9th Fe- 
bruary 181 0T, to the Government of For 
St. George. 

2. In our dispatch of the 1 1th February 
1809, written in the regular course of re- 
ply to letters from you in this department, 
we were prevented by the pressure of other 
affairs from entering into the consideration 
of the subject which occupied your letter 
of the 14th March 1807, namely, the ser- 
vices of Lieut. Col. Colin Mackenzie, in 
the survey of Mysore, and certain pro- 
vinces adjacent to it. 

3. Having now reviewed with attention 
the whole of that subject, as it is detailed 
in the letter just mentioned, and the papers 
which accompanied it, and in the various 
documents which arc referred to in your 
subsequent advices of the 29tli February, 
21st, 24th, and 26th October 1808, we 
feel it to be due to Lieut. Col. Mackenzie, 
and it is great pleasure to us to bestow our 
unqualified and warm commendation upon 
his long continued, indefatigable, andzea- 


or accommodations for such a work, and, 
never before explored by European science, 
in a climate very insalubrious, is itself no 
common performance, and the minute di- 
visions and details of places of every des- 
cription, given in the memoirs of the sur- 
vey, with the masterly execution upon a 
large scale of the General Map and its 
striking discrimination of different ob- 
jects, rarely equalled by any tiling of the 
same nature that has come under our ob- 
servation, form altogether an achievement 
of extraordinary merit, adding most ma- 
terially to the stores of Indian geography, 
and of information useful for military, 
financial, and commercial purposes. For; 
such purposes w'c shall wish the many ma- 
terials furnished by Lieut. CoL Mackenzie 
to be used by our Government, and a set 
of his memoirs ought, with that view, to be 
lodged in some of the public departments, 
particularly that of the Revenue Board, 
together with the sections of his map, which 
he purposes to form into an Atlas. But, 
desirous as we are that the public at large 
should have the gratification, and himself 
the credit which would result from a ge- 
neral knowledge of his work, we entertain 
considerable doubts of the propriety of 
publishing it (2) at this time, and would 
wish no measure to that end to be taken 
without our further consideration and au- 
thority ; therefore no copy of his map, or 
of the division of it, further than for the 
public ofiices just mentioned, ought to be 


lous exertions in the arduous pursuits in 
which he was employed, and upon the 
works which those exertions have produced. 
He has not confined his labours to the 
leading object of liis original appoint- 
ment, in itself a very difficult one, the ob- 
taining of an accurate geographical know- 
ledge of the extensive territories which 
came under the dominion or protection of 
the Company, in consequence of the fall 
of Tippoo Sultan in 1799 ; but has carried 
his researches into two other very impor- 
tant brandies, the statistics and the history 
of those countries ; and in ail of them he 


permitted to be taken. 

5. On a full review of these labours, 
and of others which were not so imme- 
diately within the scope of Lieut. Colonel 
Mackenzie’s commission, we must admit 
that his merits have not been merely con- 
fined to the duties of a geographical sur- 
veyor, and finding that liis representations 
on the subject of the inadequacy of his al- 
lowances are seconded by very strong re- 
commendations from you, we direct that 
you present him with the sum of nine 
thousand (9,000) pagodas, as full remu- 
neration for his past labours, and asa 


has succeeded to an extent which could not 
have been Contemplated ai tho commence- 
ment of his undertaking.- 

4* TBe actual survey* upon geometrical 
of a region s containing above 
9g,uatv miles{l), generally , of an* 
surface, .full .of hills 
presenting few facilities 


mark of our approbation of his work*. 

6. We next proceed to notice the Sta- 
tistical Researches, in which also Lieut* 
Col. Mackenzie employed himself. These 
arc nearly allied to inquiries of a« geogra- 
phical kind, and answer the same end in 
an improved degree ; they liave, too* thp 
merit of being in India much more un- 
2T3 
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common, 4 and though they were adverted modertt perfoda, andsome satisfactory in- 
lo in the Original instructions given to dilations ofits original institutions and 
Lieut. Col. Mackenzie, the ample and fcuc • earlier revolutions. We ar© therefore very 
cesaful manner in which he has pursued desirous that Lieut. Col. Mackenzie should 
them, in the midst other arduous labours, himself digest and improve the materials 
proves the zeal by which he has been ac- he has collected ; and we hope the offtce(5) 
tuated, and adds to the value of his ser- which you have conferred on him in My- 
vices and his discoveries. * sine will afford him leisure for this work. 

7. This observation applies with at least After he has accomplished it, the original 
equal propriety to his superadded inquiries materials are to be transmitted to us, to be 
into .the History, the Religion,* and the An- deposited in our Oriental Museum. In 
tiquities of the country : objects pointed the mean time, we wish to indemnify him 
Out, indeed, in our general instructions to for die disbursements he has* made in pro- 
India, but to which, if he had not been curing this collection of materials, trusting 
prompted by his own public spirit, his that it will not amount to any large sum ; 
other fatiguing avocations might have been and we desire that he will state to us 
pleaded as an excuse for not attending. an account of it, which, from his cha- 

8. Real History and Chronology have racter, we are persuaded will be correctly 
hitherto been desiderata in the literature of done : but not to suspend all payment till 
India, and from the genius of the people the arrival of such an account. We per- 
ftnd their past government, as well as the mit you, ;pn receipt of the present letter, 
.little success of the inquiries hitherto made to make him a reasonable advance on this 
by Europeans, there has been a disposition score. 

to believe that the Hindoos possess few ■ (Signed) D. Hilt., 

authentic records : Lieut. Col . Mackenzie Head Assist, to Chief Sec. 


has certainly taken the most effectual way, 
though one of excessive labour, to explore 
any evidence which may yet exist of re- 
mote eras and events, by recurring to re- 
maining monuments, inscriptions, and 
grants, preserved either on metals or on 
paper ; and his success in this way is far 
beyond what could have been expected. 
The numerous collections of materials (3) 
he has. made under the different heads 
above noted, must be highly interesting 
and curious, and the specimens he lias ad- 
duced in the manuscript volumes he has 
sent us abundantly answer this character. 
Whether the grants, which arc generally of 
lands to . Bramins, are all authentic (4) 
(which we mention not to assert a doubt, 
but to suggest a reasonable point of in- 
quiry), or whether the whole of the ma- 
terials shall be found to form a connected 
series of historical facts, respecting a coun- 
try ;Which seems to have been always sub- 
ject to commotions and changes, and un- 
favourable to the preservation of political 
records; still it must be allowed that this 
effort promiaes the fairest of any which has 
been made to .bring from obscurity any 
scattfetf' fragments which exist of true 
histor^Unfr undoubtedly encourages the 
rntpeciatiOft of obtaining at leftgth both 
considerable insight into the state of, the 
country and its governments, in more 


Remarks. j 

(1) In Addition to this, the Ceded Dis- 
tricts havli since been completed on the 
same plan, containing about 30,000 square 
miles, with maps, &c., and sent home to 
England in January 1816. 

(2) Col. Mackenzie did not intend 
such a publication, without some prospect 
of encouragement to so extensive a work, 
but materials have been since added that 
will nearly complete the Peninsula. He 
conceived, however, that the publication of 
the work would be ultimately economical 
to the East-India Company, exclusive of 
its advantage to the public and to science. 
The great expense incurred by the Com- 
pany of late years in copying maps with- 
out end for their several departments in 
India, would be saved by the publication 
of an atlas of this kind, of which Colonel 
Mackenzie submitted specimens in 1808, 
and which may be now fully completed ; 
but he could not Undertake the publication 
of it without express sanction and encou- 
ragement. • ' - Vf" 

(3) This collection has been augment^ 

in a quadruple proportion since. 1^, : 

in the Peninsula,' add .Hindof^tani,«4' ul- 
timately extended tsr * 

(4) There can lx* mi doubt 
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tlienticity ; not an instance of forgery has 
been discovered, or even suspected save 
one (and that rather assists history) : as 
they are all previous to 1620, there is no in- 
ducement to fraud,, and no one has yet 
adduced any claims upon them. 

(5) This office was done away by the 
time this order arrived in India. 

January. 0 ! 7, 1817. 

*#* The foregoing article is loosely 
written, but is so valuable in every 
other sense of the word, that its pe- 
rusal must be highly gratifying to 
every lover of Oriental research. In 
hi* appropriate office of Surveyor-Ge- 
neral, the exertions of Col. Mackenzie 
a£e beyond all praise, and he has pro- 
bably never been surpassed, whether 
we regard his patient industry or the 
accuracy of the results. His exertions, 
however, were not confined to the im- 
mediate duties of his office ; but his pe- 


netrating genius was ever on the watch 
for the promotion of general science. 
On the borders of his province he 
made numerous discoveries ; and per- 
haps it may be also said, that nothing 
which his mind could reach, whether 
in near or distant prospect, escaped 
his observation. Let it not be object- 
ed that Col. Mackenzie has rather de- 
voted his attention (excepting in the 
peculiar duties of his office) to the col- 
lection of materials for other writers, 
than employed them himself in any 
laborious undertaking. He has done 
more than could reasonably have been 
expected from human industry, and 
there is something so vast in the dis- 
coveries he has made, that they re- 
mind us of the protracted age of an 
antediluvian, and seem totally unsuit- 
ed to the limited span allotted to our 
present existence. — Ed. 


Or. MONTUCCI’S CONTROVERSY WITH A CORRESPONDENT 
OF THE INDO-CHINESE GLEANER, 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : Dr. Montucci, of Dresden, 
has requested me to obtain the inser- 
tion in the Asiatic Journal of the ac- 
companying answer to some remarks 
which were published in the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner. 

Supposing that you might wish to 
print the remarks before the reply, I 
inclose the 8th number of the Gleaner, 
which contains the article animadvert- 
ed on by Dr. M. 

Assuring you of my admiration and 
respect, I remain. Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 

Wm. Huttmann. 


No. 2, Catharine Street , Stepney , 
March 5 y 1822. 

##* A portion of the following ex- 
t&ust frbm the Indo-Chinese Gleaner 
Tit the number of our J our- 
T820-; but we shall 
entire, for the better un- 


REMARKS ON DR. MONTUCCl’s 
“ PARALLEL.” 

( From the Indo-Chinese Cleaner.) 

“ The labours of Dr. Montucci to 
excite the attention of the learned in 
Europe to the study of Chinese are, I 
suppose, generally known. How far 
they have been successful, or what de- 
gree of merit they possess, are ques- 
tions which it is not the object of 
these papers to discuss. As an in- 
dividual, I think to have succeeded 
in forming the Chinese character so 
well (imperfect as the specimens in his 
Parallel are), under the disadvantages 
which must have been felt by him* de- 
serves due praise; and if his efforts 
have failed in reaching that degree of 
perfection which merits high enco- 
mium, the same thing has happened 
to. all his* predecessors, and to most; . 
of his contemporaries. I should not 
have ventured to notice that learned 
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author's labours, bad I not observed 
very high pretentions to accuracy in 
the formation of the Chinese Characters ,* 
and an almost unequalled failure in 
attaining that accuracy. This failure 
has struck me particularly in the San- 
tsze-king, now under consideration. 
It would surprise the reader to find 
that, notwithstanding what Dr. Mon- 
tucci has said about the extreme ac-, 
curacy of his draughtsman, and his 
own great care in superintending the 
engraving of the characters, there is 
still a fuH hundred^ out of the 1,056 
characters of the San-tsze-king, erro- 
neously engraved ; that is, about one- 
tenth of the whole, unsanctioned by 
classical use ! In some cases, the 
strokes are too many; in others too 
few; in others, the character is en- 
tirely wrong ; characters which render 
the sense ludicrous are sometimes 
substituted. It will be readily allowed 
that errors of this sort will creep in, 
under the superintendence of the 
greatest Chinese scholar ; and books 
published in China by the people them- 
selves, are often full of them. But 
surely for a-tenth part of the words 
in any book to be erroneous, is a great 
deal ; and we are naturally less dis- 
posed to overlook errors in those who 
profess to be nearly perfect. It may 
indeed be pleaded, that Dr. M. follow- 
ed his copy; but he ought to have 
been aware that his strong assertions 
about accuracy would expose him to 
animadversion, and ought to have 
taken proportionable care to examine 
his copy by some authorized standard. 
I can assure him that a learned Chi- 
nese, when he wishes to be accurate, 
never depends on any copy, however 
well printed, much less on a manu- 
script ; but examines the character by 
die Imperial Dictionary. The number 
e^imfors which I have specified refers 
.tp clmracters which are all different 
from - each other: were the many re- 
petitipns of the same erroneous cha- 


**Vide-Montucci’s Parallel, p, 120, and 
other places of the some work. 


ractcrs also reckoned up, I fear the 
whole. would amount to nearly two- 
tenths. 

“ If it be. asked, * What effect have 
these errors of the Doctor’s on the 
sense?’ I answer, they do not in 
every instance render the sense unin- 
telligible ; they have the same effect' 
in Chinese that bad spelling has in 
English or Latin. I shall give an ex- 
ample in each : “ Creation is the work, 
of God'* Here the words are con- 
formed to the modern standard of or- 
thography : “ Krccion is te worlce of 
God'* In this example the ortho- 
graphy is wrong, but a person ac- 
quainted with English will probably 
understand the meaning. Again : * 

— — •• Brevis ewe laboro, 

Obscurns fio (Horace.) 

• Endeavouring to be brief, I become obscure.* 

“ This is correct. But if, instead of 
this, the Latin scholar should meet 
with: 

— — Brifes e«e labora, 

Obfckuris feo — 

he would most likely recognize an old 
friend, with his clothes slovenly put 
on. He would impute the change of 
orthography to ignorance or inatten- 
tion. Such exactly is the effect of 
the erroneous characters to which I 
refer. 

“ I suppose, however, it would be 
argued by Dr. Montucci and Mr. Van 
Klaproth, that many of the characters 
just noticed are written as the Siih- 
seay, or vulgar characters, in China 
are. To which it is answered, that if 
any person should, in writing German, 
French or Latin, imitate a bad ortho- 
graphy, sanctioned only by bad use, 
these gentlemen would know how to 
answer any question that might be 
proposed to them, as to the propriety 
or impropriety .thereof. The applica- 
tion is easy ; but to answer the ques- 
tion directly, it is only necessary to 
say, that the futt hundred above-men- 
tioned, do not include th« 

“ A Dictionary of rijdpir 

' and contracted 'charaetsei^*^i^';^i«a 
learned writers think 
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sideratum, and such a help to the 
European student of Chinese, would 
have these two qualities to recommend 
it : 1. It must, in order to answer the 
end fully, be the labour of a man who 
personally knows the corrupted and 
contracted characters of each province 
of China: for every province, yea, 
almost every district, has some of 
these peculiar to itself. As this is 
not likely to be the case ; 2. The work 
•would be only fit for those who write 
or speak Chinese at the distance of 
some thousand leagues from the coun- 
try itself, where their productions 
would not be subjected to that rigo- 
rous investigation, which would take 
place, where every thing is tried by a 
fixed standard ; still, however, it may 
be useful to the foreign student of 
Chinese to know the most usual ab- 
breviations of the character. They 
are few in number, and will not cost 
the compiler of a dictionary much 
labour. The student of Chinese 
should not suffer himself to acquire 
the habit of using the contracted or 
abbreviated forms of the character in 
his compositions. They are in bad 
repute among the learned and better 
informed. In other languages, a con- 
tracted word is not so generally un- 
derstood, as when it is written at full 
length ; and so it is in Chinese also. 
Such words as acct. for account ; Ed. 
for Editor; ty. for they; Xt. for 
Christ ; O. S. for Old Style, &c. &c., 
occur, in English manuscripts, and also 
in printed books : these it is highly 
useful for the student to know ; but 
whether a judicious and skilful pre- 
ceptor would approve of his indulging 
much in the use of such contractions, 
may be justly questioned. The re- 
mark applies with equal force to 
Chinese. 

. “I would not wish it to be understood, 
from what has been advanced, that I 
depredate, far less despise, the efforts 
o|^J|^opeap| v I4te**ati in regard jtp 
- wish, them to bp 
in^|eflt^ their pretensions, and more , 
investigations. • : Let 


them look on their present success as 
a pledge of still higher attainments, 
and view their cirors as furnishing ad- 
ditional motives to industry. I, though 
pertaining to another race of beings, 
wish them success in their labours, 
and shall rejoice in every step of their 
progress. Nor would I wisli any fas- 
tidious critic to run away with an idea 
that I consider the component parts of 
a Chinese character exactly the same 
as the letters in a word of an alpha- 
betic language, because I have men- 
tioned spelling and orthography in the 
course of this paper: no, for while 
there is some resemblance, there is 
also a great difference. But time for- 
bids my enlarging at present. If these 
remarks should be favoured with your 
acceptance, I may be induced to exa- 
mine more attentively Dr. M.\s Pa- 
rallel, and send you the result for 
some future number.” 

nn. montucci’s reply. 

To the Conductor of the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner. 

Sir : No sooner did No. 8, of your 
excellent miscellany (unfortunately 
not before the commencement of 
this year) reach my hands, than I at- 
tempted to send to the then unknown 
conductor a short article, to be in- 
serted by way of justification of my- 
self against the unfair attacks upon 
my Parallel , contained in the above 
periodical work, from p. 91 to 94. 

As I did not then know how or to 
whom I ought to address my claims qf 
redress, that paper was probably lost, 
and I aim glad of it ; for it was but the 
hasty effusion of my feelings at that 
moment, and no more. 

Now having just received the two. 
following works, viz. 1st. A Retros- 
pect of the first ten years of the Pro- 
testant Mission, &c. Malacca* 182©;-*- 
2d. Dr* Momson’s Chinese Dictionary, 
Part ii., vol. i. and ii. Macao, 1897 ; 
the former acquaints me with -the 
respectability of character of the Con- 
ductor of the Indo-Chinese Gleaner ; 
and the latter affords me irresistible 
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proofs, that the contents of my Par 
raUel are as correct as the attacks upon 
it, contained in the above Miscellany, 
are unfair. 

The., upright, religious, and liberal 
principles displayed throughout the 
Retrospect above quoted, assure me 
that the article alluded to was received 
by you. Sir, and inserted, before you 
could possibly find time to examine 
whether its contents were calculated 
to promote the diffusion of truth fend 
learning, or rather to mislead your 
readers. I, therefore, respectfully 
submit to your candid and impartial 
judgment the following observations , 
and I hope you will favour me with 
the insertion of them in the Gleaner as 
soon as convenient. 

I. 

Although the author of the essay 
in your Gleaner does not seem to ques- 
tion my accuracy in executing, not a 
facsimile but an exact copy of the 
Chinese edition of the San-tsze-king, 
in tny possession ; yet I look upon 
this point as so very essential for an 
editor, that I must request the favour 
of your acquainting the Readers of 
the Gleaner, that when I read that 
criticism, I embraced the first oppor- 
tunity of submitting my text to the 
inspection of the only Gentleman in 
London eminently qualified to decide 
on these matters, and of whom, 1 am 
sure, that you. Sir, the author of that 
j Essay, and all the Sinologi in Europe 
and Asia, entertain the highest opinion. 
This gentleman kindly condescended 
to collate that text with the copy of 
my Parallel , and a few weeks after 
returned it, accompanied with a most 
flattering letter, of which I shall hqre 
transcribe that part which decides 
tUs^esse point, accuracy of execu- 
w Agreeably to your request, I 
“ carefully compared the printed 
: -Wewi with the engraved 
^ * character in your Parallel, and have 
■ w ;fhei : pJ^lspre to assure you I con- 
* aider the latter a very accurate and 
€t faithM copy. i find but two or 
‘ ihree instances ip which even a 


** single stroke has been omitted, and 
" several in' which a similar defect in 
* the Chinese original (owing to the 
“ ink not marking the paper, or some 
M other cause), has been supplied. 
“ You do not of course profess to 
" give an absolute facsimile, but the 
cc difference is no other than what we 
“ should term a difference in the hand- 
“ writing,** . 

II. 

The author of the Review on my 
Parallel, however, fully grants this 
point, but refers his readers to p. 120 
of the same, and finds fault with my 

HIGH PRETENSIONS TO ACCURACY J be- 
cause I have published the characters 
of my Text, as they were , without 
correcting them and giving to each its 
classical ■ form. But, what was the 
principal' object of my Parallel ? To 
shew that Dr. Morrison’s learned 
labours would prove of little avail to 
beginners, on account of their being 
too classical , particularly with respect 
to the fdtrm of the Chinese characters, 
of which he seldom exhibits their vul- 
gar or abridged forms .*(«) while I hum- 
bly presumed that my Dictionary, were 

(a) Dr. Morrison plainly alludes to the 
uselessness of my labours, as described in 
my Parallel, by the following paragraph of 
his Preface tc the sccmul part of his Dic- 
tionary, p. vi. “ To insert in a Dictionary 
u all the missjiellings, abbreviations , and 
lt distortions which ignorance, or caprice, 
“ or local usage adopts, would be an ab- 
“ surd and endless task : there are, how- 
“ ever, some abbreviations very generally 
*< used, and those it has been , thought 
<< right, in many instances, tot insert below 
« the more correctly formed character, 
“ connecting them by a brace. The fol- 
lowing lYthobservatwn will provehow much 
more copious my engravings are, in this 
respect, than the Doctor’s Dictionary and 
Addenda ; nor. con my various ' JbrfnS; be 
supposed the production of ignorancityca- 
jnice or local usage j since I extraetthwn 
from various Chinese. Dn^oneri^and 
not from < any, prOVii^ 

.publication, Tbe^p 

: will decidsto eiddeiico;;V^p^^^^l|' 
are absurd ; ; ' 
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Qod to allow me tiroe. to complete it* tified the character of my Chinese Text, 
would materially assist beginners j I should have defeated ray own pur- 

since it would exhibit, under the do«v pose; — and, consequently, the accu- 
se arrangement alphabetic and by ran racy alluded to at page 120 of my 
dkals, almost all the variations (see Parallel, could only be understood 
Note* at p. 18 of my Parallel) of form with respect to the care bestowed in 
of each familiar character (besides its copying the Text, exactly as it teas, 
classical ), whether abridged , , obsolete , and not in altering it to its classical 


or vulgar. That this was the only 
incans to smooth the way to beginners 
for the attainment of the Chinese Ian* 
gnage, I proved in the same Parallel , 
by adverting to the universal mode 
adopted in China, of never writing or 
printing, according to the classical 
form of the character, except the di- 
plomatic 9 historical , or canonical books 
or documents. I then proceeded to 
express my regret at not being able to 
publish in my Parallel a great variety 
of specimens from many learned works 
printed in Chirm, and in my possession 
(for want of pecuniary means) : but I 
trusted, that the publication of iny 
ifext of the Sun-tszc-king would alone 
be sufficient (A) to prove the veracity 
of what I had before advanced ; par- 
ticularly, as every Europeau in India 
must easily be convince ! of its accu- 
racy, by trying to find the characters 
of any book or manuscript in bis pos- 
session (excepted as above), either in 
the Imperial or in Du. Moiui ison’s 
D ictionary .(c) Therefore, had I rcc- 

(A) My Text of the Stm-tsxe-king hail 
lieeti preferred liy mo, not as one of the 
most , but as one <]f the least irregular, in 


form. 

m. 

But the author of the criticism in- 
sists that the erroneous characters in 
my Text are so very unusual, and so 
unwarrantable, that they may be com- 
pared to the work of an idiot, who 
instead of writing, ** Creation is the 
work of Clod” would spell these 
words thus : “ Krccion is te workc of 
God or, attempting to publish Ho- 
race, instead of printing, 

; lirevia vssv iahuro, 
t)b*curu a fin'* 

He would thus misprint : 

41 llrifts tse labora, 

Obskttri* feo 

Were such an observation taken from 
a hook published by some Sinologue in 
Europe, its absurdity might be excu- 
sable; but who is the European Stu- 
dent in the Asiatic Colonies, that on 
comparing the character of ray Pext 
with any Chinese book in his posses- 
sion (provided, as above excepted, it 
were not a diplomatic » historical , or a 
canonical one), would not immediately 
find that the three-quarters of Chinese 
books or manuscripts arc executed in 
China in a style as unclassieal as my 
Tcxt?—0 n the other hand, in no 


tiie form of its character, among many in 
my possession ; and only with a view to 
combine utility and conviction t that being 
the Text of one of the most interesting 
Tracts translated by Dr. Morrison, in 
his justly celebrated and now exceedingly 
scarce Hofc4S Sixuvk* printed in London, 
1812, without die Chinese Text. 

(c) Thatthe Chinese generally prefer the 
vulgar mode of writing, in defiance of all 
their lexicographers, Dr. Morrison him- 
self explicitly avows, in lib Prates tpihe 
of hi* Dictionary, at page ii 
' lead m follows : " llMb.eate. 

ot,t 

4; Wind-, they <*il ih* 

mod© of hut 


book printed or written by Europeans 
(except the pages 92 and 93 of No. 8 
of the Gleaner) such wrong spelling of 
English and Latin will be mot with. 
The opinion of the honourabm; Gen- 
tleman, whose letter I have before 
quoted, will be tho only defence I 
si! all oiler to disprove such an unfound- 
ed charge. A few lines after the above- 

« notwithstanding all thcir zcaloua efibrta, 
« the vulgar inode prevails ; and a person 

« would not only appear pedantic, -bit 
“ would Cease to be generally understood, 
*f were ha to write in any other than the 
<* vulgar mode.” (See Parallel, P* M«) 

: Vol. XIII. 21 r 
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quoted passage, the learned gentleman, 
regretting his having no other copy of 
the San-tsze-king to collate, proceeds 
to observe, with respect to the cha- 
racter of my Text, that “ there may 
“ be, no doubt, a few characters that 
“ are absolutely erroneous; but I 
“ conceive that by far the greater 
w number of those alluded to by the 
w writer of the Gleaner , as unsanc- 
“ tioned by classical use, are merely 
“ abbreviations, much of the sajaie 
w nature as those which we find (d) in 
a the Greek printed books, and equal- 
“ ly authorized by practice. These 
“ abbreviations may be deemed eor- 
“ ruptions; but are certainly not at 
“ all analogous to such errors as those 
“ of Krecion for Creation , brifes for 
“ brevis, &c.” 

IV. 

However unexceptionable the au- 
thority of the learned gentleman just 
quoted, I cannot help availing myself 
of the very fair opportunity which 
offers of strengthening the defence of 
my Parallel , and of my Chinese toils, 
by referring the reader to the octavo 
edition of the New Testament trans- 
lated into Chinese by the Rev- Da. 
Morrison. Who will dare to say, 
that those sacred pages are defiled 
with gross misspellings * and vulgar 
blunders as Krecion would be for Crea- 
tion, Or brifes for brevis ? Yet the 
characters which we read in it, and not 
to be met with in the Imperial or Dr. 
Morrison’s Dictionaries, are nume- 
rous; although his Second Part , and 
the Addenda (e) are by far richer in 

(d) A most excellent observation! and 
the better to enforce the necessity of pub- 
lishing;, and studying these various forms, 
let m^erefer the reader to what we find on 
this subject at p. 17 of my Parallel ; 
namely, that the difficult abbreviations , or 
nexus the Greek, do not exceed 200; 
but the various firms, ancient and vulgar, 
of 1 ‘ about 8, OOQ jjjT the most Usual characters 
exceed 30,000 ; and the Imperial Dictionary 
does not exhibit one-third of them / /* 

(a) The. Addenda, to be found at the 
end of vol. I., must not be confounded 


point of vulgar and abridged forms 
than the 560 pages of his First Park 
As I was lately teaching my son (now 
thirteen years of age) the little Chinese 
I know, we met with no less than./«;o 
characters in the 6th and 7th verses 
of the vi. chap . of Matthew , which, 
even knowing the pronunciation of 
them (/), could not be found in Dr. 
Morrison’s ii. Part or Addenda . The 
word cubicubum (g), or closet for pray - 

with the Synopsis, which occupies the best 
latter half of the ii. vol. : for in this an 
immense variety of fenns is exhibited, but 
of various hand-writings, quite different 
from that universally adopted in diction- 
aries and books, and which makes alone 
the subject of the Gleaner & and the pre- 
sent Memoirs. 

(y) Matty of the abbreviations inserted 
by Da. Morrison, in his Second Part and 
Addenda, bring omitted in his Index, ac- 
cording to 0e Radicals , unless the Tyro 
guesses at ifce pronunciation of them, he 
cannot possibly derive any benefit by such 
insertions. Indeed, so very inadequate is 
the above-Rientioned Index, that often 
even the forms given as classical in the ii. 
Part, do not agree with those of the Index. 
A new puizle for beginners ! In other 
instances both the classical and the un- 
classical form of the character is omitted 
in the Index. In vain, for example, would 
the student consult it, to find Nos. 64, 222, 
236, 236, and many more no doubt ; since 
I found all these wanting only by careless- 
ly collating the first 15 pages of the iid. 
Fart with the Index. However many al- 
lowances arc due to the learned author, for 
the wonderful rapidity with which liis 
ponderous, and highly useful quarto vo- 
lumes are issued from the press at Macao . 

(g) The same word cubiculum is trans- 
lated by the very same three characters in 
Luke, ch. xii, v. 3, so that the character in 
question cannot be deemed an accidental 
mistake. Rut, far be from my reader the 
idea that the contents of this memoir 
should be intended as strictures calculated 
to depreciate DR. Morrison’s very 'learn- 
ed and very useful literary productions. 
I have only endeavoured to jclear my own 
from the charge of 
On the contrary, " I am ifree^lw 
Pr. Morrison, within the^fm 
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erg, is translated by m tamp 


w ; but the last of these three 

characters may be sought for in vain 
either in the Imperial or Da. Mor- 
rison’s Dictionaries. It is, however, 
to be found amongst my Engravings, 
as a various form of this character 

which in Dr. Morrison’s Second 
Part , No. 6,987, has only one varia- 
tion, viz. ml but I have engraven 

three more ^ ^ 


if a beginner looks for such characters 
out of the New Testament in the very 
Dictionary published by the translator, 
and does not find them, will not his 
progress be materially hindered, ami 
himself greatly disheartened from the 
pursuit of such studies? 

Therefore, Sir, if one of the objects 
of your Gleaner be that of propa- 
gating the true knowledge of Oriental 
philology, insert the above Observa- 
tions as soon as possible, by way of 
retraction of those unfair attacks 
against my Parallel and my lucubra- 
tions ; in order that your readers, in- 
stead of looking upon my labour of 
collecting the various forms of the 


besides that. The first three of these 
forms are in the Imperial Dictionary ; 
but the last, though very much in use, 
is in no classical Chinese Dictionary, 
and I have to thank the Portuguese 
Missionaries for having inserted it in 
their curious pronouncing dictionary, 
described in my Parallel , p. 25, and 
Note. Again, the cxaudiantur, of v. 8, 


is translated by . In vain 


would the tyro look for the first of 
these characters in the same diction- 


aries: he would not even think of 


its genuine radical, 


which is 




the classical form of this cha- 


racter (the only one to be met with in 


the said dictionaries) being this 

(see Part ii., No. 4,466.) But for the 
same character four various forms are 
to be found amongst my engravings, viz. 



published volumes by far more useful to the 
European Student, than all the printed and 
n^tnsetipt works published by the mission- 
nw in the course of the last century , 


most familiar characters, as an absurd 
and endless task, may be persuaded, 
that it is an unavoidable one, if we 
really wish to forward the tyro’s pro- 
gress, and entice him to, not deter him 
from, perseverance in the study of the 
Chinese language. It being now suffi- 
ciently proved, that the correct and 
classical form of the character is sel- 
dom to be met with in Chinese books 
and writings (sec before Note c), ex- 
cept in the canonical , historical, or 
diplomatic, which are certainly too 
difficult for the tyro to begin by them. 

Instead of depreciating my laudable 
Chinese pursuits, let all the Oriental 
labourers in the vineyard of CHRIST 
join with me in offering their prayers 
to the ALMIGHTY, that He may 
grant me health, perseverance, and 
means to complete my engravings, of 
which only these four short letters are 
wanting S, T, U, and X, according to 
the Portuguese alphabet, which I have 
adopted for obvious motives. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your very respectful, 

and most obedient 

humble Servant, 
Antonio Montucci. 

Dt'csden , Dec. 22, 1821. 
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CHINESE COROtJAflON. 


Coronation of Shou-jLwattg, the new ISm - 
jyerar of China . 

Thih augifst ceremony, which ttx >k place 
oil the 27th of the 8th moon of last year 
(1820)} is noticed in the Peking Gazette. 
It in called Tank-keih, ue. “ Ascending to 
the Summit meaning, no doubt, die 
summit of honour, glory, and power. The 
edict in which it Is noticed runs thus : 
u Hie Board of Ceremonies have besought 
me (the Emperor} to cease die mourning 
felt one day. I had purposed that the As- 
cension Ceremonies should be all over be- 
fore mid-day ; and that I should offer the 
mid-day mid evening sacrifices to the 
manes of my Imperial Father, and mourn 
for him, as usual. But the kings and 
great officers of the court have adduced 
the example of my imperial and illustrious 
grandfather (Keen-lung), as a precedent 
'for the total cessation of the mourning 
during tlie whole of the ascension-day ; 
and have, with united voice, intreated me 
to do so likewise. How can I presume to 
surpass so illustrious a pattern ! It is 
therefore commanded, that the mourning 
cease for one entire day.— Respect this. ” 

Coronatum Ceremonies • 

We ore glad to have it in our power to 
give our readers a detailed account of Co- 
ronation Ceremonies, and to lead them up 
the steps of ** the Dragon's Seat ” (a tenn 
used for the throne of China), by means of 
translations, extracted from die same Ga- 
rotte, Which are aS follow : 

** The Members of the Board of Rites 
beg respectfully to state the usual cercmo- 
tofca observed at tile Ascension Of the Em- 
perors.* On the day appointed for the 
ceremony, the commander of the foot 
gourds shall lead in the troops to take their 
Station at the several gates of the Imperial 
. 3»e members of the Board of 

qf the Iiung-loo office, shall 
tiajOftoble in .the Imperial Council Cham- 
■ bpir, ’snd :; 's^';;the.- aOs^-table (oh which the 
Import*! seal -ip to be placed) in the Pa- 

— »« m L j* ■ - * , n . m ■ ■■■ - .. 

> * ThU before the Coro- 

.^.jptioiu' .. We have used the word Coronation oc* 
‘’'■■■'Vijlfiipiwdfy,: because it Will be bettef understood 
by.fft itttTs&ilefi thin Ascension ; but there does 
' jnot »|i|ioiir to be any Corun at ion, or putting oa of 
a crown , obseWed by the Chinese, alieaithot iii 
abe ordinal paper from which we translate 


lace of Peace, to the south of the Im- 
perial throne, and exactly in the middle. 
Let them set the report-table (on which die 
petition, requesting his Majesty to ascend 
tlie throne, is to be laid) on the south side 
of the eastern pillar of the palace ; the 
edict table (on which is to be placed the 
Imperial proclamation, announcing die 
accession), on tlie north side of the eastern 
pillar. Let the writing-table (on which 
tlie pen and ink, used on die occasion, are 
to lie) lie set on die right or left of the 
western pillar ; and tlie yellow-table (from 
which tlie proclamation is to be promulgcd) 
on the red steps, or elevation at the foot of 
the tlironc, where ministers advance to pay ' 
their obeisance, exactly in the middle. 
The Imperial guards, both officers and 
men, shall then enter, and set fordi in 
order the Imperial travelling equipage, in 
front of the Palace of Peace. They shall 
next malt* ready bis Majesty’s foot-chariot, 
i.e. one uipially drawn by men w ithout tlie 
palace g*|e. Tlie five ancient imperial 
carriages shall then be set forth widiout the 
Woo gate. The docile elephants shall he 
placed to the South of the five carriages. 
Let them draw the Imperial Horse-guards 
on the right and left of the middle path of 
the vestibule fronting each other east and 
west. Let the Imperial canopy and cloud- 
capt bason (in which the Imperial procla- 
mation, announcing the Emperor’s ascen- 
sion, is placed) be set w ithin tlie vestibule. 
After this, the members of die Board of 
Music shall arrange the ancient musical 
instruments, used by Shun, to the east and 
west, on the palace causeway ; and die 
musical instruments used on state occa- 
sions they shall set in order within die pa- 
lace. These shall be thus placed, but not 
for the present used. Next the musical 
instruments, used at the arrival and de- 
parture of his Majesty, together .with the 
Dragon-dome, and the Incebfto-dome, 
(i.e. a kind of portable sheds or porticos) 
shall be pdt forth without the Woo-gate. 
The officers oftbe Board of public Works 
ahull place! ffife gcftfcn pbomlx M the gate 
of Ce|esthd Repose; directly in the mid- 
dlef'afla^t. toe ftotii wbhfo the 

is id 

chatobefr ^ the coat side the 

sceoii* Officer of the BoiM 
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ing ready the petition, requesting the Em- 
peror to ascend the throne, shall take it 


reverently in both his hands, and place it 
on the petition-table, already set on the 
south side or the eastern pillar. One of 
the officers of the council chamber, taking 
the proclamation, to be subsequently is- 
sued, In both his hands, shall place it on 
the edict-tabic, standing to the north of 
the eastern pillar. One of the secretaries 
of the council chamber shall in the same 
manner take the pencil and ink-stone, and 
pnt them on the table, on the west side of 
the palace. The Prime Minister shall then 
lead forth the members of the Council- 
chamber to the gate of Celestial Purity 
(i, e. his Majesty's private apartments), 
and beg for the Imperial seal. The 
Ileohsze (one of the members) shall re- 
ceive it with profound reverence, and the 
Prime Minister shall follow him from the 
gate of Celestial Purity to the Palace of 
Peace, where it shall be laid on the seal, 
table, which is in the middle of the hall, 
on the south of the Imperial throne ; after 
which they shall retire. Then the officers 
of the Hung-Ioo-tsze office shall bring up 
the kings and nobles of the Imperial kin. 
tired, from the highest down to those of 
the eight!) rank, on the elevation at the 
foot of the throne. Then the great officers 
of State, civil and military, all in their 
court dresses, shall range themselves in 
order according to their rank, within the 
vestibule. At the appointed hour, the 
President of the Board of Rites shall go 
and intreat tils Majesty to put on Ills 
mournings, and come forth by the gate of 
the eastern palace, and enter at the left 
door of the middle palace, where his Ma- 
jesty, before the altar of Ins deceased im- 
perial father, will respectfully announce, 
that he receives die decree-— kiteel thrice, 
and bow nine times. Tins finished, the 
Emperor will then go out by the eastern 
door into the side palace. The President 
of the Board of Rites shall issue orders to 
tine* governors of the palace, the officers of 
the Imperial guard, and the chief ministers 
of the interior, to go and solicit his Ma- 
jesty to put on his Imperial robes, and 
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of tliis ceremony, the governors of die 
place shall let down the curtain before the 
door of the Emperor's private apartments, 
and the officers of the interior Imperial 
guards, shall have in readiness the golden 
chariot directly in the middle, in front of 
the door of the Imperial residence. The 
President of the Board of Rites shall then 
bring forward the officer of the Astrono- 
mical Board, whoso business is to observe 
times, to the gate of his Majesty's re- 
sidence, to announce the arrival of the 
chosen and felicitous moment, llis Ma- 
jesty will then go out by the left door of 
his apartments, and mount the golden 
chariot. The President of the Board of 
Rites, together with ten of the great offi- 
cers of the same hoard, shall take their 
stations in IVont of the Imperial chariot, to 
lead on the procession. Two officers of 
the personal guard shall walk behind. Ten 
chief officers of the Leopard tail legion of 
guards, holding spears (perhaps muskets), 
and ten bearing swords, shall form the 
wings of the personal guard. The pro- 
cession shall then move in order to the 
Paou-ho palace (i. c. the palace of protec- 
tion and peace), where his Majesty will 
descend from the chariot.. Here the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Rites sliall solicit 
his Majesty to sit down in the royal middle 
palace. Then the President of the Ilung- 
loo office shall lead forward the great offi- 
cers of the interior, the officers of the Im- 
perial guard, of the Council-chamlier, of 
the national institute of the Chin-sze office, 
of die Ke-keu office, of the Board of 
Rites, and of the Censor office, arranging 
them in front and rear, according to their 
rank. He shall then call upon them to 
kneel thrice, and bow nine times. Thu 
ceremony over, the President of the Board 
of Rites, stepping forward, shall kneel 
down, and beseech his Majesty, saying : 
“ Ascend the Imperial throne.” The 
Emperor shall then rise from his seat, and 
the procession moving on, in die same 
order as above described, to the Imperial 
Palace of Peace, his Mqjesty shall ascend 
the seat of gems, and sit down on the. Im- 
perial throne, With his face *to the south. 
At the Woo-gate the. bells shall , then be 


'.proceed to the palace of Ills mother, the 
i Empress Dowager, to pay his respects, rung, and the drums beaten ; but no other 
Th? Empress Dowager will put on her instruments of music ahallbc #oui*ded. 
robes, and ascend her throne ; before The chief officer of the Imperial guards 
TWfc*c|i hfe JtftyCsty shall kneel thrice, and shall say afojid, u strike the whip.” (a 
.After the performance hfazen rod called hy this name.) The 
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'whip shall accordingly be struck beta# 
the throne. The Master of the Ceremo- 
nies shall command the attendant minis- 
ters to arrange themselves in ranks. Tlie 
President of the Hung-Ioo office shall 
bring up the kings and dukes on the ele- 
vation, at the foot of the throne ; and the 
Master of the Ceremonies shall lead for- 
ward the civil and military officers, and 
range them in due order within die ves- 
tibule. He shall say, “ Advance :’* they 
shall accordingly advance. He shall say, 
“ Kneel:** then the kings, and all the 
ranka downward, shall kneel. When he 
says, “ Bow your heads to the ground,** 
and “ Rise,** then the kings, and down- 
ward, shall kneel thrice, l>ow the head to 
the ground nine times, and rise accord- 
ingly. When he says, u Retire,** the 
kings, and downward, shall all retire, and 
stand in their former places. 

Then the Prime Minister, entering by 
the left door of the palace, shall go to the 
table, and taking the proclamation in both 
his hands, shall place it in the middle 
table; after which he shall retire for a 
moment, and stand with his face to tlie 
west. The President of the Council- 
chamber, advancing to the middle table, 
with his face to the north, shall seal tho 
proclamation and retire. The President 
of the Board of Rites shall then approach 
near ; and the Prime Minister, taking the 
proclamation in both hands, shall walk out 
with it by the Imperial door of the Palace 
of Peace, and deliver it to the President 
of the Board of Rites, who shall kneel 
and receive it. After rising, be shall carry 
it to the table in the middle of tlie eleva- 
tion below the throne, and lay it thereon 
with profound reverence; shall kneel 
once,, and bow to the ground threetimes. 
Next he. shall kneel and take up the pro- 
clamation in both hands ; shall rise, and 
descend by the middle steps. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Rites, kneeling, 
shaft take up with both his hands the cloud- 
capt boson, into which he shall receive the 
pipdantt&m, and then rise. /Hie officers 
of the lmperialguard shall spread out the 
yelid^ ^b^py, or umbrella* over the said 
bfi»o% and go out with it by the middle 
door of the Palace of Peace. The civil 
and nuiitary dfficeiiS shall follow on} by the 
gate of Resplendent Virtue, and the gate 
of Virgin Felicity. Tlie chief officer of 
ft® guard stall - „ torn: say, . “ Strike the 


brazen 4 whijp ;** it shall accordingly be 
struck tlirice below the tteps. Hfa : Ma- 
jesty shall fhen rise, step to the back of the 
palace, mount his diariot, and go forth by 
the left door to the outside of the door of 
liis private apartments, where he shall de- 
scend from his chariot $ and entering the 
side palace by the left door, shall change 
his robes, and return to tlie mat (where 
the funeral obsequies are performed). The 
Prime Minister shall lead forward the Pre- 
sidents, who shall reverently take tlie Im- 
perial seal, and deliver it at the door of 
the Imperial residence, to one of the great 
officers of die interior. At this time the 
proclamation-bearer, taking, the document 
in both his hands, shall proceed to the out- 
side of the Woo-gate, and place it in the 
Dragon-dome ; shall kneel once, and bow 
to the ground tlirice. Then the officers of 
tlie guard, and sword-bearers, shall cany 
forward the domes, in tlie following order : 
The Incensa-dome in front, and tlie Dra- 
gon-dome behind. The officers of the 
Board of Music shall lead on the proces- 
sion, immediately behind the Imperial in- 
signia, but t shall not play (the national 
mourning fbrbidding this). One of the 
Judges of the Board of Rites shall then 
ascend to die tower on the wall, opposite 
tlie gate of Celestial Repose, and they 
shall set down the Incense-dome : the pro- 
clamation being placed there also, in the 
middle of the Dragon-dome. The pro- 
clamation-bearer shall then kneel once, and 
bow to the ground tlirice; after which, 
taking the proclamation in both hands, he 
shall lay it on the yellow-table which is 
placed on a high stage. The Dragon- 
dome and Incense-dome shall be re- 
moved, and set down directly in front of 
the gate of Celestial Repose. The offi- 
cers, civil and military, shall arrange 
themselves at the south end of the golden 
bridge. The Master of the Ceremonies 
shall say, “ Form ranks;** also, “ Enter.** 
Tlie officers, civil and military, shall ac- 
cordingly form- ranks ; and the venerable 
elders of the people, a little behind, shall 
form themselves into two files ; and all 
stand facing the north. The Herald- 
Minister shall thenascend the stage. The 
Master of the Ceremonies shall say, ‘/ An 
Edict !**— Then all shall. instantly fallon 
their knees. The Herald iBbaU next )# 
the proclamation in the langi«^» 

after Which he retires - to. •the'-*4ahfc- i ’ i Tlfe" v 
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words Bow, ** “ Rise/’ being pro- 

tiouncedhy the Master of the Ceremonies, 
and answered by three genuflections, and 
nine prostrations from all present, the pro- 
clamation-hearer, taking the said docu- 
ment in both hands, shall place it again in 
the cloud-capt bason, and suspend it by 
an ornamented cord from tlie bill of the 
golden Plus nix. The Judge of the Board 
of Kites, receiving the same, shall set it 
again in the Dragon-dome, and going out 
by the gate of Exalted Purity, the pro- 
cession shall be led, as formerly, by the 
officers of the Board of Music behind the 


Imperial insignia, but without' playing to 
the Board of Rites, where an Incense- 
table being placed, the President of the 
Board of Rites shall bring forward the 
Judges, who shall kneel thrice, and bow 
to the ground nine times. These ceremo- 
nies all finished, let the proclamation 
be reverently printed, and promulgated 
throughout the Empire. Such is our 
statement laid before your Majesty.’* 

The Imperial pleasure has been received 
thus : “ Act according to the statement. 
Respect this.** — Indo-Chinese Gleaner. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF SMYRNA, 
BY TEYMUR. IN 1402. A.D. 


In our Review (p. 137, vol. XI.) 
of the elaborate and valuable work 
whence this article is taken, we noted 
our intention of availing ourselves oc- 
casionally of its interesting materials ; 
and we now extract an account of the 
capture of Izmeir, or Smyrna, from 
the Christians at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. The more re- 
cent history, condition, and prospects 
of this celebrated city, muy give ad- 
ditional interest to the relation of its 
former fate. 

(From Major Price's “ Chronological Re- 
trospect of Mahommcdan History ,” vol . iii, 
jk 412 .) 

Information had been conveyed to Tey- 
mfir that there stQod on the neighbouring 
scocoast a fortress of hewn stone, or of 
the best masonry, of great strength and 
magnitude, inclosed on three sides by the 
sea to a prodigious depth; and, on that 
part by which it was connected with the 
main land, secured against attack by a 
very wide and deep ditch, excavated en- 
tirely across the isthmus. He learnt, at 
the same time, that this formidable post 
was in the hands of a numerous and daring 
garrison of Frenguies, Franks, or Eu- 
ropean Christians, so in - general deno- 
minated by the Oriental nations. These 
wesre the Knights of St John, at this pe- 
riod in possession of the Island of Rhodes. 
This cclebrat^fortress, which bore the 
«an^. ; (^^ was considered 

a place of extraordinary 


sanctity, and was therefore resorted to from 
all parts of tlie surrounding territory, by 
a crowd of superstitious zealots, bringing 
with them alms and oblations, in different 
shapes, to the infinite advantage of the 
town, in the belief that they were thus 
performing an act of the most pious and 
meritorious devotion. Opposite to this, at 
the distance of about as far as a horse can 
gallop, and on the summit of a high hill, 
was another fort, likewise called Izmeir; 
but in possession of a Mussulman gar- 
rison, betwixt whom and their opposite 
neighbours there existed a state of per- 
petual and inveterate hostility. 

Being washed on three sides by the sea, 
the Izmeir of the infidels, or Christians, 
was at the same time, on all occasions, 
open to every species of supply from the 
maritime resources of the enemies of the 
true faith ; and being constantly exposed 
to the enterprizes of tlie warlike inha- 
bitants of the Mahommedan Izmeir, the 
Franks, together with the ordinary pre- 
cautions for the maintenance of their im- 
pregnable station, which was always kept 
in the most perfect repair, took care more- 
over to provide for its security by an an- 
nual reinforcement of one thousand ve- 
teran soldiers, amply furnished with the 
means of defence and subsistence fof every 
emergency. Hence it ait*?, that not oho 
of the Mussulman stages by whom it was 
assailed, had hitherto been able to make 
an/ effectual impression upon it; neither, 
from tbe period of its existence as a n>i- 
lit*fy station to the present moment, bid 
ito itifaabitaxits paid tribute to any sove- 





reign prince* of whatever religion, It if 
moreover add^cl, that Sultan Murad/q* 
Axpurat, tW father of Bajazet, more spurn 
once attempted to reduce it without effect ; 
and that Bajazet himself had actually be- 
seiged it for seven years, with no better 
fortune .! all . which did not contribute to 
render the gr.rrison by any means less in- 
solent and aggressive to the Mabomme- 
dans of the adjoining territory. 

On coming to the knowledge of these 
circumstances, Teymur determined to un- 
dertake the reduction of this celebrated 
place, as a service of importance to the 
Mussulman community, and not unwor- 
thy of his own exalted renown. Accord- 
ingly, Mirza Peir Mahommed, the son of 
Omar Sheikh, together with Sheikh Nurud- 
dcin, and other distinguished comman- 
ders, at the head of a competent force, was 
dispatched towards Izmeir, with instruc- 
tions to propose to the garrison, in the 
first instance, the terms of the early Ma- 
liommedan conquerors, lslaum, tiie tri- 
bute, or exterminating war. To these 
proposals, on his arrival before Izmeir 
shortly afterwards, Peir Mahommed, 
through his messengers, received from (he 
infidel garrison no other reply than what 
was conceived in the language of rude and 
insolent defiance ; the principal inhabi- 
tants (literally the bellmen, adverting to 
the practice among Christians for assem- 
bling to public worship), instantly dis- 
patching to the Christian states to require 
immediate aid. In consequence of this, 
they were in the course of a very short time 
powerfUUy reinforced in men, and sup- 
plied with arms, provisions, and stores, to 
an extent that enabled them to enter upon 
their defence with singular advantage; 
and they did not appear at all. disposed to 
Suffer their resources to waste away in 
inactivity. 

Peir Mahommed and his associates did 
notihd in the mean time to transmit with- 
. out Allay, to die head-quarters of 'JYsy- 
n^ssary report of wliat was 
typaftlgij ; nnd. that monarch, leaving his 
heavyb^gage at the foot of the hill, on 
■&$': tf Widest the qity of Tcirah 

&Pjms £~ to h*vq "on Saturday, the 

, taf; th^latter jh^oMU'dy of die eight 
huifictred aud fifth of the hidjei^(lstof 
. ' lil the. vwy depth of.. 

. incessant i»m. 


principal force^ to join die divisions (ilieady 
before Izmeir ^ ftahommed Sultan, with 
the troopa of theleftwipg from Magnesia, 
and Meiran Shah and his non Aba Buk- 
ker, widi the Atpelrs under their orders, 
having at die same time received instruc- 
tions to hasten to the same destination. 
Immediately on their arrival, the imperial 
troops of the main body commenced an 
attack on that part of Izmeir by which it 
communicated with the main ; the prin- 
cipal geuerals setting the miners to work, 
and planting their machines of war, and 
other implements of annoyance, on those 
points from whence the besieged appeared 
to be most assailable. But as the works 
of the place were on three sides protected 
by die waters of the deep, Ameir Shah 
Melek, by direction of Teymur, causal a 
number of strong wooden piles, of the 
necessary length, to be driven triangularly 
into the bottom of the sea, at short dis- 
tances frofn each other; on the tops of 
which, tliftk planks l wing laid connecting 
them subsHintially together, a sort of bridge 
or stage thus constructed, of sufficient 
breadth anfd stability to receive consider- 
able bodies of troops; and thus, to the as- 
tonishment of those witiiin a barrier-shot 
up from thfe very bosom of the deep, to cut 
them off from all possibility of egress and 
ingress, arid effectually to deprive them of 
those supplies of arms and provisions which 
diey had calculated to receive from the 
shipping of the friendly maritime states. 

In these circumstances, Meiran Shall, 
with his division, and Mahommed Sultan, 
Midi the troops from Magnesia, having 
left diat station in charge of Shmns-ud- 
dein Abbas, arrived before Smyrna *• the 
troops of Mohotmned Sultan in particular, 
animated by the example of their prince, 
immediately joining, and with singular 
ardour, in the operations of th, e siege. 
The exertions of the whole army were now 
united to harass the troops, and* beat dpwn 
and destroy the defences of the enemy, by 
alt the expedients which they cquld, devise 
from the whole theory of the art of war 
as t|ien In practice; neither ware tite gar- 
rison iu any shape less active in repel 
the attacks, and uetardiog the operations. 
o? tbe; besiegerSj bptb by inoewant 
cbajrgeaof iu\d ; an »;idefat;gi|blo 

application qf the ql tppop- 

snpe, which ijboy 

«iiUD«te»CC. 
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The period of a fortnight had thus 
elapsed In unremitting hostilities; and 
time and fortune, the witness and agent of 
so many portentous revolutions in this 
ever-changing world, might smile and 
sited a tear upon the unavailing efforts of 
this unhappy garrison, when the miners, 
by removing part of the masonry, at last 
succeeded in carrying their galleries under 
the foundation of the works on the land 
side ; and the walls and towers were thus 
left with no other support than the rude 
framework introduced by the engineers, 
to sustain them from immediate and total 
subversion. Nothing was therefore fur- 
ther wanting to complete the necessary ar- 
rangements, than to charge these galleries 
with the usual combustibles, dry faggots 
overlaid with naphtha. At a signal from 
the imperial head-quarters, the whole was 
accordingly bred, and the entire line of 
works was almost at the same instant pre- 
cipitated to the earth ; numbers of the 
garrison being at the same time carried to 
the bottom, and perishing in the ruins. 
The imperial troops, sword in hand, im- 
mediately rushed to the assault, and in 
spite of all resistance from their already 
terrified opponents, entering the breaches, 
put all to death that fell in their way ; al- 
though there were some few who contrivcdi 
after all, through a thousand difficulties, 
by some of the vessels in port, to effect 
their escape. 

Glutted with blood and slaughter, the 
Seymurians then received orders to de- 
molish the whole of the buildings of the 
town , composed, for the greater part, of 
brick and mortar, and many of which ex- 


alted their proud turrets from earth to 
sky. These accordingly, together with 
the fortifications, were now levelled to the 
foundations ; and not a vestige, but the 
name, remained to indicate the spot which 
had been once covered by a place so cele- 
brated and formidable. In the mean time, 
several largevesscls bearing two masts, and 
' here denominated Karekah (caracs), full of 
soldiers, provisions, and arms, dispatched 
by some of the European Powers, now 
approached, when too late, to the relief 
of the Christian garrison ; but finding the 
place reduced to a heap of ruins, imme- 
diately stood off in equal astonishment 
and alarm, without daring to enter the 
port. They w'ere, however^ not at such a 
distance, but that several heads taken from 
the bodies of the slaughtered garrison 
w'ere, by order of Teymur, cast on board 
by the catapult a! ; and having thus received 
such ghastly and convincing proofs of the 
disastrous state of their friends, the Eu- 
ropean reinforcements made sail without 
further delay, aud departed with disgrace 
and sorrow to communicate the report of 
what they had witnessed. The unex- 
ampled celerity with which the reduction 
of Smyrna was accomplished on this occa- 
sion, Is said to have struck the adjoining 
territory with astonishment and admira- 
tion ; but no one experienced this asto- 
nishment in a greater degree than the un- 
fortunate Bajazct himself, convinced as he 
had been by protracted trial, of the strength 
and resources of the place ; for the pre- 
sent siege, from the investiture to the 
close, did not occupy altogether a period 
of more than tw enty days. 


JEWS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir A very interesting document 
having been inserted in your last num- 
ber, “ on the past and present con- 
dition of. the Syrian Christians,” I 
venture, to enclose as an accom- 
paniment, a copious extract from 
“ an Address to the Inhabitants of 
Madras, and its dependencies, in be- 
half of 

Sfo father introduction is necessary 
than suB^ly to state, that this address 
was ^dmshed at Madras, by the Com- 
, Asiatic /oem.— -No. 76. 


mittee of a Society which was formed 
at that Presidency in February 1821, for 
the promotion of Christianity amongst 
such members of that outcast race as 
are scattered in those quarters. 

I am, Sir, &c, &c. 

• A Constant Reader. 

REASONS FOR THE FORMATION OF- WR* 
SOCIETY. , .. 

1st'. Because, from the able researches 
of Dr. Buchanan, and the letters addres- 
sed by T. Jarrett, ESq. to the secretary of 

Vou XIII. U 
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the London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among tl» Jew*, it appears that 
(there are .great; numbers of this ancient 
people ip the province of Cochin, subject 
to foe Government of Fort St. George, 
who possess synagogues, read the law as it 
was delivered unto Moses, and observe all 
foe peculiar rites of this venerable, but 
scattered race. 

2d. Because much good may be effect- 
ed among them, as they are represented to 
be most wretched, both in temporal and 
spiritual matters, by establishing schools 
and other benevolent and religious insti- 
tutions, under judicious missionaries and 
preceptors. 

3d. Because we conceive it to be our 
imperative duty, as Christians, to lead the 
Jew, who has been too much neglected^ 
to the contemplation of the evidences of 
foo Gospel, by the gentle means which 
that Gospel suggests, to treat liim as an 
erring, not as a despised brother in the 
cause of everlasting truth, and, if possible, 
to convince him tliat the Messiah, whom 
he so anxiously expects, was the very 
Jesus whom his fathers crucified. 

6th. That a further investigation of the 
history and literature of the Jews in the 
East, is a desideratum in the republic of 
letters, to pursue which the Committee 
"will pay every attention. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The design of* investigating the history 
and literature of the Jews, was submitted 
to foe Marquis Wellesley before he left 
India. His Lordship judging it of im- 
portance, and arguing something inte- 
resting to letters from the investigation of 
Jewish antiquities, was pleased to give 
orders that public aid should be afforded 
to Dr. Buchanan in the prosecution of 
his inquiries among the Jews at Cochin ; 
opd foe following interesting observations 
,0ft extracted from the Doctor's researches : 

u Cochin , Feb, 4, 1807. 

44 1.h^ye been now in Cochin, or its 
vicinity, fprupwardsoftwo months, and 
have got weft acquainted with the Jews. 
They: do nip Bye in foe city of Cochin, but 
in a town about a mile distant from it, 
called Maftache ny and Jew's Town. It 
i« almost wholly iidtatated by the Jews, 


who have two rospectabb synagogues. 
Among foem are some very intelligent 
men, who are not ignorant of foe history 
of nations. There are also Jews here 
from remote parts of Asia, so that this is 
the fountain of intelligence concerning 
that people in the East, there being con- 
stant communication by ships with the 
Bed Sea, the Persian Gulph, and the 
Mouths of foe Indus. The resident Jews 
are divided into two classes, called the Je- 
rusalem or White Jews, and foe ancient 
or Black Jews. The White Jews reiside 
at this place. The Black Jews have also 
a synagogue here, but foe great body of 
that tribe inhabit towns in the interior of 
the province. I have now seen most of 
both classes.” 

There is, however, a more ancient ac- 
count of the Jews of Cochin than this 
of Dr. Buchanan. Dr. Kennicott, the 
learned Hebraist, quotes from. Wolfius 
“ that M certain Jew, named Moses Pe- 
reyra, attrmed he had found MS. copies 
of the Hebrew text in Malabar. For 
that foe jews having escaped from Titus, 
betook dhemselves through Persia to foe 
Malabar coast, and arrived there sale, in 
■number about 80 persons.” As a proof 
that Dr. Kennicott is here right in liis 
quotation from Wolfius, the Jews" at 
Cochin at this moment possess a plate of 
brass, cm which are inscribed their charter 
and freedom of residence, which corre- 
spond with all foe particulars stated by 
die learned Wolfius. 

Such being foe history of the Jews in 
India, and as their population in Persia, 
China, India and Tartary is calculated 
to exceed iJOO, 000, “foe Madras Corres- 
ponding Committee of foe London So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews” solicit the benevolence of the 
public to further the great objects it has 
in view, and .hope that in such a cause, 
that co-operation and aid will not be with- 
held, which have been so laudably dis- 
played by this Presidency in foe forma- 
tion and encouragement of so many, other 
religious institutions. 

The C<m&aiiM only to acl&a short 
statement wh*thas been foUgV**! 

tempt, if adequacy supported. 
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X &atemm of the Population of the eivs f <**7 enlightened and benevolent mind* 
dt Cochin and its vicinity . in this most interesting labour of love: 

Amongst those Jews who are esteemed 
learned at Cochin, no doubt some may be 
obtained who are willing to undertake the' 
office of Hebrew schoolmaster. A su- 
perintendent! and eventually a missionary 
is found in Mr. Michael Sargon, whose 
conversion to Christianity, and baptism 
by the late Rev. W. Keating, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Fort St. George, on the 2d Jan. 
1818, is recorded in the Jewish Expositors 
for August 1819, and June 1820. 

The London Society have already ac- 
cepted of the offer of Ills services as a Mis- 
sionary to his benighted brethren at Cochin > 
Their numbers at Tritoor and Moodat when he shall be considered qualified to 
are not yet ascertained. entw l, P on this important work. Upon 

This statement exhibits the number of this the Committee build with pleasing 
204 boys and 213 girls nearly all without expectations. The sending of a person 
the means of instruction, of w hom at to them, who has been bom and bred 
Cochin alone are 1 55 boys and 1 69 girls. amongst them, and who is convinced liim- 
The Hebrew school, which had existed self of the divine truth, that the hope of 
many years, at length became extinct, Israel is already come, seems to be the 
from the parents of the children not having most likely method, under the blessing 
means of affording support to the school of God, for engaging their attention. Tins 
master, “ Meer Sadi.” Sonic exertions expectation the Committee are the more 
have been made by the Church Missionary willing to cherish, from Sargon ’s having' 
Sbciety towards its re-establishment, and lately paid a visit to Cochin (an account 
about thirty youths are now under the o£ which will be published), when he had 
tuiton of a Hebrew schoolmaster. But the delightful satisfaction of finding them 
the want of a more extended system of full y disposed to listen to his report, and 
instruction is obvious ; and it is the inten- 1° receive books from him. Many of 
tion of the Committee, therefore, to esta- these were the London Society’s Publica. 
bUsh other schools, without loss of time, tions; others were printed at Madras . 
under such regulations as may be calculated an< i all were distributed at their earnest 
to insure success, and to teach therein the solicitations. In fact, he appears well 
language of the country (the Malayalem) calculated, as far as the Committee have 
as well as the Hebrew and English lan- had the opportunity of judging, ultimately 
guages. In respect to religious know- to fulfil the objects of such a mission : the 
ledge, it appears to the Committee a fruits of this, however, can only be brought 
point of the greatest moment to instruct forth by heavenly influence. He states, 
them, in the first instance, in their own that many Black as well as White Jew s 
Bible (the Old Testament), and seems expressed to him their willingness to send 
indeed absolutely necessary, preparatory their children, who are now in the grossest 
to their understanding the sublime truths stale of ignorance, to receive instruction, 
more obviously brought to light in the Some time ago, St. Matthew’s Gospel 
New. But in -this, the Committee must in Hebrew was reprinted at Madras, and 
be guided J by the desire of the parents of to this was prefixed one of the Society’s 
the children sent for instruction, since publications, namely, an affectionate ad- 
failures are often caused by an excess of dress to the Jews. The London Society 
zeai^ agamst which it will' bis their duty likewise sent, for distribution, 10b He- 
to guard, By thus gradually giving them brew New Testaments, 21 copies of the 
£ knowledge ( of the Hord : their God, and prophets and several tracts in Hebrew ; 
endeavouring to bring them forth froth and the excellent Hebrew Catechism of 
darkheiii r Into light, the Committee fed Emanuel lYtemillins has since been re- 
assured dint they shall obtain the support printed at Madras. The whole ofHhese 

" * xs ;:v . . 
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volume have been distributed as occasion 


offered, at Cochin end elsewhere; and 
amongst others to several Jews, who have 
occasionally visited this Presidency, The 
Committee of the London Society, in 
their letters addressed to their agent at 
Madras, have expressed a great readiness 
to furnish every assistance that Providence 
has placed at their disposal ; appreciating 
very highly the communications that had 
been previously made, and earnestly in- 
viting a continuance of correspondence 
and co-operation. This circumstance, to- 
gether' with the field of usefulness which 
at once presents itself at Cochin, has led 
the Committee to unite with the Society’s 
Agent, hoping thereby to render any plans, 
which may be adopted, more extensive and 
permanent, than could be expected from 
the exertions of an individual. 

The more immediate object of die Com- 
mittee is to form schools at Cochin, for the 
instruction of the Jewish children at that 
place, and in its vicinity. Their researches 
into die literature of the Jews, and their 
endeavours to discover in the Mahratta 
territories, die Jews that were carried into 
captivity by the native powers, after the 
destruction of Cranganore (which is stated 
by Dr. Buchanan to be compared in mi- 
niature to that of Jerusalem), must form 
a subsequent part of their labours. The 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures and 
tracts amongst the learned Jews in Asia, 
will be immediately commenced. For 
this there is a wide field, beginning at 
Aboushire, Bussora and Bagdad, the 
keysto all the towns of the Persian and 
Turkish empires, where great numbers of 
Jews reside. The next places of interest 
are Sadai and Muscat, on die eastern 
coast of Arabia Felix ; at Saber, Nahatnan, 
and Adan, on its southern coast ; at Mocha 
and Sana in Arabia Felix. At this last 
there is a college ; and a Jew, named 
Jelrada Gimmel, who recently received 
from Mr. Sargon, when at Cochin, copies 
of the .Prophets, St. y Matthew’s Gospel, 
the Address, St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, add the Ti^ct No. 29, sent 
iifaim to has btetber at Sanah ; to which 
town jtt well as to the other sea ports 
above-mentioned, frequent opportunities of 
tmmnniswdh' occur . 

At all the above places White Jews 
reside, and have synagogues. The copies 
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of the PenUdeudb, written on skins, are 
usually obtained, at Cochin* ftrom Bus- 
sorah and Saniah; and die Cochin Jews 
transmit the objects of their vows to Jeru- 
salem. 

At Calcutta there are about forty Jewish 
families, and several at Surat and Bombay - 
At this latter place two descriptions of 
them arc observed : the one, White Jews, 
having a synagoguge within the walls of 
Bombay ; the other, a different denomina- 
tion, who dwell in the suburbs, and who 
have a synagogue, as observed by Dr. 
Buchanan, without a Sepher-Tora, or Pen- 
tateuch. 

But a body of Jews, termed Beni-IsracI, 
who are well known to form a part of our 
Indian army, were seen several years ago 
by Mr. Saigon at Cochin, in die 8th regt. 
of Bomba# Native Infantry. They are, 
from several circumstances, concluded to 
be a portion of the long-lost ten tribes. 
This poin# will form a subject of most 
interesting v inquiry for die Committee. 
They only associated, whilst at Cochin, 
with the White Jews ; and had their chil- 
dren circumcised by them; but held no 
intercourse- with the Black Jews. They 
used, as a* prayer, one of the command- 
ments taught by Moses to the Israelites 
in the 4th terse of the 6th chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, Hear, O Israel ; the Lord 
our God is one Lord.” They used to 
attend regularly every sabbath at the White 
Jews* synagogue, repeating this ejaculation* 
which was the only one they appeared to 
use. It may be observed, that those termed 
Black Jews, at Cochin, are considered as 
not descended from the parent stock. 
They are supposed to have arrived , on 
the Malabar coast many ages before the 
White Jews; and are distinguished by 
them as the Ereb Itab, or mixed multitude 
(Exod. xii. 3ft), and must be considered 
as such, or else as those describedjn Ezra, 
ii. 59, “ who could not shew their father’s 
house, and their seed, whether they were 
of Israel,” and in Nehemiah, 7, 61; hav- 
ing amongst them, neither Nasi( President 
or ruler), Cohen (Priest), orLevi (Levite). 
They differ, however, from the Beni-Is* 
rael, who, ■&'*&**$ observed* held; no 
intercourse with them* butai» aaid hohave 
come originally, as weUaatbe -WhitejJ^ws* 
from the Hotly Land,whjcb they qtjjtted 
•after tbe destru^^ 4 ■ 
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INDIA PRIZE MONEY. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : Understanding that a final de- 
cision on the questions respecting the 
prize property captured during the 
late Mahratta war by Sir T. Hi slop’s 
Army, which have been referred to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
is expected to take place immediately; 
I am desirous, through the medium of 
your Journal, to excite a little dis- 
cussion on the principle best for adop- 
tion in the distribution of the prize- 
money that may be awarded to the 
troops concerned on this occasion. 

It is a subject generally very little 
understood, and hitherto left without 
any sufficient public regulation. The 
only specific plan, by authority, is that 
laid down in His Majesty’s Regulations 
for the Army, directing how seizures 
are to be shared by the troops ac- 
tually concerned ; which is only adapt- 
ed for a single regiment, and expressly 
applied to the particular case of sei- 
zures. It appears, indeed, as far as it 
goes, to be founded on a scale extend- 
ing to all ranks, and applicable to all 
cases, which was framed by a Board 
of General Officers in 1793, and is 
published in James’s Military Com- 
panion, and 1 other books of that kind. 
But this does not stand at present in 
His Majesty’s Book of Regulations, 
and it has not been followed in all its 
details in the latest distributions to 
the Army, which have taken place by 
Act of Parliament. It is true that in 
India the Marquess of Hastings di- 
rected this regulation for seizures to 
be followed by detachments capturing 
booty from the Pindarries, at the 
commencement of the late war in 
1S17 ; still it was confined to a spe- 
cial case. Precedent, therefore, seems 
to be our only - guide, and among the 
innumerable variety of plans which 
exist; I woidd select those of Se- 
ringapatam and Waterloo, as the two 
most important, and at the same time 


differing most. As I cannot, however, 
give accurately the scale of distribu- 
tion for the Waterloo money, I will 
insert opposite the Seringapatam 
scheme, that which has been before- 
mentioned, framed by a Board of Ge- 
neral Officers. It certainly corres- 
ponds with the Waterloo division as 
to the Commander-in-chief’s share, 
which was £(50,000 of a million, or 
l-lfith; and the officers’ shares ge- 
nerally, I believe, were on the same 
scale, with this difference, that ail 
General Officers were classed toge- 
ther, Field Officers and Subalterns in 
the same way. 



Regulation 



Trained by a 

Seringapa* 


Rnard of Ge- 

tam. 


neral Officers. 

No. of 


No. of Sliares. 

Shares. 

Privates 

1 

1 

Ensigns 

16 

t go 

Lieutenants 

20 


Captains 

50 

120 

Majors . ^ . . . 

80 

240 

Lieut. Colonels. . . . 

100 

360 

Colonels 

1 50 

600 

Major-Generals. .. 

450 

1 

Lieut. Generals . . . 

800 

>1,500 

Generals 

1,200 

J 

Field Marshal .... 

2,000 



N.B. In the first 1-1 6th of the 
whole for the Commander-in-chief ; — 
in the Seringapatam scheme l-8th. 

The essential difference in the two 
schemes, is in the proportion of the 
officers’ shares to those of the privates,, 
which in the Seringapatam plan • are 
double those of the other. 

The Seringapatam division was for 
several years unquestionably die best 
authority on the subject in India, and 
is still considered by the Madras Andy 
as that to be followed invariably. JFpr 
my, own part, I have every reason to 
wish it may be so, but fear it wants at 
present a better support than the blind 
reliance of the interested party. There 
is one plausible objection made to it. 
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is unfounded* it is against the large 
shareof the Commander-in-chief, sup- 
posing that the rest of the officers 
suffer by- it ; instead of which, they 
share iri equal proportion, and it is the 
privates only who gain by the other 
plan. If the private soldiers are fairly 
provided for, let it stand entire ; other- 
wise all ranks of officers should suffer 
equally : for the Commander-in-chief 
ought not to be reduced one-half his 
proportion, while the rest of the plan 
is followed, for the sake of the inferior 
officers. 

The Hattrass division is a later pre- 
cedent in India than the other, and 
subsequent, I believe, to that of Wa- 
terloo, to which it conformed in a great 
measure, to the best of my recollec- 
tion.. I therefore do not think the 
question so much at rest as commonly 
imagined, and wish to bring it at once 
fairly forward for public investiga- 
tion. 

In the Navy, where this business is 
regulated by Act of Parliament, a dif- 
ferent system is used from that usually 
followed in the Army. The whole 
amount is divided into eighths, and 
distributed to the several ranks in 
classes, as follows: 

Three-eighths to the Admiral and 
Captain : the latter having two- 
osghths. 

One-eighth to the Lieutenants and 
corresponding rank of Marines, 
&c. 

One-eighth to the Warrant Officers, 
and corresponding ditto. 

One-eighth to the Midshipmen, Pet- 
ty Officers, ditto. 

Two««ighths to the Seamen, ditto. 
t Mow taking for calculation a first 
nato, with the; following complement, 
it will be found that the navtd shares 
Anr officeto are nearer to the Seriiiga- 
paiam proportion: than to '-the. other. 

The Captain receiving twa*eiglith», 
hasneurly 1,600 shares of seaman, 
andtiwenty of a Lieutenant ; a Lieu* 
ttWaat f ^Miuiei^ity ; of s seaman. 


No. oil, >-l‘ :;\ r: : No.of . 

eadrdats. , each c)a*s. 

1 Admiral and Captain Marines .. 

9 Lieutenants; &c. ] Captain. 

13 Warrant Officers, &c. 3 Lieutenants 

71 Midshipmen, &c. 4 Serjeants. 

740 Seamen, &c. 152 Marines. 

Total complement, 900. 

This plan is very simple, but not 
so well adapted for the Army, because 
the number of each rank of officers 
is so much more uncertain than in 
the Navy. Indeed it creates a difficulty 
to lay down a fixed share even for the, 
Commander-in-Chief. For instance, 
where the total number of shares is 
less than £,400, a Colonel having 150, 
receives more than the sixteenth to 
which the Genera] is confined. In 
the same way where the number of 
shares is iinder 9,600, one-eighth will 
be less than that allotted to Generals 
in the pew scale, which is 1,200 
shares, t 

In theiiistribution for Genoa and 
Spezzia, which I have found in an 
army list for the early part of 1818, 
the proportion for the several ranks 
of office*!* is much less than m any . 
former case, while the Comniander- 
in-Chief appears to have a larger. That 
for Genoa is as follows : 

£. s. d. 

5,186 6 04 Com. of the Forces. 
797 17 10} General Officers. 

628 12 10} Field Officers. 

72 15 9} Captains. 

39 10 3} Subalterns. 

2 3 1} Privates. 

This gives about 2,400 shares to- the 
Commander of the Forces; Generals, 
370 ; and Captains, 33 shares only* 

- I have heard it conjectured that 
this distribution was regulated on. the 
Navy, principle : if so* it is, c in my 
opinion* a strong example in favour of 
the superiorfaimess of theusualArmy 
system, which it4nay not be supet$uoui 
on the present fearioo to expbla 
more minutely, andwhkhl dll en- 
deavoured© as' 
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The private’s share is taken m 1 ; 
the relative proportion of the^other 
ranks then settled by numbers, and 
the total number of shares and respec- 
tive amount thus simply found. 



Proportion* 
are No. of 

No. of each Total No. 
rank to; of shares 


Shares to 

share. 1 to each 


each rank 

{ rank. 

Privates 

1 > 

C 1,000 = 1,000 

Subalterns 

60 X 20 = 1,200 


Total No. of Shares 2/200 


Divide the whole amount by the total 
number of shares, for one share, or 
the privates; then multiply this by 
the corresponding proportionate share 
for the several other ranks. 


I have now exhausted the subject, 
as far as my humble abilities and limi- 
ted information extends, and heartily 
hope to see the Seringapatam side of 
the question supported by others bet- 
ter qualified than myself. I have en- 
tered into details that perhaps are only 
likely to be useful to those very igno- 
rant of the business : but there are 
many such concerned, and I wish it to 
be shown, divested of the degree of 
mystery and confusion in which it has 
till now been involved, to every body 
concerned in its investigation. 

I remain your’s, & c. 

Job Tantalus. 


MADRAS CIVIL FUND. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir The purposes of the institu- 
tion at Madras, under the designation 
of the Civil Fund, are known to many 
of your readers, but not to the gene- 
rality. It is, therefore, hoped that a 
short account of it will not be un- 
interesting. 

This fund, when first established in 
the year 1787, had for its sole object 
the relief of such of the East-India 
Company’s servants of the Madras 
Presidency as might be under particular 
circumstances of distress, and to pro- 
vide for the widows and orphans of 
such as died indigent in the service: 
and these purposes were in a few 
years afterwards fully effected; the 
interest, from a considerable accu- 
mulation of capital, together with 
the annual subscriptions then settled, 
being , found sufficient to answer the 
several calls upon the fund, which 
were not a few. 

It was not till the year 1800 that a 
change took place in the above system, 
^heii it was considered that it would 
. improveinent upon it, to increase 
iybfL ipeaos of the fond, by larger an- 
nual subscriptions, so m to admit of 
mn$$m jbet»g given from it, under 
I a rticuhi regulations, to a certain 


fixed number of gentlemen, on their 
quitting the Company’s service; still 
continuing relief to such as had till 
then received it, and to give it in other 
cases when considered deserving of it, 
in conformity with the original insti- 
tution : and accordingly the Civil Fund 
has continued upon the last-mentioned 
footing ever since the year 1800. 

With regard to the original institu- 
tion, the principle on which it was 
founded has been already mentioned ; 
but it is more particularly set forth in 
an address to the Civil Servants of the 
Madras establishment, published in an 
old newspaper of that place, which 
lately fell into the hands of a person 
a long time since returned from the* 
Company’s Civil Service there. It 
may be necessary to observe, that the 
plan suggested in that letter was al- 
most verbatim adhered to in forming 
the first Civil Fund at Madras. 

The newspaper, in which it will be 
seen, is sent with this, for the purpose 
of your giving it a, place in the next 
number of your entertaining reposi- 
tory, should you consider it deserving 
of it. . 

I am, Sir, drc. &c. 

March \m. C. D. 
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HINTS FOR. THE FORMATION or A FUND FOR 
THE BELIEF Of DISTRESSED CIVIL SER- 
VANTS UNDER THE PRESIDENCY OF FORT 
ST. GEORGE. 

To the Company's Civil Servants, 

The idea of forming a fund for the re- 
lief of the Company’s Civil Servants 
under particular circumstances of mis- 
fortune, seems to have been received with 
that degree of approbation which the pro- 
poser expected to find, among gentlemen 
whose feelings are alive to humanity, and 
who have, on so many occasions, proved 
the most liberal attention to the calls of 
distress. 

It has been very justly observed, that 
undertakings of this kind have often failed 
in . their infancy, for want of the neces- 
sary help to agitate and bring them for- 
ward. In the present case, however, we 
have no cause to apprehend a deficiency of 
zeal ; and I am satisfied it only requires a 
beginning, or, in other words, a few 
leading propositions, by way of ground- 
work to a design, which must daily im- 
prove, under the patronage of those who 
feel so warm an interest in its prosperity. 

I am sensible there are many gentlemen 
better qualified than myself to lay tins 
necessary foundation ; yet I cannot refrain 
from contributing my mite, in the hope 
that it will call forth the exertions of others, 
who have equal zeal, but greater ability, 
and more powerful influence, to complete 
the work. 

It appears to me, that an institution of 
this sort should not be fettered by particular 
regulations with respect to its object. In- 
deed the nature of the relief proposed is 
such, that the application of it must de- 
pend, in a great measure, upon circum- 
stances that can only be known, or ade- 
quately provided for, by a proper repre- 
sentation at the time they occur. 

. By a calculation formed on the present 
el^lishment of Civil Servants on this 
. : appears that the sum of Pagodas 

$*490 would be raised in the year by the 
following deductions from the salary of 
y each rank under Council. 

■' ■ '■-^1PR|cidaa •. 

Every writer.. ... . 5 per annum. 

Factor .......... 10 ditto. 

Junior Merchant . . 15 diftp. 

. Senior Merchant . , 20 ditto. 

Hie Council are not mentioned • here, 
.because it appears more respectful and 


proper to Idiwf ; it to their separate judg- 
ment to detenmne how far they will con- 
tribute to the support of this undertaking. 

The sums above-mentioned are merely 
assumed for the purpose of assisting the 
reflections of those who may think, proper 
to turn the subject fully in their minds. 
The exact quota must be fixed at a general 
meeting, to be held after a sufficient time 
shall have been given to the gentlemen at 
the subordinacies to consider of the propo- 
sition, and instruct their constituents here 
in consequence, which it is hoped may be 
done without delay. 

Supposing the above, or any other sums, 
to be agreed upon, the next step necessary 
is to empower the President and Council to 
deduct them from the dividends of salary, 
one moiet^r at each half-yearly dividend, 
and to pay the amount to such trustees as 
may be appointed for the purposes of the 
institution* 

This mgy be done by a general power to 
be subscribed by the Servants of the Com- 
pany, or tfteir constituents, to this effect : 

“ We the underwritten do authorize 
and empower the Honourable the President 
and Council of Fort St George for the 
time being, to deduct from our respective 
salaries the following sums annually, 
taking a moiety at each half-yearly pay- 


ment, viz+i 

Pagodas 

“ From each writer 5 

“ From each factor 10 


** From each junior merchant 15 
“ From each senior merchant 20 
and to pay the same immediately into the 
hands of such trustees as may be named 
from time to time, for the benefit Of the 
institution appointed to relieve distressed 
objects pn the Civil Establishment of this 
Presidency, and to provide fpr the widows 
and orphans of such as may die indigent in 
the service.’' 

This materia] point being effected, trus- 
tees may be named by the Meeting, to 
continue in possession of the trust for one 
year, and then to be relieved by a new 
appointment. Hus relief may be annual, 
and a meeting summoned on the 31st, d sry 
of December in every year for that -purpose. 

A careful and diligent person shpuldbe 
appointed, with asalityv to act asaecret*ry, 
or clerk, to keep the account*, proceedings, 
and papers that relate tr* . 

and execute the -’ordixiary^ . 1 
under the direction of the trustees. 
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The leading principle of this plan being Indeed, there is every reason to suppose 
to alleviate distress by the most delicate, as that our honourable employers, the East- 
Well as the most effectual means, I would India Company, will not be backward in 


hot subject the party, who might at any 
time stand in need of it, to the necessity 
of a formal application for relief. It will 
' be sufficient if any servant of the Company, 
who subscribes to the fund, shall make 
known the necessity of the case to. the 
trustees, accompanied by such circum- 
stances as lie thinks may entitle it to con- 
sideration. Then a meeting may be called, 
the case submitted to its judgment, and 
the quantum of relief, with the manner of 
applying it, finally settled, and left to be 
executed by the trustees. 

The fund cannot accumulate, under the 
yearly stoppage above proposed, so as to 
yield any material relief, in a less period 
than three or four years* Perhaps, there- 
fore, it may be deemed expedient to double 
the proportions of each rank for the first 
year, and take the single proportions for 
every year afterwards. Or, if that be 
thought too much, to take the first and 
second years* proportions out of the first 
year’s salary, collecting nothing more un- 
til the third year. This will create an im- 
mediate stock to begin with, and probably 
afford some assistance to calls that cannot 
wait for a gradual accumulation of the 
fund. 

When the stock has acquired such an 
increase as nearly to support the institution 
of itself, the annual contributions may be 
lessened to one -half, ora third, and finally 
cease when the fund becomes sufficient to 
sustain its object with such usual aids as it 
may derive from public or private munifi- 
cence. 


giving encouragement to a well regulated 
plan for the relief of deserving objects in 
their service. Some assistance may be also 
expected fVom legacies ; and some from the 
generosity of those who may leave the 
country in easy or affluent circumstances. 

By these means, it is hoped, the institu- 
tion will, in a few years, be capable of 
extending its benefits, not only to such as 
are actually in the service, but even to the 
persons or families of servants who have 
quitted the country, and whose situation 
may require pecuniary relief. The princi- 
ple of this plan being founded in benevo- 
lence, I would prescribe no limitation to 
its object, but leave every call of distress to 
the liberal construction of the subscribers ; 
always, however, giving a preference to 
those servants who have contributed in any 
shape to the support of the institution. 

Such are the ideas that strike me at pre- 
sent, concerning the propositions which 
have been suggested to the public. They 
are thrown out merely as hints, for the con- 
sideration and improvement of others. 
Hie subject, as I have observed, cannot 
be finally settled but at a general meeting, 
tobe*hcld after the Civil Servants who are 
absent shall have had sufficient time to 
digest the plan, and give the necessary 
powers to their constituents here to subscribe 
their assent to it. When that is done, a 
meeting may be assembled, and the insti- 
tution immediately set on foot. 

A Covenanted Servant. 
Fort St. George, Jan . 1, 1786. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF PADRE JOSEPH VAZ. 
( Concluded from page 257.) 


Remarkable Conversion of a Cingalese 
youth Prophecy of Padre Joseph 
' Vaz respecting him.— A persecution 
. dreaded by the Christians in come* 
quence of a Conspiracy formed against 
them , _ .. 

Notwjtimtandi:hg the liberty which 
granted by the King of 
topadre Joseph Vaz, his trou- 
bles were not ended, for the favour of 
; /^lne^^ : 'alWays frail $ and he had 
Asiatic Jftkrfi.~NoV 7& 


also found by experience that the or- 
dinary treatment of the Prince of 
Heaven to his servants in this world, 
is to render their life a scene of con- 
tinual trouble : Divine Providence pro- 
ceeding herein like an artificer, who 
fuses in the fire, and beats the gold 
which he wishes to convert into a rich 
and beautiful ornament.. 

Shortly after the arrival of Padre 
Joseph Vaz in Candy, he christened a 
voc. xiiL 3 y 
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Cingalese youth, who had good connec- 1 in the heart of %!ie young man could 
tions at Court. He Was a son of Ga- not be discovered by human foresight, 


badda Bella, who was Comptroller-Ge- 
neral of the King* 8 Revenue, and resided 
in the palace. In order that his con- 
version might displease neither his 
relatives nor the King, the Padre ad- 
vised him not to declare himself a 
Christian for sometime. This course 
he pursued; but at the same time 
conducted himself in a quiet way, 
with great fervour, attending the sa- 
craments, and living a devout and pious 
life. Considering, however, that he in- 
curred great risk of discovery by re- 
maining at Court (for he was often 
obliged to attend the Pagan sacrifices, 
which he could not avoid without be- 
ing noticed), he took the resolution 
of retiring to a village belonging to 
his father, where he would be free 
from all danger. 

The distant Residence of this young 
courtier deprived him of all further 
opportunity of attending the sacra- 
ments and other religious ordinances ; 
consequently, from a zealous young 
man he soon degenerated into a vi- 
cious one ; and not being able to marry 
a Christian woman without declaring 
himself to be of that persuasion, he 
united himself with a Pagan woman 
of his own nation, according to the 
marriage ceremonies of the country, 
and lived with her upwards of eleven 
years, and had four children by her. 

This young man was much esteemed 
by Padre Joseph Vaz, on account of 
his amiable disposition. The Padre 
often remembered him in his prayers, 
earnestly petitioning for his conver- 
sion, and true repentance. One day as 
he was. conversing with Padre Pedro 
de^idanhpi respecting the long ab- 
sence of this young man from church, 

sion to the Catholic faith he had been 
so-y'fky - fervent and attentive on his 
duties and devotions as a Christian,, 
he observed, “ I; expect, however, 
through his means the advancement 
of Christianity ” This was predicted 
at a time when the subsequent change 


for he lived with a woman whom he 
treated as his wife, by whom he had 
four children, and whom he could not 
repudiate without occasioning preju- 
dicial contentions ; neither could he 
marry her because she was a Pa- 
gan; so that, in all human appear- 
ances, this young man was more likely 
to become an apostate from the faith, 
than an apostle in its cause. 

• But God had revealed to his servant 
that this individual would ultimately 
augment the number of Christians, 
and he could not fail in fulfilling his 
word, for there is nothing impossible 
to his divine power. The youth being 
one day asleep in his bed, perceived 
that God Was internally addressing 
his heart, and reprehending him for 
his thoughljess way of living, and 
thus relinquishing his hope of future 
salvation. The remorse of conscience 
which no w^ visited him was so acute, 
that it awnfeened his soul, during his 
bodily sleep, from the lethargy in 
which it had been buried, and he arose 
a different man from what he had laid 
down. Hc| was now a true peninent ; 
and witlfoUt loss of time proceeded 
to the city, accompanied by a Chris- 
tian, and with him went to the church, 
like a man who was anxious to in- 
quire into the principles of our religion. 
The Christian who was with him intro- 
duced him to Pedro de Saldanho, who 
had charge of the church of Candy du- ' 
ring the absence of Padre Joseph Vaz. 

Padre Pedro de Saldanho was great- 
ly rejoiced, and spoke with him touch- 
ing matters of Christian .faith : he 
found him, however, so expert there- 
in, and observed moreover siirft a 
devotion and respect for our holy 
religion, that he wished to baptize : 
him immediately. But he, drawing the 
Padre aside, related to him the di 1 - 
cumstances oT his former Hfe ; the 
history of his first’; conversion to the 
Christian faith, his reasons lor leaving 
the palace, and the coyiw ofl^ 
he had followed in the village/and 
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avowing his great anxiety to obtain 
pardon for liis soul by penitence. 
Padre Saldanho remonstrated with 
him on the necessity of removing 
from his house the principal cause 
of the late estrangement of his heart, 
assuring him that unless he did 
this, he could not admit him to 
the confession, nor would his amend- 
ment be entire. The young man was 
so strongly influenced by divine grace, 
and so grieved for his past offences, 
that he resolved to make to God this 
great sacrifice, to appease him for his 
past errors. He said, that he would 
not only abandon the woman, but also 
the children, his father, mother, and 
relatives, and every thing he possessed 
for the service of Jesus Christ, and 
to secure his own salvation. He there- 
fore proposed to confess publicly the 
holy name of Jesus, and to throw off 
the disguise of a Pagan, whatever 
trouble it might cost him. In effect, 
he returned to his village, and cate- 
chized his' wife, children, mother, mo- 
ther-in-law, brothers and sisters-in- 
law, and other relatives, as also some of 
his neighbours, amounting altogether 
to the number of forty persons, and he 
instructed them in the mysteries of our 
holy religion. After this he visited the 
church, to communicate to Padre Sal- 
danho the welcome news of the con- 
versions he had effected, and to re- 
quest that he would immediately come 
to his house to baptize these cate- 
chumens. The Padre, without loss 
of time, repaired to the village of the 
young man, who from a^teat sinner 
, had become an aposto!jra|tero. He 
baptized all who had been converted ; 
administered the sacraments of con- 
fession and communion, and married 
the young man to the same woman. 
Thus was completely fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Padre Joseph Vaz, that lie 
expected through the means of that 
ypting man to see Christianity aug- 
lnfented, , The number of persons con- 
verted by this repentant youth would 
hAre beetle much greater [for his dis- 
tinction and example would have been 


ail efficacious means thereto,] had not 
the devil thrown obstacles in the way 
of a work which had been so well 
commenced, by causing a calumny to 
be promulgated by his partisans, which 
might have been the origin of a cruel 
persecution against the Christiuns in 
general, had it not pleased God to 
avert it by manifesting the truth. 

The enemies of Padre Joseph Vaz 
never lost any opportunity of persecut- 
ing him ; and, in the present instance, 
the devil suggested a false accusation 
against him and the newly converted 
Christians before the tribunal of the 
King of Candy. They were arraigned 
for high treason .against his divine Ma- 
jesty. They accused the Padre of 
having baptized the young man and his 
companions with cow’s blood mixed 
with water, to do which they must 
necessarily have wounded or killed a 
cow. It must be understood that the 
Pagans in India worship the cow as 
a deity ; and that to kill one is con- 
sidered as one of the three heinous 
sins which cannot, by any means what- 
soever, he expiated. The second of 
these three sins is the killing of a cobre 
capella, and the third the killing of 
a Bramin. 

As there were many persons who 
bore witness to the crime, the King, 
to whose province it belonged, could 
not avoid proceeding against the cri- 
minals. He ordered the Christian con- 
verts to he examined without their 
having any communication with the 
Padres, and they unanimously avowed 
with constancy the faith they had 
embraced, declaring that no such abo- 
minable custom prevailed amongst 
them as that of baptizing with cow’s 
blood, that they acknowledged no 
divinity in the cow, and only wor- 
shipped one and the true God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, whose 
creature the cow was, as .well as all 
other animals created for the service 
of man. The King, not being satisfied 
with this confession, ordered six of 
the principal of these converts to be 
carried to prison, and their property 
2 Y 2 
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confiscated, un&heshmild have in- weight of evidence, he delayed the 
quired further into the facts of the sentence bf acapital punishment, wish- 
cese.-The adversaries of the Chris- ing to proceed with caution, and not 
tians were futhermore desirous that to pass judgment without giving a fair 
these innocent neophytes should be hearing to all parties, and instituting 
obliged to sacrifice to the idols, as an a new inquiry; a very unusual -prac- 
atonement for the crime of killing the tice amongst those barbarous and ty- 
cow which had been imputed to them, rannicai people, excepting when the 

In the mean time the venerable judge is desirous of favouring the 

Padre did not ceAse to pray to God, criminal. 

with tears continually in his eyes, not Before the King entered into the 

to allow the common enemy of his inquiry, it pleased God that some Pa- 
holy name so much power to injure gans, his favourities, should inform 
the cause of Christianity, and that him that the accusation was a mere 
it might please his divine Majesty to imposition and falsehood of the ad- 
reveal the truth to the King, that he versaries of ffie Christians, who had so 
might not proceed in so arbitrary a often falsely calumniated Padre Joseph 
manner against the prisoners ; but that, Vaz, as his- Majesty was well aware ; 
if it was his pleasure that this perse- that the baptism of the Christians 
cution should last longer, that he was perforjned with pure water, with 
would give to all the Christians con- a few drop! of fragrant oil in the same, 
stancy and strength to persevere in and that |>n no occasion did they 
the faith. make use if cow’s blood; that if this 

The prayers of his servant were at all ceremony Was necessary, it must be 
times efficacious before God. In all general to all; that the Padre had 
necessities, both of his own and of now residld twelve years in his domi- 
the mission, this excellent man sought nions, during which time he had- chris- 
the first remedy in prayer, for by tened many persons, and that he was 
means of prayer he always found re- constantly! in the habit of performing 
lief. Suoh was the case on the pre- the same ceremony; but that it had 
sent occasion, which was one of the never yet been heard that he made 
greatest anxiety and danger, on ac- use of blood, although if it had been 
count of the enormity of the crime necessary, he must have slaughtered 
in the estimation of the Pagans. The innumerable cows. The good King 
King, however, being persuaded that was very well satisfied with this clear 
the ingredient of blood was required and evident defence ; he therefore or- 
for our baptismal ceremonies, naturally dered the prisoners to be released, 
inferred that the priests continually and their goods ,*which had been con- 
slaughtered cows, since baptizms were fiscated, to be returned. Thus ter- 
very frequent: this, therefore, would minated the danger which there had 
be considered a sufficient reason for been so much cause to dread. The 
putting to death all the priests and joyful neophytes, on being liberated 
Clfrisri&ns, and thus exterminating the from prison, immediately went to 
Christian faith. In this constema- church, where with Padre Joseph 
; thm* 'hbWever; the particular Provi- Vaz they rendered thanks to God for 
d^ce af God, with which he alway s having so speedily released them from 
prot^cts his vineyard, and the labour- so imminent a danger. * 
era /working in ; it, shone; forth. The The Exerckm of^ Padre Joseph Vat 
Ahuighty, who holds at his disposal when on a miction. ; ^ ‘ 

the hearts of men, so far repressed To treat particiiihurjiy of ^ alHhe fc^ 
the ioijpetuoAity of the anger* of the bours of this apostolK^hero^ 

King, that, .notwithstanding the num- troubles, and successes, ^ 
and the apparent meroe$converri<HM 
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the Pagan* would occupy too great a 
space. But as his greatest labours 
were in Ceylon, where he was con- 
tinually travelling about the whole 
island, visiting every part where there 
were Christians, or hopes of obtaining 
proselytes; and as the greatest por- 
tion of his life was employed in this 
glorious ministry, I have thought it 
advisable to give a detailed account 
of his missionary exertions in this 
island* 

On the same day on which he in- 
tended to set out on a journey, lie 
celebrated the sacrifice of the mass 
very early in the morning, and prayed 
the dirge on his knees, with his hands 
extended towards the cross, soliciting 
the Almighty that he would deliver 
himself and his companions from 
elephants, bears, and other fero- 
cious animals ; and that he would 
also protect them from the heretics, 
who were more ferocious than the 
wild animals themselves. To these 
prayers he then added the itinerary 
prayers, and the commemoration of 
the deceased, making the sign of the 
cross on his forehead. He took holy 
water, and prostrated himself on the 
ground for a long space of time, re- 
signing himself into the hands of God, 
and submitting himself to all the 
troubles with which it might please 
God to visit him during his journey. 
He finished these devout exercises by 
acts of faith, hope, and charity, like 
a person who was resolved to sacri- 
fice his life for the Catholic faith. On 
leaving the church, if there was a 
cross in the yard, he knelt before 
it, and then commenced his journey. 
All tbis he performed with the great- 
est stillness and devotion, greatly to 
the edification of the by-standers. He 
attended to these exercises not only 
on leaving the church of Candy, but 
.all churches and. chapels whatsoever 
.in the island* . 

If^afterthispreparation, there oc- 
curred any case pf necessity for God’s 
s^^hovfover light it might be, he 
; (gig iuuncdiately atr 


tended to it, although he retarded his 
journey by so doing ; being persuaded 
that he should better fulfil God’s 
wishes by leaving God to God him- 
self, since by prosecuting his journey 
he might follow his own will, but that 
by suspending it, he would conform 
himself to the Divine will, and mor- 
tify his own. 

On his mission journeys he carried 
on his own shoulders the furniture 
necessary for performing mass, en- 
closed in a small box, not only that 
he might have the merit of carrying 
the glorious cross, but for the sake 
also of easing his companions of its 
weight. 

Whilst on the road he alwa} r s con- 
versed with God, either by vocal 
prayer, and alternatively telling the 
rosary with those who followed him, 
or by raising his thoughts in contem- 
plation. So much, indeed, had he be- 
come habituated to these exercises, 
that the act of walking did not distract 
his thoughts. 

Although he was of a weak con- 
stitution, and his body was spent by 
abstinence aud continual mortifications, 
he walked so quickly, that it wa$ diffi- 
cult even for the strongest to keep up 
with him. On one occasion it was 
necessary to dissuade a priest from 
proceeding on a certain mission, there 
being strong reasons against it. As 
this priest was at the distance of seven 
days’ good walking. Padre Joseph Vaz 
took it upon himself to go to him per- 
sonally for the above object; and he 
travelled with such rapidity that he 
performed the journey in three days, 
to the great surprise of all. 

He sought no other lodging than 
such a one as was sufficient to pass the 
night in; and wherever he stopped he 
ordered a portion of rice to be reserved 
for his dinner oh the following day, 
which he usually took under the sha- 
dow of a tree or on the hank of some 
river. , 

Once a year he made the circuit of 
the whole island, a journey of about 
two hundred leagues; ond his tour 
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was always cbnsjdcS'ably lengthened 
by his visitirigeyery place where there 
were Christians, whether missionaries 
were stationed there or not. At every 
place he remained as long as necessary, 
whatever inconvenience he might suffer. 
With the same zeal as he visited those 
places where there were many Chris- 
tians, he also Went to such as contain- 
ed but one, however remote they 
might be, or however dangerous the 
road; wishing to follow the example 
of the good Shepherd, who, in order 
to bring back to the flock a strayed 
sheep, did not hesitate to undertake 
the most painful journeys. In this 
manner he visited, every year, all the 
Christians and missionaries who were 
under his charge. 

On arriving at the place where he 
was to mission, without giving any 
rest to his body he immediately per- 
formed the divine service, and in the 
mean time sent to convoke the people, 
to whom, when assembled, he read 
the Litany of the Virgin Mary, and 
explained the confession, that they 
might duly prepare themselves for it. 
In such places as were under the 
Dutch Government, where the offices 
of the mission could only be perform- 
ed at night, after partaking of a mo- 
derate supper, he commenced the same 
duties, remaining in the confession- 
ary until morning. Immediately after, 
mass he administered the communion, 
solemnized inarriages, and preached a 
sermon; so that before daybreak he 
had performed all the duties of his 
function, and there being no more 
persons to receive the sacraments, 
he went immediately to another place, 
cro if he had not remained up the whole 
night : for he took care in every place, 
and particularly in the Dutch towns 
and villages, not to remain two nights 
Without very urgent reasons ; and even 
during this short stay he moved con- 
tinually from house to house. 

On leaving the chapel, in which he 
had finished the mission, he always 
left something on the altar for the 
keeper, who held the joint offices 


f Padre Joieph Fax, [April, 

of catechist and sacristan, and on 
Sundays and other holy days in- 
structed those who frequented his 
chapel in the fundamental doctrines of 
their religion, and read to them out of 
a book with which every chapel was 
furnished. On going away, the Padre 
blessed likewise the burying-ground. 

Neither in the summer, during which 
season the weather is very hot in Cey- 
lon, did he shade himself from the 
rays of the sun ; nor in winter, when 
the rains are very heavy, did he ever 
make use of an umbrella, nor of any 
other protection against the incle- 
mencies of the weather ; and in going 
on a journey, however long it might 
be, he walked with his bare feet on 
the ground, through mud, and thorns 
and other prickly shrubs. 

Every Sunday and holy day, and 
during jhe days of Lent, he explained 
the gospel of the day, and made suit- 
able applications of the same to his 
hearers ; he exhorted them on the 
duties of faith, hope, and charity, and 
on other days explained the catechism 
to those who were unacquainted 
with it. 

In passing through the jungles, in 
which elephants, bears, tigers, and 
other ferocious animals abounded, and 
in wading through rivers and brooks 
full of snakes and alligators, he 
always took the lead of his com- 
panions, not only to give them cou- 
rage, but also to be the first to en- 
counter danger. The wild animals, 
indeed, seemed often to forget their 
natural ferocity, making way for him 
without molesting him in^the least. 

If night overtook him in the jun- 
gles, which often happened, the ser- 
vant of God remained awake during 
the whole night, praying, and protect- 
ing his companions against the attacks 
of the wild animals ; on the following 
day he prosecuted his journey with 
the same vigour and spirit as if he had 
taken his usual rest the antecedent 
night. ! 

If he met with beggars, he shaded 
with them the rice he carried widi 
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him ; ani in assisting the poor, he 
never feared lest his own people should 
suffer, for in such occasions God un- 
expectedly supplied his wants. 

If on the road he met Christians 
who had not confessed for a long time, 
he tarried, and without caring for any 
inconvenience, although it was in the 
middle of the closest jungles, he heard 
their confessions, and instructed them, 
so that he might leave them confessed 
and edified: 

Lastly, it is remarkable, since this 
mode of Missionary exertion was very 


burthensome to his companions, that 
they never failed him : in truth, they 
were not worn out by these extra- 
ordinary labours, but rather became 
edified by his unweariedness in the 
service of God. Moreover the ve- 
nerable Padre, although very austere 
himself, always took particular care of 
his companions, treating them as his 
children, supplying all their wants as 
if he was their servant, and occasion- 
ally allowing them to regale them- 
selves, in order to recruit their strengtli 
for the labours of the vineyard. 


EAST-INDIA REVENUE LAWS. 
Letter II. 


Sir:. I desire to make known to 
your Asiatic readers, that, by a recent 
decision of the Board of Customs, 
written papers , imported into this 
country from India, are subject to a 
duty of £5 per cent., as foreign ma- 
nuscripts. 

This case was lately decided upon 
a package, addressed to a bookseller 
in Paternoster Row, containing the 
transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society, intended for publication, and 
written by an Englishman, in the Eng- 
lish language, and upon English paper. 


I am not disposed to object to this 
decision of the Board of Customs, 
made, no doubt, in the full spirit, and 
to the very letter of an Act of Par- 
liament : I merely wish to give it pub- 
licity in India ; for, if followed up in 
all future cases of a like nature, every 
parcel of old letters, every book of 
accounts, or memorandums; nay, even 
the very dispatches of the East-India 
Company will be equally liable to 
duty. 

lam, Sir, &c. 

A Mercantile Observer . 


Poettp. 


TO A FRIEND. 

(From the Poems of Lieut. A. Wright, of the Bengal Army.) 

Though many a year may pass away, 

In joylessness of heart, 

As o’er the road of life we stray, 

On pathways far apart : 

Yet still the thought of thee, till death. 

Shall dwell upon my soul ; 

Nor shall my spirit sink beneath - 
Despondency’s controul. 

Though long the wintry tempest blow, 

Hope’s everlasting tree 

Die's not, the trunk lives on although 
The leaves drop witheringly. 




Bnt ff for tat it bloom no mon^ 

If we no raoW , 

Yet shall this heart be col<£ befiwo 
It cease for thee to beat. 

If destined to an early tomb, 

My latest prayer shall be, 

That fond Affection’s flowers may bloom 
Unfadingly for thee. 

Still may'st thou meet with kindness here, 
And still a friend be thine ; 

To share each pleasure, calm each fear, 
And soothe with love like mine. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL A. M‘LEOD, C. B., OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S 59th REGIMENT. 

(From the Calcutta Journal.) 

Hark !— the deep muffled drum's low sadd’ning sound— 

The Soldiers' heavy foot-fall wend* this way; 

With martial pomp they seek the saoned ground. 

Where they their honour'd burthen soon must lay. 

Halt! Soldiers, Halt! — Now the dull earth receives 
The cold remains of one beloved add brave; 

With trera’lous hand and heart that Inly grieves, 

They fire the volley o’er the Soldier’s grave ! 

What virtue graced not thy heroic mind? 

In duty just, — in friendship most sincere ; 

Thy name shall leave a soothing ch#nn behind, 

To check the tears that friends sited o’er thy bier. 

Son of the Valiant !— though no moxfe we view 
Thy manly form — yet shall thy honored name 
Live in the memory of the brave and true, 

And dark Comelis* Fight record thy fame. 

Glory shall bind a wreath in days to come, 

And “ Brave McLeod'' be sculptur’d on thy tomb! 

Moorshedabad , April 6, 1821. 

PART OF THE 18 th PSALM PARAPHRASED* 

(From the same.) 

In my distress, I called upon 
Jehovah's Holy name ; 

Before his everlasting throne. 

My Soul's petition came ; 

Then shook the Earth at his mighty word, 

And hills of adamant were riven, 

And the vast starry arch of Heaven 
Shrank from the anger of the Lord. 

He bow'd the firmament, and came 
With darkness gathered round his feet ; 

All glorious and triumphantly, * 

Borne upon Seraphims' wings of flame r 
Yea, in his Miyesty, he did fly „ 

Upon the tempest ; and his seat, 

The secret place of his repose^ -- ^ 

;>Was darkness ; and around him rose 
D®ri$ waters, , and vast thunder clouds— 

Badness 1$* pavilion * * * * • 
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Journal of a Tour through part of the 
snowy Range of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains , and to the Sources of the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges . By Janies 
Baillie Fraser , Fstj., 4to. London , 
1820, pp. 548. 

No period, in the annals of English 
history has perhaps been more re- 
markable than the present, for the 
enterprizing spirit which carries in- 
dividuals into remote and unknown 
regions of the globe, and for the 
alacrity of the Government in pro- 
moting every well-directed etfort to 
prosecute discoveries. It may justly 
he a subject of exultation to us as 
Englishmen, that this nation, after a 
splendid career of naval and military 
glory, in a war unexampled, at least 
in modern times, for its duration and 
the magnitude of its events, should 
now be equally foremost in the pur- 
suit of these noble and truly pacific 
objects. It is by no means impro- 
bable that the hitherto inaccessible 
polar regions, the vast terra incog- 
nita in the interior of Africa, and the 
countries which occupy the lofty plat- 
form of Central Asia, defended by its 
gigantic bulwarks, the Himalaya moun- 
tains, are at this moment visited for 
the first time by English travellers, 
under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. Whatever may be the actuat- 
ing principle or real motives of these 
expeditions, whether to extend the 
boundaries of science, and administer 
to that laudable curiosity, which seeks 
a perfect acquaintance with the planet 
we inhabit ; or whether the objects be 
of a less disinterested complexion, to 
enlarge our empire, to open new mar- 
kets for the products of our industry, 
their success must tend, at least even- 
tually, to ameliorate the condition of 
the discovered countries, by substi- 
tuting for their rude notions and bar- 
barous manners, the arts, the com- 
forts, and, not least in the estimation 
Asiatic Joum<— No. 76. 


of a philanthropist, the religion, of 
civilized Europe. 

In all these respects, a survey of the 
mountainous tract, which forms so 
majestic and natural a boundary be- 
tween the immense empires of China 
and Ilindoostan, is extremely interest- 
ing and important. The Nepalese 
war, which carried our victorious In- 
dian army to the foot of this almost 
impenetrable barrier, has been pro- 
ductive of this among other advan- 
tages, that it has brought us into con- 
tact with the various tribes that in- 
habit the hills, and afforded 11 s facili- 
ties for subduing the obstacles which 
nature, not man, now- opposes to our 
progress. 

Some records exist of travels into 
the Himalaya country* (rightly judged 
to be the Iiuaus of the ancients, and 
of which their notions were less im- 
perfect than we once imagined) by 
the Jesuit Missionaries in the 17th 
century; and in 1714, the fathers De- 
sideri and Frcyrc scaled the great bor- 
der chain which they designate the 
Caucasus, in the direction of the river 
Sutlej (or Hesudrus), and, according to 
their statement, reached the highest 
pinnacle, which they denominate Pir 
Pungial, the same which Bernier calls 
Pircpenjalc, and proceeded to Lch, the 
capital of Ludak. But their details 
are so obscured by prejudice and su- 
perstition, that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the information their state- 
ments supply is of little value, since 
the geographical details are meagre 
and defective, and contribute nothing 
towards the solution of the interesting 
problem which now perplexes men of 
science, the height of the loftiest peaks 
of this ^stupendous mass of hills. 

Previous to the journey of Mr. 


* The basis of this name is the Sanscrit term 
Him or Hem, signifying »now, which corresponds 
with Pliny’s derivation of Imaus, incolarum lin- 
gua ntvosum significants* 

Vo?.. XIII. 2Z 
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Moorcroft, the English travel- of Nepal, and the operations of the 
lers who had penetrated the snowy Indian army, which ended in the sub- 
Himalaya, were Capt. Hardwicke in jugation of the GhoorkhaB ; and, se- 
1796, and Messrs. Webb, Raper, and condly, of what he modestly terms 
Hearsay in 1808, whose objects were to “ notes on the hills at the foot of the 
ascertain the true sources of the Gan- Himalaya mountains.** The unob- 
ges, which had hitherto been supposed trusive manner in which the author 
to be on the northern side of the has communicated his observations, 
mountains. Neither of these travel- although lie may claim no trifling dis- 
lers, however, reached Gangotree, the tinction, as being the first European 
source of the chief stream, although who penetrated to the sacred source 
from careful observation, and the of the Ganges ; and the ingenuous ac- 
statements of a moonshi, who was des- knowledgment of liis deficiency in 
patched by the latter mission to trace scientific qualifications, disarm criti- 
the Bhagiruttec branch to its origin, cism : though we must confess to have 
sufficient data were obtained to rcc- met with similar works, possessing 
tify the erroneous course given to the much less interest, which have been 
Ganges in the old maps, in comparison ushered into the world with less dif- 
witli which the modern now exhibit fidencc. 


in this quarter almost as altered an 
aspect, as the vicinity of the pole, in 
consequence of the recent discoveries 
near Baffin’s Bay. 

The motives of Mr. Moorcroft, in 
his first journey, accompanied by Capt. 
Hearsay, into Thibet, were to endea- 
vour to establish a traffic in shawl 
wool, the emporium of which is at 
Ludak, and to survey the celebrated 
lake Manassarowar, out of which were 
supposed (though it would appear er- 
roneously*) to flow some of the great 
rivers which traverse the Indian con- 
tinent. Mr. Moorcroft is at present 
employed on a second expedition to 
these interesting regions, amply pro- 
vided with scientific instruments, the 
want of which was much felt on his 
first journey; and we shall, in the 
course of these remarks, take occa- 
sion to advert to him again, and to 
the particulars which have transpired 
respecting his progress. 

The work of Mr. Fraser consists, 
first, of a brief sketch of the history 


There seems to hove prevailed on 
the part of the British and the Ne- 
palese a mutual misapprehension as to 
each other’s power. The uninter- 
rupted success which has of. late at- 
tended the British arms on the plains 
of Hindoostan, led our army to under- 
value every native enemy ; and for a 
similar reason the Ghoorkhas of Ne- 
pal, who had subdued the mountainous 
districts, and extended their conquests 
beyond the Sutlej, and almost to the 
borders of Cashmccr, were disposed 
to pay too little respect to the British 
name. Soon after the commencement 
of the campaign in October 1814, the 
result of aii attack upon fort Kalunga, 
situated on an insulated hill in the 
Deyrah Dhoon, convinced the army 
that they had to deal with an enemy 
of a very different character from the 
natives of the plains. They were re- 
pulsed, and after sustaining a dreadful 
loss of men and officers (including the 
commander of the division, Maj.Gen. 
Gillespie), the troops retreated to a 
former position in the neighbourhood. 


* According to Moorcroft, and also Mr. Fraser 
irjtib thinks, the Sutlej cannot have so long a 
course. But this it a question still to be deter- 
'>Ocurted; for Capt. Webb learned, when in the 
'neighbourhood of the lake, that many streams 

fell into It: and that it was connected with Ro- 
wan £b*d (or Ewan Hrad) , where the Sutlej be- 
‘‘ns. Perhaps the two lakes have been con- 


After waiting for heavy artillery, and 
battering the fort, a second assault was 
equally unsuccessful; and the loss 
sustained by the army outnumbered 
the enemy's garrison. ■■■; When at length 
the defences were c 
from the British batteries, the i 
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of the garrison, not exceeding seventy 
in number, boldly cut their way through 
the chain of posts placed to intercept 
them, and escaped with the loss of a 
few men. Mr. Fraser does ample jus- 
tice to the bravery of the Ghoorkha 
soldiery : “ The determined resolu- 
tion,” he observes, p. 29, “ of the 
small party which held this small fort 
for more than a month, against so 
comparatively large a force, must sure- 
ly wring admiration from every voice, 
especially when the horrors of the 
latter portion of the time arc consi- 
dered ; the dismal spectacle of their 
slaughtered comrades, the sufferings 
of their women and children, thus 
immured with themselves, and the 
hopelessness of relief, which destroyed 
any other motive for the obstinate 
defence they made than that resulting 
from a high sense of duty, supported 
by unsubdued courage. This, and a 
generous spirit of courtesy towards 
their enemy, certainly marked the cha- 
racter of the garrison of Kalunga dur- 
ing the period of its siege. The con- 
fidence they exhibited in the British 
officers was certainly flattering: they 
solicited, and obtained surgical aid; 
and on one occasion this gave rise to 
a singular and interesting scene : — 
while the batteries were playing, a 
man was perceived on the beach, ad- 
vancing and waving his hand. The 
guns ceased firing for a while, and the 
man came into the batteries : he proved 
to be a Ghoorkha, whose lower jaw 
had been shattered by a cannon-shot, 
and who came thus frankly to solicit 
assistance from his enemy.” The 
other divisions of the army were re- 
sisted with no less firmness, though not 
with equal success. The cautious sys- 
tem of operations pursued by Gen. 
Ochterlony, however, forced the ene- 
my from hill to hill, in a country whose 
inhabitants they had oppressed, and 
who were eager to retaliate the in- 
juries they had experienced ; and the 
conclusion of this short but sangui- 
nary war “ annexed to the British 
possessions a province that connects 


our territories with those of the Chi- 
nese empire through the Himalaya 
mountains.” 

Mr. Fraser visited the hills in com- 
pany with the political agent of Major 
Gen. Martindale, who had taken the 
command of the division so roughly 
handled before Kalunga. lie describes 
this region as “ wild, rugged, difficult 
of access, consisting of a mass of hills, 
irregularly connected, or diverging in 
ranges of various heights from a huge 
elevated centre, hut preserving no re- 
gularity of direction or form.” He 
notices, in several parts of his “Jour- 
nal,” that the southern aspect of these 
mountains towards the plains, was al- 
ways more denuded of w ood, and less 
craggy than the northern side, which 
sometimes was clothed with noble 
forests, whilst the former scarcely ex- 
hibited a singlfc tree. The vegetation, 
too, was of a different character and 
less vigorous on the south. Mr. F. 
conjectures the cause to be an unequal 
effect of the sun’s rays, or the preva- 
lence of particular winds, occasioning 
a quicker decomposition of the rock, 
and more plentiful formation of soil, 
on one side than the other. The val- 
lies between the Girrec and Jclall 
(branches of the Jumna or Yamuna) 
w ere often very picturesque : “ The 
wild and rugged peaks almost met 
each other on either side, covered 
with finely varied foliage, and the 
stream sunk into a bed just sufficient 
to contain it, where, occasionally seen, 
but always heard, it tumbled over 
rocks and falls concealed by thickets 
of roses, jasmines, barberries, willows, 
and many other lovely And odoriferous 
shrubs,” p. 106. In some places, the 
Deyrah Dlioon (or valley) for example, 
the cultivation was very luxuriant. The 
soil throughout was “ deep, rich, vege- 
table' matter, black and very plentiful.” 
Forests of fir and pine, birch, syca- 
more, oak, and a variety of other 
trees, with rhododendra in great plen- 
ty, and a profusion of flowers, created 
some surprise in our travellers, Jwho 
expected to find nature in less citfh 
2 Z * •• 
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tivating garb. In the more elevated 
districts the flowers are so numerous, 
that the natives ascribe what they call 
the scran , or “poison wind,” to the 
scent they yield,* producing a peculiar 
distressing sensation, which is nothing 
more than the ordinary effect of the 
rarefaction of the air in these high 
regions. Almost all the European 
garden fruits, even the humble goose- 
berry, were recognized among the 
hills. 

Mr. Fraser describes the mode of 
cultivation emplo3 r ed in this irregular 
country as Col. Kirkpatrick has done 
before him.'f- Those parts of the hills 
best adapted to the operation are cut 
into a succession of ledges or terraces, 
one above another, like a flight of 
steps, having a flat surface, with a per- 
pendicular face or wall to retain the 
soil. Much care is bestbwed on these 
operations ; and, for tlic purpose of 
irrigation, the rivulets, with which the 
hills abound, are brought from a suf- 
ficient height, and often from a great, 
distance, by small drains, constructed 
with considerable neatness, first to the 
higher spots, from whence the water 
flows to the rest, and after saturating 
them, is conveyed to a lower range of 
fields. It is well known that the cul- 
tivation of rice requires a large supply 
of water; and by this contrivance the 
rice of the hills is not only plentiful, 
but is said to be of peculiarly fine 
quality. The plants arc raised, as in 
Bengal, from seed, and planted out 
by hand whilst the water lies on the 
land. 

The implements of agriculture are 
extremely simple. A rude plough is 
sometimes employed ; but generally a 
sort of pick-axe is used, consisting of 
a stick crossed at right angles, and 
shod at one end with iron. But Mr. 
F. observes, “ whether their fields are 
worked by. the plough or the hand, 


■ * The jesuit Grueber speaks of plants growing 
in the Himalaya, whose exhalations are reported 
to occasion death. He visited the country in 
1601 . 

f Accouhtof the kingdom of Hep&ul, 4 to. 1911, 


they do assuredly bring them to a high 
degree of tilth.” Great attention was 
apparent throughout every branch of 
hill-farming. The fields were clean, 
and some attention seemed to be paid 
to manuring, and to a regular rota- 
tion of cropping. About Gudrotee, 
in the state of Sirmore, the crops 
were fine, and wheat in abundance 
was seen that could not be surpassed 
in ear or straw. Both sexes engage 
in the labours of the field. The men 
plough and sow ; and the women weed 
the ground, and for the most part reap 
the corn. Besides corn, rice, and a 
species of grain called uoa , resembling 
both barley and rye, and peculiarly 
adapted to the climate, opium and 
tobacco are cultivated to some extent, 
and are reckoned of excellent quali- 
ties. The farmer’s burthen is, how- 
ever, severe: he must replace his 
stock, and support his family, out of 
half the produce of the soil, for the 
other moiety belongs to the sovereign. 

The ingenuity of the natives is not 
so conspicuous in mechanics as in 
their agricultural expedients. The 
bridges, or rather succedanea, used to 
cross the numerous nullahs and moun- 
tain torrents that intersect the coun- 
try, and contribute to the Ganges and 
the Sutlej, are extremely inconve- 
nient and hazardous. They are gene- 
rally of two sorts,* the savgho and the 
jhoola . The first properly consists of 
stout beams of wood placed upon 
strong foundations of masonry, having 
a slight inclination to the ground, and 
the lower ends are fixed in the pier 
by heavy stones, over which others 
are laid, the ends projecting; and in 
like manner successive tiers, on both 
sides of the river, till the space re- 
maining between the highest projec- 
tions can be spanned by one row of 
strong beams fixed firmly to the ends. 
The sangho, however, often consists 
of two trees, or even a single pine, upon 
whose slippery surface the passenger 

* See lithographic representations of the bridges 
in the state of Gurwhai, in the seventh volume of 
the Quarterly Journal of Literature, &c. 
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crawls over a yawning gulf. Thejhoola 
is still less secure : a stout beam is fixed 
horizontally upon two strong stakes 
driven into the banks on each side of 
the stream, and around it a two or 
three-inch rope is strained, and brought 
from one bank to the other, The 
rope is strengthened by several cros- 
sings, and is traversed by a block of 
wood hollowed into a semicircular 
groove large enough to slide easily 
along it, and round this block ropes 
are suspended, forming a loop, in 
which passengers seat themselves, 
clasping its upper parts with their 
hands, whilst they are hauled by a 
line fixed to the block across the 
river. Bad management and rotten 
ropes lead to frequent casualties, and 
our traveller records one whicl hap- 
pened to his party, in p. 388. It is 
remarkable that the annual migrations 
of the tribes situated more to the 
north-east, towards less elevated and 
warmer districts, at the approach of 
the severe season, should not have 
introduced more facilities for travel- 
ing- 

The tracts of country forming the 
beds of the rivers Sutlej, Pabur, Jum- 
na, and Bhugiruttcc are, Mr. Fraser 
observes, singularly contrasted with 
each other. The valley of the Sutlej, 
barren, steep, and rocky ; that of the 
Pabur full of pasture and cultivation ; 
the banks of the Jumna are precipitous 
and wild, but woody and verdant. 
“ Even at its source, though a wilder 
collection of requisites for a romantic 
and imposing landscape as rock, wood, 
precipice, and snow, could not well 
be drawn together, they did not form 
so truly desert and stern a scene as is 
exhibited on the bed of the Bhagirut- 
tee.” (p. 457.) This diversity of cha- 
racter is equally conspicuous in the 
inhabitants of the hill country; no 
general description can accyratcJy 
pourtray them, blended as they have 
been with Hindoos, Tartars, and Chi- 
nese. Many of the states or districts 
are small, varying in their boundaries, 
and often changing masters. To the 


northward of the great range, the 
Chinese Government exerts an exten- 
sive influence, if not a sovereign ty. 
Even Ludak (far to the westward) is, 
nominally at least, subject to the “ Ce- 
lestial Empire;” and a Chinese gover- 
nor or Amdan , it is said, resides at 
Cashgar. Many Chinese traits are 
perceivable in the manners and arts of 
the hill people ; the ornaments of 
their principal buildings bear a close 
analogy to those of China: and the 
terrace mode of cultivation which we 
have already described is decidedly 
Chinese. 

On the southward of the mountains, 
and west of the Sutlej, llunjcet Sing, 
the raja, or, as he calls himself (ac- 
cording to Mr. Elphinstonc), king of 
the Punjaub, whom the Sihks justly 
regard as the author of their present 
greatness, possesses a power whose 
influence extends beyond the passes. 
The chief and holy city of the Sihk 
nation is Umritsur; but Runjcct Sing 
resides at Lahore, which therefore is 
considered the capital. In our en- 
deavours to push discoveries, and to 
establish commercial intercourse, in the 
trans-llimalayan countries, a good un- 
derstanding with this chieftain is es- 
sential. The character of the Sihks 
is represented as restless, violent, and 
inhospitable ; but as their chief is the 
deadly enemy of the Ghoorklias, whose 
power we have reduced, w r c may cal- 
culate upon his friendship ; and the 
facilities he appears recently to have 
afforded to Mr. Moorcroft, furnish a 
proof of his friendly disposition. 

Mr. Fraser represents the inhabi- 
tants of the hilly region generally as 
being “ in a semi-barbarous state, be- 
tween the complete savage ami that 
which, in consequence of a commen- 
cing intercourse with a civilized peo- 
ple, is just emerging from so gross a 
condition.” Their features, as w ell as 
those of the Ghoorklias, though dif- 
ferent in expression of countenance, 
bear generally a great resemblance to 
the Tartar or Chinese physiognomy. 
They are violent, cunning treacherous, 
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and -vindictiye;; ^ -The instances of 
individual hatred arid revenge are not 
less notorious than their universal pro- 
pensity to plunder and steal.” These 
characteristics are perhaps aggravated, 
certainly not ameliorated, by their sub- 
jection to Ghoorkhal tyranny. Some- 
times a purgannah or small district is 
inhabited by a bold, savage race of peo- 
ple, distinct in character from their 
neighbours, as that in the valley of 
Cota Nullah, noticed in p. 153. On 
the other hand, the natives of Kuna- 
war, a part of the state of Bischur, 
display an openness of countenance, a 
frankness of conduct, and courteous 
hospitality, which, and the instances 
of their honesty, Mr. F. remarks, it 
is delightful to record, “ among the 
wretched features of depravity and 
savageness which must be pourtrayed, 
in order to give a true delineation of 
the people of the country under re- 
view.” p. 265 . 

As might be expected from what 
we have said, there is a mixture in the 
language, manners, and customs of 
these people. They profess to be 
Hindoos, and they retain many of the 
Hindoo forms of worship, castes, and 
customs ; among which the suttee, or 
burning of widows, though rare, is not 
without example. Having no learned 
Brahmins among them, their tenets 
have been infected by Shamanism, the 
religion of Buddha, or the Lama, and 
adulterated with superstitions, the off- 
spring of gross ignorance. 

The Buddh or Lama faith (which is 
almost identical with that of Fo in 
China) prevails generally in Thibet, 
and is supposed to have been diffused, 
under various names, throughout a 
larger portion of the world than any 
other religion whatsoever. Some wri- 
ters (among them Sir Wm, Jones) have 
detected its traces in the mythologies 
of early Europe. The peculiarity of 
this religion is, that its observances ar c 
confined (in Thibet at least) to the 
clergy; the people not being required 
to concern themselves otherwise in it 
, than to maintain and revere their 


ministers. Those are a kind of monks, 
called Gelums or Gylongs, who reside 
in a state of celibacy in convents. 
Their devotional exercises consist in 
assembling together and singing, or 
rather bawling, and in a sort of me- 
chanical praying, namely, twirling what 
Major Turner calls “ whirligigs,” which 
are painted wheels or cylinders, with 
prayers inscribed on them in gilt 
letters. 

There is one custom among the hills 
of a very revolting kind, the existence 
of which we should have been disposed 
to doubt, had not Mr. Fraser dis- 
covered it in more than one part of 
his journey ; indeed Major Turner also 
speaks of it ' “ It is usual all over 
the country for the future husband to 
purchase his wife from her parents, 
and the sum thus paid varies of course 
with the rank of the purchaser. The 
customary charge to a common pea- 
sant or zemindar is from ten to twenty 
rupees. The difficulty of raising this 
sum, and the alleged expense of main- 
taining women, may in part account 
for, if it cannot excuse, a most dis- 
gusting usage, which is universal over 
the country. Three or four, or more 
brothers marry and cohabit with one 
woman, who is the wife of all : they 
are unable to raise the requisite sum 
individually, and thus club their shares, 
and buy this one common spouse,” p. 
20 G. No disputes arise in consequence 
of this extraordinary union ; the first- - 
born child, it seems, is considered the 
property of the eldest brother, the next 
of the second, and so on in succession. 
This custom, whatever be its cause, 
must have, and in fact has, a deplorable 
effect upon female manners. Whence 
can it have arisen ? The reasons as- 
signed by Mr. Fraser are not satisfac- 
tory. The expense of maintaining a 
wife cannot be a consideration, in a 
country where the women divide with 
the men even the labours of t.he field/ 
Polygamy does not exist to any extent, 
among the more opulent class of the/ 
people ; and they stoutly deny selling;:; 
their vyomen for slaves. Mr. Elphipr * 
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stone mentions* the ffict, that wives 
are purchased among the Afghans ; 


and records a custom there, whim- 
sical enough, but far less objectionable 
than the one just noticed. For cer- 
tain offences the law exacts from the 
family of the criminal a certain num- 
ber of young women to be given in 
marriage, as a compensation, to the 
aggrieved party and his relations. The 
expiation of a murder among the 
western Afghans is made by giving 
twelve young women, six with por- 
tions, and six without ; for cutting off 
a hand, an ear, or a nose, six women ; 
for a wound above the forehead, one 
woman, &c. 

A singular practice of the women 
towards their young children was ob- 
served by Mr. Fraser. In some straw 
huts built on a bank, above which a 
cold stream is led to water the fields, 
a small part of the water is conveyed 
through a hollow piece of bark into a 
small drain : “ the women bring their 
children to these huts, in the heat of 
the day, and having lulled them to 
sleep, and wrapt their bodies and feet 
in a blanket, they place them oil a 
small bench or tray horizontally, in 
such a way that the water shall fall 
upon tlie crown of the head, just 
keeping the whole top wet with the 
stream.’* 

Among the disorders prevalent in 
the hill country, the goitre , or glandu- 
lar swelling in the throat, common in 
the mountainous parts of Europe, is 
extremely frequent. " It might be too 
much to say, that every second person 
seen was thus diseased ; but the suf- 
ferers were certainly very numerous.” 
The cause of this complaint is not yet 
ascertained. The natives say it is 
hereditary ; and Mr. F. saw traces of 
it in infants of very tender age. The 
cure consists in cutting out the wen, 
which it appears completely succeeds. 

The information afforded by Mr. 
Fraser upon the different branches of 


* Account of the kingdom of Caubul, vol. i. 


natural history is scanty, for a reason 
already given. The frequency of this 
deficiency, in persons who have pub- 
lished travels in India, would lead us 
to imagine, what we hope is not true, 
that the study of botany, geology, and 
mineralogy, is not much cultivated in 
our eastern empire. Mr. F. appears 
to have confounded (in p. 433) the 
rhubarb of our gardens with the rheum 
pahnatum, or medicinal plant; the 
former of which has exactly the cha- 
racter of that species he met with, 
which appeared to him “ different from 
that of our gardens at home.” A 
wild variety of the cinnamon or cassia 
tree (a species of l aurus ), called tez- 
puttali, was observed growing on the 
faces of the hills ; its flavour was very 
powerful. The leaves ami roots of this 
plant are more fragrant than its bark, 
which is weak in flavour, and soon loses 
its aromatic properties. The former 
constitute an article of commerce ill 
the peninsula of India, under the name 
of lauzpaut , or malabathrum leaf, and 
have been brought to this country. 
The mimosa catechu , from which the 
terra japonica is prepared (not India 
rubber , as Mr. Murray supposes,* con- 
founding it perhaps with caoutchouc ), 
grows to the north-eastward, though 
not observed by Mr. Fraser. In ad- 
dition to the trees before-named, and 
others known in Europe, he observed 
the toom, see-soo ( dalbergia ), and 
saul (shorca robusia ), to which he 
might have joined the teak ( tectona 
grandis) : a profusion of this valuable 
timber is found in the extensive forests 
of Nepal. 

The animals Mr. Fraser mentions 
are few. The yak or Tartarian ox {bos 
grunniens , so called from the peculiar 
noise it utters), abounds throughout 
the hilly regions. It is valuable as a 
beast of burthen, and its flowing silky 
tail forms the chowri, or whisk of India. 
He heard of the tiger from the na- 
tives, but it is probable they spoke of 


* Historical Account of Discoveries and travels 
in Asia, vol. ». p. 47*. 
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a different animal. Game is plentiful, 
particularly the chuccores, or hill par- 
tridges. He describes also a pheasant 
of extraordinary beauty, called rutnall, 
and in the higher regions mondl : “ the 
body of the male is of an intensely 
dark glossy blue, the neck and breast 
are splendid, like those of a peacock, 
with varying purple, green, and gold : 
on the head he carries a crest of seve- 
ral feathers, which form a brilliant, 
changeable plume; when dying, his 
bach, uncovered by his wings, is white, 
and he spreads a large tail of ruddy 
brown feathers.” The cuckoo is met 
with, and called by the same name. 

That curious animal, the musk-deer 
(called here custorec), has become 
scarce, especially between the Sutlej 
and Alacnunda (branch of the Gan- 
ges); for whenever one is seen on a 
hill, the whole country turns out to 
hunt him down. He inhabits the most 
difficult parts, removed from heat and 
the haunts of man. Mr. Fraser’s de- 
scription of the animal agrees tolerably 
well with that given in Tavernier, and 
affords another proof of the general 
accuracy of that traveller, when he did 
not open his ears to the tales repeat- 
ed to him by lest vieilles gens da pais . 

Mr. F. describes the horns of a 
singular animal, resembling both the 
goat and the deer, and infers from 
their dimensions, that it must be of 
considerable size. The name of this 
strange animal, he says, is hurrl. 
We are somewhat surprised he should 
not have been aware, that it is doubt- 
less the same which Mr. Moorcroft 
describes, under the name of baral, as 
having an affinity both to the deer and 
the sheep, forming, as it were, a link 
between them. The horns, he states, 
weigh at least fifty or sixty pounds. 
Mr. Colebrooke suggests it is the ovis 
Ammon, 

Upon reaching the Jumna* on his 
return, our traveller was seized with a 
desire of visiting those holy places of 
t Hindoo pilgrimage, the sources of the 
Ganges. He followed the course of 
the river till he reached Jumnotrce, 


its birthplace, situated at the foot of 
the vast Bunderpooch, which forms 
the centre of a kind of gigantic amphi- 
theatre. 

“ 'Die spot,” he observes, “which obtains 
tlic name of Jimmotree, is in fact very 
little below the place where the various 
small streams formed on the mountain’s 
brow, by the melting of many masses of 
snow unite in one, and fall into a basin 
below. To this basin, however, there is 
no access, for immediately above this spot 
the rocks again close over the stream, and 
though not so lofty as those below, they 
interpose a complete bar to further pro- 
gress in the bed of the torrent ; a mass of 
snow too had fallen from above, at the 
farther extremity of this pass, under which 
the river runs. Between the two banks 
the view is closed by the breast of the 
mountain, which is of vivid green from per- 
petual moisture, and is furrowed by time 
and the torrents into numberless ravines ; 
and down these ravines are seen trickling 
the numerous sources of tliis branch of the 
Jumna. Above this green bank, rugged, 
bare, and dark rocky cliffs arise, and the 
deep calm beds and cliffs of snow, tower- 
ing above all, finish the picture. Noble 
rocks of varied hues and forms, crowned 
with luxuriant dark foliage, and tfcc stream 
foaming from rock to rock, forms a fore- 
ground not unworthy of it,” p. 428, 

Various streams of warm water 
spring from the rocks near the spots 
where the bathings or ablutions arc 
performed. The snow lies in some 
places to the south-east, “ smooth, 
hard, unbroken, and glittcringly white ; 
in other places it is cut into deep ra- 
vines, or fallen into precipices of great 
height, and here and there much dis- 
coloured as with dust.” The same 
disposition of the abrupt and craggy 
faces* of the hills to point to the N.E. 
and N., as has been noticed already, 
became exceedingly distinct as they ap- 
proached the high peaks of the snowy 
range. 

From hence he proceeded to Gan- 
gotrec, the source of the Bhaginittce, 
by the shortest, but most dangerous 
road, in opposition to the earnest en- 
treaties of his native attendants, whiose 
stories of a “ poisoned atmosphere* 1 
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Oonta Gunga, and pursuing a S.E. the gigantic peaks of Roodroo Himala. 
course, he reached the Bhecm-kc-gadh, Wc have not space for the description 
one of the tributary streams of the of this dread abode of Hindoo mvtho- 


Jumna. Though all around the coun- 
try seemed deserted, and no trace of 
man appeared, the hills were “ par- 
ticularly verdant,” the pasture “ won- 
derfully rich,” and the flower-tribes 
various and abundant. The journey 
soon became difficult and painful, over 
snow and loose slippery stones ; and 
the coolies complained heavily of the 
“ poisoned wind,” till they arrived at 
Caiah-kc-kanta, where the descent 
commences. They reached the Bha- 
giruttee at the village of Soohke, and 
crossed it on a slight wooden bridge. 
At the village of Dundee, farther along 
its banks, lie made inquiry respecting 
the roads, said to diverge towards 
Buddrcc-nnth, Kcdar-nath, &c. ; and 
to pervade the snowy range in many 
directions towards Bischur,and even to 
the Chinese territories, none of which 
would appear to be very practicable. 

Leaving most of his attendants (and 
all who were Mussclmauns) at this 
place, they set off* for Gangotree, dis- 
tance full twelve cos, at seven in the 
morning. At fihyram Ghauttcc the 
Bhagiruttce divides into two branches ; 
the subordinate stream (though equal 
in size to the other, and coming from 
a more remote source) called Jhan- 
nevic, joining it from the north-east. 
Both streams ran in chasms, deep, 
narrow, and rugged. Between them is 
a lofty crag, equal in height and savage 
aspect to those which tower on either 
side. The foaming stream, the brown 
splintered crags, and the blasted pines 
starting from their fissures, form a 
frightful scene, which Mr. F. says, 
no description can ever reach. The 
confluences of streams, called praya- 
gas, are well known to be considered 
holy by the Hindoos ; and here, in a 
sequestered spot, using much caution 
to avoid being carried into the stream, 
the party bathed. After subduing the 
obstacles of a difficult and hazardous 
path, they reached Gangotree, cn- 
jimtic Jount'-rlSip. 7 6. 


logy, and its holiest shrine of worship, 
and nuisl refer our readers to chapter 28 
of the work. Want of time unfortu- 
nately prevented our traveller from 
persisting in his attempt to explore the 
actual source of this mighty river. 
Lie was, therefore, forced to acquiesce 
in the stat ciucnt of his attendant pundit, 
confirmed by his own observation as 
far as it went : “ the source,” he ob- 
serves, “ is not more than five miles 
horizontal distance from the temple 
( of Gangotree), and in a direction south- 
east 85° nearly ; and beyond this place 
it is, in all probability, chiefly supplied 
by the melting of the great bosom of 
snow which terminates the valley, and 
which lies between the peaks of the 
great mountain above-mentioned.” 

Wc have now the fable amply refuted 
of the rock in the form of a cow, with 
the stream gushing from its mouth, 
which acquired a new authority from 
the report of Captain Webb’s moon- 
shi, who, we now suspect, proceeded 
no farther than the rock interposed be- 
tween the Bhagiruttce and Jhanncvie, 
which his superstitious or terrified 
fancy might as easily have metamor- 
phosed into a whale.* 

Mr. Fraser accounts for the snow not 
resting in this place, notwithstanding 
its elevation, from the heat of the sun’s 
rays reflected from the rocks : this rea- 
son may be true , if it be not founded 
upon the erroneous supposition, that the 
direct rays of the sun, not the caloric 
radiated from the earth, cause the heat 
of the atmosphere. Another circum- 
stance discovered by Mr. F. which, in 
our opinion, strongly marks his proxi- 
mity to the source of the river, was 
its frequent and sudden increase and 
decrease, which the pundit announced 

* It is true, he represents the rock as only two 
or three paces wide, and five long, and the depth 
of the water small \ but it is more charitable to 
suppose he was mistaken, than that be strove to 
deceive. J*. 

Vol. XIII. 3 A * 
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to be a proof of the Deity’s favour to- 
wards the British nation, but which 
our traveller properly refers to the 
occasional melting of the surrounding 
snow. 

On his return along the Bhngiruttec 
Mr. Fraser visited Ba rail at, and exa- 
mined the celebrated trisool or tri- 
dent, described by Messrs. Rapcr and 
Webb, bearing inscriptions in unknown 
characters. He repassed the Deyrah 
Dhoon, and emerged from the hills 
through the Teeree pass (Keerec in 
the chart), 30th July 1815. 

We intend now to take our leave of 
Mr. Fraser, of whom wc have little to 
say in the shape of censure. A few 
inadvertencies appear in his Journal, 
but these are too trifling to be noticed. 
We would recommend to him, should 
his work be reprinted, a uniform mode 
of writing proper names. Scarcely 
a single name of a place is spelt the 
same way in his book and in his map. 
The deviations in the latter arc ob- 
viously, in some cases, the error of the 
engraver. In the former, we have met 
with the same word differently spelt 
in the course of three lines. Wc are 
not so squeamish as to quarrel with a 
writer for using wuzzeer for vizier , or 
naioaub for nabob , but he should, at 
least, be consistent with himself. 

Wc may be expected to say some- 
thing upon the question regarding the 
height of the Himalaya mountains : but 
as Mr. Fraser has been enabled to add 
little or nothing to our former stock of 
information on this point, wc do not 
feel disposed to break a lance in the 
causa either of Mr. Colebrooko or the 
Quarterly Reviewers.* The parties 
differ very widely in their estimates. 
The latter are disposed to think that 
these mountains arc not superior in 
height to the Cordilleras of the Andes ; 


* Those who arc anxious to examine this sub. 
jeet, will find all that has yet been written upon 
it comprehended in the 13 th vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, the 17th vol. of the Quarterly Review, 
and two papers (apparently the production of 
Mr. Colcbrookc), published more recently in the 
6th and 7th vols. of the Quarterly Journal of Lite- 
rature, &c» 


whilst, on the other hand, Mr. Webb 
at first calculated the height of Dha- 
walagiri, the loftiest peak of the Hima- 
laya then discovered, at 27,650 feet 
above the level of the sea, which was 
afterwards reduced by Mr. Colebrooke 
to 20,862 feet. Janmnavatari (the 
Bunderpooch of Mr. Fraser) is exhibit- 
ed by Mr. C. at 25,500 feet, w hich our 
author, who looked at it with reference 
to this measurement, thinks is greatly 
exaggerated. Some little approxima- 
tion has been obtained in consequence 
of a very laborious survey of the Hima- 
laya country by Captain Webb, a co- 
pious abstract of which has appeared 
in the sixth vol. of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal. It will there be seen, that the 
highest peak (not named, hut number- 
ed 14 in the paper), in lat. 30* 21' 
51, 7" N., and long. 79 y 48' 39, 6"E., 
reaches the height of 25,009 feet only, 
geometrically taken. Further light 
will soon be diffused on this matter, by 
a paper laid before the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta in February 1821, being an 
account of the trigonometrical and 
astronomical operations for determining 
the heights and positions of the princi- 
pal peaks of these mountains, situated 
between the latitudes of 31* 53' 10" 
and 30* 18' 30"N.,and the longitudes 
77° 34' 04" and 79* 57' 22" E., by 
Capt.Uodgson and Lieut. Herbert. The 
highest of the snowy peaks, within the 
limits of the survey, appears to be 
25,589 feet, and the lowest 16,043 
feel above the level of the sea ; and 
there are twenty peaks stated to he 
more elevated than Chimborazo, the 
loftiest summit of the Andes. It will, 
probably appear, that the reasoning 
founded upon a supposed analogy be- 
tween physical appearances in this 
region and the American mountains is 
fallacious. The old continent is genc- 
„ rplly warmer than the new ; large de- 
serts of sand must nourish and retain 
the heat, whose rays will be prolonged 
to a greater elevation ; and hcncc the 
line of perpetual congelation, upon 
which the theories adverse to the 
large altitudes have chiefly rested, is 
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assumed at a height inferior to the 
true one. On the other hand, the 
chances of error arising from the un- 
certainty of the barometer, the distance 
at which some of the angles have been 
taken, and terrestrial refraction, di- 
minish in proportion to the number 
of experiments made. We expect 
• fuller information upon this and other 
subjects connected with the geography 
of this country, from Mr, Moorcroft, 
whose progress we shall now attempt 
to trace, from the few statements 
which have reached ns.* 

This gentleman is accompanied by 
Mecr Izzut Oollah, a very intelligent 
native of # Delhi, and now an expe- 
rienced traveller, since he attended 
Mr. M. in his former journey to Lake 
Manassarowar, and had previously 
visited Yarkund and Cashgar, to pur- 
chase horses for the Company’s stud. 
He was also serviceable to Mr. El phi n- 
stonc, who, in his work, speaks very 
highly of his character. 

It appears, that in the month of 
Nov. or Dee. 1819, Mr. Moorcroft en- 
tered the hill country through the old 
Neetce pass, intending to advance 
upon the Sutlej, and follow that river 
to Beckur or Shipke. His motive for 
preferring this unfrequented route, to 
the more direct road by Soobathoo and 
Kotgurh, through Kunawar, was to 
avoid a contact with the Ludakecs, on 
the frontiers, who are jealous of the 
intrusion of strangers. He was, how- 
ever, defeated in his object by physi- 
cal obstacles, and it appears he turned 
off to Buddree-nath (source of the 
Alaenunda), and surveyed the sur- 
rounding country, the interesting 
abode of Brahminical faith. 

At Pancliesar, a dependency of Bud- 
dre-nath, and midway between the 
temple and Johsi-nath, he discovered 
some plates of copper, with inscriptions 
in a character unknown to the pundits 
of the place. It will afford us a pretty 
good evidence of the conciliatory and 


* Among which are several communications in 
the Calcutta Journal. 


persuasive powers of Mr. Moorcroft, 
by which we understand he has else- 
where profited, and which is so es- 
sential to the success of an object like 
his, that he was able to prevail upon 
the pundits to T part with these tablets, 
in order that they might be sent to 
Calcutta and decyphcrcd, if possible, 
under his guarantee that they should 
be returned. Mr. M. expected that 
these documents would diffuse some 
light upon the history of this place, 
and the tenets of the Hindoo or 
Buddha faith : but it has turned out 
otherwise; for a letter read 17th 
February 1821, before the Asiatic 
Society, from Capt. W. Price, contains 
a translation of these inscriptions, the 
language of which is pure Sanscrit, of 
the Devanagari character, varying from 
that now in use, and remarkable for 
the uncommon form of some of the 
consonants, and the unusual method of 
marking the vowels; They appear to 
be merely royal edicts declaratory of a 
donation of lands, and dated about the 
same period.* The inscriptions have 
been carefully copied, and the plates 
returned to the pundits according to 
agreement. 

Recommencing his journey, Mr. M. 
passed the Deyrah Dhoon, where 
he was seen in February 1820, and 
afterwards at Nairn, skirting the moun- 
tains by Pinjore ; and he intimated, by 
a letter from Belaspore, his intention 
of crossing the river Sutlej, and pro- 
ceeding northward. Three days’ jour- 
ney from Belaspore, at a place called 
Mundee, he was stopped by a Sihk 
Sirdar, who treated him with civility, 
but refused to let him pass without 
the permission of Runjeet Sing, whose 
authority extends, it appears, over this 
mountainous district. This obstacle 
obliged him to visit Lahore, where he 
remained for a considerable time on the 
best possible terms with Runjeet, from 

* •• In the 2 1 st year of the reign of Pravarddah 
Mana Vijarya, on the light fortnight of the month 
M ugh a Pijaca, distributor of the King’s donation, 
wrote this by order of Argata, superintendent of 
the affairs of war and peace, and Ganga Bhadra 
engraved it with a style or chisel »” 

3 AS 
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whom he eventually obtained not 
merely permission to proceed, but ex- 
emption from duty on his goods. Dur- 
ing his stay at this place and Uinritsur, 
he was usefully employed in collecting 
vocabularies of the mountain dialects, 
some characters of which he trans- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society. 

On the 2d August 1820 he arrived 
at Sutanpoor, the capital of Koloo, 
with a number of begars laden with 
specimens of our manufactures, whence 
he departed on the 10th along the 
Beas (Hyphasis), assending the base of 
the Himalaya, crossing the Chunab or 
Chunder-baga (Acessines) by a jhoola, 
and arrived (21st Aug.) at Tundee, in 
the rajship of Lakoul, from whence a 
note w as received from him, dated 20th 
of that month. Quitting this place, he 
passed through a country diversified 
by desolate and cultivated districts, in 
the course of which lie crossed the 
mountains at a great elevation, and 
reached Leh or Ludak on the 24th 
September. His approach to the 
capital, attendedby a numerous cortege, 
seems to have alarmed the Raja. At 
Gyah, the first cultivated place in the 
province, he forbade their advance, but 
afterwards consented to it, and they 
were suffered to enter Leh, not without 
being interrogated by the Raja’s officers 
a few stages off*. On the 1st October, 
Mr. Moorcroft had an interview with 
Kaloon, the minister, w ho is invested 
with the supreme power at Ludak. Here 
he remained a long time, purchasing 
shawl wool (some maunds of which lie 
has sent to Calcutta), endeavouring to 
establish a factory there, and making 
arrangements for his further progress. 
On the 1st January 1821 he was still 
at Leh, attended by a personal guard 
often or twelve soldiers, perfectly well, 
waiting supplies of money, on receipt 
of which he was to set out for Yar- 
kund. llis companion, Meer Izzut, 
had facilitated his journey thither by 
friends at Yarkund. He has since then 
been met by a Kunawaree, between 
that place and Leh, at a village called 
Emee (probably the Huraee mention- 


ed by Mr. Fraser, p. 287), and there is 
every reason to hope that he has suc- 
ceeded in reaching, if not entering, 
Cashgar. 

About the middle of December 1820, 
two natives of Nahn, who had accompa- 
nied Mr. M., and brought certificates 
of their discharge dated by him 6th 
October, at Leh, returned by Cash- * 
mere, and arrived at the British post 
of Soobathoo. Their statement adds 
little to what we have recorded, except 
the inconveniences sustained by the 
travellers, during the rainy season, 
whilst crossing the rugged district of 
Mundee. In this lofty region the 
clouds rest upon the summits of the 
mountains, and a travellef* passing 
through them, leaves a track behind 
him like the w ake of a ship. The beard 
and clothes arc shrouded in a spangled 
robe of vapour, appearing like drops of"' 
frozen dew, and if the sun shine, they 
reflect tints more brilliant than the 
colours of the rainbow’. The country 
was thinly peopled: wild pigeons, hares, 
and chuccores, were the only animals 
seen, and the crops of wheat, barley, 
and zoe, or ooa, were backward. 

We have before observed that Leh 
is in nominal submission to the Chi- 
nese. Whilst Cashmere was subject 
to the Caubul government, Ludak was 
considered tributary to it ; but since 
its conquest by Runjeet Sing, Ludak 
appears to have maintained a kind of 
independence ; though, in October 
1819, a wakeel was dispatched by the 
Silik chief to Leh, to demand tribute. 
The fact seems to be, that this pro- 
vince, surrounded by rival states of 
some strength, and defended by its 
rugged frontiers, enjoys a real inde- 
pendence, at the expense of a few oc- 
casional presents. The inhabitants arc 
of the Tartar race ; and its climate, 
owing to the elevation of the country, 
is so severe, that Mr. Moorcroft and 
his suite, during their stay, were 
obliged ,to clothe themselves in furs. 
Winter is consequently reckoned the 
most convenient season for travelling 
from Ludak to Cashgar, as the rivers 
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and streams, at other periods strong 
and rapid, arc then frozen. 

Whilst this sheet was passing the 
press, a Calcutta journal reached us 
containing an extract of a letter, from 
Mecr Izzut Oollah, to a friend at 
Delhi, dated 3d June 1821, from 
whence it appears that the travellers 
were still at Leh, and had succeeded 
in effecting a commercial arrangement 
with the Ludak government advanta- 
geous to British interests. On the 3d 
May, a written agreement was drawn 
out between the Rajah, Kaloon, his 
minister, and lieutenant, and other 
chiefs of Ludak on the one part, and 
Mr. Moorcroft on the other, to this 
purpose : rt That the English were to 
have free ingress and egress to and 
from the country; and that when 
other people or merchants pay thir- 
teen rupees of duty per horse load, 
the English should pay only ten ru- 
pees ; but that English gentlemen or 
merchants never bring more than fifty 
soldiers with them, and that no in- 
jurious effects arise to Ludak from 
this act.” Mcer Izzut states, “ that 
this agreement is made by Mr. Moor- 
croft for British merchants, and not on 
account of the British government.” 
He intimates that they are preparing 
for Yarkund, and that he is to precede 
Mr. M. in order to make arrange- 
ments with the governor of Yarkund, 
or the chief of Khutae, for his admis- 
sion there. In the event of any im- 
pediment arising, the traveller will 
proceed by Surquol to Quoqnn, &c. 
He adds that, even at the period of 
his writing, it froze at Leh during 
flight, and that they had not thrown 
off* their fur dresses. 

The commercial advantages which 
may accrue from an extensive in- 
tercourse with the vast tracts of 
country which these discoveries are 
opening to us, naturally occur as the 
next subject of consideration. Here, 
however, we are stopped by our igno- 
rance of geographical details, the situ- 
ation of towns, the courses of the dis- 
tant streams, the roads or practicable 
roiges for the conveyance of merchan- 


dize, in the absence of which our poli- 
tical relations with these countries 
would necessarily be limited. That 
there are cities and states existing 
throughout these remote regions, the 
names of which have not reached us, 
perhaps of great commercial impor- 
tance, cannot he doubted. From two 
natives of Bootan, whom Mr. Fraser 
met at the village of Dural lee, ho 
heard of a considerable town, situated 
on a plain, called Chaprung, the resi- 
dence of a chief or Raja, whom they 
called a Soobadar, at a month’s jour- 
ney from their village (Chounsah), 
which was at the same distance from 
Gangotrce. On the road from Cha- 
prung to Gara or Gar tope is Tilling, 
a place of much importance, where 
a grand lama resides. They related 
a singular custom prevailing at Cha- 
prung, which is described as a large, 
populous place: when a man of pro- 
perty dies, they bruise the hotly, hones 
and all, to pieces, and form it into 
halls, which they give to a sort of 
kites to devour — sacred birds kept by 
the lamas. Poorer people are buried 
or thrown into the rivers. 

A commercial demand throughout 
this region would extend lo almost 
every species of British manufacture. 
Our woollens and hardware would be 
in particular request. The returns 
arc more difficult to enumerate. Hor- 
ses and cattle from Upper Tartary; 
borax, musk, and the valuable wool of 
the shawl-goat, from the Undes (as 
Mr. Moorcroft terms the natives of 
the table-land between the Hima- 
laya and Cailas), and from Thibetian 
Tartary, which would provide our 
manufacturers with anew material for 
the exercise of their skill and inge- 
nuity. Some difficulty might be found 
in procuring the latter commodity, the 
monopoly of which is so strict, that 
Mr. Moorcroft was informed by the 
Deba whom he met, in his former jour- 
ney, at Gartopc, that if the Govern- 
ment of Lassa knew he sold any of 
that article except to the Ludakecs, 
he would lose his head. Our manu- 
facturers will perhaps find the diifi- 
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culty still greater of rivalling the ex- 
quisite productions of Cashmere, which 
place supplies the whole world with 
shawls, giving activity to 16,000 looms, 
and employing in the process nearly 
50,000 men. The progress in making 
these articles is so slow, that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strachey’s report, not more 
than 80,000 shawls, on an average, arc 
manufactured in one year. According 
to Forster, goods are obliged to be 
transp orted to and from the secluded 
valley of Kashmcre by human labour. 

The Kunawarese, whose acquaint- 
ance with these parts is very exten- 
sive, carry on a considerable traffic 
with Kashmcre, Ludak and Yarkund. 
The route they follow is through the 
dominions of . Runjcct Sing, by Su- 
tanpoor, apparently the same as Mr. 
Moorcroft has traversed. Mr. Fraser 
thinks it to be perfectly practicable to 
make roads along the Sutlej to Ram- 
pore, the capital of Bischur (once the 
entrepot for the traffic of Ilindoostan, 
and the produce of Cashmere, Ludak, 
Bootan, Cashgar, Yarkund, &c.) and 
from Ramporc to Soongnam, by which 
a passage through the Sikh territories 
might be avoided, and the productions 
of those states, and all Chinese Tar- 
tary, find their way unrestrained into 
Hindoostan. 

A great facility is afforded to the 
traffic of the various nations and peo- 
ple in these quarters by the periodical 
fairs, many of which arc held at the 
prayagas and other holy places of the 
Hindoo faith, where people of every 
rank, sex, and age assemble from the 
remotest parts, ostensibly for religious 
purposes. Of this description is the 


annual fair held «in the month of 
March, at Haridwar, near to where the 
streams of the Ganges unite on the 
southern side of the mountains. Capt. 
Hardwickc was present at this fair in 
1796, and Messrs. Raper and Webb 
in 1808. The former estimates the 
concourse at two millions, or two 
millions and a-hnlf of people : the lat- 
ter, who were struck with the im- 
mense commerce carried on, state that 
all the productions of India seemed 
deposited there as in one vast maga- 
zine. Both these visits, it is true, 
happened at the duodccei uial period, 
when the fair is more sacred and more 
resorted to than usual. Three grand 
fairs are held at Lch, where there is 
an immense resort of Tartars, Musscl- 
mauns, Cashmcrians, and natives of the 
Punjaub. At Gara or Gartope, a 
place of no great importance, being 
merely a summer tented community, 
in the valley of the Ekungchao, a 
metah or fair is held, chiefly for shawl- 
wool, for which this place is, perhaps, 
a greater emporium than Lull itself. 
Chinese, and even Russian merchants, 
visit this mart: the latter arc said to 
come on horseback, in calilas of five 
or six hundred. 

• We have only, in conclusion, to 
express our earnest wishes that we 
may shortly be enabled to communicate 
further information respecting this in- 
teresting portion of the globe, not 
only from the enterprizing traveller 
wc have adverted to, but from others 
who are endeavouring to gain pas- 
sages across the snowy range, from the 
advanced British stations at the foot of 
the first barrier. • 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A Description of Specimens collected on 
a Journey front Delhi to Bombay, by 
". .. j?. Fraser , Esq* 

Tjie distance from Delhi to Bombay is 
about 720 English miles, but the author's 
deviations from tfu? immediate route make 


bis course amount to not less than 1,000 
miles. He apologizes for the incomplete- 
ness of his collection, and the accom- 
panying memoir, by stating the difficulties 
which attended the conveyance of speci- 
mens, unfavourable, and other circum- 
stances. 

states, generally known, 
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that the central part of India, north of 
the Nurbuddah, and between that river 
and the valley of the Jumna and Ganges, 
rises gradually from north to south, abrupt- 
ly from the west, and irregularly from 
the eastward, so as to form a sort of pla- 
teau, the southern portion of which, in 
the province of Matira, is elevated about 
1,600 or l r 700 feet above the Nurbuddah, 
and about 2,000 feet above the sea. The 
present memoir relates principally to the 
western and north-western portion of this 
elevated tract. 

The city of Delhi is placed upon a 
rocky ridge, about 120 feet in height, 
close to the river Jumna, and on the 
north-eastern verge of the plateau just 
described. The most northern point of 
the hilly region is at Tooham, south of 
Hansee, about ninety miles north .of west 
from Delhi. This hill, which *s about 
700 feet in height, is composed of granite. 
The hilly country is terminated on the 
north-west, by a long range of hills, which 
skirts immediately the great western plain, 
of which the sandy desert forms the prin- 
cipal portion. 

The northern part of the tract described 
by the author is composed entirely of pri- 
mary rocks, which are succeeded on the 
south by a very extensive trap formation, 
stretching down the west of the peninsula, 
as far south as the neighbourhood of Goah, 
a distance of more than 500 miles. The 
extent of the trap formation to the east- 
ward is not yet known ; but the author 
supposes the primary rocks to be con- 
tinued southwards, through the whole of 
the peninsula to Cape Cormorin. 

At Delhi the rock is quartz, and the 
same substance occupies a very large por- 
tion of the surface, to the south and 
west, constituting apparently the upper 
part of the mountainous tract, and fre- 
quently assuming the form of sharp insu- 
lated peaks, called by the natives “ tlanls 
or teeth, which are described as being in 
oncplacc “of pure white, and glittering like 
snow.” Other, primary rocks, granite, 
gneiss, mica slate, and day slate, and in 
a few places granular limestone, are occa- 
sionally observed. 

Dolomite, of a bluish grey Colour, is 
commonly used for building in the vici- 
nity of Ambire and Tayporc, and the 
white marble of Mokranna, about thirty- 
five miles north of Ajmerc, is remarkable 
over all this part of India. 

About fourteen miles west of Ajmerc, 
the primary tract is succeeded by a country 
comparatively plain ; from within which, 
the primary range is seen extending to 
a considerable distance towards the north 
and to the west of the south. This plain 
is diversified by sand-hills, with clay iu 
the hollows between them, and occasion- 
ally by barren high banks of hard clay 
mixed with “ kunken ,” a term applied 
by to a peculiar sort of calca- 


reous* concretion, which he has not de- 
scribed in detail. The basis of the flat 
country seems to he sandstone of several 
varieties, but in general of a dull reddish 
hue : the beds sometimes rising into hills 
300 or 400 feet in height. In several 
places all the buildings are formed of this 
reddish stone, and it colours all the 
water in the tanks. The sand appears 
to have been formed of the detritus of 
this rock. 

Within the flat country, north and west 
of the primary mountains, many salt lakes 
occur ; one of which, that of Sambur, 
north-west of Jayporc, supplies nearly the 
whole of Upper India with salt ; the waters 
becoming impregnated during the rainy 
season to such a degree, that when flic 
lake dries up, the salt is found crystallized 
in abundance under the mud which it 
deposits. 

'Flie hills about Joudpoor, the most wes- 
tern point to which the author's course ex- 
tended, occupy a considerable space to 
the north, west, and south of that, place, 
and are of very di Heron t appearance from 
those above described. They consist of 
chiystonc porphyry, which appears to re- 
pose on the sandstone. 

In returning towards the south-east, 
“ dental ed peaks” of quartz were seen 
about Pahloe, and the country became 
more fertile ; and in crossing the moun- 
tainous range already mentioned, about 
seventy miles south of the neighbourhood of 
Ajmere, the rocks were still found to be 
principally quartz, the peaks of which 
rose to about 2,000 to 2, 5(H) feet above 
the plains to the west. The plateau in 
general in this place being about 700 to 
1,000 feet above the country immediately 
on the south. 

About Odeypoor the quartz lies upon 
reddish granite, which continues for some 
miles to the east, and is succeeded by alow 
range of quartz, extending to iifty or six- 
ty miles from Odeypoor ; after which no 
more primary substances were seen. Beds 
of compact limestone occur just belinSr 
this quartz range, and occupy apparently 
a tract of considerable extent in the vici- 
nity of Ney mutch. 

In this vicinity also, low hills, like ar- 
tificial mounds, are observed ; the com- 
mencement of the extensive basaltic dis- 
trict already mentioned, which in its pro- 
gress to the south, rises into numerous 
summits of remarkable structure and ap- 
pearance. Die upper part of the heights 
is generally perpendicular, with a rapid 
slope beneath : and the faces of the hills, 
which in some instances, rise to the height 
of 1,600 feet, are divided by parallel ami 
horizontal beds of basalt alternating with 
amygdaloid, which abounds in zeolite. 
In one place, about fifteen or sixteen such 
beds were distinctly observable. 

A small hill near the bank of the Nur- 
butldah is crowned witlr basaltic columns, 
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and less distinct appearances of the* same 
kind were seen in other places. In one 
case, the basaltic rock was traversed by 
a dyke of very compart texture, resem- 
bling lydianstone. 

The immediate bed of the Nurbuddah 
consists of basalt; but in the valley to the 
north of the river, a granitic compound, 
gneiss, and clay slate, were found in si/u s 
the last in vertical strata ranging about 
N.W. and S.E. 

The town of Baug, at a short distance 
from tlie river, is built on horizontal beds 
of sandstone and the route, for six or 
eight miles, was over rocks of the same 
kind, of various shades of colour, red, 
yellow, and white, disposed in strata. In 
several of the hills a bed of compact yellow- 
ish-grey limestone, containing caves, was 


observed above the sandstone, and imme- 
diately beneath the soil, resembling the 
limestone of Neymutcli, already men- 
tioned, about 140 miles to the north. 

The trap range, south of the Nurbuddah, 
is of bolder features, but of tlie same ma- 
terials and structure with that above de- 
scribed. Similar rocks were found along 
the route through the Candeish, a low 
tract surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains ; and the appearance and geological 
structure of tlie heights in all the parts of 
the country agree precisely with those of 
the ghauts that bound the table land of 
the peninsula to ihe westward, the sin- 
gular forms of which have frequently at- 
tracted the observation of travellers. — d li- 
mits of Philosophy, No. XV. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, March 15, 1 822. 


BOARD OF CONTROL. 

After a pause of some minutes, 

Mr. Crcevey addressed the House to the 
following effect : — “ 1 now rise, Sir, for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the 
House to the present state of a great public 
office ; I mean the Board of Control, or 
the Board of Commissioners for managing 
the Affairs of India. ( Hear /) I have 
more than once observed upon the defec- 
tive constitution of this Board ; but it has 
been my fate to observe upon it without 
effect. But as material alterations have 
been made in it, and as a new set of Com- 
missioners have been recently appointed, I 
am induced to think this a favourable time 
again to bring this celebrated Board once 
more under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. And on entering upon this subject 
my first care will be to call the attention 
of the House to the original formation of 
this Board, and then to draw a parallel 
between its present condition and what it 
was at that period. Every body who is at 
all acquainted with the history of this 
country for the last forty years, must be aware 
of the great difference of opinion which 
always subsisted between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, as to the management of the 
affairs of India. It is well known, that 
finally Mr. Pitt’s system prevailed ; and 
that it is to him we owe the present Board 
of Control. But I beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the principles upon 
which that Board was founded by Mr. 
Pitt. In the year 1784 a sort of agree- 
ment first took place between the India 
Company and the country as to the Go- 
vernment of India. It was then thought 
proper to appoint a Committee of Privy 
Councillors for the management of the af- 
fairs of India; and Mr. Pitt, in bringing 
the subject under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, said that it w as a great pleasure to 
him to be enabled to state that this esta- 
blishment would be attended with no ex- 
penses to the country; that several lion. 
Gentlemen would gratuitously discharge 
the duties of Commissioners ; that there 
was to be no charge, no salaries, no pa- 
tronage; and that though liis own time 
was much occupied in the business of his 
office, he would gladly lend his assistance 
to the Commissioners ; Mr. Pitt in every 
respect fulfilling his promise; and this 
.Commission lasted, unaltered, nine years ; 
that is, from 1784, when it was first form- 
ed, until 1793. As Mr. Pitt had pre- 
dicted, the constitution of this Board, 
during nine years, was unaccompanied by 
salaries, either to himself or to the other 
Asiatic Jvurn . — No. 76. 


gentlemen who had taken upon themselves 
the functions of its Commissioners. In 
1793, when a new constitution of the 
Board took place, a different compact or 
agreement was entered into between the 
East- India Company and the jmblic. The 
bill which had been originally introduced 
by Mr. Pitt fell into the hands of the late 
Lord Melville, and it was on that occa- 
sion, Sir, that, the first departure took 
place from tills unpaid, romantic system. 
{A laugh /) Lord Melville procured a 
clause to be inserted in this bill, by which 
the Kast-India Company agreed to pay 
annually lb', (XX) /. to the Board of Con- 
trol. ( Hear ! ) Of this sum .'>,000/. was to 
go to three Commissioners, who were to 
be appointed by the Crown. Lord Mel- 
ville took *.?,OOOA a-year himself, as Chief 
Commissioner and President of the Board 
of* Control ; and, by the King’s sign-ma- 
nual, 1 ,500/. a-year each was assigned to 
the other Commissioners. This sum of 
5,000/. was divided between the three 
Commissioners, who were members of that 
House; the other 11,000/. being devoted 
to the payment of the remainder of the 
department. I should not omit to state, 
by the bye, that before Lord Melville left 
this Board, he made another alteration in 
Mr. Pitt’s system ; I mean by taking from 
the Hon. Company a pension of some 
800/. a-year for one of his family, I be- 
lieve. (A laugh!) Well, Sir, this con- 
stitution of the Board endured for nearly 
twenty years. In 1811, the present Lord 
Melville became the President of the 
Board of Control ; but he thought that 
the provision which had been made by his 
father, was too small (a laugh), and there- 
fore he brought in a bill enabling the 
Company, in addition to the lf>,GOQL 
which they had agreed to pay under theL 
Act of 1793, to grant yearly 6,000/. for 
the same purpose, or altogether 22,000 /. 
Now, out of this increased allowance, he 
took for himself 3,000/,, making his own 
salary, as President of the Board of Con- 
trol, just 5,000/. a-ycar, instead of 2,000/ , 
as it iiad been formerly. But this was not 
all ; for before Lord Melville left the 
Board, he took also a present from the 
Company, in hard cash, of 20,000/. 

( i fatty hear / ) So much, Sir, for this 
Board, which Mr. Pitt pledged himself, 
at its first institution, was to be accom- 
panied by no salaries (a laugh /), and by no 
emoluments. {A faugh / and cries of 
hear , hear /) And liA-e* 1 ought to 
state, in my own justification, that, when 
Lord Melville, brought in that, bill, I 
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l^ve the strongest opposition to the clause 
by which he increased his own salary, 3,000/. 

I did so, because I thought that his Lord- 
ship, looking to all the sinecure allowances 
which himself or his father had already 
enjoyed, was not exactly the person who 
should have made this proposition to the 
House; (hear, hear/) and because I 
thought, that if 3,000/. a-year more was 
necessary to be added to his income, it 
must be necessary to increase the incomes 
of the other Commissioners ; and that in- 
crease, I felt, was not necessary. I con- 
tended, therefore, but in vain, that the 
salary of the President ought not to be 
altered ; conceiving, as I did, that the 
funds which for this purpose had been, 
with the consent of Parliament, placed at 
the disposal of the Crown, were already 
applied in paying the first three Commis- 
sioners. In 1813, a period of two years 
only after this further agreement to in- 
crease the allowance for the Board by 
6, (XX)/., a new addition was called for. 
This sum of 22,000/. devoted to the sup- 
port of the Board, was now raised to 
26,000/. ; and now, too, for the first time, 
further provision was made ; not for the 
Commissioners, indeed, but for the allow- 
ances to be made for superannuation to 
the Secretaries, and other inferior persons 
belonging to the Establishment. Under 
these circumstances, then, the House must 
see that theBoard of Control having begun, 
as I may say, gratuitously, has step by step 
gone on, increasing in offices of emolu- 
ment and patronage, until it has at length 
become the purchase of a particular fa- 
mily interest in this House. ( Hear , hear! 
Why, Sir, this is a fact which is 
notorious ; it is proved ; it is evident, 
and so evident that nobody can deny 
it. (Hear, hear !) Here, then, is a Board, 
which is the purchase, I repeat, of 
a family interest. I know very well 
that it may be said, “ It is true there 
are ten Commissioners ; there is the 
President, the Noble Lord on the other 
side (Lord Londonderry), the Secretary 
to the Commissioners, and the other Com- 
missioners; but seven of them are mere 
* outside * passengers. (A laugh.) As for 
, the three ‘ inside * places, they are re- 
served for the family.” ( Cheers , and laugh- 
ter .) And, indeed, this may be truly said 
to be the most domestic Board we have 
: ever heard of (a laugh) ; and yet, Sir, it is 
the Board for the management of the 
.''•f of India. (Hear!) One should 
not have much wondered bad these family 
gentlemen been scattered about through 
; the different departments of the public re- 
venue. But no: this family must have 
a Board to themselves, forsooth* ; no in- 
terlopers ; no^st^nger but all quite do- 
mestic* (Laughter.) There they are, Mr. 
Speaker /continued the Hon. Gentleman, 
* ps he looked at the opposite benches), a 


little femily party. {A laugh.) Why, then, 
is this a Board, or is it not ? Supposing 
that it were an object with toy individual 
to be present while these three Indian 
Commissioners should be amicably dis- 
cussing a Mahratta war, or some great 
question of Indian policy, with all the vast 
machinery of the act before them ; or 
supposing that one met in the street some 
individual, who should say that the Right 
Hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Canning, as we be- 
lieve) opposite was going out to India. 
(Hear ! ) "What would we not give to see 
his instructions? (Hear!) It would be 
curious to learn in wliat manner they would 
communicate with him, to hear them ad- 
vise liim how he should manage with this 
or that Hindoo Prince. (Hear / ) But his 
instructions ! — I wonder wliat would be 
demanded for the copyright? I should 
like to know what a bookseller would give 
for it. (Laughter.) Certainly nothing is 
to be found in the annals of literature that 
would equal the enormous price that might 
be obtained for it. But I know I shall be 
told, “ that there is no Board, in fact, that 
it is only such in name;” or, perhaps, 

“ that it is a nursery for our young men ; u 
for the oilier Commissioners, for instance, 
who may be conveniently placed there. I 
suppose, to see and hear the three prin- 
cipal Commissioners transacting and dis- 
cussing tile business of the Board. (A 
laugh.) I know, Sir, it is very likely that 
some gentlemen will contend that there is 
no Board ; and really I am very much in- 
clined to be of their opinion. (Hear !) I 
happened a few years ago to boa Secretary 
of tills Board myself, (Laughter and cheer- 
ing, continued for several seconds.) I am 
quite at a loss to know, I confess, what 
Hon. Gentlemen mean by this cheering ; 
but as I have been Secretary to the Board, 

I did suppose that I might be allowed to 
know what the Board was doing, while 
1 continued with them. (Hear!) At 
that time, Sir, the three Presidents ap- 
pointed by the Crown were Lord Min to, 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, and my Right 
lion. Friend (Mr. Tierney) who sits near 
me. I was about thirteen months in the 
situation of Secretary ; and if I were 
asked, I should say my impression is that 
there was no Board all the time I was 
there ; and as I was Secretary, I think I 
must have seen it if there was. (Laughter.) 
I remember that the three Commissioners 
(the President and the two others) sat in 
one room, and I sat in another ; some- 
times reading the newspapers, at others look- 
ing out of my winddw. But, lest my thir- 
teen months* experience should not have suf- 
ficiently qualified me to speak on this sub- 
ject, I remember inquiring one day of a 
gentleman connected with fie department, 
and possessing great accuracy ana means of 
information, on the point whether, Within 
the memory of man, there cycr h$d been 
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a Board ? He answered, with great good h necessary ? {Hear, hear J) 1 shall now 
nature and simplicity : <k Not within my adduce, Sir, the authority of another Act 
recollection, certainly.** {A laugh*) The of Parliament ; namely, the 15th of Goo. 
fact is, I believe, that the President or II. Under this Act, the consideration of 


first Commissioner sometimes did come 
down to the office, in order to look over 
the dispatches that were to go to India. 
He had, in truth, the power of re-writing 
them altogether, if he chose ; for it would 
be a folly to suppose that any other Com- 
missioner would come down to assist in 
correcting them. The other Commis- 
sioners, I take it, scarcely ever came, ex- 
cept to receive their salaries. As for the 
President, it is very possible that he might 
have been more at the office than myself ; 
and nothing could be more reasonable that 
he should he. His salary, I am sure, was 
much larger than iny own, and therefore 
he had a better right to be more in the way 
than I was. {A laugh,) I do assume, 
therefore. Sir, that two of these Com- 
missioners are perfectly useless. But let 
the House observe, that in the motion 
which 1 have this night to submit, I don’t 
mean to go so far. I only ask the House 
to appoint a Committee, which shall ex- 
amine into the question, and report their 
opinion upon it ; their opinion as to whe- 
ther I am right or wrong in my assump- 
tion. I care not from which side of the 
House that Committee may be selected ; 
the Noble Lord (Londonderry), if he 
chooses, may appoint it himself ; and if I 
should be so fortunate as to carry the 
House with me,] and have to nominate my 
own Committee, the Noble Lord shall be 
one member, the Right lion. Member who 
sat near him another, and Mr. Grenville, 
one of the family (rr laugh), shall be a 
third. My present object is to ascertain 
this single point* If I am right in what 
I have assumed as to the Commissioners, 
why. Sir, should those two gentlemen sit 
in this House? {Hear f) We all know 
that the statute of the 6th of Anne says, 
that no person holding any place or office 
which shall be created after the passing of 
that Act, shall be capable of sitting in this 
House. Why, here are no less than four 
useless places, the possessors of which have 
seats,a direct violation of the statute ; they 
are, the President, two Commissioners, and 
the Secretary of this Board. Surely it 
is a matter of some importance that an 
act is thus infringed, without there being 
any case of necessity made out. It will be 
contended, however, that the services of 
these gentlemen arc highly necessary ; but 
if they are necessary at the Board of Con- 
trol (and t doubt it), are they so here ? In 
this House, who ever hears of India now- 
a-days? After looking at the statute of 
Anne, are Hon. Gentlemen prepared to 
say that these four persons shall continue 
to hold their seats ? Will they sajr so, be- 
fore it is proved to demonstration* that the 
presence of these individuals in Parliament 


a great number of offices is included ; and, 
among other things, it is said that a Se- 
cretary of State can have, in the House, 
but one under Secretary of State. Now 
the experience of every day, as I admit, 
proves the necessity of our having among 
us under Secretaries. Nobody doubts the 
utility of the practice. There can be no 
question, among reasonable men, as to the 
necessity of there being official persons for 
the purposes of information and inquiry. 
But was there ever any principle imagined 
so contrary to common sense, as that while 
the Secretary of State has but one under 
Secretary in the House, this new Board 
should have as many as four representa- 
tives? There being always (let me add) a 
great deal to do in the office of a Secretary 
of State, and very little to do in that of a 
Commissioner for the Affairs of India. 
Circumstances, in this respect, have alto- 
gether changed. They are not now what 
they used to be, when Lord Melville was at 
the head of the Board ; then there was an 
Indian budget, and a regular exposition 
of the affairs of India. The case is alto- 
gether different in these times ; and I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning) 
never above once presented himself in his 
official character of President to the at- 
tention of the House, ami that was on 
the occasion of his moving a vote of thanks 
to the Marquis of Hastings for his military 
successes in India. Admitting, however, 
that a necessity could be shown for the 
presence of two of these Commissioners 
in the House (and two I think too many), 
to say that four of those persons ought to 
have seats is monstrous ; and is a doctrine 
not only incompatible with common sense, 
but with the constitution of the country. 
The manner in which so flagrant, so pal- 
pable a departure from the enactments of 
the statute of Anne (as the very circum- 
stance of these four individuals retaining 
their seats in the House implies) has been 
permitted to pass almost without observa- 
tion, is a signal proof of the decay 
of all interest amongst us about strictly 
constitutional questions. If you com- 
plain to a friend of the infraction of 
a statute, you are reminded that the 
East- India Company supplies us with 
such excellent tea ! — that they are so rich— 
they must he expected to have influence. 
If you advert to the fact of there being 
four gentlemen in the house representing 
the Board of Control, you are told that 
the Company pays them — that there is 
nothing to be dissatisfied with— that it is 
the Company's affair. But is the House to 
sit still and hear of this patiently ? Are 
the East- India Company to become dealers 
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in members of Parliament ? (Hear, hear /) over, was in fact, equal to four votes, for 
'Where, Sir, is this influence to stop ? they voted against us : and had formerly 
Here is a board which began with no paid voted with us ; and we. Sir, accordingly, 
members, and has now four. These four lost the question by four. (Hear, hear !) 
gentlemen, I grant, are not paid by the In submitting to the House these observn- 
country, but by the Company ; so, too, is tions, I have not merely the authority of 
the remainder of the department. Is there my own inquiries on the subject, but l 
AO danger in all tins ? £26 , 000 laid out in have, Sir, the support of those who were 
members of parliament would make, I once the good old country gentlemen of this 
believe, a pretty decent addition to all the house; and to show this, I have brought down 
placemen that already sit in this house. Is with me a specimen of the opinions of a 
it enough to say, that if the Company can gentleman of this description, which seem 
support these appointments, they may be to have been quite prophetic of the very 
kept up ? The House, however, lias been circumstances that the House and the hon. 
told to look at the matter, as one of econo- gentlemen themselves are at this moment 
my; as if the Company said, “ we place in. (Hear, hear!) The individual to 
£26,000 at your disposal.’* Now I would whom I allude was a country gentleman, 
call upon the House to abolish these two who, during the latter part of the udminis- 
commissioncrs, and to reply to the Com- t rati on of Sir Robert Walpole, had been 
pany, “ we are much obliged to you, and very active in supporting Mr. Sandys, who 
will pay JL 3,000, a part of the sum, and was then in opposition, and engaged in 
which is not now required, into the Ex- endeavouring to pass a place bill, as it 
chequer.’* (Hear, hear!) By act of Par- was then called. The period at length ar- 
liamcnt, the country is to have a share of rived when Mr. Sandys (whether paid by 
the Company’s profits. I would say to the the Crown or the East. India Company, 
Company, then, still treating it as a matter does not appear) (cheers) suddenly went 
economy, u the less members you pay for, over to the party of the Ministers. The 
the more money the country will have to country gentleman I speak of, upon the 
receive of you.” In regard to these com- question of bringing in the same bill 
missioners, it is obvious that the real ques- which Mr. Sandys had usually supported, 
tion is, not as to who pays them, butasto their finding himself deserted by the friend with 
votes. Look, for instance, at the learned whom lie was accustomed to concur in his 
doctor now oil the other side; who cares by votes, naturally enough makes these obser- 
whomthe salary of the learned doctor (Dr. vations, which I shall trouble the House by 

Fhillimore) is paid; or what its amount is? reading to them. I need not claim atten- 
(A laugh, and cries of hear!) The Com- tion, for I am sure of the attention of 
pany pays him £ 1,50() a year; but, by the the House when I say that the name of the 
single circumstance of his having crossed speaker was no other than Sir Watkin 
the floor (laughter) with his friends, the Williams Wynn. [Incessant cries of tor, 
country has still to pay 1,500,(XX)/. a year, hear, and laughter . fSir Watkin W. Wynn, 
For I look at. the salt tax. (Hear!) Rut the member for Denbighshire, exclaimed 
a very little while ago, the doctor was the hear, hear ! repeatedly in so vehement a 
champion for the repeal of the salt tax ; he tone, that the Speaker interposed und 
was the foremost in the field against it; he called to order ;] After which 
was the leader ; nothing could stop him ; he Mr. Crecvey resumed. u I do not know', 
must and would repeal it forthwith. (Cries Sir, whether I have unintentionally given 
of order, order, accompanied by incessant the honourable baronet offence : but I 
laughter.) If 1 am wrong, and the hon. know this, that no gentleman need be 
Gentlemen will suggest any other name by ashamed of the sentiments which I am 
which it is proper that I should call the about to read ; for they are such as do the 
doctor, I will avail myself of it , but I speaker, infinite honour. The speech was 
know of no other name but the doctor, delivered, as I have said, on seconding 
(A laugh.) The learned civilian, then, I the motion for leave to bring in a bill, and 
say, was the champion ; but now, i he Com- commences in these words : “Sir, as this 
pany pays him 1,500/. a year. He gives motion was last session agreed to, and sis 
them his valuable services, cheap as dirt, the bill itself was brought in, and in cvciy 
But I am not going into the question step approved of, by this very House of 
whether those services have been purchased Commons, I should with great confidence 
at a cheap or dear rate. Suffice it to say, of success rise up to second this motion, 
that he and his hon. friends have lost the if I did not from experience know that 
country a benefit of 1,500,000/. There gentlemen often change their sentiments 
they are. Sir; and there is the learned doc- wtth their situations; and that a gen- 
tor; but where is the salt? (el laugh.) tleman, after he becomes a placeman, be- 
lt is still tlie most expensive article this gins to entertain notions of the preroga- 
country ever had to purchase ; and if the tives of the Crown, and the liberties of the 
doctor and his lion, friend had noi become people, very different from those he enter- 
Commissioners of the Board of Control, tained whilst he was a plain, honest, coun- , 
We might have gained the repeal of thesalt try gentleman. If any thing like this, 
tax; difference made by their going should happen iii the present debate, it may 
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tend to disappoint the motion; but with 
all those who are neither placemen nor pen- 
sioners, I am sure it ought to be an argu- 
ment in its favour, and I hope it will pre- 
vail with some gentlemen, who in former 
sessions opposed this motion, to alter their 
sentiments and their way of voting upon 
this occasion, when they have such a plain 
proof before their eyes, that if a place does 
not induce a man to vote against his ho- 
nour and liis conscience, it at least biasses 
his judgment, and makes him conclude 
that to be wrong, which before he. thought 
to be right.** If this is not precisely the 
case with the learned doctor and the salt 
tax, I know not how one case, can be like 
another. (Laughter.) He thinks that to 
be wrong now, which before he declared to 
be right; and so advocates the very tax 
which he was all for repealing. Hut Mir 
Watkin W. Wynn goes on (a laugh) in the 
same prophetic vein, as if lie knew what 
was to happen some day to his own flesh 
and blood. ( Hear, hear /) “ I have. Sir, as 
great an opinion as any gentleman can, as 
any gentleman ought to have, of the ho- 
nour and impartiality of those who are 
members of either house of Parliament ; 
but it is arguing against common sense, 
common reason, and common experience, 
to pretend that no member of this house 
will be biassed in bis opinion or influenced 
in his voting by 500/., 1,000/., or — ;** 
and then, Sir, in a spirit of prediction, so 
exact, that it is a still more astonishing 
cilbrtof prophecy than even in the foregoing 
part of his speech, the speaker names the 
precise identical sum which was afterwards 
to fall to the lot of his own great grandson 
(a laugh) — namely, 5, OCX)/. (, continued 
cheers and laughter) ; “ 500/., 1,000/., or 
5,0 (X)/.*’ He goes on. Sir, in these words : 
“ It has, in ail countries and in all ages, 
been held as an established maxim, that no 
man ought to be allowed to sit as judge, or 
even as a juryman, in any case where lie is 
to get or lose by the event of the suit ; and 
as we sit as judges almost in every case 
that can come before us, between the 
people and their Sovereign, or those em- 
ployed by him in the executive part of 
our Government, surely no man ought 
to be allowed to sit here, who is to get 
or lose the whole, or the chief part, 
of his substance, by the judgment he 
passes upon any affair depending in tin's 
house.’* (Cheers.) This is the language. 
Sir, which, eighty years ago, was held 
by a country gentleman in tins house —a 
county member — upon a subject nearly 
the same as that on which I am now 
speaking. The only difference between 
us is, that the worthy baronet was then 
contending for a general reduction of 
placemen in this House; and I am con- 
tending for a committee to ascertain the 
utility or inutility of two only. My object 
is merely that the House shall ascertain 


for tlie present, what arc the duties that 
these gentlemen have to perform ; and I 
cannot imagine that they will refuse the 
committee. It will be tbe most extraor- 
dinary thing in the world, if it should refuse 
It. Having now done with llie great men 
of this board, I will speak of another 
member connected with it, who is a 
little man ; (A laugh.) I mean, tbe se- 
cretary. And this 1 can say, that if that 
hon. gentleman has but very little to do 
with the arrangement of the affairs of 
England, lie has manifested a most exem- 
plary attention to his own. Upon what 
grounds he can have raised his salary three 
different times, until he has increased it 
7 00/., 1 cannot imagine. When I was 
attached to the board — and 1 do not, Mr. 
Speaker, pretend to be better or more 
conscientious than my neighbours, though 
1 never heard that any gentleman com- 
plained of me (« laugh) — 1 asked for no 
more salary than I found. I presume it 
will be inferred that I required no more. 
It is not a little singular, that the very act 
which secures tlie present secretary bis in- 
creased salary, is that which lessens the 
duties of his office ; for by its provisions, 
all those duties, the signing and sealing 
dispatches, and so forth, he is enabled to 
perform by deputy. (Hear, hear.) Tlie 
lion, gentleman concluded by saying, that 
he had, he thought, made out an irresistible 
case for inquiry, and therefore he would 
take the sense of tlie House on his motion. 

( tfcar.) He then moved, “ That it lie re- 
ferred to a select committee, to inquirciulo 
the diff erent duties intrusted to the Hoard for 
managing the Affairs of India, by whom the 
same are performed, and to report their ob- 
servations thereon to the house.” (Hear.) 

3Ir. T. J\ Courtenay said, that he was 
not induced to offer himself thus early in 
the debate, in consequence of the personal 
allusions that had been made to him by 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey). lit; 
would leave it to those who were the 
authors of the acts with regard to himself, 
which were so odious to that lion. Gen- 
tleman, to answer him on that subject. 
Ilis immediate object in rising was to 
satisfy the House, that a direct negative 
ought to be given to tlie motion of the 
Hon. Gentleman. As to himself, he 
would only declare upon his honour, that 
from what he knew of tlie duties of the 
office he held, and from tlie manner in 
which he discharged thorn (and lie re- 
garded it as a moral offence to take a 
salary of which he was not deserving), 
that he looked back with inlinitcly more 
satisfaction to tlie period he had occupied 
tlie office of Secretary to the Hoard of 
Control, than tlie lion. Gentleman could 
do, during the time he held it. (Hear, 
hear J ) From the moment the Hon. 
Gentleman gave an indefinite notice of a 
motion to call the attention of the House 
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to that Board, he (Mr. Courtenay) must 
own that he looked with some anxiety, and 
not a little curiosity, to the mode the Hon. 
Gentleman would adopt in bringing the 
subject forward. Knowing the relation 
in which the Hon. Gentleman formerly 
stood to the Board, he indulged at first 
in the expectation, that he would, perhaps, 
come forward and state that the Secre- 
taryship, while he held it, was an office of 
very great trust ; that all the individuals 
connected with the Board performed their 
duty j that they were, therefore, intitled to 
their salaries ; but that the business of the 
Secretary, as well as of the Commissioners, 
was much better performed then than at 
present; and that these offices had now 
become little better than sinecure situa- 
tions. Knowing, however, as he did, how 
the facts of the case stood, he felt that this 
expectation was too good to prove true. 
He then thought that, perhaps, the Hon. 
Gentleman would come to the House, in 
a modest manner, with head abashed and 
countenance suffused witli blushes, (a 
laugh ) , and acknow ledge that lie had him- 
self formerly been guilty of holding a 
sinecure {loud cheers , and laughter ), as well 
as certain considerable persons who, dur- 
ing the time he had been in office, acted 
as Presidents of the Board. He had 
imagined that the Hon. Gentleman would 
have stood forth on the present occasion, 
voluntarily devoting himself to censure, for 
receiving a salary without performing duty, 
and that he would involve in one common 
ruin with himself, the respectable names 
of Lord Minto, Mr. Thomas Grenville, and 
also that of the Right Hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney), the last 
President under whom the lion. Gen- 
tleman had served. But he had pursued 
a more ingenious course. lie had not said 
the office of President was a sinecure. 
The fact was, he did not dare to joke with 
the Right Hon. Gentleman who was a 
pretty severe practitioner in that art, and 
would have returned the compliment 
in his own w r ay, and turned the Hon. 
Gentleman’s weapons against himself. lie 
certainly knew that the Right lion. Gen- 
jtleman was not prepared to admit, that 
the office of President was a sinecure while 
.he held it, as the Hon. Gentleman seems 
to have admitted was the case, with regard 
to his own office. {Hear, hear,) But 
though the Hon. Gentleman spared the 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney), as 
well as the other Presidents who filled this 
situation, while he was Secretary, he 
scrupled not to denounce the two paid 
Commissioners of that period, as holding 
sinecures ; the one Mr. Hiley Addington, 
not how living; the other a noble Lord 
(Morpeth), not now a Member of the 
House, and with respect to whom he 
(Mr, Courtenay) would say, that there was 
f&t, in the wliole circle, of public men, 


one who perfdrmed his duty more faith- 
fully or more advantageously for the coun- 
try. (Hear, hear,) In’ one part of his 
speech, the Hon. Gentleman had held up 
that Noble Lord, as being the last Com- 
missioner who did any thing. 

Mr. Creevey , — “ I said in Parliament.” 

Mr. Courtenay,— Was it, he asked, fair 
to bring forward public men- as useless 
functionaries of the state, because they did 
little in Parliament, without considering 
the duties they performed in their offices ? 
([ hear , hfar /) And could anything be done 
in Parliament by a Commissioner for the 
affairs of India, without a previous at- 
tention to the subject, in his office ? As 
to the office he (Mr. Creevey) had held, 
he had made but little allusion to it : no 
more than he could help : and dropping 
all official manner, and assuming the tone 
of ail independent country gentlemen, he 
appeared on this occasion before the House, 
to call for the abolition of one of the 
Commissioncrsliips, as a useless and un- 
necessary office, and for a parliamentary 
inquiry to establish the fact; a proceeding 
which the. House well knew they ought 
never to support, unless such a strong case 
were made out, that the committee were 
not unlikely to come to a decision in favour 
of the view taken of the question by the 
person who proposed it. Mr. Courtenay 
next proceeded to shew, as he was confi- 
dent he could, that there was no ground 
for granting the motion of the Hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and this lie would shew, by the 
information he should afford the House 
respecting the nature and importance of 
the duties of the India Board, which a 
service of hearly ten years in the office 
he then held, rendered him competent to 
afford. The Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Crcc- 
vey) had truly said, that on the institution 
of this Board in 1784, the Members of 
it did not receive salaries ; but it was also 
true, that they received salaries from other 
offices. One of the situations held by the 
Commissioners, not to mention the others 
which had been held by them, was that 
of joint Paymaster General. It was per- 
fectly true, that that system of remunerat- 
ing the President and Commissioners by 
salaries attached to their offices, first com- 
menced under the Act of 1 793, and these 
salaries had continued from that time at 
the same amount excepting the President’s. 
The Hon. Gentleman was, however, al- 
together wrong in his statement, that the 
Board was instituted in consequence of 
a bargain made with the Company, by Mr. 
Pitt in 1784 ; for the charter was renewed 
in 1781, and the Board afterwards esta- 
blished was forced upon the Company 
by the Act of 1784. This was a circum- 
stance .which, though not very material, 
he thought it proper to mention, as shewing 
that the Hon. Gentleman had, in the 
commencement of his speech, set out in 
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error. He would now explain to the 
House the nature and extent of the duties 
which die Board of Commissioners had 
to perform ; and in doing so, be would 
not trespass any longer on the attention 
of the House than was necessary. He 
need not point out the immense extent 
of the empire in India, which was espe- 
cially placed under the care of this Board ; 
but he must observe, that if the House 
measured the importance of the duties 
entrusted to it, merely with reference to 
the magnitude of those territorial pos- 
sessions, by a comparison with the extent 
of this kingdom, or of any other state 
with which they were acquainted, they 
would fall into a great mistake, because 
there was in the British possessions in 
India, from the very nature of the system 
by which its public allairs was adminis- 
tered, a far greater quantity of business 
to be transacted than was known to any 
other empire. ( Hear .) It gave infinitely 
more trouble than the affairs of any other 
Government, which are managed at a dis- 
tance. There was not in that country, an 
extensive body of voluntary functionaries 
to conduct its police, to administer justice, 
and to superintend the collection of the 
public revenue, on whom so much reliance 
was placed in other countries, and whose 
conduct seldom came before the Govern- 
ment, except some grievance was com- 
plained of. The whole details of our 
Governments in India; every part of its 
transactions, extending to all the acts and 
proceedings of the local offices, are in the 
first instance, examined by the different 
public Boards, at the different Presiden- 
cies, and afterwards considered by the 
Governments. Every single act of the 
Judges, the Magistrates, and the Collec- 
tors of the revenue, became a matter of 
discussion at the Presidencies. All that 
has passed on the various subjects thus 
brought before the governing Authorities 
in India, arc in most instances communi- 
cated at length to the Court of Directors, 
who frame their instructions thereon, 
which, with all the necessary documents 
are subsequently brought to the view of 
the India Board, whose duty it is to ex- 
ercise a constant, systematic, and minute 
controul, in regard to all questions thus 
brought under their consideration. The 
Hon. Member said he knew of no such 
thing ; but he (Mr. Courtenay) would 
maintain, that this duty was constantly, 
systematically, and minutely performed by 
the Board. ( Great cheering .) Let not 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey), or 
the Right Hon. Member for Knaresbo- 
rerngh (Mr. Tierney), suppose he was im- 
puting blame to him, or to any of those 
by whom so minute a control, had not been 
exercised. The fact was, that the Board 
had taken a great while to grow up to its 
present importance (hear, and a faugh) y 


and how it had acquired that importance, 
he should presently explain. He declared 
to God, tliat if he were giving evidence in 
a court of justice, lie could say no more 
than he was then stating. (Hear.) Con- 
sidering the short period those gentlemen 
had been in office, any censure could not 
be attached to them, on account of the 
Board not having been, during tlicir time, 
in so efficient a state as it had since be- 
come : for it required at least three or 
four years to obtain that knowledge of the 
general business of the office, to initiate 
a person in the duties of it, and to render 
him at all effective. (Hear.) Nor had he 
any hesitation in stating, that it was not 
till the year 1807, that the system of con- 
trol was carried into effect, with any thing 
like the care and minuteness with which 
it is now exercised; that until that year, 
it had not even began to assume any shape 
or form, more especially in those great 
and difficult branches of Indian detail re- 
lating to the internal administration of the 
country. The Right Hon. Member for 
Kuaresborough (Mr. Tierney), in a dis- 
cussion which occurred some years ago, 
remarked, tliat ** it was easy for any officer 
to make business, and bring his depart- 
ment into notice, if he pleased.” lie 
might, perl laps, think that this was the 
casein the Board of Control. [Mr. Tier- 
ney said across the table, “ I was speaking 
of the Treasurer of the Navy’s Depart- 
ment. 1 *] Mr. Courtenay would only say 
that if any such idea had been formed by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman with respect to 
the India Control Department, lie should 
have been at issue with him. He could 
affirm, that there had been no desire in 
tliat quarter, to create unnecessary work, 
and tliat the increase of duties had arisen 
from very different causes. He also trust- 
ed that no one would impute any such 
unworthy motive to those who had the 
management of affairs in the India Board, 
as a disposition to make a shew of details, 
in order to give their offices a consequence 
they did not in reality possess, for the 
purpose of retaining their salaries, He 
would observe, that between the years 
1784 and 1793, a great and important 
plan had been undertaken for the adminis- 
tration of the land revenues in Bengal, 
which was technically called “ the settle- 
ment in perpetuity in the origination of 
which, the India Board was a chief party, 
and which was carried into effect by Lord 
Cornwallis, in the year 1793. A new 
system for the administration of justice in 
the provinces was also established, at that 
period; and it was certainly a long time 
after the adoption of both these systems, 
that any close attention was given by the 
Court of Directors, or the Board of Con- 
trol, to the revenue and judicial affairs 
Of India. The Board remained entirely 
ignorant of the operation of the measure 
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which had been carried into execution, i« 


both those great departments. They knew 
not whether those measures were accept- 
able or not to the natives; whether they 
had accomplished the objects they had in 
view, of raising a land revenue, without 
inconvenience or oppression to the con- 
tributors, and of affording to the great 
body of the population, a better, a cheaper, 
a more expeditions and a purer adminis- 
tration of justice, than before. But in 
the year 1807 a great change in this res- 
pect, took place in the efficiency of the 
Board of Commissioners, and in the exer- 
cise of their controul also, over the other 
branches of India concerns, which arose 
out of a circumstance, apparently trifling 
in itself, viz. an arrangement adopted for 
conducting the business of the office, the 
merits of which were attributable to the 
present Lord Melville, then at the head 
of the Board, and still more, perhaps, to 
the Hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Hoi ford), who was then the Secretary. 
The business of the office was, by this 
arrangement, divided into different depart- 
ments, corresponding with the departments 
of the Indian Governments ; and since 
that time, he could say that every para- 
graph of the dispatches from India, as well 
as those transmitted thither, had been 
subjected to the most careful, and he 
might in some respects say, enlightened 
investigation. When this arrangement 
was formed, the revenue and judicial 
affairs of India, complicated and difficult 
as they are, were subjects, almost new to 
the Board. They were newalso to the coun- 
try, as well as to the Board ; and it had 
been taken for granted, that what had been 
done by Mr. Pitt, and Lord Cornwallis, 
in regard to the internal government of 
India, was perfectly right, and needed no 
revision. He could not, he said, come to 
this matter, without pausing to pay a tri- 
bute to the great merit of an individual. 
He had seen a smile passing over the 
countenances of some Gentlemen, when he 
bad ascribed just now', particular merit to a 
former Secretary, (Mr. Ilolford) for the 
share he had in introducing the arrange- 
ment he had described. The merit which 
he should now speak of, w r as that of a 
Clerk ; and he should be the most unjust 
and ungrateful of men, if he were to pass 
on, without expressing his sense of ob- 
ligation due to a Gentlemau known to 
Members of that House ; he meant Mr. 
Gumming (hear, hear ) ; who, under the 
arrangement of 1807 , was appointed to 
the head of the Revenue and Judicial 
Departments. To him, by his extraordi- 
nary labours and intelligence, belonged the 
sole merit of having been the first person 
who called the . attention ,of the Board to 
the practical operation of existing systems, 
fn those great departments of the Indian 
Governments ; and the effect of his repre- 
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mentations, was to bring 1 into the office a 
load of Important business, which could 
no more be compared with that .which ex- 
isted when the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr; 
Tierney) was in office, than, the business of 
the county of Rutland, to the whole busi- 
ness of Great Britain. The course now 
pursued in regard to the Revenue and 
Judicial business of the office, w r as that 
every tiling which came up from the India 
House in these departments, went through 
the examination of the very meritorious 
individual he had named. The proposed 
dispatches in the other departments were 
also brought under the inspection of other 
persons, of no ordinary talents, intelligence, 
and industry. However worthy of* atten- 
tion the remarks and observations of these 
Gentlemen might be, still it was not to be 
supposed that their opinions were to be 
implicitly adopted, or without due con- 
sideration in other quarters. Caution on 
this point, w as the more necessary, when it 
is borne in mind that they might go to set 
aside the views and determinations of the 
twenty-four Directors, many of whom 
possessed peculiar knowledge on Indian 
subjects, ami the means of well qualifying 
them to judge on all matters brought un- 
der their attention. It was not therefore to 
be imagined that the decisions of such men, 
w ould be thrown by, on the mere shewing 
of any Clerk in the India Control office, 
how ever wvll informed. Without meaning 
to assume any particular merit to himself, 
he was bound to declare that he had paid 
as much attention to his duty, as could be 
expected of him, and sometimes to the 
injury of his health ; but he must confess 
his utter incapacity to go through the 
whole business of the office, before it passed 
to the President; to take an elaborate 
view' of all the various subjects that were 
from time to time brought forward from 
the different departments, and to give to 
each, that attention that could bring him to 
submit a fixed opinion to the President. 
It was here, then, that the duties of the 
other Commissioners begun : and he would 
venture to affirm that the assistsnee they 
had afforded was very valuable and im- 
portant. To go no further back [than the 
short month which had elapsed since the 
appointment of the present Commissioners, 
several cases of peculiar importance, cases 
of malversation, involving considerations 
of great interest, and admitting of no 
delay, had been disposed of. With respect 
to the late Commissioners, very material 
aid and service hod been derived from the 
Member for Rochester (Lord Binning), 
w'ho had with the best effect, devoted his 
particular attention to the concerns of the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments, hav- 
ing mastered die extensive and arduous 
business of them, to a degree which did 
that noble Lord liigh credit. The Right 
Hon . Member for * Christchurch, ( Mr. 
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missioner, wboscjudidal habits, arid whose On band, if there should 'M-> 

defer Mid upright understanding, • tied been found ^; Cc«inrmissioner who wail hot ; 

oftbe greatest use and iraportance, more idle, hut ;^^rfced' diajr and nighty was 
especially on legal questions, on which it never hungry, nor thirsty, nor tired, nor 
was necessary to go through large bodies sleepy ; he might, no doubt, get through 
of evidence, and to consider, not merely the work to be done, in half the ordinary 
" the justice of the sentience pronounced, time, and might do, as well as two; but 
hut the pnrity bf die Courts in which they then be ought to have a double salary for 
were protiounced. He was not speaking such exertions {Hear hear /) Hie papers 
atrandom; he was referring to actual that came before the Board were of a 
bates* All this, was in tne ordinary very different description from mere dis- 
ndministration of the affairs of India; patches: they were of the most volumi 


and ought to have been done from the 
enrly establishment of the Board, though 
that this was not done, was to be attributed 
more to accident, than to anything else. 
But in addition to the business that has 
been described, a very considerable in- 
crease had been thrown on the Board, 
by the Charter of 1813. By that Act, the 
duty was cast upon the Board of protect- 
ing slid watching over the interests of the 
private Trader. The confusion of the 
two characters of sovereign and merchant 
In the Company, which had long prevail- 
ed, exposed the Company, sometimes un- 
justly and sometimes justly, to much 
obloquy; but by that Charter, this incon- 
venience was removed, and no case of 
collusion between the Company and the 
Private traders had occurred. This alter- 
ation in the system had, however, occasion- 
ed much new business in the India office, 
Upon which it rested to answer applications 
frrom persons desirous of going out to 
India; to inquire into their views in that 
country, and to decide on the propriety of 
granting , them permission to proceed to 
it. Under this head, questions also quite 
new bad arisen, as to demands for such per- 
mission. This branch of business alone oc- 
cupied considerable attention. The busi- 
ness of die Board had been also in another 
respect, augmented by the Charter Act of 
1813': he referred to the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment provided for by that Act. 
He (Mr. Courtenay) dedicated as much 
thpe and attention as it was in his power 
toi do, to the business of the office, even as 
he had said, to the injury of his health; 
blit he must repeat, he found it quite im- 
possible to read over and consider all the 
Btass of papers, in different departments, 
that were brought before him. It was, 
however, absolutely necessary, before the 
subjects were submitted to the President, 
jlwt the material partrijqfthe papers should 
riba ported out to bim by proper persons. 
Ter say that one, Co^mision- 

era should be reduced,: and that the busi- 
ness of the Board could be their got 
thwsughina satMbetory mariner, vraa to 
say vriiat % was impracticable could be. 

: Iftbere weresix Commissioners to-mor- 
three,l^^ 

eriipldyu^nt to uch 


nous kind. " Why, that, Sir;” (said Mr. 
Courtenay, pointing to a huge bundle of 
papers on the table of the House) “ would 
be but a mere abridgment that would be 
given to a junior clerk to examine. 0 He 
had been told by the Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Creevey) that no Boards were held 
by the Commissioners; admitting, how- 
ever, as he did, that none were held in his 
time, but observing that it was the practice 
in other departments of Government to 
liold Boards for the general transaction of 
business. Now his (Mr. Courtenay’s) lungs, 
which were nearly worn out already by his 
exertions, would not allow of his reading 
a tythe of the papers in the office necessary 
to be read at the Board, according to this 
mode of doing business. He could as 
easily read all those voluminous docu- 
ments aloud, as repeat them by heart. All 
the Board can do is to meet and distri- 
bute die business among themselves, pre- 
vious to the final disposal of it by the 
President. While his Right Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Canning), was President, who was not 
friendly to mere form, he seldom went into 
the Board-room. It was not the custom 
for the President to sit in state at one end 
of a table, with the other two Commission- 
ers on each side of him, and the secretary 
at the other end with a pen behind his ear, 
either reading over masses of papers, or 
waiting to take minutes of their proceed- 
ings. But it did not follow, that because 
these forms were dispensed with, that the 
business of the Board was less efficiently 
carried on in the mode he hod described * 
and with acon^nt communication exist- 
ing between idle President, the Commis- 
sioners, and the Secretary, on all matters 
that required tiieif attention. The Com- 
missioners 4t4 not adopt all the forms of 
a Board ; but they toft noneofffietr duties 
unperformed % nor could tbeyposably be 

House, it fonried a iS^^ qui^ion from 
that now under dwri»s»on ; it was not 
his intention, therefore, now to say any 
thing on that subject. • ;lt had, lie remem- 
bered, been mriieid last year by the Hon. 

whohadgiveu rioiKevmt be sbeuldagam 
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toping it on ; and whenever it was specifi- 
cally introduced to the House he (Mr. 
Courtenay) would be ready to- meet the 
arguments that might be advanced by the 
Hon. Member (Mr. G. Bennett), and which 
had been udduced in this night’s discus- 
sion by the mover of the question. On a 
former occasion, that Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bennett), forgetting his usual cour- 
tesy, had observed that he (Mr. Courtenay) 
and his noble friend (Lord Binning) were 
of no use in that House, or elsewhere. 
(Hear, hear /)> The Hon. Member (Mr. 
Crcevey) who had introduced the motion 
now before the House, had asked “ of 
what use were those persons connected 
with the Board of Control, in Parlia- 
ment?** His answer was, that they were 
there, to answer all inquiries respecting the 
department to which they belonged, and 
to attend to the progress of all Bills in 
that House, connected with it. But did not 
the Hon. Gentleman know that lie (Mr. 
Courtenay) had introduced a variety of 
bills relative to India since the passing of 
the Charter, several of which be had 
drawn up himself? And both lie and his 
Noble Friend (Lord Binning) had at- 
tended in their places, to give explanations 
and answer objections to those Bills : but 
none were made to them. But who was 
to blame for this, or was there any blame? 
The presumption was that these Bills were 
proper Bills, and correctly framed ; and it 
was worthy of remark, "that the Charter 
Act of 181 .% though it contained two hun- 
dred clauses, no explanatory Bill had been 
brought in respecting it, except on one 
very material point. If, on the contrary, 
they had brought in such a bungling Bill 
as required continual amendment, the 
Hon. Gentleman would have then have 
said, “ Oli, we mustjiave Commissioners, 
for there is now much India business in 
Parliament to attend to.** But was it not, 
in the first instance, better to prevent the 
necessity of constantly calling the atten- 
tion of Parliament to India matters, by hav- 
ing the duties connected with the Board of 
Commissioners properly and carefully exe- 
cuted ? \Viih regard to the discontinu- 
ance ofthe India Budget, he need hardly 
observe what a dull and disagreeable sub- 
ject it bad been considered in that House ; 
and he feared would be so considered, un- 
less, indeed, it were introduced by a hurao- 
rous speech, like that they bad this evening 
heard frinb tile Hon; Member (Mr. Cree- 
,yey).? Howflew gentlemen had. ever sat out 
a^peus^ion oiithe India Budget ! The sub- 
ject of India, tjbe Hen, Member well knew, 

. was a tiresome ' one in that House ; one to 
which Members paid little regard* Jt wason 
this account, that die practice of making 
Budget speeches Jiad beep of late years 
^scoUtiiiucd. -4 Bufcthe papers on, which 
. ; had^ been ■ founded were sUU 

Jaidon tine table of the; House, and print- 
ed; and if any information were required 


from Members respecting those papers, 
there were those present always, ready to 
afford it ; but he thought that ,the time and 
attention of the House of Commons was 
quite enough occupied, without throwing 
away a day in the discussion of a topic 
that would be sure to drive Gentlemen 
away from it. Hie Hon. Member (Mr. 
Courtenay) concluded his speech by say- 
ing that he trusted he had established 
sufficient grounds, to induce the House 
to negative the motion of the Hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Creevcy), and to convince Mem- 
bers that die two Commissioners of the 
Board were essentially necessary for carry- 
ing into execution the objects for which it 
had been instituted. As a proof of this 
necessity, be might mention, that at that 
moment, there were most important mea- 
sures growing out of the late Mahratta 
War which were under the consideration 
of the Board ; the papers respecting which 
formed such a voluminous and intricate 
collection of matter, that if the assistance 
of two Commissioners were to be taken 
away, it would be impracticable for his 
Right IIop. Friend (Mr. Wynn) to get 
through the business of his office. He (Mr, 
Courtenay) also expected that within the 
next six months, dispatches would pro- 
bably be submitted to the Board, for trans- 
mission to India, on some Revenue and 
Judicial questions of very special impor- 
tance, most intimately affecting the welfare 
and prosperity of our affairs in a consider- 
able portion of tlic Bengal Provinces. 
He thought he had shewn sufficient grounds 
to the House for rejecting the motion; 
and he really did not expect that the 
Hon. Gentleman, fifteen years after quit- 
ting the situation in the India office, where 
lie had acquired his ignorance (a laugh), 
would have brought forward such a mo- 
tion as the present. He should meet it, 
by a direct negative. (Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Tier-net/ desired to offer, himself thus 
early in the debate, because lie wished to 
give all the information which it was in his 
power to communicate, on thesubjectof the 
motion. He had been as much in the dark 
as the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Courtenay) who 
had just spoken, on thesubjectof tlierootion ; 
for he had not known till that very night, 
what the nature of the proposition was. 
However, therefore, lie might be taken, by 
surprise, every syllable he should ^deliver 
would, lie could say, as truly as the Hob. 
Secretary, be given with as much attentipn 
to truth, as if be were speaking in a court 
of justice. There 'seemed to be two ob- 
jects in the present motion: First, to 'in- 
quire whether it wasOecessary there should 
be so many Commissioners of the . Board 
of Control ; and in the next place, i£ ; it 
was necessary, to know> whether it i^as 
fit that alt of them, should have seats in 
Parliament ? ? He knew npt whether the 
Hon. Secretary, sn speaking of him, bad 
imputed to him negligence, in his office of 
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President of the Board of Control. In- 
deed, one expression of the Hon. Secre- 
tary seemed only to bear that interpreta- 
tion, when he had represented him (Mr. 
Tierney) to have said, it was very easy for 
Gentlemen to make business in an office. 

[ Mr. Courtenay disclaimed across the 
table any Tntention of applying the obser- 
vation to the Right lion. Gentleman.] As 
to the importance of the Board of Control, 
no one was more convinced than he was, of 
the weight of the business, or of the merits 
of those who had really executed it. But 
on the question, whether three Commis- 
sioners or a more limited number were ne- 
cessary, he should say, on his honour, that 
lie believed three were not necessary. He 
did not recollect, during the time he held 
the office, that what were formally called 
Boards, were held ; but the same effect 
was produced by the Members being in 
constant communication, and comparing 
notes on different subjects. As to his 
Noble Friend Lord Morpeth, and the Right 
lion. Gent, now no more (Mr. 11, Ad- 
dington), he confessed that he had re- 
ceived essential assistance from them. It 
was the greater merit in these Gentle- 
men that they had applied their minds to 
Indian affairs, at a time when it was not 
thought necessary in those offices; they 
desired that a fair portion of the business 
should fall upon them. No man could 
be more grateful than he was both then 
and now, for the services rendered by his 
Noble Friend in the Financial Depart- 
ment. Those who had witnessed the man- 
ner in which Lord Morpeth had brought 
forward Indian questions in that House, 
must be ready to bear witness to the ex- 
tent of his information. (Hear, hear!) 
And from Mr. Ililey Addington he had 
derived considerable advantage in the Ju- 
dicial Department. The mass of the bu- 
siness, however, fell on himself, and the 
whole of the responsibility ; for he con- 
sidered that he would be an unworthy 
President of the Board of Control, who 
would shrink for a moment, from respon- 
sibility, because he was at the head of 
what was called a Board. Let them pro- 
duce to him any paper signed by him at 
that timei no matter who else signed it, he 
took on himself the whole responsibility. 
{Hear l') The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Courte- 
■ hay) had said, that in 1807 the dispatches 
from India were not minutely investigated. 
He was hot award that such was the case. 
All he could say was that be believed there 
was no department of the business that was 
not sifted to the bottom. {Hear, hear /) 
All this, he would allow was hot done by 
the Members of the Board : for it woifld 
' have been impossible for oiic, two, three, 
''hr even four Commissioners to do this, 
without such clerks as were at the Board 
of Control and at the India- House, {Hear, 


hear /) When, however, the Hon, Se- 
cretary /Mr. Courtenay) talked of the 
size of the papers he had to examine, the 
House would fall into error, if they did 
not also bear in mind that these volumi- 
nous documents underwent investigation 
before they passed into the hands of the 
Secretary and the Board. They were first 
carefully sifted at the India- House, by 
persons of considerable ability and know- 
ledge, who, from long habits, were inti- 
mately acquainted with India affairs ; and 
all the facts that called for a judgment 
brought out ami distinctly stated. Thus 
the great bulk of these papers were taken 
away, ami the labours at die India- Board 
greatly lessened ; and as there was not the 
slightest reason to suspect negligence, and 
much less, foul play in the Clerks at the 
India- House, every matter on which a 
doubt could arise, was distinctly, accu- 
rately, and by name, brought under the 
view of the Board. ( Hear, hear ! ) These 
papers also, when sent up to the Board, 
with the dispatches grounded upon them, 
underwent another revision before diey 
were submitted to the view of die Secre- 
tary, President, and the other Commis- 
sioners, by persons of equal talents and 
information. The Hon. Secretary was, 
therefore going a little too far to say that 
two or three years were absolutely neces- 
sary to initiate a man in the business of 
the office. {Hear/) If so, it would be 
well, on re-modelling the Commission, 
always to preserve one who had served ail 
apprenticeship. Hear, hear! J Instead of 
that, all the Board had just been sent to 
the right-about, and a completely new 
one formed, which, according to their Se- 
cretary, must be altogether incompetent. 
{Hear, hear/) lie (Mr. Tierney) had 
taken the office with peculiar advantages ; 
for, odd as the taste was, he had applied 
himself to Indian subjects as .an amateur ; 
and hud had some battles with the first 
Lord Melville. He could say, however, 
that though there was not any office in 
appearance more arduous, or in which ho 
was more grateful for assistance, still fie 
could declare that three Commissioners were 
not necessary. Two, he thought, would an- 
swer quite as well as three, always remem- 
bering the great relief the Board received 
by the previous sifting of subjects before 
they came under their consideration. 

He should take the liberty of suggesting 
an amendment on the motion, by which he 
thought a greater advantage might be. ob- 
tained. His proposal was, to consolidate 
this Board with the office of the third Secre- 
tary of State ; and thus to make a general 
office for. the Colonial Department. The 
motion woiild, therefore, run, not whether 
there might be so many Commissioners, 
or whether they should all sit iu Parlia- 
ment; but whether to the department of the 
3C2 
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Colonies, now underjkord Bathurst,might 
nofcbe airperadded the business of the Board 
of Contrpl. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, had formerly been 
considered necessary, on account of the 
waiy^and nothing else; but in order to 
continue his functions in peace, he had 
been called Secretary of State to the Colo- 
nies. Before the time of that Secretary of 
State, the public business had been conduct- 
ed by two, with just as great facility. If two 
or three of the Colonies were added to the 
department of die Right Hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Pteel), he would find no 
difficulty in managing them. The third 
Secretary had been made necessary, by the 
New Colonies, and by nothing else. The 
business of most of the New Colonies, 
as Malta and the Ionian Islands, for in- 
stance, was purely matters of politics and 
foreign correspondence : they might be 
transferred to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Botany Bay, and the other Con- 
vict Colonies, naturally belonged to the 
Home Department. The rest of the Co- 
lonies might be subjected to the Board of 
Control, with an additional Under Secre- 
tory to manage them. Lest the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wilmot) should be alarm- 
ed, he had no objection to the Under Se- 
cretary of Lord Bathurst being transferred 
to that Department. A saving of nearly, 
if not quite 10,000 a-year, might be 
effected by that arrangement, because he 
was perfectly convinced that the President 
of the Board of Control, with the as- 
sistance, not of the two Commissioners, 
but of an officer more approaching to a 
co-ordinate authority, whom they might 
call a Vice-president, would be perfectly 
competent to manage the whole business. 
He had not the smallest doubt that the 
whole machine would go on as smoothly 
as ever, with a saving to the public of 
£10,000 a-year. He might be wrong ; but 
that was a reason for the inquiry. He knew 
nothing of the India office since 1807; 
and that was his reason for wishing to in- 
quire what had been superadded to it, since. 
Hie preferred bis own amendment to the 
original motion on this account also, that 
it might be said, that by the abolition of 
the saUries of the Board of Control, who 
were paid by the India Company, nothing 
would be saved to the public, except in a 
very ' circuitous way : that is to s ay, when 
the public came to share in the profits of 
But he should say now, 
tfc#**by the Act of Parliament, £26,000 
waatb be^Mudbythe C ompany for the 
conliol ofj fie affairs of India, it was 
equally applicable to that purpose, whoever 
managed those affair*.' If, therefore, the 
same persons could be got to manage the 
affairs of the other Colonies, there was a 
cfear and direct saving of 0,000 a-year, 
whieh coold not 4* effected by the other 
method. It /was ids: deliberate opinion. 


that this proposal of bis might be carried 
into effect. He repeated— he had no 
idea that three persons, even if all ' com- 
petent, were necessary at the Board of 
Control ; but when these three persons 
liad no knowledge whatever, he could not 
conceive what difference it made whether 
there might be one, or three, or a dozen ; 
for po increase of numbers could turn 
ignorance into wisdom. He always ex- 
cepted the Learned Civilian (Dr. Fhilli- 
more) as they were told there was an ec- 
clesiastical department in India; he must 
find himself quite at home (a laugh). He 
conceived, too, that if no other altera- 
tion was made, the management by a 
President and Vice-president would be 
found much more convenient than the 
present mode. In what he had said, or 
meant to soy, he begged it to be understood 
that he had no intention whatever to deny 
the diligence and attention necessary to 
the adequate discharge of the important 
duties connected with the office of the 
Board of Control ; for even in the short 
time that Ik happened to belong to that 
Board, dally attendance, with the excep- 
tion of a Very hours, was found requisite 
for the stoperintendance of an empire 
comprehending an immense multitude of 
populations Yet these duties were* too 
often neglected, in despite of the best dis- 
position torattend them. But that neglect 
was no argument wliatever for the abolition 
of the Board of Control, which, however 
new-modelled, as his Hon. Friend’s mo- 
tion proposed, would still require great 
attention and capacity for the- fulfilment 
of its functions. Thinking, then, the pro- 
position of his Hon. Friend calculated to 
produce the change which he proposed, 
he felt himself called upon to vote for his 
motion. 

Mr. Canning said, he must begin by 
stating, that be rose to take part in this 
debate from necessity : a necessity similar 
to that under which the Right Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite (Mr. Tierney) declared 
himself as acting, at the outsetof his speech. 
He must also admit, that as far as he was 
able to take a retrospect, during the four 
years he held the office of President, he 
knew of no instance in which more had 
been done in that office, than by. that Right 
Hon. Gentleman, considering the lew 
months he occupied it, towards a fiuthful 
and efficient discharge of duty. (Bear, 
hear!) He was also willing to confess, 
that in many of the opinions and feelings 
of the Bight Hon. Gentleman he entirely 
agreed ; and as to points of difference be- 
tween them, he really did believe that 
progress of time, the change of circum- 
stances, and the increase of business; ware 
sufficient to reconcile them. . Beforej hoW- 
ever, he proceeded to state^as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman bad done, more indeed 
In the shape of testimony than: of ergu- 
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ment, the grounds of Ills objection to 
the motion of the Hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Creevey), he would call the attention of the 
House to the precise nature of that mo- 
tion. It was a motion for the reform of 
a great and important department of the 
public service. The Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Creevey) and the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Tierney) had both delivered 
their sentiments on this motion ; one of 
whom, at a former period, had been Secre- 
tary of the India Board, and the other, in 
office at the same time, as the President ; 
and it turned out from their own confes- 
sions, as well as from common notoriety, 
that the latter of them, had been a most 
efficient, and the former (Mr. Creevey) a 
most inefficient officer. (Hear, hear , hear , 
and cheers of laughter /) Such being the 
state of the case, if the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had brought forward a motion to 
ascertain the manner in which the business 
was carried on, in order to see what part 
of the duty had been satisfactorily per- 
formed, and where there had been a fai- 
lure, and had concluded by moving for a 
Committee to inquire into the conduct of 
an idle Secretary of that Board ; (hear, 
hear /) had such been the character of 
the motion now under consideration, he 
could have understood the motives which 
h|kd produced it ; but it seemed a little 
extraordinary that die only data that they 
had to go upon, in regard to die motion 
HOW before them, was furnished by the 
SlCltement, that the President being a most 
■%0fodve officer, and that individual having 
hbflburebly boasted that he had received 
much assistance from his fellow Commis . 
sioners ; it seemed, he must repeat, a 
little .extraordinary, that the idle Secre- 
tary should be the person who called 
for the inquiry. (Hear, hear/) This 
was. a reform with a vengeance. (Hear, 
hear !) This was a picture, and no un- 
faithful picture, of those principles on 
which reform was usually clamoured for. 
He believed, if they traced the principle 
on which the reformers acted, it would be 
found the same, as that on which the pre- 
sent motion was brought forward. They 
complained of the conduct of their supe- 
riors in station, while nine limes out of 
ten, they were themselves die most idle 
and useless members of the community ; 
and the evil sought to be remedied ex- 
isted only, where the clamour was raised. 
(Hear, hear / ) On this occasion, he fopnd 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) the 
very culprit) the reum eonfUentem, coming 
forward to complain of that, of which he 
was avowedly guilty himself. (Hear, 
hear /) 'M* came forward with his motion 
me me adsum, not qvi jfcci, 
^fcUfctwm quinonfid. It would seem asifhe 
jNRNtld exclaim widi indignation t “ lam 
ihaman who did nothing, and I now call on 
yotfc to Inquire why those . who are asso- 


ciated with me, and who were diligent, 
failed to follow my example.. (Continued 
cheering .) I call on you to demand of them 
why diey, by their diligence, should thus 
break in upon the practice which my con- 
duct went to establish, and why they should 
disturb, by their activity, the stillness of 
my stagnation.** (Hear, hear /) It was 
certainly beyond his expectations that any 
Hon. Gentleman could be so blinded by 
his fancies and his pamphlets, as to submit 
such a motion to the House, as he had this 
evening done. When a Member under- 
took to move for a parliamentary inquiry, 
he was hound to state some ground for the 
proceeding; but he (Mr. Creevey) had sta- 
ted none, except, mdeed, in' what related 
to himself, when in office. He declared 
that he was well paid ; he had received 
£l,500 per annum : yet all that he had to 
do, was to amuse himself with the news- 
papers. Hie Rt. Hon. Gentleman who 
was the President, was indeed engaged 
in his penctralium, endeavouring to form 
plans for. the good government of India : 
but the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) 
had told them, “ I washed my hands of 
every tiling of this sort. I did not occupy 
myself, in any such way ; I only reposed 
myself in my office, reading the news of 
the day, and looking into the park from 
my window, to sec what was passing there.*' 

[ Here Mr. Creevey said, across the table, 
“ the window did not look into the park ;’* 
to which Mr. Canning replied, that lie did 
not pretend to describe the local situation 
of the window.] “ And now I come to 
revenge myself on those w r hose industry 
farmed so strong a contrast to my inacti- 
vity, by calling on the House to inquire 
into the manner in which those duties were 
performed, which were not performed at 
all by me?** (Hear, hear /) Now if the 
authority of any one bringing forward a 
motion were to pass for any thing in that 
House, it was a little too much to be cal- 
led upon to go into an inquiry, when no 
grounds were laid for it, but the idleness of 
the party calling for it ; when the motion 
made went to inculpate no one, but the 
mover of it. (Hear, hear /) He (Mr. 
Canning) did not wish to overstate the 
importance of that Board which the Hon. 
Gentleman had attempted to run down. 
Hie lit. Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney), 
who during the short period of his presi- 
dency had applied himself so diligently to 
the duties of it, had admitted, them to be 
of some importance. He hoped that Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman would not be defended 
with him, when he stated that the business 
of that establishment, in point of extent, 
of delicacy, and of difficulty, partly from 
circumstances connected with the renewal 
of the Company’s charter> and from other 
causes, had greatly increased since the 
period he (Mr. Tierney) was at the head of 
& The circumstances to which he alluded 
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would satisfactorily account for die onus 
fiow thrown on the Board, being far 
heavier than formerly. He could not 
speak from his own knowledge ; but, from 
information with which he desired to be 
furnished since he left that department, he 
could state, that if the business now per- 
formed in it, and at the India-House, 
were to be compared with what it was in 
the year 1793, it would be found to have 
accumulated one hundred fold. This he 
stated without fear of contradiction ; and 
he could further state that, within the last 
six years, the business had increased twenty 
per cent. If, then, the two Commissioners 
were found useful in 1807, to assist in con- 
ducting the affairs of tfic Board of Control, 
when the Hon. Mover and the lit. Hon. 
Gentleman were in office, their services 
must be useful and necessary at the present 
time, and the offices ought not to be abo- 
lished. {Hear, hear /) The Hou. Gen- 
tleman, in submitting his motion to the 
House, had not, it was worthy of remark, 
gone further back than to the provi- 
sions of Mr. Pitt*s Bill for controlling 
the affairs of India j had he gone back 
only one year further, lie would have seen 
that there was no question that had under- 
gone more discussion in Parliament among 
the eminent statesmen of that day, than the 
question whether the affairs of India ought 
to be placed under the care of a Secretary 
of State, or a Board. He (Mr. Canning) 
had found in the debates of that period 
some of their statements on record, but 
none of the arguments on which they were 
founded. Mr. Dundas had differed in 
some particulars, from those with whom he 
usually acted ; but he substantially agreed 
with the other leading men of that time, 
that a Board would be preferable, not for 
the Government — that was a point on which 
a difference of opinion existed— but for the 
superintendance of those in whom the 
government should be- vested. On this 
point, Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt were quite of 
one mind ; and he (Mr. Canning) was 
sure the House would concur with liim in 
sentiment, that a Board was the fit instru- 
ment fqr exercising this species of autho- 
rity, and not a Secretary of State. A 
Secretary o: f State was a responsible officer, 
performing that which the King was 
pleased to command : he signified the 
King’s pleasure. The President of the 
Board ’ of Control never received any 
suggestion :foom the Throne ; he was the 
onlyGrtvemment officer who never received 
theKjhg’s pleasure. His duty was great : 
but It was not, like that of a Secretary of 
State, an active duty.. With a trifling ex- 
ception that he would presently notice, it 
originated nothing ; its duty consisted in 
overlooking and revising the dispatches 
sent out to the different Governments of 
India. On a subject so dry and tedious to ... 
the 1 House, he, had pq desire to enter into 


details j but this was one which had pn the 
present occasion, been forced upon . him. 
The course of business, as relating to the 
preparation of the dispatches was this ; they 
were sent from the India- House to the 
Board of Controul for correction, revision, 
and approbation. No dispatch ever went to 
India, without having first received the 
signatures of three of the Commissioners, 
to give it the stamp of their approbation. 
Out of the vast number* of dispatches for- 
warded to the Board, from a Company 
whose concerns were so various and ex- 
tensive, he did not mean to say that many 
were not sent back to the Court of Direc- 
tors, in the original form in which they 
came to the Board ; but they were all 
carefully considered before they were re- 
turned, in the proper departments, and by 
the Members of the Board. In cases in 
which it was deemed, necessary to make 
corrections, to omit paragraphs, and to add 
instructions, the proposed dispatches were 
returned to the India-House, accompanied 
by a letter of reasons, assigning the motives 
for the corrections and additions thus 
made. If: the Board were disposed to be 
idle, they plight pass many letters without 
the necessary examination and alterations ; 
they might leave untopched many para- 
graphs of fui objectionable kind; but the 
House would at once see, from the ex- 
planation fee had given, that obliged as 
they were, to assign their reasons for every 
alteration or addition they made, no man 
who had any regard to his reputation, and 
disliked the consequences of neglect and 
exposure, would be so inefficient as 
to assign reasons, without previously 
making himself acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and calling upon his colleagues to 
justify his opinion ; no President would 
suggest alterations which he was not pre- 
pared to defend. The circumstance to 
which lie alluded, was a guarantee also 
for the diligence of the Assistant Com- 
missioners. Such was the formal, recognized, 
legal course of proceeding. But custom 
had introduced another, not in derogation 
from. that course, but in addition to it; 
which though it might seem to give ad- 
ditional trouble in the first instance, was 
greatly calculated ultimately to save trou- 
ble, both to the Board and the Court, of 
Directors. It was this: previously to 
any dispatch, not of an unimportant na- 
ture, being forwarded from the India 
House to the Board, in the official and 
established mode, >a; sketch , of it was,- by . 
courtesy, first sent, up to the President; 
so that if any material, alterations ; ap- 
peared to him requisite, or any objec- 
tion was ffelt to the principle on which: : it 
was framed, it could be at once stated, end - 
the Court of Directors advised that it would. . 
be. .better, to draw it, in another shape* . 
Tfiis had been generally done by- intima- 
tion* '-in- instances where the faults of the 
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Proposed dispatch Were' incurable by cor* 
r ection; but in cases, not of that descrip- 
tion the sketch was returned with the 
alterations made in it. The alterations 
thus suggested, in one or other of ' these 
ways, were generally adopted at the India 
House. When the Court of Directors 
did not see the expediency of the altera* 
tions, or were strong in their opinion as 
to the propriety of the original paragraphs, 
the sketch of diem, was then again trans- 
mitted to the Board of Commissioners, in 
the legal, recognized manner that, has been 
described, then first assuming the shape of 
a regular official communication. The 
draft of the dispatch was then sent back 
to the Court of Directors, with such al- 
terations as appeared to the Board neces- 
sary, and accompanied by the letter of 
reasons. This would sometimes lead to 
a correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the Board: not indeed of 
a hostile nature, but to one which always 
ended in a proper development of facts, 
and which was in some cases, attended by 
personal communications between the two 
Boards, where this might facilitate and fur- 
ther the progress of tilings. The House 
would therefore see, from this statement, 
that a Secretary of State was not the proper 
person to conduct the business of the 
Board ; that the duty to be performed was 
not the duty of a responsible adviser of the 
Crown, but the duty of a different, species 
of office from that of a Secretary of State, 
and could be only properly discharged, 
by a Board such as now existed. He did 
not complain of the manner in which the 
East-India Company managed their af- 
fairs ; he only desired to account for the 
business which that great and important 
Body created at the Board of Controul. 
There would be no greater dereliction of 
duty than an idle life, in such an office. 
(Cheers). He was sorry to enter so much 
in detail ; but if the House would listen 
to him a little longer, they would be still 
more satisfied of this. (Hear, hear!) He 
should give them a few samples of the 
work done by this Board, of late years. 
He had not been at the head of it many 
years, only between four and five. He 
had desired, since he left office, to be 
furnished with an account of the number 
of the dispatches that had passed through 
the Board within that, short period, and 
he found that it amounted to 1800. lie 
had already stated that many of the dis- 
patchesWere approved, without any altera- 
tions; ornrith aHeratiortsso slight, that they 
were hardly worth entering into a contro- 
verrfy jdiout ; but about one-tenth of those 
He bad jiist - referred to, as having been 
befoli ihe Board, in his time, were so 
mueh- altered, as to lead to complicated 
discussions. These dispatches were also, 
in xAany instances, accompanied by a mass 
of" papers, letters, reports, and other do- 


cuments, technically termed " collec- 
tions/* the bulk of which would give 
some idea of the labours in the office. 
His Hon. Friend (Mr. Courtenay), by 
way of giving some notion of the papers 
which were to %e read, had pointed to a 
Bill on the table of the House, as a speci- 
men; but his Hon. Friend's eyes must 
have had an extraordinary power of mag- 
nifying objects, when he could regard such 
a document, although voluminous, as any 
just sample of the papers that it was neces- 
sary to peruse, at the India Board, or of the 
business to be got through there. The 
Ilight Hon. Gentleman stated that one mili- 
tary dispatch was, not long ago, sent to 
the office, accompanied by 199 papers and 
documents, containing 13,511 pages; 
another in the Political Department, with 
collections of 1,937 pages, and another in 
the Revenue and Judicial Department, 
with collections, containing 2,588 pages. 
This would afford some idea of the sup- 
plementary mass of papers which “pur- 
sues the triumph, and partakes the gale,** 
and which occupies the attention of faith- 
ful Commissioners. (Cheers.) This was the 
modicum to be read through by some one 
or other, before the dispatch to which they 
related could be sent back to the India 
House. Referring to this, and the other 
business cast on the Board of Control, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman exclaimed, “this 
was the sinecure; this the little appendage 
which it was thought by the Right lion. 
Member (Mr. Tierney) might be so con- 
veniently added to the office of a Secretary 
of State, who already had under his 
charge almost all the colonies in the 
world. (Cheers.) He (Mr. Canning) 
said, that it was impracticable for the phy- 
sical strength of any president and secre- 
tary, to get through such business, as that of 
which he had spoken; and, in order to 
reduce what really might appear incredible, 
to something like a degree of credibility, 
he would next shew how the business of 
the office was disposed of. In the first 
place, he would observe, that to redyco- 
tlie gigantic mass into form, and within 
some limits, it was but justice to the great 
establishment of the India House to say, 
that all documents from them, came o the 
Control Office, in a state of accuracy, 
which was something; but also well. or- . 
ranged. And he was also bound to state, 
that the dispatches themselves were drawn 
at the India House, with a degree of correct- 
ness and ability, that would fit the framers.of 
therfl for any situation.— -(Hear,, hear /)-— 
When sent up to the India Board, they were 
made over, with their accompanying docu- 
ments, to the heads of the corresponding 
departments, where an equal share of 
talents and information was displayed, in 
the performance of their duty, Nothing 
but such a powerful combination of. men- 
tal energies could sustain and carry an 
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math m immense load of difficult and 
arduous business. Now, taking the dis- 
patches to average 358 in die year, which he 
was informed was die fact, including those 
monsters of collections which he had men- 
tioned, 'he would ask whetler the Presi- 
dent could be expected so to read them, as 
to judge of the propriety of every altera- 
tion and correction suggested in these 
dispatches; whether it was too much to 
have the assistance of two Commissioners, 
besides the Secretary, with whom he might 
consult, and whose judgment he might 
take on important, doubtful, and difficult 
points ; or whether, on his receiving the 
dispatches, he was to rely on the opinions 
of the minor officers ? He could decidedly 
state, that even with the assistance of his two 
colleagues (Lord Binning and Mr. Stur- 
ges Bourne), and that of his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Courtenay,) their tried Secretary, it 
would not be a vain attempt to manage the 
business of the Board, without the talents 
and industry with which that business was 
prepared at die India-House. He entirely 
subscribed to die tribute whicli the 
right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had 
paid to the noble Lord (Morpeth), who was 
one of his colleagues when nc was at the 
Board ; and it was due from him (Mr. 
Canning) to state, that he himself had, 
while holding the office of President, de- 
rived the most efficient aid from the two 
Commissioners who were associated with 
him. On all important subjects he (Mih, 
Canning) was always ruled by his two 
friends who sat near him. He had never 
returned a dispatch, without first availing 
himself of their knowledge and under- 
standing, and making them, in some mea- 
sure at least, partakers of his responsibility. 
He did not mean to say that he had never 
signed a dispatch in confidence, without 
reading it ; but he had never, as far as his 
recollection went, given Ills signature to 
any, with which they were not acquainted, 
and ready to advise with him, if necessary. 
Itwasidleforhimto say that they performed 
their duty as Commissioners, with zeal and 
ability; for the question before the House 
respected measures, not men; and it 
was quite clear to his mind, that no other 
machinery than that which had been used 
could execute the business of the office, 
and that this machinery was not more than 
■ iiit* necessary for the purpose ; but he 
!' muet acknowledge with gratitude the 
'warricer at tdi noble friend the member 
(Lord Dinning). He need 
not say/ that the Revenue and Judicial 
affairs of India, Were as dry and repulsive, 
m they were difficult and abstruse ; but 
enkindled, no doubt, by the ardour of the 
eminent individual who had been already 
m pointedly alluded to by his Hon. friend 
(Mr. Courtenay), he meant Mr. Camming, 
his Noble Friend had applied his mind to 
these subjects, with a degree of earfcestne«s 


and attention, that had crowned hla efforts 
with great success, and had rendered him 
a most useful functionary at the Board. 

Mr. Canning also took that occasion of 
bearing strong testimony to the assistance 
afforded him by his Right Hon. Friend, 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Sturges 
Bourne), his other colleague, without 
whose assistance he would have been in 
great perplexity, especially in legal matters, 
and subjects of appeal. In debates, turn- 
ing, as all debates did now, upon insinua- 
tions of personal motives, and base corrup- 
tion ( cheert ) it might not be improper 
to say, that both of his friends, after the 
performance of these duties, had vo- 
luntarily left their offices, against his 
earnest intreaty ; and that, with respect to 
one of them, (Mr. S. Bourne), if his 
(Mr. Canning’s) prayers and wishes 
for the good of India, could have pre- 
vailed, he would have now been filling 
the highest judicial situation in that 
country. It was against such charac- 
ters as theie, that they now heard in- 
sinuations 'thrown out as if they were 
desirous 0 jf clinging to their places, for 
the sake #f their salaries, and as if the 
Board, froOn which they derived them, was 
a nuisance which ought to be abated. 
While he (Mr. Canning) did justice, and 
no more than justice, to his two colleagues, 
he must hot pass over the merits of his 
Hon. Friend the Secretory, who sat near 
him (Mr. Courtenay), the increase of whose 
salary had given so much dissatisfaction to 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey). ' He 
could only say that, if any blame was im- 
putable for this measure, he must take the 
whole of it upon himself; for It was his 
act entirely ; and he certainly desired to 
answer for it, at the bar of that House, or 
before a Committee, if it were thought 
right to appoint one, on the present motion. 
When he ( Mr. Canning) first went to the 
Board of Control, a circumstance not 
of his seeking, but the result of accident, 
he found his Hon. Friend in that situation, 
which he might truly say, he fflled much to 
his own honour. He had not the honour 
to know this respectable individual at that 
time, but as the author of a. pamphlet in 
which he (Mr. Canning) hod been at- 
tocked, and to which he had thought it 
right to offer a reply in that House. It 
would, therefore, easily be conceived that 
they did not approach each other, with any 
feelings of extraordinary kindness ; but 
the ability, the patfent industry, the unos- 
tentatious activity, and other qualifications 
of the Hon. Gentleman/ inode himfeelit 
to be his duty to raise his- mlajyfroma 
state of depression, to a M nith offices 
to which that he held was not inferior in 
importance. He had found die Hon. 
Gentleman in the receipt of 1800?. per 
annum. In augmenting bis income* he 
(Mr. Canning) had been guilty of no 
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extravagance, for he had founded this step 
on a measure of economy. The Chief 
Clerk’s situation fell vacant by death, and 
he had thought tiiat office might be dis- 
pensed with, and he determined not to fill 
it up. Two other offices, which were nearly 
sinecures, he also took measures to put an 
end to, at the expiration of the interest, not 
vested, but then existing in them. I5y 
those measures, he had obtained the means, 
as he thought, of strengthening the office, 
and at, the same time, of doing an imperfect 
act of justice to the lion. Secretary. {Hear, 
hear !) He had not heard it, hut lie un- 
derstood it had been said by the lion. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Crecvcy) that his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Courtenay) had obtained successive 
augmentations of salary, by successive acts 
of supplication and humiliation. No such 
thing. What had been done for him, 
had been done at once by him (Mr. Can- 
ning), but it was only part of what was in 
contemplation by that arrangement; and as 
to wliat yet remained to lie done, if he had 
any weight on this subject, he, as the de- 
ceased President, bequeathed the perform- 
ance, of it, as a legacy to liis successors in 
office. He would' road the order of the 
Board on this subject. It set forth that 
“ the Board, considering the great weight 
of business which fell on the Chief Secre- 
tary, his valuable serv ices, and the length 
of time he had occupied the office, thought 
it just and reasonable to augment, from 
the means they found at their disposal, the 
salary he then received.” It was accord- 
ingly resolved that his salary of 1,800/. 
should be immediately increased to 2,000/.; 
that 200/. should be added to it, at tile end 
of live years, and a further sum of 800/. 
at the expiration of seven years ; thus 
rendering his salary at the end of this lat- 
ter period, *2,500/. per annum. This 
placed his Hon. Friend in the same situa- 
tion, in point of salary, with an under- 
secretary of State, with whom he might be 
compared, without any disparagement to 
that office. But there was another ground 
for this augmentation of allowances to the 
Secretary of the Board ; he was the only 
Secretary of a great department of the 
State who was excluded under the Super- 
annuation Act, from the benefit of that 
Act, for length of service on retire- 
ment ; and he would tell the House 
how this happened. The Committee of 
1817, who brought in the superannuation 
Bill, recorded it in their opinion, that the 
President and Secretary of the Board of 
Control should be placed on the same 
footing, in respect to superannuation, as 
the other officers of state of the same rank 
and degree; but that, as they received 
their salaries from the funds of the East- 
lndia Company, their retiring pensions 
should be defrayed from those funds also, 
die (Mr. Canning) affected not an over- 
shyness ; but he owned he did not think it 
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quite delicate, that he should bring a Bill 
into Parliament (more especially did he dis- 
likoit,in times like these) to make a provision 
for his own retreat from the Presidency of 
the Board ; and, lie must confess, he did 
not think it altogether right that the charge 
of tliis retreat should be thrown on the Com- 
pany, although he was not prepared to ac- 
cede to the opinion, that because the Pre- 
sident and the Secretary drew their salaries 
from the funds of the East- India Company, 
they were not entitled to the benefit of 
superannuation with the other public offi- 
cers of the Government. But most un- 
fortunately, and, he must add, most un- 
justly, his Hon. Friend had beeu involved 
in the consequences of the line of conduct 
he (Mr. Canning) had adopted ; and so it 
was, that lie w as the only person holding a 
similar office wdio had been left afloat, to be 
otherwise provided for as his services fairly 
entitled him to ; and in this state, he still 
remains. Under these circumstances, the 
increase of salary which he had received, 
and which it was intended lie should re- 
ceive under the minute of the Board, was 
not only what he unquestionably deserved, 
but also what he had a right, to look for, at 
his (Mr. Canning’s) hand. His Hon. 
Friend, lie must add, had been nearly ten 
years in his office; he was now to be 
amerced of ten per cent, in his income by 
the arrangement about to take effect in 
other departments of the State ; and he 
believed he was also in hourly expec- 
tation of a tenth child {n laugh). If, 
under all these circumstances, any man 
thought it was other than fair and rea- 
sonable that his Hon. Friend should 
receive the remuneration he (P.Ir. Can- 
ning) had described ; if any one should 
grudge him the salary he enjoyed, and 
the eventual addition to it, which it was 
intended lie should receive ; he did not 
envy that man his feelings. He would 
much rather give him all the credit he 
pleased, for his economy, than share a par- 
ticle in the sentiments of his heart, {l.oud 
and repeated cheers,) A cry had been 
raised, said Mr. Canning, against the 
numbers of the Board; he himself thought 
there would in itself, be something un- 
seemly, to subject the decisions of a body 
like the Kast-India Company to be altered 
or nullified by the dash of a single pen. But 
while the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevcy) 
raised his voice against the number of the 
Commissioners now composing the Board, 
lie appeared to forget the multitude proposed 
by 'Mr. Fox, in his Bill for the govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Fox, who was no 
mean judge of what was necessary to 
render Ills Board effectual, w as not sparing 
in the number of his Commissioners. He 
was for having seven principal, and nine 
assistant Commissioners. {Hear, hear!) 
Nor did the House of Commons think 
*4 his too many ; for the Bill" of Mr. Fox 
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passed this House, though thrown out 
elsewhere. But it may, perhaps, t>e said 
O ! but Mr. Fox's seven Commissioners 
were not to be paid, though the nine 
were." (Cheers and laughter.) “ What," 

inissioners not paid! "Were they not to 
hold their offices for four years irre- 
moveable by the Crown; were they not 
to enjoy that, of which I held not one 
jot when in office, patronage? Were 
they not to have the patronage connected 
with the disbursements of upwards of 
sixteen millions of money, for the Go- 
vernment of India? (Hear, hear, hear!) 
Was this nothing? I should like to hear it 
asserted that with tins patronage at their dis- 
posal, these seven Commissioners were not to 
be paid for their services." To this proposed 
measure, he might apply the words of Fope, 

“ And some he paid with Port, and some with 
praise. 1 ' 

Some of the Commissioners were to he 
rewarded with solid sums of money ; and 
some were to . be remunerated in an- 
other manner. To Mr. Pitt’s Board of 
1784 no salaries were attached, any 
more tliau patronage ; and this experi- 
ment of a Board for managing the affairs 
of India was tried, and at the end of 
nearly eight years it was, by the Act of 
1793, placed on the footing it now is. 
The President was made the only respon- 
sible officer, with a salary; and two of the 
Commissioners received salaries also, 
whose services the President might com- 
mand and profit by, if it were nothis own 
fault; and he (Mr. Canning) had no 
scruple in saying, that if while he was at 
the Board, these two Commissioners had 
refused to render such assistance us it 
might be in their power to afford him, 
when called upon, he would have dismissed 
them from their offices, with as little cere- 
tiony as he would an idle, loitering, news- 
paper-reading secretary. (Hear, hear, hear ! ) 
Mr. Canning next proceeded to describe 
the constitution of the Board. Besides the 
President, there belonged to this Board 
1 1 First Lord of the Treasury, the Lord 
President of the Council, the Secretaries 
0 i State, and some of the other high poli- 
t ealofficers of Government. In addition 
to these ex officio members, the King could 
appoint as Commissioners, any persons of 
his Privy Council he pleased, and two 
that were not, so. The high Officers of 
State were not called upon to act; but 
occasions might arise when their aid might 
have required it; for the President had not 
always been a Cabinet Minister; and look- 
ing to die Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney), he thought the practice ought to 
have* begun when he was at the head of the 
Board. .Among the Commissioners* while 
he (Mr. Canning) occupied the office of 
I’taudent, . were Lord Teighmouth and 


Mr. Sullivan. When the dispatches were 
received from the Marquis of Hastings 
respecting the Mahratta war, he consulted 
with die Noble Lord, and found his ser- 
vices and assistance highly useful, though 
his Lordship was not a salaried Commis- 
sioner. During the early part of his (Mr; 
Canning’s) Presidency, Mr. Sullivan was 
a paid member ; but he relinquished liis 
salary; still, houever, continuing to retain 
his office, at bis (Mr. Canning’s) desire, 
and from him he had also received services 
of the most valuable kind. It might, per- 
haps, be hardly regular to allude to it ; but 
on a former night, in die debate on the 
motion respecting the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, a ludicrous anecdote had been 
related of a Noble Lord, lie believed, an 
unpaid Commissioner, who had visited the 
Office to attend the Board, when he was 
told that there was no Board to attend ; 
but that there was a room called die Board 
room, into which he was shewn, where 
diere was a table covered with green cloth, 
and tables, chairs, paper and all the para- 
phernalia of writing; but that he found no 
Commissioners sitting there. The meaning 
of this pleaaant story is, that the whole 
establishment was perfectly nugatory. Now 
there could be no objection to admitting 
this Commissioner into the library, where 
lie would hive been received with civility 
and respect, and where be might refresh 
himself, if so disposed, by the perusal of 
some thousand volume*, of seven hundred 
pages each : not such volumes as were to 
be found in booksellers' shops and else- 
where, but the archives of the office; nor, 
after applying his attention to these pon- 
derous volumes, was there any objection 
to his initiating himself into the current 
business of the office, by taking a part in 
it : but as to summoning die unpaid mem- 
ber, he would not recommend it, for lie 
was not of opinion that business could be 
efficiently performed by voluntary officers. 
(Hear, hear /) The rational course to 
pursue, and which was the one lie had 
pursued, was to divide the business among 
the different Commissioners, and then let the 
result of their inquiries be taken together, 
without the form of going through every 
thing at a Board. The Commissioners ge- 
nerally when they went to the Board were 
treated with respect, and were allowed 
the privileges he had mentioned; and 
if any one, after this, complained that 
more attention "had not been shown to 
him, and that he was not called upon to 
take a share in the regular deliberations 
of the President and paid Commissioners, 
he was about as reasonable as the lady In 
Blue Beard, who being allowed to have 
opened for her amusement ninety-nine 
rooms, full of curiosities* considered her- 
self badly used, because die hundredth, or 
inner apartment, was not likewise laid 
open for her reception. ( Laughter J) But 
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if this Commissioner had been admitted 
into the inner chamber, he would probably 
have found the President and the assis- 
tant Commissioners engaged upon sub- 
jects he would have thought of a very dry 
and uninviting kind. {A laugh.) The 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had 
spoken somewhat lightly of the business 
of the Ecclesiastical Department ; but he 
would assure the House it was not unim- 
portant, and would explain to it the value 
of the services of the Hon. Member ( Dr. 
Phillimore), to whom it was supposed 
would he especially committed the con- 
sideration of these questions. It was to 
be remembered that Parliament had very 
liberally given two religions to India. (A 
laugh.) When it was said that no legis- 
lative measures originated with the Board 
of Control, he would remind the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Crcevey) that he (Mr. 
Canning) had brought in one, with his own 
hands, and had attended it through the 
House. The act lie referred to, was that 
for licensing Scotch marriages in India ; 
and it was a subject found to be of great 
cl i ffi cul ty . Other new' busi ness had gro vv n 
out of the Charter Act of 1813. By this 
Chatter, individuals were authorized to 
proceed to India ; but it was required that 
they should apply for a license to the Court 
of Directors. When this was refused, au 
appeal Jay firom applicants to the India 
Board, and the consideration of these cases 
had occasioned considerable additional bu- 
siness at the Board. In mentioning this 
subject, he felt it due to the Court of Di- 
rectors to speak of their conduct. The 
provision in the Charter to which he al- 
luded was opposed, on the ground that 
the Directors would be likely to use the 
power it gave them to refuse licenses, ar- 
bitrarily. The applications that had been 
made to them for licenses to go out to In- 
dia, since the renewal of the Charter, 
were between four and five hundred, of 
which tho Court of Directors had refused 
about one-tliird. As a test of the general 
propriety of these decisions, he had to 
state that but a third of that third which 
had been refused permission to goto India 
liad succeeded in getting the refusals, re- 
versed by the Board of Control ; and that 
two-thirds of their decisions had been 
confirmed. If he (Mr. Canning) had suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the House that the 
business in the Board was such, he would 
not say as to transcend the talents, of one 
man to perform, with all the application 
of which be was master, but such as no 
man could, unassisted, perform, in the 
usual portion of time that he could devote 
to official duties ; if he had shewn that, in 
the discharge of these duties, he (Mr. 
Canning) hod been materially aided by 
the other Commissioners, and that without 
their aid, the business of the department 
could not; .have been so well performed ; 
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he had made out a strong case against the 
abolition of the offices in question. He 
knew only of two other grounds on which 
the motion of the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Crecvcy) could lie agreed to; a motion 
which, whatever was its professed object, 
was really intended to abolish the Board 
altogether. These grounds were, first, 
that by this measure the salaries of the 
Commissioners would be spared, and re- 
vert to the pockets of the public ; and, 
secondly, if there should be no saving to 
the public, it would at any rate be con- 
solatory for a suffering nation to see places 
reduced, from which official persons, in 
times of distress, enjoyed an invidious 
afll ucnce. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
( Mr. Tierney) had answered the first part 
of the argument by stating, that the sa- 
laries of the Members of the Board were 
derived from the East- India Company ; 
and that if the Board was abolished, the 
money wont back, not into the pockets of 
the subject, but into the coffers of the 
Company. The best proof of tills asser- 
tion was to be found in the fact, that dur- 
ing the time w hich occurred between his 
( Mr. Canning’s) resignation of the office 
of President and the appointment of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wynn), the 
salary, which was not accepted by the in- 
termediate holder of it (Mr. Bathurst) re- 
mained with the Company. If the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Crcevey) and the Right 
Hon. Member (Mr. Tierney) wished for a 
saving to the public, they ought to have 
been earlier in the field ; they were a-year 
too late. But there was the other argument 
in reserve, and one which he felt some diffi- 
culty in dealing with, namely, that though 
the public would reap no advantage from 
the office, it was inexpedient at a time of 
public suffering that the holders of office 
should be wallowing in the enjoyment of 
that which was not within the reach of 
others. He by no means meant to com- 
pare the tenure by which office was held 
with that by which property was ; yet it 
was such arguments as these, that struck at 
the root of all property. It was the de- 
ceitful language tliat was softly whispered 
to the distressed, by tliose who desired to 
take advantage of the miseries of their 
country. (I fear, hear,, hear /) •• Here you: 
see these rolling in affluence, while yoti 
suffer tli esc dreadful privations.” The 
belief tliat whatever was enjoyed by the 
rich was an injury to the poor ; the feeling 
that gave satisfaction to a man when he 
saw the prosperity of others, lessened, 
without its bettering himself; which led 
him to glory because he 

“ Saw no contiguous palace rear its head; 

« To mock the meanness of his humble shed,'* 

was one which ought never to be encou- 
raged. It had in alt ages, led to the over- 
throw of states, and the subversion of pri- 
3D2 
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vote rights ; and it behoved the House well 
to consider the consequences, before they 
gave their sanction to any arguments found- 
ed upon such a principle. ( Hear , hear / ) It 
was a principle which, in its operation, went 
to di (Fuse that misery which could not be pre- 
vented : to render men dissatisfied without 
its improving their condition ; and to destroy 
the possessions of one class, not because they 
were injurious to any other, but because 
they communicated comforts and advan- 
tages which it was not the lot of others to 
partake of. He allowed that between the 
salaries of office and the rights of property 
there was an immense distance ; but the 
intermediate space was filled up with pro- 
perty of different denomination, and held 
on different tenures, all of which this prin- 
ciple would affect. There was absolute 
property ; there w as constructive property ; 
there was property not descendible, &c. ; 
and through each of these gradations, 
from the first attack on the emoluments 
of office, the spirit of confiscation mounted, 
and under the doctrine they heard ad- 
vanced that night, every notion of right, and 
property would become lost and destroyed 
through its desolating influence. {Hear, 
hear, hear ! ) Let it not be said, that when 
an office could he clearly proved to be 
useless, that he (Mr. Canning) would de- 
fend its continuance, or argue against 
its abolition. But let it be abolished oil 
the fair plea of its inutility or expense ; 
let it not be cut down merely on the 
ground that it afforded affluence to the 
possessors of it, and was an eyesore to 
the wretched. {Hear, hear, hear!) As 
coupled with this subject, he must notice 
another doctrine, as romantic as it is un- 
just, that the salaries of office were, of .ill 
other kinds of income, that which should 
most suffer, for the sake of revenue. He 
knew of only two classes of men in the 
history of the world ; the Jews anciently, 
and the Roman Catholics more recently, 
who were considered as a fair subject of 
taxation from which their fellow citizens 
were exempted ; and he protested against 
placing the holders of office in this situa- 
tion, and thus conferring upon them the 
primlcgium odiosum , of bearing more than 
their due proportion of the public bur- 
dens. When he argued for the utility 
of the office which the motion of the Hon. 
Genii eiiian (Mr. Crcevey) went to abolish, 
he did not say but it was possible to abuse 
it ; he did not say that it might not be 
filled by idle persons; but this be would 
say, that there was business enough to 
do; and that there were sufficient motives to 
activity, unless the Commissioners formed 
a kind of conspiracy for indolerffce. No 
man.would submit to fill the office ineffi- 
ciently, who was qualified to fill any other 
Office ; nor could he continue in it, without 
U bona fide discharge of useful and impor- 
tant duties. He w as speaking of establish- 


ments, not of men ; and, therefore, he 
would say, that a Board with its present 
number of Commissioners, a President 
who were either a Cabinet Minister or 
in immediate communication with the 
Cabinet Ministers, could conduct the busi- 
ness better than a Secretary of State. Thu 
President would desert his duty, if ho 
did not consider himself as bearing all the 
responsibility of the office ; but he might 
divide its duties with his assistants. A 
Board which stood between the Govern- 
ment and Court of Directors, seemed 
more capable of controlling the latter than 
a Secretary of State, who would be imme- 
diately subject to the lonmumds of the 
Sovereign. Thinking, then, the Board a 
useful establishment ; believing that, as at 
present constituted, it. answered all the 
purposes of its institution, and that the 
Commissioners proposed to he reduced 
were necessary for its efficiency ; he could 
not consent. U> the present motion. When 
future Presidents shall cease to follow 
the example, of their predecessors; when 
the business shall be neglected by careless 
Commissioners, or by an idle Secretary, 
he would llten, and not till then, allow that, 
it w'as an office which Parliament might 
consent to reform, or, in other words, to 
destroy ; but at present he would say, that 
such was the extent of business to he 
performed; such the vigilance, activi- 
ty, and information of the minor offi- 
cers in departments, with whom the 
Board must keep pace ; such the impor- 
tance of the matter that demanded their 
deliberation and decision ; and such the 
publicity given to the conduct of the Board, 
by discussions like the present, that every 
security is given for the faithful discharge 
of duty ; and no Commissioner can now 
ever be so idle at that office, as was the 
Hon. Mover of the resolution now be- 
fore the House. {Loud and continued 
cheers . ) 

Mr. F. Buxton rose, amid cries of 
"question,” and said he should detain the 
House very shortly, and merely to inform 
it, that had it not been for the Board of 
Control, a dispatch from the Court of 
Directors would have gone to India res- 
pecting the burning of widows, which 
would have been a disgrace to a Christian 
Government. It was owing to the sound, 
liberal, and enlarged views of that Board, 
that it was not adopted. He should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, it would be un- 
necessary for him to enter into any defence 
of the Board of Control, or to utter one 
word against the Ilrvn. Gcnt.’s motion, 
after the able observations 'which the House 
had just heard. He felt that the speeches of 
his Hon. Friend near him (Mr. Courtenay), 
and of the Right Hon. Gentleman who 
had late]y filled the office of President, 
contained a full, satisfactory, and sufficient 

■ 
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answer to the remarks of the lion. Mover, work, it would have for* ever rendered 
lie himself (Mr. Wynn) had not been in itself unworthy of the confidence of the 
office more than a month ; but, judging public. He did not, therefore, change 
from what he saw, and the mass of busi- liis ideas of the impolicy of the salt- tax; 
ness that was to be performed, ho could* but he had allowed his ideas regarding 
say that the statement of his lion, its immediate repeal, to be overruled 
Friend was completely borne out by facts, by imperious eircu instances. The Hon. 
Though, therefore, he was not under the ne- Gentleman had quoted to him (Mr. 
cessity of saying any thing in answer to the Wynn) the opinions of branches of his 
charges against the office, lie must make family with whom he differed. He (Mr. 
an observation on what he conceived to be Wynn) might say, that lie had the honour 
the real object of the motion. As the to belong to a family the branches of 
Hon. Mover, who occupied the place of which often took different sides in politics. 
Secretary in 1806, had kept silence for He allowed those of them, who differed 
fifteen year’s, on the inefficiency of the from him the credit of honestly forming 
offices which lie now proposed to abolish, and following their opinions ; and he 
he must, have some reason for now speak- claimed the same credit for himself. The 
itig out, which he had not before. That argument drawn by the Honourable Gen- 
object was easily guessed at. lie had tlcinan against the possession of seats by 
employed his motion merely as a peg oil the Commissioners of the Hoard of Con- 
whicli to hang his remarks against him trol, did not appear to him (Mr. Wynn) 
(Mr. Wynn). In pursuance of that de- to he well founded. It could not at that 
sign, the lion. Mover had staled that his time be foreseen that we should have, includ- 
(Mr. Wynn’s) accession to office was a ing our India Kstab 1 isl i men Is, a revenue 
purchase of family interest. To answer of 80, 000,000/. to he administered; and 
seriously a charge of this kind, would be the Act of Parliament that admitted the 
Iti acknowledge the probability of its truth ; Commissioners to hold seats, was as valid 
and therefore he would not say one word as the Act which was supposed to exclude 
on the subject. lie had now sat in the them. With regard to the charge of his 
House for twenty-five years, and lie called having changed his opinions with liis 
upon Hon. Gentlemen who had observed situation, it was unfounded. He (Mr. 
his conduct, to say whether he Inal given Wynn) did not accept of office, till he 
ground for such insinuations? The IJon. found that the opinions of those with 
Gentleman, in order to make out the whom he joined, coincided with his ow n. 
charge of sacrificing principle to place. If an opportunity should occur when an 
had mentioned his (Sir. Wynn’s) vote expression should he called for of any of 
against, the salt-lax, before he came into his former opinions, he was prepared 
office, and his support of it, on a late oc- to show that they had undergone no 
ension. lint; was there any thing incon- change, and till such an opportunity ar- 
sistent in voting against a tax, at one time, rived, lie must be content to pass by 
and for it, at another? (Cries of hear with indifference any insinuations to the 
from the opposition .f Hatches.') He was glad contrary. 

of that cheer, because it showed that he Lord i?m//mgd!H not wish to enter into the 
was understood by those who with him, discussion which had been so ably set at 
before 1806, opposed the property tax, rest by the speech of his Right Hon. 
and who afterwards preserved and in- Friend. He merely wished to say a 
creased it. In the case in question, he word, in answer to the charge of the Hon. 
thought the salt-tax objectionable, and Member for Weymouth (Mr. lJuxlon), 
voted for its repeal. Ho still retained who said that a dispatch from the Hoard 
the same opinion; but he was prevented of Directors, which would have disgraced 
from giving his vote, by circumstances Christianity, bail been stopped by the 
which had occurred in the interval be- Board of Control, and prevented trom be- 
tween the former and the recent discussion. ing transmitted to India. It was incur- 
The House had voted that a sinking fund reel ; the despatch was not stopped ; it 
of 5,00(),()00/. was necessary to support was not a disgrace to Christianity. It was 
public credit ; the faith of Parliament was freely dealt with at the Hoard, and then 
pledged to this amount; the public ere- adopted; blit did not originally at all 
ditor relied on its maintenance ; a great deserve the character given to it by the 
financial operation, rendered practicable lion. Gent. 

by a rigid adherence to national engage- • Mr. JO. llnlhursl (so far as we could 
meats, was going on in consequence; and hear him from the noise in the gallery and 
this was the time adopted for moving the the house) gave a similar explanation ; 
repeal of a tax which had entered as a and bore a similar testimony, 
necessary element into the fund which the Dr. Phillimorc addressed the House 
resolution of the House had pledged it amid cries of “ Question He could 
to support. If, after passing this resolu- assure Hon. Members, that he would not 
tion, the House should in the course of long intrude upon their patience. He rose 
» taffhfjdrivs. turn rouud and destroy its own only to repel a charge against lus charac- 
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ter, and he trusted that the personal attack 
of Hie Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Crecvcy) 
would not lead him (Dr. Phillimore) to 
be personal in return. He must, how* 
ever, tell that Hon. Member, that before 
he again threw out such insinuations, and 
indulged in such charges, he should exa- 
mine more strictly the grounds on which 
they were bottomed. He did not know 
what the Hon. Gent, meant by accusing 
him of deserting his principles, because 
he did not occupy the benches on the Hon. 
Member's side of the House ; be never 
partook the opinions, enjoyed the commu- 
nications, or joined the party of the Hon. 
Gentleman. Iiut he was inconsistent, it 
was said ; and he had cost the country a 
million and a half of money. Now how 
was that made out— how was that charge 
justified ? The Hon. Gentleman answered 
that he (Dr. Phillimore) had voted for a 
repeal of the salt-tax, before he came into 
office ; and that he voted against that re- 
peal, when in office. The statement was 
incorrect. He had never voted for an im- 
mediatc repeal ; though ho knew the charge 
was malevolently made out of doors, and 
attempted to be supported on garbled ex- 
tracts from his speeches. He disdained to 
reply to the quarter whence this imputa- 
tion proceeded ; but in his place in Parlia- 
ment he was willing to explain his conduct. 
The resolution which he had brought for- 
ward,and which was studiously omitted in 
the garbled extracts from Ids speeches, 
merely pledged the House to ** take the 
earliest opportunity" to consider of the 
repeal of the tax. He wished to abstain 
from speaking of himself ; but as he was 
forced, in self-defence, to rise, he would 
conclude by assuring the House, that 
when he accepted of office, he resolved to 
do his duty to the utmdlit of his abilities. 
Those who knew him, through a laborious 
life, would easily believe the truth of this 
declaration ; and from those who knew 
him not, and who could not be supposed 
to place the same confidence in his profes- 
sions, he would only beg that they would 
give ffiem credit, when they saw the duty 
fulfilled. 

/Die cries of “ Question' now became , 
loUil and general, and no other Gentleman 
offering himself to the attention of the 
House, < 

Mr. Creevcy briefly replied. He wished 
to say a few words on what had occurred 
in the debate, though he appeared to great 
disadvantage in treading the boards after 
the great performer. ( A lauglu) He (Mr. 
Creevey) understood, before he came into 
the House, that the great performer was to 
be put in requisition to-night; and that this 
was his last Appearance on this stage for 
some time.' (A laugh.) Like sonie other 
great actors, he bad overdone bis' part, and 
exhausted his powers, by unvarying repe- 
tition. The House bad heard all the. 


changes runy on a few words; and each 
time, . his friends laughed at his repeated 
attempts at waggery, as if they were new. 
Thus they hod heard no less than four or 
five times, the very amusing phrases of the 
u idle secretary," « the idle, loitering, 
newspaper-reading secretary," “ the idle 
park-window gazing secretary," “ the 
idle secretary's stillness of stagnation." 
( A laugh.) But would the House believe 
that all these epithets applied to the secre- 
tary— that this portrait of an idle secretary 
was the exact description of the great per- 
former himself ? ( Loud laughing , aud cries 
of u Hear > hear!") The great performer 
was precisely the idle secretary. (A laugh.) 
Did he never hear of an idle ambassador 
with a large salary ( loud laughing ), who 
went to a country where there was no 
court, to welcome a king who did not ar- 
rive ? The great performer only took for 
granted, and for the indulgence of his wag- 
gery, that lie was an idle secretary — a cha- 
racter which his right Hon. Friend (Mr. 
Tierney) would not give him ; but all the 
world knew that he was a richly -paid, idle 
ambassador. (A laugh.) Let a jury of the 
country he empanelled— let him and the 
great performer be judged by impartial 
men ; and he had no dread of the decision 
that would 1* given. Being sent abroad 
on an errand to a court, where none ex- 
isted, he returned an idle ambassador, to 
try his hand at being a first-rate wajj. 
(A laugh. ) Having attempted to turn outlus 
friend the Noble Marquis (Londonderry), 
he was himself turned out, and saw the No- 
ble Marquis the distributor of office. He 
then accepted of a place under that Noble 
Marquis, whom he had pronounced inca- 
pable. He was sent out of the country on 
an idle mission — he returned to serve un- 
der the Noble Marquis, and, after having 
played his appointed time, he came down 
to-night for liis benefit. ( Loud laughing.) 
The House had heard his performance ; 
and his friends had applauded. His still- 
ness of stagnation seemed to please his 
audience, as much as his mirthful rapture. 
A laugh.) He appeared to be the dc- 
ight of the House, when he talked of 
“ idle, w indow-looking secretaries" and 
“ still stagnations." But, leaving his 
jokes and waggery out of the question, 
what liad the great performer said in de- 
fence of the Board, and the two paid com- 
missioners ? Nothing at all ; unless that it 
was necessary to have a Noble Lord and a 
Bight Hon. Gentleman to read his papers 
for him. {A laugh.) Could not two 
clerks read these papers as well as two 
commissioners ? Was it necessary, for this 
purpose, to have two Members of Parlia- 
ment? The House had only heard of 
fifteen bills being presented by them, in so 
many years : but could not these Bills have 
been prepared, without them ? Why four 
Members in the House, from the Booed?- 
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He (Mr. Creevey) never denied the utility 
of the President; all he contended for 
was, that with an active President, no as- 
sistant commissioners were necessary. 
Though this motion should be lost, he did 
not despair, notwithstanding all the wag- 
gery of the great performer, to carry his 
point at last, and turn out the learned ci- 
vilian (Dr. Phillimore). (A laugh , and 
Hear , hear /) 

Mr. A st ell, amidst cries of “question” 
hoped the House would give him credit 
for sufficient discretion, not to attempt to 
occupy much of their time at that hour, 
on a subject which had been so fully discus- 
sed; and, indeed, his chief object in rising 
was to repel the attack made upon the Court 
of Directors by the lion. Member for Wey- 
mouth (Mr. F. Buxton), .who had assigned 
as his reason for considering the Board of 
Control necessary and efficient, that they 
had interfered to prevent the transmission 
to India of a dispatch on the subject of 
the Burning of Hindoo Women, which 
would have disgraced Christianity. He 
was sure he (Mr. IJ.) could have no au- 
thority for such declaration, which was 
not founded in fact, as had been fairly 
stated by the Noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Binning) ; the circumstances attending 
which, Mr. Astell confirmed. And, indeed, 
he could not contain his astonishment and 
regret, that the Hon. Gentleman should 
entertain such an opinion of the conduct 
and character of the Court of Directors, 
after the expose of their proceedings, and 
the justice done to them by his Right Hon. 


Friend (Mr. Canning). On the subject 
immediately before the House, Mr. As- 
tell would say a few words ; and he was 
happy to have received such assurances of 
the efficiency of the two late Commissioners 
on salary, as would induce him no longer 
to consider them as sinccurists ; in which 
case, he would have felt it his duty to have 
voted against them; and, at all events, he 
was confident that this discussion would 
have the effect of producing great diligence 
and activity in future, in the Members 
of the Board. To the argument that, be- 
cause the salaries and expense of the Board 
were paid by the East-India Company, 
and not by the public, there was no 
occasion for the House to interfere in 
this question, Mr. Astell must decidedly 
object ; and he thought that the East-India 
Company had as fair a claim as the pub- 
lic, to any savings that might be made. 
On the whole, the mover did not appear 
to have made out a case, and therefore 
Mr. Astell must oppose the motion. 

Mr .Buxton explained, and expressed his 
satisfaction at finding the information ho 
had received was incorrect ; but he received 
it from a quarter on which he had every 
reason, he thought, to rely for its accuracy, 
though not through any official channel, 
either at the Board of Control or at the 
India House. 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were — 

For the motion, 88 — Against it, 273- 
Majority for Ministers, 185. 
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Wednesday March 20. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this day 
held, at the Company'4 House, inLcaden- 
hull-strcet. 

The Minutes of the last Court having 
been read : 

The Chairman (T. Reid, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the Court, that the general ac- 
count of the Company’s Stock, per com- 
putation, for India, to the 1st of May 

1820, and for England to the 1st of May 

1821, was laid before the Proprietors. lie 
farther acquainted the Court, that certain 
papers, which had been laid before Par- 
liament since the lost General Court, 
were now submitted to their consideration, 
in conformity with chapter 1, section iv. of 
the By-Laws. 

'Hie titles of these papers were read, as 
follow : 

An account of all warrants or instru- 
ments, granting any salary or compensa- 


tion, annuity or superannuation, agreed to 
by the Court of Directors, from the 24th 
of January last to the present time. 

A return of the total expense of the 
East-India Company’s College at Iiailey- 
bury, since its establishment to 1820, in- 
clusive. 

A return of the number of Writers sent 
out to India and China, in each of the 
years, from the establishment of the Col- 
lege at Ilaileybury; distinguishing the 
number who have attended the regular 
tenns at College from those who have not. 

A return of the present establishment at 
the College at Hailey bury, distinguisliing 
the names of the persons employed, the 
offices they hold, and the amount of pay 
and allowances of each. 

A return of the total expense of the 
East-India Company’s Military Seminary 
at Addiscombe, since its establishment to 
T820, inclusive. 

A return of the number of Cadets edu- 
cated at Addiscombe, and sent out to 
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India in .each year, from its establishment 
to. 1 . 820 , inclusive. 

A return of the number of Cadets sent 
out to India by the East-India Company, 
for their Military Establishments, in each 
year, since 1814, inclusive; distinguish- 
ing the number to each Presidency, and 
the number in each year, that have been 
sent from the Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, and who have been instructed in 
the Hindoostanee language before their 
departure. 

A return, in detail, of the present es- 
tablishment at the Military Seminary at 
Addiscomhe, stating the amount and pay 
of each of the persons employ ed, and the 
total of the whole. 

Regulations passed by the Governments 
of India, in the year 1820, which have 
been laid before Parliament, in pursuance 
of the 53d of Geo. III. 

An account of superannuations granted 
.to the Company’s servants in England, 
under the 53d of Geo. Ill, chap. 155, since 
the meeting cf the last Court. 

The Chairman then informed the Court, 
that the grant, for three years, to Dr. Gil- 
christ, of a pension of £‘200 per annum, 
and of £'150 per annum to defray the ex- 
pense of a lecture-room ; and also the 
compensation of £*2,000, which had been 
voted to Mr. I. II. Felly, hud received the 
approbation of the Commissioners for ma- 
naging the Affairs of India. 

Die Chairman next stated, that the Court 
of Directors had, on the ‘20th ult. come to 
a resolution to engage the ship Princess 
Amelia, in consequence of the ship 
Thames, which was driven ashore near 
Eastbourne, not being iu a state to pro- 
ceed oil her voyage with the other Com- 
pany's ships. 

The resolution of the Court of Directors 
was then read. 

iS At a Court of Directors, held on 
<£ Wednesday, the 20th Feb. 1822: 

“ Resolved by the Ballot unanimously. 

“ That, it appearing by the Report of the 

Company’s Master Attendant and Sur- 
u veyor of Shipping, who were sent down 
“ to the assistance of the ship Thames, on 
4t shore off Eastbourne, that in the event 
“ of her being floated (which is very 
u doubtful) there is no probability of her 
“ being repaired in time to proceed with 
“ the direct China ships of the present 
“ season; and as it is necessary that a ship 
U should be immediately engaged in the 
ie room of the “ Thames and the erner- 
“ gency of the case will not admit of the 
“ delay, which the ordinary course of en- 
“ gaging a ship on tender by public ad- 
t€ verrisement would necessarily create, 

“ the offer by Robert Williams, Esq, of 
“ the ship Princess Amelia for a voyage 

to China be accepted, at the rate of 
, “ £\4. 1 Os. per ton, aiid in every other 
“ respect upon terms nearly similar to 
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“ those on which that ship was tendered 
“ on the 9th ultimo, for a voyage to India ; 
“ such alterations only being made as are 
u necessary in consequence of her being 
“ now to proceed to China.” 

Mr. It Jackson said, it was proper that 
the Court should have >the explanation of 
tlie circumstances under which this vessel 
had been engaged. That explanation was 
perfectly satisfactory; and be heard it with 
nrurcli pleasure, because it clearly showed 
the sincerity of the Court, of Directors, in 
their desire to take up shipping on the 
great principle of public contract, except 
where absolute necessity, as iu the present 
case, rendered it impossible ; a contingency 
for which tlie law had provided. 

MIDSIIIFMKN IN THE COMPANY’S 
SEKVICK. 

The Chairman was about to put the 
question of adjournment, when 

Mr. It, Jackson rose and said that, at 
the last Court he had made some observa- 
tions relative to the situation of tlie young 
midshipmen in the Company’s service. lie 
stated at tliat time, that due attention did 
not seem to l»e paid to their morals, educa- 
tion, and discipline ; in short, that there 
dicl not ajipear to exist that paternal feel- 
ing towards those young men which was 
extended to the other servants of the Com- 
pany. He was happy to perceive that his 
observations were heard with great kind- 
ness and attention by the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, and lie now wished to know 
whether any thing had been done to re- 
medy the defect which he had taken the 
liberty to point out? 

The Chairman answered, that the Court 
of Directors felt very much obliged to the 
learned Gent, for his suggestion on this 
subject, and had come to a resolution 
relative to tlie care and education of the 
Midshipmen, which should he read for 
the information of the Court. 

“ At a Court of Directors held on Wed- 
“ nesday, the 5th December 1821 : 

“ Resolved : That adverting to the very 
(t early age at which midshipmen are per- 
“ initlcd to enter into the service in tlie 
“ Company’s own ships; the limited edu- 
“ cation, as well moral as nautical, which 
“ they can have attained at that time ; 
“ their exposed situation from associations 
“ which the performance of their duty 
“ must frequently occasion ; and the iin- 
44 portant trusts which tlie service opens to 
44 them in future life ; the Commander, 
u independently of the necessary attentions 
44 to religious duties which the regulations 
44 enjoin, be required to give liis best 
(( assistance towards carrying into effect a 
44 system of education for the midshipmen 
“ in his ship ; and for that purpose to 
“ make such arrangements as wilt afford 
“ all practicable opportunities of improve- 
44 ment among those young persons, nob 
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** only in their professional pursuits, but 
« in their general education. 

“ 'That the Commander shall, for this 
41 purpose, avail himself of the aid of all 
“ or any of the officers on board, and shall, 
" on the conclusion of each voyage, report 
c ‘ to tlie Committee of Shipping the names 
** of such officers as shall by their endea- 
44 vours have best promoted the objects of 
44 the Committee. 

41 That all the midshipmen who are not 
44 particularly engaged on the duty of the 
44 ship do, every morning after breakfast, 
44 assemble in the cuddy, or some other 
44 convenient place which the Commander 
44 may appoint, and there be instructed in 
44 navigation, &c. until noon. 

44 That each midshipman do work his 
44 day’s work, and keep a journal, in which 
44 he is to enter the full work of each day: 

44 and that such journal be sent to the 
44 Shipping Office at the conclusion of each 
44 voyage for the purpose of being laid 
44 before the Committee for their inspection. 

44 That one watch of midshipmen do 
44 take observations for the latitude at noon 
44 every day, and that every other favour- 
44 able opportunity be embraced to make 
44 them skilful in taking lunar observations, 
44 as well as finding the latitude and time 
44 by the stars.” 

Mr. R. Jackson offered his thanks with 
great sincerity to the Court of Directors, 
for the considerate attention which they 
had paid to this subject. They had em- 
bodied in their resolution all that the most 
humane and enlightened mind could de- 
sire ; and no person could read it without 
being satisfied of the wisdom by which it. 
was dictated, and of the excellent effects 
which it must necessarily produce. Every 
friend and every relation of those young 
men must share in the obligation which 
he felt to the Court of Directors, for the 
conduct which they had pursued. It 
would, he conceived, be very satisfactory 
to every person connected with the Com- 
pany, if this resolution were printed; the 
expense would be hut trifling, and the ad- 
vantage would be considerable. If a parent 
wished to send his son out in the Com- 
pany’s maritime service, a paper like this 
would enable him to judge whether he was 
placing his child in a situation where he 
would be taught the principles of moral 
rectitude, or whether he was giving him 
up to moral immolation. (// ear , hear J) 
It was not necessary that he should, moke 
a specific motion on this subject ; it 
would, be was sure, be enough to mention, 
that if this resolution were printed, as was 
done with respect to the regulations of their 
seminary at Addiscomlie, it would pro- 
duce a most beneficial effect. 

THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

Mr. It. Jackson said he was now about 
to ask another question, which he looked 
Asiatic Jvurn, — 73* 
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upon as one of inconceivable importance ; 
a question that comprised and embodied 
matter of much national interest and 
national feeling. The question was, whe- 
ther it was or was not true that the illus- 
trious nobleman at the head of the Bengal 
Government had sent in his resignation ? 
If he had done so, he (Mr. Jackson), in 
the name of his country, deplored the 
event. He now requested to be put in 
possession of the fact, reserving to himself 
the right of making a few observations after 
his question was answered. 

The Chairman*— 44 In answer to the learn- 
ed Gentleman’s question I may venture to 
say, that such a resignation, or intimation 
of a disposition to he relieved from the 
fatigues and duties of his government, has 
been received from the nobleman alluded 
to. When I state this, I may be allowed to 
observe, that I feel a very sincere regret on 
account of the resignation of that Noble 
Lord ; I feel it, because 1 believe no man 
ever felt a livelier interest in the affairs of 
this Company, or laboured more hard for 
their success and prosperity than he did. 
(Hear, hear/) I also think it right to 
state, that the Court of Directors, m com- 
pliance with the anxious desire of the 
Govern or- General, have recently been oc- 
cupied in considering of a fit and proper 
person to succeed him.** 

Mr. S. JJirim wished some further ex- 
planation to be given, lest it might be sup- 
posed, out of doors, that the Noble Mar- 
quis had resigned through disgust ; when, 
perhaps, the fact was that he had retired in 
consequence of ill health. 

The Chairman . — 44 The Noble Lord is 
not coming home from disgust ; but his 
resignation has been accepted at liis own 
earnest and anxious desire, and much 
against the will of the Court of Directors.*’ 

( Hear , hear /) 

Mr. JR. Jackson said, he was not now 
about to enter into the various merits of 
this Noble Person. Though he had 
traced every one of his footsteps since he 
became Governor General as anxiously as 
most men, and though he had abundant 
reason to applaud his conduct, still he did 
not mean, on the present occasion, to take 
a review of his merits and sendees. He 
felt that this was the less necessary, because 
an lion. Friend of his (Mr. D. Kinnard), 
whom he now* saw in his place, had given 
an intimation that he would, if the sub- 
ject were not intermediately taken tip by 
some Gentleman behind ilie bar, feel it 
his duty, as a Proprietor, to bring the 
merits of the Noble Lord before the Court ; 
and he was sure the time would shortly 
come, when every sentiment of gratitude 
towards that exalted person would be 
publicly manifested. He took it for 
granted that the Hon. Chairman and his 
colleagues had used every means in their 
Vox.. XIII. 3E 
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wer to protract tie period of the Noble 
Marquis’s return, to as distant a period as 
possible ; and idiot, at all events, such an 
arrangement had been made ns would in- 
sure his stay until' the arrival of his suc- 
ce&cr. He must, indeed, have been but 
a cold observer of the Noble Marquis’s 
administration, who did not feel and see 
it to be a matter of national importance 
that that great statesman should j if possi- 
. blc, continue long enough in' India to 
consolidate those mighty plans, which he 
had brought so nearly to perfect ion. ( Hear , 
hear /) Where a man had a large family, 
and was urged by a thousand private feel- 
ings and domestic affections, it was not 
extraordinary tliat lie should endeavour to 
escape from the fatigues of a laborious, 
though elevated situation ; but, in comply- 
ing with the desire of the Marquis of 
Hastings, lie hoped it would be arranged 
so as to render his resignation as little in- 
jurious as possible to the public service. 
In alluding to the successor of the Noble 
Marquis, he was not going to inquire who 
that individual might be ; but he adjured 
tlie Court of Directors, by every appeal 
which could reach the patriot heart, not to 
suffer any motive to sway their decision, 
in appointing a person to fill this most 
arduous situation, except that which was 
connected with greatness of talent and 
purity of character. In a country like 
this, where strong political feeling pre- 
. vailed, it was not surprising that, at times, 
attempts had been made to bring this 
. office within the scope of a particular poli- 
tical arrangement. But the Court of 
Directors had, more than once, stood 
forward and opposed the political arrange- 
ment of the day, and withheld their assent, 
till a Governor General was named in whose 
eminent talents and high character they 
could place complete confidence. lie 
hoped that such would ever be their con- 
duct. They could not, it was true, ex- 
pect a Cornwallis, a Wellesley, or a Hast- 
. ings, .to rise up every day ; such men 
were of rare production. But the Court 
of Directors were, above all - persons in 
tins empire, the best enabled to judge of 
, the individual whose acquirements ap- 
peared to be the best calculated for this 
jjjpreat office; and, therefore, he urged 
tfrexp to firmness ami impartiality in their 
decision. The territories of India, vast 
and splendid as they were, — the Govern - 
.intent of India, great and interesting as it 
was, — depended for security on the wisdom 
v of their choice. The nature of that Go- 
xertiment had, for years, engaged much 
of the political philosophy of Europe in 
its contemplation. It w r as declared to be 
cut anomaly ; and such indeed it was, and 
a proud one too. But the most extraordi- 
nary part of tliis anomaly was, that, pos- 
sessing those immense . territories ( terri- 
tories which every thinking man must yiew 


as the right arm of the British Empire), 
the affairs of India should be so little 
understood in this country, although the 
fate of the one seemed interwoven with 
that of the other. So little, indeed, were 
they understood, and so averse were per- 
sons in ‘public life from their conside- 
ration, that, in the Senate of the nation, 
in the Grand Council of the empire, it 
had been recently and openly avowed, that 
the introduction of subjects connected with 
our Indian territories was the signal for 
members to leave the House ! 'ibis was 
the reason assigned for ceasing to bring 
forward an annual Indian budget. A bad 
reason, for a worse conduct ! That practice' 
had been discontinued for some years ; 
blit he had always viewed it as one of the 
best measures that was ever devised for 
England and for India. lie thought so, 
because it operated as a check on indi- 
viduals, both on this and on the other side 
of the water ; it kept all their function- 
aries, from the highest to the lowest, in 
England and in India, upon the alert, and 
compelled them to understand and vigi- 
lantly administer their affairs, in order to 
enable them to give this annual account of 
their stewardship. No person would have 
supposed it possible that such indifference 
should prevail, who reflects upon the ex- 
tent of oiipr Indian territories, the im- 
mensity of thigr population, now said to 
consist of a hundred millions ! and the en- 
larged and beneficial nature of our Indian 
commerce. It was, in fact, a subject which 
comprised every thing that ought to warm 
the heart of a British citizen. Such an 
indifference having, however, been avow- 
ed, the Proprietors were, more than ever, 
cast on the Executive Body, for a wise 
exercise of the power vested in them, with 
respect to the appointment of a Governor 
General. They could not implicitly trust 
to the judgment of those who frankly 
avowed distaste for Indian affairs ; while 
the Court of Directors, many of whom 
had devoted their lives to the contempla- 
tion of such subjects, w ere competent to 
decide who was the most eligible indi- 
vidual to act as Governor General of India. 
He hoped, anil he believed, that they 
would exercise their knowledge with firm- 
ness and virtue, in selecting a man, whose 
talents and integrity would enable him to 
govern advantageously these immense 
territories. He could scarcely imagine a 
more transcendant degree of political 
wickedness in any Government, than to 
view with apathy the interests of so mighty 
an empire ! 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said he had, on a 
former occasion, intimated his intention, 
if the subject were not introduced from 
another, quarter, to bring before the Court 
I he meritorious conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings . He at that time threw out the 
intimation, for the purpose of giving a 
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hint of what he believed to be an opinion 
very generally entertained, as to the great 
benefits which had resulted from the pre- 
vious proceedings of the Marquis of Has- 
tings, as well as of the advantages that 
might he anticipated from his future go- 
vernment. The motive which had hitherto 
induced him to forbear from taking that 
stop was rendered still stronger by what 
had fallen from his Learned Friend. For 
his own part, he had no hesitation iir say- 
ing that the statement which had just been 
made by the Hon. Chairman gave him 
very great regret ; and lie believed every 
man who wished well to the interests of 
the Company would participate in that 
feeling. He was not about to request sym- 
pathy for any opinions he had formed ; he 
would only intreat of flic Public that, 
having waited so long, they would now 
wait a little longer, until there were placed 
in the hands of the Proprietors the means 
of giving to the world the real history of 
the government of the Marquis of Has- 
tings ; being quite confident that that de- 
tail would be found to form an eulogium 
on the conduct of that Nobleman, far sur- 
passing the eloquence of any Member of 
that Court. ( Hear, hear/) lie was ex- 
tremely sorry to hear of the resignation of 
the Marquis of Hastings, which he viewed 
as a public misfortune. Of his successor 
he would say nothing, because he had very 
little hope that any successor could be 
found capable of discharging the duties of 
the situation in the able and adequate man- 
lier which he had displayed. He had no 
desire at the present moment to look for- 
ward to the future, his mind was entirely 
occupied with the recollection of the 
past. When the day came on which 
they would be called to express their 
opinion of the conduct of the Noble Mar- 
quis, it would, he hoped, occur to the 
Directors, that the most serious responsi- 
bility rested on them, both with respect 
to the nomination of a successor, and to 
the recall of the present Gov.- General. 
He trusted they would feel, at, that time, 
that they had a most deep stake in con- 
vincing the Proprietors (as he hoped they 
would he able to do), that, at all events, 
no cause existed, connected with any con- 
duct within those wails, that had tended 
to precipitate an occurrence, which the 
influence of necessity alone should have 
produced. It. was supposed that the Noble 
Marquis would have remained in India 
to enjoy the honours of his situation for 
a much longer period ; and he hoped that 
he hod not retired in consequence of any 
circumstance which mi^ht have occurred 
in this country. Having formerly an- 
nounced his intention to bring this sub- 
ject before the Court, he thought it right 
to state why he would not now precipitate 
it, and why he deprecated any partial 
discussion. He was perfectly satisfied, 


that not a document could bp produced 
which would not nfifbrd additional rea- 
son to panegyrize the government of the 
Marquis pf Hastings. 

Mr. J Right/ hoped that Irs Majesty’s .Go- 
vernment, in co-operation with the lion. 
Court of Directors, would take care to 
select such a successor to the J Noble Mar- 
quis who was now about to return as 
would satisfy the wishes of this country 
and of India. Undoubtedly it must be 
satisfactory to the British Public, to the 
friends of humanity, and to all who took 
an interest in the prosperity of our com- 
merce, and particularly in that extensive 
portion of it which was connected with 
India, when they heard the highly respec- 
table individual who now filled the clmir 
hear such warm testimony to the merits 
and deserts of the Noble Marquis, who 
for so many years filled the arduous situa- 
tion of Chief Governor of India, because 
that respectable individual bad the best 
opportunity of properly appreciating his 
conduct and services. That the character 
of an individual, on whom the happiness 
of a vast population depended in a very 
considerable degree, should stand in so 
high and eminent a situation, must afford 
great satisfaction to the friends of bene- 
volence, and to all who took an interest 
in the welfare of mankind. It could not 
but be a matter of remark, that though 
history traced to our possession of India 
a portion of the corruption which was said 
to exist in this country, yet, with all its 
evils, it had given great and eminent cha- 
racters to Great Britain, both in the di- 
plomatic and military profession. The em- 
pire had not only received a Wellington 
from that source, but also a Wellesley, to 
whose merits the Past- India Company 
had done so much justice. He hoped that 
the recollection of those eminent men, w ho 
had, from time to time, held the highly 
responsible situation of Governor-General, 
would serve, at least, as a stimulus and 
an inducement to those who had the no- 
mination of the Noble Marquis's successor, 
to select some person of high and respec- 
table character, of great and eminent da- 
lent, and influenced by those noble feelings, 
which reflected honour on human nature, 
to undertake the oflice. The recollection 
of such great names would, he trusted* 
deter any person from accepting of the si- 
tuation, unless he felt that he was adequate 
to dischrage its duties in every point of 
view, A man, who doubted his capacity 
for the situation, ought to use the language 
heretofore adopted by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, when informed that 
the choice of the House Iiad fallen on 
him : “ the station is too elevated for my 
talents ; I will endeavour to deserve' it, 
but I cannot say at present that I do.” 

Mr. Hume said, as an allusion bad been 
made to what might hereafter conje before 
3E2 
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the Court, he was anxious to state that, 
whenever any Hon. Gentleman, at either 
aide of the bar, brought the subject for- 
ward, he would enter fully into' the dis- 
cussion. And, in order to enable him and 
others to consider the question in its most 
extensive bearing, he hoped documents, 
not merely of a military character, would 
be laid before the Court. As they had 
already thanked the Noble Marquis for his 
military achievements, he hoped that their 
attention would not be called to a military 
vote alone, hut that an opportunity would 
be given to the Proprietors to judge of the 
conduct of the Noble Marquis as a states- 
man, in administering the government of 
a great empire. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Court of Directors would he pre - 
pared, at the proper time, to lay before the 
.Proprietors such documents as would 
enable them to learn wliat the Noble 
Marquis had done with reference to the 
administration of justice in India ; this, 
he conceived, was a point of much more 
importance and consequence, than any 
subject of a mere military nature. lie 
wanted to know what had been done for 
the purposes of reforming certain great 
abuses which existed in the administration 
of justice. Those abuses were out of the 
reach of the Government at home, but 
their removal was of the most vital im- 
portance to the Company. This was not 
the proper time to make farther observa- 
tions on the subject : he would, therefore, 
content himself with intimating what 
course he intended to pursue. With re- 
spect to the successor of the Noble Mar- 
quis, he would only say, that lie placed 
every confidence in the discretion of the 
Executive Body. lie hoped the person 
appointed by them would be a man whose 
character and talents were calculated to 
inspire that confidence, which every in- 
dividual sent out as Gov.- General ought 
to possess. India was, in fact, ruled by 
the Government there ; that Government 
could only be checked and controlled by 
the Government at home. But the safety 
and prosperity of the country mainly de- 
pended on the Government which was 
acting on the spot : it was, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the greatest 
cere should be taken in selecting a Gov. 
General. He regretted that the Noble 
Marquis should leave India before his 
plans were completed ; but he thought 
..individuals could be found who, in a 
very short time, would become most effi- 
cient Governors, lie believed, in select- 
ing a Gov. General, the Directors (if he 
might judge from the recent appointments 
to the Iftxard of Control) would* receive 
very 5 little assistance fVom the Government 
of this country. The choice was left to 
the Executive Body, and he hoped they 
would select a matv’of t^ents and integrity . 

' Mr. It. Jackttof krfpk^i what steps had 


been taken with respect to the return of 
the Marquis of Hastings ? 

The Chairman . — ** An intimation of the 
Noble Marquis's wish to retire from the 
government has been received; and an 
answer was returned, regretting .. very 
much the determination of the Noble 
Marquis, and stating that a successor 
would be appointed as soon as possible." 

MESSRS. HORN BLOWERS* CASE. 

Mr. Right/ said, it would bo in the re* 
collection of Gentlemen that he had, 
some time ago, given notice of his inten- 
tion to bring forward, at the last General 
Court, circumstances respecting contracts 
for iron which had been entered into with 
the Company, and for the non-perform- 
ance of which, severe penalties had been 
inflicted on the parties concerned. The 
lateness of the hour, and his own exhausted 
state at the time, induced him not to bring 
forward his motion on that occasion ; and, 
therefore, he merely moved for the produc- 
tion of papers relative to it. He took this 
course the rather because an Hon. Friend 
stated to him that it would he better to pro- 
cure the papers in the first instance* instead 
of moving, per saltern , for the remission of 
the penalties. His motion for papers was, 
however, met by an adjournment of the 
Court, sivedir. It had been his intention 
to introduce the subject again to the Court, 
because he entertained very strong feelings 
with respect to the infliction of penalties 
where no loss or inconvenience, had been 
sustained by the Company. Ills objection 
did not rest on legal grounds alone, but 
was also supported by feelings of honour 
and justice. lie had no personal interest 
in the matter, and therefore he was greatly 
hurt that a motive, for which there was no 
foundation, had been imputed to him ; 
namely, that lie was a relative of the com- 
plaining party ; and it was also said that 
he was a partizan. He stated then, as 
he stated now, that he had no personal in- 
terest or motive in the matter, and that he 
was no partizan, except (as he always Would 
be, so long as he had strength to perform 
his duty) the steady partizan of the just 
interests, as well as of the honour of tho 
Company, and the determined supporter 
of those who appeared to be oppressed. 
He utterly disclaimed being a partizan, in 
the sense in which the word had been 
applied, and he also disclaimed the idea 
that he was actuated by any motive of pri- 
vate friendship or relationship. At the 
same time, lie had yet to learn that, be- 
cause a party was related to another whose 
interests were at stake, it was not proper 
for him to exert himself in defence of those 
interests. It was not necessary to go far- 
ther than that Company, or indeed than the 
Directors themselves, to shew that relations 
were not always considered the last persons 
to be served. He would thus conclude 
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this part of the subject The system of 
levying penalties, where no loss was 
sustained, he viewed as most unjust; 
thus far only his doctrine went. He 
had never denied that, if a person suf- 
fered inconvenience or loss, he ought to 
receive a remuneration to a certain ex- 
tent ; and, when he gave his opinion on 
this question, his observation, written on 
the margin, and signed with his initials, was, 
il that the whole point resolved itself 
into this, whether or not loss had been 
sustained hy the non-fulfilment of the 
contract?'* It was contrary to conscience 
and to justice, as Lord Somers, Lord 
Kenyon, the Lord Chancellor, and other 
able lawyers had held, to exact a penalty 
from a party where no loss had been sus- 
tained ; and, therefore, it was contrary to 
the semblance of justice, contrary to the 
dignity of that Company, and contrary 
to law, to demand a penalty in such cases. 
The parties from whom he had derived 
his information on this subject told him 
that no loss had been sustained, and he 
looked in vain t<^ the letters and papers 
connected with this question, to find out 
any portion of them in which loss had 
been assigned as a reason for demanding 
the penalty. Not till he attended in that 
Court had he heard any such plea ad- 
vanced, in defence of the conduct of the 
Company ; and, when he did hear it, lie 
did not look upon it as material, because 
he rather doubted the fact ; it struck him 
to partake a good deal of the conduct of 
some men In Courts of Law, who, when 
they advanced something in their defence, 
which did not at first appear, were con- 
sidered merely to have framed an excuse 
for the purpose of procuring delay. That 
was his feeling, and it was more particu- 
larly impressed on his mind when the 
Hon. Chairman of the Committee of 
Buying and Warehouses was so mistaken 
in the facts, as to deny that the frost set 
in four days previously to the time fixed 
for the delivery of the iron. He after- 
wards admitted, however, that lie was 
in error. He (Mr. Rigby) had certainly 
a right to suppose, that the Chairman of 
the Committee that inflicted the penalty 
would at least have been accurately in- 
formed on that point, in the first instance. 
This error (which shewed the necessity of 
Gentlemen being perfectly accurate in 
their statements) created a considerable 
doubt in his mind ; and, considering the 
(Angularity of the circumstance, it ought, 
he. conceived, absolve him from the im- 
putation, that he did not feel inclined 
to do justice to the conduct of the Di- 
rectors. He understood since from the 
parties (of whom he had been all along 
inquiring whether loss or inconvenience 
had been sustained) that they had seen an 
Hon. Director, by whom the circumstances 
were investigated, and that they found 


that loss and inconvenience had been sus- 
tained by the Company. If it were so, 
then, of course, his proposition must fall 
to the ground. Had lie received this in- 
formation in the first instance, he would 
not have said a word on the subject, and 
lie would trouble the Court no further 
about it. He could not., however, help 
apprizing the Court, that, he had received 
another statement, complaining of harsh 
treatment, from another party, whom he 
had never seen. That individual stated, 
that he had done what the Company’s 
Agent had required of him. Previously 
to the arrival of the time specified in his 
contract he had applied for a little delay, 
which was agreed to ; but, when the en- 
larged period arrived, and he stated his 
readiness to fulfil his contract, he was told 
that he had forfeited a penalty. With 
respect to the manner in which those con- 
tracts were drawn up, he conceived it to 
he a subject worthy the attention of the 
Court ; it would he well for them to con- 
sider how far it was prudent to permit 
contracts, so worded, to be sent forth ; 
for really they were so harsh, so severe, 
that if he were connected with trade or 
commerce, he never would suffer himself 
to be screwed down as those persons were 
who entered info such contracts with the 
Company. For example, it was set forth, 
that some person, acting merely for the 
Company, should decide whether or not 
the article contracted for was what it 
should be; from this decision there was 
no appeal, which certainly was not correct. 
Mr. Ilornblower’s case w r as truly pitiable ; 
he was poor in the extreme, and had a 
family of nine children. Being anxious 
to provide his men with work to keep 
them from starving, lie contracted to sup- 
ply a quantity of iron, at a very low' price, 
lie was, however, prevented from sending 
the iron on hoard in time, and the conse- 
quence was, that the Company mulcted 
him to the amount of several hundred 
pounds. He was ruined, as he had not 
the means of continuing his ivorks. This 
being the case, the Company surely ought 
to consider, whether the penalties inflicted 
were not greatly disproportioned to the 
loss and inconvenience which had been 
sustained hy them ? With respect to the 
latter case, to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the Court, ‘it had been 
stated to him, that the complaining parties 
had been in the habit of delivering their 
goods, when necessary, at an earlier day 
than that stipulated ; if that were the fact, 
they certainly were entitled to some allow- 
ance, when circumstances occasioned them 
to delay the completion of an order. In 
this immediate case, they had contracted to 
supply the Company with a certain num- 
ber of u tillets and seals,*' in the month of 
June ; the Company, however, requested 
that a part of the order might be supplied 
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In February, which was done, and no in- 
terest was charged for this acceleration of 
the contract by the tradesmen ; but, be- 
cause the completion of the whole order 
was not effected until a few dnys after the 
term set forth in the contract, they were 
lined by the Company. In this case, the 
parties pleaded, not only that they had 
supplied a part of the goods before the 
specified time, but that they had a com- 
munication with Mr. Simons, one of 
the Company's Clerks, who, when they 
expressed a wish that some farther time 
should be allowed for the completion of 
the order, told them “that they might 
send in the articles just as was convenient 
to them, and that lie had no doubt it 
would answer the Company equally well." 
The parties were deluded by this state- 
ment; and when they sent in the articles, 
some days subsequent to the period speci- 
fied in the contract, they were severely 
mulcted. This was the case, as it had 
been represented to him, and he con- 
ceived it was one which the Court ought 
to investigate. 

Mr. Hume having been one who had 
always strongly urged the principle of 
public contract, he could not sit still 
and hear his lion. Friend, whose feel- 
ings appeared to carry away his judg- 
ment, advance arguments which tend- 
ed to the subversion of all contracts 
whatsoever. The question was perfectly 
clear, and he would put it in such a way, 
that it could not be misunderstood by any 
person. Stripped of all extraneous matter, 
it came to this : “ if the Company made 
public contracts, if particular terms were 
specified, and individuals voluntarily 
agreed to them, what right had they to 
complain, if, having violated those terms, 
the Company insisted on the penalty?" 
(Hear, hear ! J At the last Court, he had 
concurred with his Hon. Friend in calling 
for the papers relative to the case then un- 
der consideration; but, with respect to 
the principle on which his application was 
founded, a principle that struck directly at 
the root of the contract system, he was de- 
cidedly opposed to him. His Hon. Friend 
had told them that no penalty should be 
inflicted except where loss and incon- 
venience were sustained; this he con- 
ceived*) be an erroneous principle. In- 
dividuals bad a fair offer made them, to do 
a certain act on certain conditions, the 
non-performance of which was to be visit- 
ed by the infliction of particular penalties. 
Now, lie would maintain, that, when par- 
ties contracted to perform this act, they 
were not at liberty to plead, in extenua- 
tion of their conduct, if they neglected to 
perform it, that they had not put those who 
had confided in their regularity to any in- 
convenience. Having agreed to certain 
conditions, they were bound to fulfil them, 
or ’to abide the consequence. He knew 


that, in many instances, the Court of Di- 
rectors had, with discriminating humanity, 
given up the penalties ; but every person 
must see, tlmt it was impossible for them 
to transact business if those safeguards 
were constantly neglected. In preparing 
investments, the necessary contracts were 
anticipated for many months ; and, in pur- 
suing that course, the object was that all 
the contracting parties should be strict and 
correct to their time. This was the prin- 
ciple on which the Company acted ; and if 
ever there was a deviation from it, it was 
in favour of some individual whose case 
presented some peculiar feature of hard- 
ship. He would take that opportunity of 
saying, that, except the grant of £20,000 
to Lord Melville, the most unwarrantable 
and unprincipled grant that was ever made 
by the Court was that of 2,000/. to Mr. 
Pelly. Undoubtedly that grant was car- 
ried by ballot, and every thing was con- 
ducted in the fairest manner. He did not 
mean to make any remark on the conduct 
of Mr. Pelly, but be could not con- 
ceive on what principUythe Company had 
given a sum of money to one per- 
son, who had not performed his contract, 
while they inflicted a heavy penalty on 
another because he bad not fulfilled the 
conditions of his. He regretted tfie Court 
lmd sanctioned any such grant; but he 
pleased himself with the reflection that he 
had done ull in his power to prevent it. 

The Chairman said it was not quite re- 
gular for the Hon. Gentleman to touch on 
the case of Mr. Pelly, which was not in 
any shape before the Court. The relief 
given to that individual, he must observe, 
was not so great, in proportion to his loss, 
as that which had been extended to the 
other parties, whose case the Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Rigby) had submitted to 
the Court. The Learned Gentleman had 
d welt at considerable length on the situa- 
tion of Mr. Hornblowcr : but he must 
again state, that the Court of Directors 
knew nothing of Mr. Ilornblower ; they 
did not contract with him, they bad con- 
tracted with men of large capital : indivi- 
duals who were most extensive dealers in 
iron. The Learned Gentleman (Mr. Rig- 
by) had alluded to an error made by ail 
Hon. Director as to the period when the 
frost set in : but be ought to have recol- 
lected, that, on the very day when that 
Hon. Director committed the error, he 
came into Court and explained it. 

Mr. Wigram was extremely sorry that 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who 
introduced this subject had not concluded 
his speech with a motion, because lie (Mr.* 
Wigram) was very desirous that the papers 
relative to Mr. Crawshay’s case should be 
laid before the Court of Proprietors, who 
would then be enabled to decide on the 
extreme difficulties with which the Com- 
mittee of Buying and Warehouses had to 
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contend in performing die duties allotted 
to them. The Learned Gentleman had 
not very fairly alluded to him, when lie 
mentioned his having committed an error 
of four days, with respect to the period 
when the frost had set in ; because the 
moment he discovered the error, lie frankly 
stated that he had been misinformed on 
that point. The Learned Gentleman had 
stated that he (Mr. Wigram) was the 
Chairman who passed the resolution for 
the infliction of those penalties : that, 
however, was not the fact. The Com- 
mittee of Buying and Warehouses had 
the assistance of both the Chairs while this 
case was in the course of investigation, and 
the resolution was not agreed to until all 
the circumstances had undergone the most 
mature consideration. 

Mr. S. I) iron was sorry that so much 
lime had been taken lip with business 
which was not regularly before them. He 
thought the learned Gentleman was wrong 
in throwing out such vague and general 
accusations against the Directors, as men 
who acted with an undue degree of seve- 
rity ; for his owrt part, he believed if 
there was any fault in that body, it was 
to be found on the other side, it was a 
known and recorded fact, that they always 
behaved with that liberality of spirit which 
became a great and powerful body like the 
East-India Company. The lion. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Iluinc) had placed this ques- 
tion in the clearest point of view. When 
the Company, for the purpose of sending 
out their shipping at a particular period of 
the year , advertised for certain articles, 
they furnished the most full and complete 
information with respect to the terms of 
their coutructs. Every man, therefore, 
who consented to supply them with goods, 
entered into the contract with his eyes 
open ; and it was the hounden duty of the 
Directors to make him fulfil his agree- 
ment. It was impossible to foresee what 
mischief would occur, if the Directors 
absolved individuals from the penalties 
consequent on a breach of contract when- 
ever the parties came forward with excuses. 
With respect to Mr. Felly’s ease, lie w as 
originally of opinion that no remuneration 
should l>e granted to him, and the impres- 
sion on his mind had not been since re- 
moved. Mr. Felly was in the Civil ser- 
vice of the Company when lie was making 
those contracts ; and he conceived that it 
was extremely dangerous to allow any 
person in the service of the Company to 
be concerned, directly or indirectly, with 
such transactions. 

Mr.. 72. Jackson said, no man could hear 
his Learned Friend’s speech, without sup- 
posing that the Company had been pressing 
extremely hard on a poor trum, who was 
burdened with a family of nine children ; 
and who, after, paying these penalties, had 
scarcely any property loft. Now who 
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would lielieve, after this melancholy state- 
ment, that this poor man had not entered 
into any contract with the Company, and 
that they knew nothing either of him or of 
his large family ! The fact was, that the 
real parties in this case were two or three 
great capitalists, who would scarcely miss 
the amount of the penalties on Saturday 
night, if they made Mr. Hornblow'er a 
present of it. But the principle was, to 
call on the poor man to solicit the Directors 
for that relief, which it was supposed the 
rich man could not so easily pvocure. 
“ Oh !” said the wealthy merchant, “ go 
to the Directors; they are very compassion- 
ate, and they will agree to mitigate those 
penalties. But: if they determine to mulct 
me, I will most assuredly mulct you in 
turn.” {Hear, hear f) With respect to what 
his Learned Friend had stated, on the 
subject of a contract for “ fillets and 
seals,” lie was convinced there must be 
some mistake. Having been so long 
connected with the Company, he had an 
opportunity of knowing something of the 
character of Mr. Simons, the officer to 
whom tils Learned Friend had alluded; 
and lie was quite sure, if that gentleman 
had said to the party who had entered into 
the contract, “ You need not hurry your- 
self for a few days, as the delay will not 
inconvenience the Company,” he would 
be at once exonerated from any penalty, 
on a statement of the circumstance being 
laid before thcDirectors ; therefore he con- 
cluded that there must be some mistake in 
the business. It w ould be recollected, that 
he was most anxious to have the papers 
relative. to the contract for iron laid before 
the Court. Though his Learned Friend 
ami himself were, in other respects, on 
completely opposite sides, with reference 
to this question, yet he agreed with him in 
calling lor the production of the papers; 
because lie intended, if they had been pro- 
duced, to have moved such a resolution, 
as for the next seven years at least, would 
have operated as a useful lesson to those 
contractors, by shewing them that the 
Company were not to be trilled with ..on 
the subject of contract bonds. What, he 
asked, would be the deserved reprobation 
cast on him and his friends, who had 
constantly advocated the principle of pub- 
lic contract, if, by any act, they attempted 
to take from the Directors the only force 
and power by which that principle could 
be beneficially maintained? He knew that 
tiie Directors did not exercise a rigid se- 
verity in these coses; he could produce 
nine or ten instances to the contrary : and 
when they were accused as the oppressors 
of a poor man, it ought to be known to 
the Public that not they, but two of the 
richest individuals in the City of London, 
had made that man their victim. {Hear, 
hear / ) 

Mr. Rigby said, it was very extraordinary 
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that some of the Directors now stated their 
anxiety to have the papers connected with 
this case produced, although, when a mo- 
tion was made for that purpose, they were 
all desirous for an adjournment of the sub- 
ject. In answer to what had fallen from 
bis Learned Friend he must say, that if 
those papers had been laid before the Court, 
it would have appeared from the memo- 
rial of Messrs. Crawshay and Co., of 
Messrs. Thompson and Co., as well as 
from that of Mr. Hornblower, that the 
former had been for years the agents of 
Mr. Hornblower, and were in the habit 
of taking conttacts with him. In this in- 
stance, one of the contracts was on ac- 
count of Mr. Hornblower alone, which 
was offered to be verified on oath before 
that Court ; and certainly nothing was 
more common in the course of trade, than 
for the country manufacturer to employ 
his town agent to transact business for him. 
There was in this case no dishonourable 
pretext made use of for the purpose of 
having the penalties remitted ; nothing 
but truth had been stated. It was the fact 
that Mr. Hornblower was the contractor ; 
it was also the fact that he was the sufferer. 
He should have been ashamed of himself, 
if he could have supposed that Mr. Horn- 
blower was put forward to shield other 
persons from the infliction of penalties. 
In fact, the conduct of the persons alluded 
to had been entirely misrepresented. 
With respect to the question of contracts, 
there was no man who admired the prin- 
ciple of public competition and public 
contract more than he did ; but let gentle- 
men take an extended view of the subject. 

If they wanted to preserve inviolate the 
propriety and purity of the contract sys- 
tem, they would take care to act with li- 
berality, Instead of insisting on terms of 
so grinding a nature, as must deter men 
of honourable minds from transacting bu- 
siness with them. When honour and jus- 
tice were suffered to prevail, a slight mis- 
take would not be considered a sufficient 
reason for the infliction of a heavy penalty. 
The Hon. Director allowed that he had 
committed an error with respect to four 
days : now in that four days consisted the 
whole gist of the question. The lion. 
Director had stated, that the frost set in 
after the time for the delivery of the iron 
had expired; but the fact was, that the 
Thames was frozen over on the 24th of 
Dec. 1 820, which was anterior to the day 
pit;, which it was stipulated that the con- 
tract should be fulfilled; and owing to 
that circumstance the delay in shipping 
the iron occurred. 

Mr. Wigram begged leave to observe, 
that the Committee of Buying and Ware- 
houses knew nothing whatever of Mr. 
Hornblower; the other parties stated 
that the contracts were made in their own 
persons. Here he must observe, that it 
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was a part of the condition of those ten- 
ders, that the Individuals sending them in 
should state whether they were principals 
or agents. If they were merely agents, 
they were bound by every principle of 
honour and justice to state the fact. 
Mr. Hornblower was never known to 
the Committee, until the case of Messrs. 
Crawshay and Thompson had been con- 
sidered and negatived; after that event, 
a statement was received in the name of 
Mr. Hornblower. He was extremely 
sorry to hear of the circumstances of that 
individual, whom he had known as a res- 
pectable iron-master ; but he felt that it 
was impossible, consistently with the prac- 
tice as well as the interests of the Com- 
pany, to make a distinction in his case. In 
entering into contracts with the Company, 
every information was open to those who 
wished to offer tenders. The utmost pub- 
licity was given to the terms and condi- 
tions on which contracts were to be con- 
cluded ; and he could not agree with the 
Learned Gentleman, when he said that 
those terms and conditions deterred res- 
pectable merchants from coming forward. 
Whenever an advertisement for tenders ap- 
peared, numerous individuals, of the first 
honour and respectability, attended to it ; 
which was a sufficient answer to the in- 
sinuation thrown out by the Learned Gen- 
tleman, when he declared that the con- 
tracts of the Company were so grinding in 
their terras, as to prevent respectable per- 
sons from coming forward. The Learned 
Gentleman shook his head, to indicate 
that he did not mean to convey such an in- 
sinuation by the observations he had made; 
but the impression at the time he made 
those remarks was, that he meant to lead 
the Proprietors to believe, that the terms 
of the Company’s contracts were so grind- 
ing, as to prevent men of respectability 
from having any thing to do with them ; 
such an idea, he must distinctly state, was 
founded in error. 

Mr. Rigby said, he was very much mis- 
understood, if it were supposed that he 
had asserted, or meant to assert, that the 
terms of the Company's contracts had ac- 
tually prevented men of respectability from 
embarking in speculations of that nature. 
All he intended to state was, that the 
severe terms of their contracts tended to 
produce that effect. Till that moment, he 
never understood that, when tenders were 
sent in, the parties were to specify whether 
they were principals or agents. If this 
were the case, he never had been informed 
of it. 

Mr. Money wished, in consequence of 
the remarks whicii had been made on the 
case of Mr. Pelly, to offer one or two ob- 
servations. He thought it extremely unfair 
on the part of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Dixon), to bring that cose again before the 
Court ; for after long and serious com* 
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siderfttion by the Authorities abroad and at 
borne, it has been finally decided, lie had, 
however, again endeavoured to make an 
impression on the minds of the Proprietors 
adverse to Mr. Pelly ; asserting that he 
being a Civil Servant' of the Company, 
ought not to have been a contractor. But 
there was no law nor regulation to pre- 
elude a Civil Servant from entering into a 
contract with the Company ; and even if 
it were objectionable, the blame rested not 
oil Mr. Pelly, but. on the Government that 
sanctioned it. Whenever this subject shall 
be properly brought before the Court (for 
it is quite irrelevant to the present question), 
he would be ready to meet the Hon. Pro- 
prietor, and to shew that in India the most 
substantial advantages have been derived 
from the execution of contracts by servants 
of the Company, while disappointments 
and losses the most serious have resulted 
from giving contracts to natives, who have 
tendered to execute them on the lowest 
terms. Another Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Hume), whom he was sorry not to see in 


the Court, had again animadverted on the 
grant to Mr. Pelly. After having ex- 
hausted all his arguments in two debates 
in that Court, he had recourse to the 
public prints ; and having been there de- 
feated by Mr. Pelly himself, he again en- 
deavours, in a Court assembled for another 
purpose, to have the last word. The Hon. 
Proprietor has repeated his protest against 
this grant, which he has stigmatized as most 
unprincipled. In answer to this he (Mr. 
Money) must enter his protest against the 
Hon. Proprietor’s course of proceeding; 
and he would ever openly declare, that 
there never was a grant founded more 
firmly on principles of justice, than that 
on which the Hon. Proprietor had thought 
proper to renew his attack, (//car, hear /) 

Mr. S. Dixon said, he had not brought 
forward the question of Mr. Polly’s claim ; 
but lie had laid it down as a general prin- 
ciple, that a Civil Servant of the Company 
ought not to be a contractor. 

The Court then adjourned, sine die. 


9giatic 3nieliigencc. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. IN IIIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

The Most Noble the Commaniler-in- 
Chief in India has been pleased to make 
the following promotions and appointments, 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be made 
known. 

Royal Scots. Aug. 22. Lieut. Andrew 
Suter, from half-pay 28th foot, to be 
Lieut, vice W. Orrock, deceased, 25th 
July 1821. 

65th Foot. Aug. 22. Ensign William 
Fitzmaurice, to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase, vice Madden, deceased, 13th June 
1821. 

Robert Campbell, gent., to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice W. Fitzmaurice, 
promoted, ditto. 

67th Foot. Aug 22. Capt. H. Dwyer, 
from half-pay 84th foot, to be Captain, 
vice W, Eowar, 'who exchanges, 20tli 
August 1821. 

67th Foot. Aug. 22. Eugenius De 
L'Etang, gent., to be Ensign without pur- 
chase, vice James S. Cates, promoted in 
the 53d Foot, 3d May 1821. 

Mem. The appointment of Lieut. A. 
Suter from half-pay of 28tli foot, to be 
Lieut.in 65th regt. vice Madden^ deceased, 
as announced in G. O. of 9th tilt,, has not 
taken place. 

Asiatic Journ.— No. 76. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Aug. 24. Lieut. Harris, 24th foot, to 
Europe, on his private affairs, for two 
years. 

The leave grant ed to Lieut. 11. Macal- 
pine, 53d foot, in May last, to proceed to 
Europe, is cancelled at the request of that 
officer. 

30. Capt. Grenville, 69th foot, to return to 
Europe, on his private affairs, for two years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN TICE RAJPOOT 
COUNTRIES. 

Copy of a Report from Lieut. Col. Max- 
well, to the Aclj. Gen. of the ArmyJn 

Bengal, dated Camp at Mongroule, 

Oct. 1, 1821. 

Sir : For the information of hts Exc. 
the Most Noble the Coramander-in- Chief, 
I have the honour to report that Capt. Tod, 
Political Agent in the Western Rajpoot" 
States, intimated to me yesterday all hopes 
of negociation having failed, and that 
I was consequently at liberty to attack 
the Maharao* Kishore Sing, but that it 
was politically expedient that the troops 
of the Raj IUna Zalina Sing should be 
principal, or, at all events, participate 
fully in the action. This morning both 
forces moved from their respective en- 
campments at three and half-past three 
o'clock, for the purpose of engaging the 
-M* — — ~ — 

‘ * Of Kotah. 

Vofc. XIII. 3 F 
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enemy near Mongroule, and found him 
drawn up irregularly to the north of the 
town, with a nullah and broken ground in 
the rear. The cavalry, under the Maliarao 
in person, upon the right, and his infantry 
rr detached parties, with two guns, extend- 
ing about three-fourths of a mile on the 
left, covered by a deep tank in front. On 
arriving within a quarter of a mile of his 
position, Capt. Tod was desirous of once 
more giving the Maliarao an opportunity 
of coming over, and requested operations 
might be suspended pending his proposal. 
But this terminating like all former 
attempts, the action soon after commenced 
by the Raj liana’s artillery, and six pieces, 
qnder Capt. Campbell, opening directly 
upon, and within three hundred and fifty 
yards of the Maliarao, whose cavalry ap- 
peared devoted to destruction in his behalf; 
but the whole of the artillery was too well 
served to be resisted beyond a few minutes 
by the most determined enemy. Unfor- 
tunately the continuation of Zalim Sing’s 
fire, longer than was actually necessiry to 
break those opposed, prevented so imme- 
diate a charge or pursuit as might have 
been wished. On its cessation the troops 
crossed the nullah, and Major Ridge, with 
two squadrons 4th L.C., soon came in 
sight of the principal body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, under the Maharao in person. 

He immediately formed and charged 
with the greatest promptitude ; but I am 
deeply concerned to add, with the loss of 
two brave enterprising young officers, 
Lieut. Reade and Adj. Clerk, who nohly 
fell in the service of their country. Major 
Ridge was severely, though not dangerously 
wounded by a sabre in his head ; and much 
as all those who admire his distinguished 
gallantry must be concerned at his suffer- 
ings, yet considerable consolation arises 
from the assurance of its not being likely 
to keep him more than a few days from the 
able discharge of his duty. The enemy 
was followed up till twelve o’clock by all 
the troops, and Zalim Sing’s horse were 
then directed to continue it so long as auy 
hostile parties could be traced. 

In result I have the honour to report the 
capture of two guns, neaVly the whole of 
tins, baggage, and all the camp which was 
left standing, as if such a (to them) disas- 
trous termination had never been contem- 
plated. It is difficult to ascertain his Iqss 
with perfect accuracy, but from what has 
fallen under my own observation, I do not 
think it can be estimated under two hun- 
dred killed, including many Chiefs; and 
suCh of their own reports as have hitherto 
reached' us make it five hundred. The 
Maharao’s palkee,* with gold and silver 
sticks, have been brought into the Raj 
'Balia's camp ; and his younger brother, 
Maharao Pirtfiee Sing, , is a prisoner jn^th 

•' _ 7 "-. * ' ' 


us, severely and dangerously wounded. * I 
now come to the performance of a most 
pleasing part of my duty, in reporting 
generally the good conduct of all the 
troops under my command ; but my best 
thanks are. particularly due to Major Price, 
who commanded the right column of at- 
tack with the desired success; to Major 
Ridge and his highly distinguished corps ; 
to the 4th light cavalry; to Major Ken- 
nedy, of the 5th light cavalry, for the zeal 
and energy displayed throughout the day, 
and the ready alacrity with which he ad- 
vanced to the support of their more fortu- 
nate fellow soldiers in the 4th. 

The promptitude, ardour, and indefati- 
gable exertions of Capt. Campbell, and his 
troop of native horse artillery, were so con- 
spicuous throughout the whole operation, 
as to claim my warmest approbation and 
thanks. Nor can I pass over the exertion 
of Captain Farrington, and the artillery un- 
der his immediate command, attached to 
Major Price’s column, without the ex - 
pression of iny cordial acknowledgment. 
Captain Martin, commanding 2d batt. 6th 
reg., led on his corps with the greatest 
coolness and regularity, and soon defeated 
the enemy’s infantry in his front. As it 
was necessary to have an officer duly qua- 
lified, attached to the troops of the Raj 
Rana Z*lim Sing, I nominated Lieut 
M‘ Mil lan, of the 1st of the 6th, who was 
a volunteer in camp, to that important 
duty ; and I feel much satisfaction in re- 
porting his successful exertions and able 
management of that force. The conduct 
of those troops is highly praiseworthy, and 
merits my warmest approbation. The ar- 
tillery was admirably well served, and die 
whole were firm and collected during the 
action. A sense of duty induces me to 
acknowledge this, while at the same time I 
have no hesitation whatever in declaring 
that the result would have been, if possi- 
ble, more satisfactory, had not their pre- 
sence cramped the operations of the British 
force, or had they been so decidedly at my 
disposal as to have allowed me to have 
availed myself of their services at discre- 
tion. 

It is with much pain I inclose a list of 
the killed and wounded : for though nu- 
merically small, die most brilliant success 
would have been dearly purchased by the 
loss and sufferings of those highly lament- 
ed officers, whose names have been already 
recorded in this report. 

In conclusion, 1 have so many opportu- 
nities of noticing the admirable, exertion 8 
of the Assistant Quartermaster- General, 
Captain Hall, that to enlarge upon them 
at present might be deemed superfluous ; 
I can only add, that I this day received 
from him every assistance that the most 
active and mdefad^We mind could, pos- 
sibly ZUggeSt. •' ••• 
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My most sincere and grateful thanks are 
also due to Brigade Major Spiers, Cap- 
tain Cubitt, Detachment Staff, and Lieut. 
Burns, of the Commissariat, for their very 
great exertions, and the zeal and prompti- 
tude with which they conveyed all my or* 
ders and instructions. 

I have, &c. 

W. G. Maxwell, Lieut. Col. 

Com. Field Force in Ilarrowtee. 

Return of killed and wounded of a de- 
tachment, under the command of Lieut. 
Colonel W. G. Maxwell, in action near 
Mongroule, 1st October 1821. 

2 lieutenants, 2 liavildars, 8 rank ami 
file, 6 horses, killed ; 1 major, 4 havildars, 
16 rank and file, 1 horse, wounded. 

Names of officers killed and wounded : 
Killed. — Lieut. Reade and Adjutant 
Clerk, 4tli regiment Light Cavalry. 

Wounded.-— Major Ridge, severely, not 
dangerously, 4th regiment Light Cavalry. 

W. G. Maxwell, Lieut. Col.com. 

Field Force in Ilarrowtee. 


AWAir SAHIB, EX- RAJAH OP NAG TORE. 

A Letter from Delhi, dated Sept. 15, 
contains the following interesting particu- 
lars regarding the Ex- Rajah of Nagpore, 
which we give ill the words of our Cor- 
respondent : — 

“ Appall Sahib, the Ex Rajah of Nag- 
pore, when he escaped from his guard, 
first fled to the Goand Hills. When pushed 
there, he escaped to Assecrghur, where he 
remained fifteen days. He left Assecrghur 
in the habit of a mendicant, and came to 
Gualior, from thence by a round-about 
way to Delhi, in which city he remained 
sonic time, and from it visited Hurd war. 
He travelled on foot. From Hurdivar he 
proceeded to Umrutsir, and made his 
arrival known to ltunject Singh, who di- 
rected him to leave his territories. Phoola 
Singh protected him at Umrutsir, where 
he was likely, otherwise, to have been ap 
prehended. From Umrutsir he retired 
into the country of Somsar Chund, who 
now protects and feeds him. He possesses 
no ostensible property in jewels or money, 
and himself and about a hundred followers, 
menials, &c. &c. are supported by Scmsur 
Chund. It does not appear that he had 
any means of bribing the soldiers who es- 
caped with him ; probably they were won 
by high promises. None of them are now 
with him ; h6 is apparently unhappy, but 
treated with much kindness by Scmsar 
Chund. This account is given by a ser- 
vant of his, sent into our provinces for 
some purpose of a personal nature. The 
circumstance of the Ex Rajah's being at 
Shoojasulpoor is now no secret. It is 
remarkable how a person brought up so, 
nestled in the lap of luxury, should have 
been able to make his way in the maimer 


he has dona from Gondeeana to the Pun- 
jab.” — Cut. Jour. 9 Oct. 3. 


INDIA ( not BRITISH) . 

RUNJEET SINGH. 

Lahore. — Runjeet Singh is making war- 
like preparations on an extended scale, to 
enable him to open the campaign against 
the distracted and divided Afghans with 
the greatest effect. Roshun Peg and 
Ram Deen, who lately commanded bodies 
of infantry in the service of Ilolkar, have 
offered their services to Runjeet, and been 
accepted; but they failing to repair to 
Lahore, He has taken the trouble of send- 
ing a confidential agent to search for them 
in the Dliukun. Through the mediation 
of Shuhshar Chund, the Kot Kangruh 
Rajah, the petty Hindoo Rajahs in the 
lulls have obtained tolerable terms ; half 
their revenues have generally satisfied 
Runjeet. — Cal. Jour. Oct. 5. 

CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

BREVET RANK. 

Sept. 1. The undermentioned officers 
in the Hon. Company's Army, Cadets of 
the 5th cla-s of 1805, who, on the 28th of 
August 1821, were Subalterns of fifteen 
years’ standing, are promoted to the rank 
of Captain by Brevet, from that date, 
agreeably to the rule laid down by the 
Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Lieut. C. F. Wild, 8th regt. Native In- 
fantry. 

Lieut. J. L. Day, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. E. B. Pryce, 26th ditto. 

Lieut. J. L. Earle, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. John Oliver, 11th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Batlenarch, 29th ditto. 

LIGHT CAVALRY. 

2 d Regt Aug. 22. Lieut. J. C. Lam- 
bic, is appointed Interp. and Quart. Mast, 
to the regt. from the lilfli ult., vice Arrow. 

4th ltegt. Aug. 10. Lieut, and Adj. 
Clerk to officiate as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to the regt. during the absence of 
Lieut. Mactier. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

2/1 Regt. Aug. 23. Lieut. Catl cart, 1st 
bat. , is appointed to act as Adjutant to the 
post at Lohorgong, in the room of Cornet 
Wheeler, of L.Cav., who has proceeded to 
join the head-quarters of his regiment at 
Keitah. 

6th Regt. Aug. 29. Miyor S. Fraser 
and Capt. R. Ross are posted to tlie 2d 
bat. 

\Uh Rc£t- Sept. 1. Brcv. Capt. and 
Lieut- R. Mackenzie to be Captain of a 
3F2 
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company, from 22d Aug. 1821 > insucces- 
sion to Lechtriere, deceased. 

Ensign K. W. Beatson to be Lieut., 
ditto ditto. 

9. ' Capt. R. Mackenzie and Lieut. R. 
W. Beatson are posted to the 1st. bat. 

1 5th Regt. Aug. 20. Lieut. Mac Sherry 
to act as Intcrp. and Quart. Mast, to the 1st 
bat. 15th regt. during the time Lieut. 
Wiggins is employed on other duty* 

22d Regt. Aug. 23. Major C. T. Hig- 
gins, Capt. J. Tulloch, and Lieut. C. 
Fanner, are posted to 1st hat. 

23d Regt. Sept. ?. Lieut. A. Smith is 
removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

2 5th Regt. Sept. 1 . Ensign J. White to 
be Lieut, from 8th Aug. 1821, vice Stub- 
bins, deceased. 

3. Lieut. J. Mackintosh, 1st bat , is 
appointed Adjutant to the Corps, vice 
Stubbing, deceased. 

Lieut. J. White is posted to 2d bat. 
Provincial Battalions. Aug. 22. Lieut. 

M. Ramsay, 2d bat. 8th regt. N.I., doing 
duty with the Chumparum Light Infantry, 
is directed to join his proper corps at 
Agra. 

22. Lieut. A. Carmichael to act as A<1 
jutant to the Sahnmgpore Provincial Bat. 
during the absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
Hicks. 

Sept. 3. Capt. T. F. Hutchinson, 5th 

N. I., is appointed to the charge of the 
Dehly Nijecb bat. during the absence of 
Lieut. Donnelly, or until further orders 

Fort Marlborough Local Corjm. Aug. 21. 
H. Watson, Gent, to be a Lieut, with local 
and temporary rank. Lieut. Watson to 
rank above the other local officers of the 
corps. 

Officers Posted. 

Aug. 23. Col. J. W. Adams, to the 1 7th 
regt. 

Lieut. Col. R. Pitman, 20th regt. and 
2d bat. 

Lieut.Col. T. Garner, to 7th regt. and 
1st bat. 

Removals 

Aug. 24. Lieut. Col. H. Imlacli, from 
1st bat. 4th, to 1st bat. 9th- regt. 

Lieut. Col. T. Whitehead, from 1st bat. 
9th, to 1 st bat. 21 st regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. N. Smith, ,from 1st bat. 
21st, to 1st bat. 4th regt. at Jubbulpore. 

Ensign (recently promoted) appointed to do 
duty. 

Aug. i: l. Ensign A. L. Durie, attached 
to the Europ. regt., is directed to join and 
do duty with 1st. bat. 1 1th regt. at Benares. 

1 • ■■■■* .■* 

ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 

Aug. 25. Major M. W. Browne to be 
Lieut. Col. from 7tb Aug. 1821, in suc- 
cession to Mason, deceased. 

Capt. and Brev. Major J. A* Biggs to 
be Major, ditto. 


1st Lieut, J. J. Farrington to be Capt. 
from 7th Aug. 1821. 

2d- Lieut. Augustus Abbott to be 1st 
Lieut, ditto. 

Capt. J. C. Carne is transferred to the 
Pension List. 

Sept. 1. 1st- Lieut. G. Brooke to be 
Capt. from 25th Aug. 182J, in succession 
to Carne, transferred to the Pension List. 

2d* Lieut. P. A. Torckler to be 1st. 
Lieut, ditto. 

ENGINEERS. 

Aug. 25. The appointment of Ensign 
Smith, of the Corps of Engineers, as Assis- 
tant to Lieut Garstin, Superintendent of 
the Saugor Light- House, ceased on the 
21st inst. 

Sept. 1. Lieut. J. F. Paton, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Garrison Engi- 
neer and Executive Officer at Ally Ghur, 
vice Hyde, deceased. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aug. 21. Surg. J. Mellis, M.D., at- 
tached to the regt. of Artil., to be a Pre- 
sidency Surg. and Surg. to the Marine, 
from the 31st inst., vice Surg. J. William- 
son, M, D. , who resigns. 

Assist. Surg G. Bailie, attached to tile 
Residency at Holkar’s Court., is permittee 1 
to return to the military branch of the ser- 
vice, and is accordingly placed at the dis- 
posal of His Exc. the Commandcr-in- 
Chief. 

22. Surg. J. Williamson is posted to 
29th regt. N.I. 

Assist. Surg. C. M. Macleod is appoint- 
ed to do duty with 1st bat. lOtli regt. N.I. 

Assist. Surgs. J. Dairy tuple, B. Burt, 
A. Stenhousc, T- C. Harrison, and C. 
Mackinnon, arc appointed to do duty in 
tlie General Hospital at the Presidency 
until further orders. 

23. Assist. Surg. Walter Glass, doing 
duty at the General Hospital, to proceed 
by water from the Presidency to Titalya, to 
join the llungpore Local Bat., with wliich 
he will do duty until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. G. Baillic (lately returned 
to the Military branch of the service), is 
posted to the 2d bat. of Artillery at Dum 
Duin. 

24. Assist. Surg. A. Pringle, doing 
duty at the Presidency General Hospital, 
is directed to proceed to Cawnpore by 
water, and place himself under the orders 
of the Superintending Surg. at that station. 

30. Assist. Surg* J. Savage, 2d bat. 
10th regt. N.I., is appointed to the Medi- 
cal charge of the llungpore Local Bat., 
and directed to proceed and join the head* 
quarters of the corps at Titalya. 

Assist. Surg. T. C. Harrison, doing 
duty in the Presidency General Hospital, 
is directed to repair toBackergungc, and 
perform the Medical duties of the Civil 
Station. 
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Assist* Surg. J. Henderson is posted to 
2d bat. 10th regt., and will, on being re- 
lieved from the medical duties at Backer- 
gunge, proceed and join his corps. 

Sept. I. Assist. Surg. T. Luxmoore, to 
officiate as Residency Surg. at Lucknow, 
during tho absence of Dbctor Macleod, 
attached to the suite of His Highness the 
Rajah of Tanjore. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Sept. 1 . Capt. G. Everest, regt. of 
Artil., Chief Assist, to the Superintendent 
of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
having forwarded a medical certificate from 
the Cape of Good Hope, the leave of 
absence granted to him in August 1820 
is extended for six months beyond the 
period therein stated. 

Ensign J. Taylor, 18th regt. N.I.. is 
permitted to visit Madras on urgent private 
affairs, for five months. 

3. Capt. W. Pickersgill, 1 5th regt. N. I. , 
is permitted to proceed to New South 
Wales, for the recovery of his health, for 
12 months. 

Capt. T. Dundas, 24th regt. N.I., Bri- 
gade Major to the Presidency Division, 
having forwarded a medical certificate 
from the Cape of Good Hope, is per- 
mitted to proceed thence to Europe on 
furlough, for the recovery of his health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme Court , July 14, 1821. 

Sree Mutty Tarramony Dabee, Srec 
Mutty Bliaugo Butty Dabee, and Bostum 
Doss, v. Srec Mutty Degumburry Dabee. 

This was a case respecting the supposed 
forgery of a will. Lucky narain Takoor, 
a brahmin, died, leaving three wives, and 
property to the amount of about a lack of 
rupees. A short while before his death he 
executed a will under somewhat suspicious 
circumstances. Anoon Chunder Buksec, 
who wrote the will, was called to his house 
a little before sunrise, and found him sur- 
rounded by a number of his relations. 
Among others was Bostum Doss, a very 
wealthy man, but of different cast, who 
was advising Luckynarian to make a will. 
Loll Beharee Saim, a subscribing witness 
to the will produced, deposed that the de- 
ceased did not attend much to the making 
of the will, the contents of which were 
the suggestions of Bostum Doss; and 
further, that not that will was signed and 
attested by the deceased and witnesses, but 
merely a blank paper, which might have 
been filled up after. Anoon Chunder, the 
writer of the will, deposed that it was 
made by the free will of the deceased, who 
told Bostum Doss how he wished to dis- 
pose of his property, and that Bostum 
Doss dictated to him, the witness, as he 
was writing the will, what the deceased 


told him. The rough draught was read over 
to the deceased, and approved of by him; 
and a fair copy was then made, which be- 
ing also read over to him, he approved of 
and signed. Loll Beharee, the witness 
above-mentioned, deposed that a rough 
draught of the will was signed, and a blank 
paper was also signed by the testator and 
witnesses, to be filled up afterwards ; lie- 
cause they were afraid there would not be 
time to make a fair copy. 

While the draught of the will was read- 
ing, the second wife came to the door of the 
apartment, and having heard the wives 
were to get 5,000 rupees each, she began 
lamenting and complaining; on account 
of which her husband ordered 1,000 ru- 
pees more to be written against her name# 
This seems to have been his favourite wife. 
Loll Beharee, on readiag over the will pro- 
duced, said that it agreed with the rough 
draught that had been written by the desire 
of Luckynarain, except in two points : in 
the will it is written, “ that the three wives 
are to agree together in adopting a son ; 
and that if they should not agree in 
the choice, then the elder and the second 
wife nre to make the choice.** Witness 
said he did not hear of this association of 
the eldest wife and the second in choosing 
the son, in the draught of the will ; on the 
contrary, it was there written, that if the 
three wives should not agree, that the second 
and third wife should agree. About an 
hour and a half after executing the will, 
Luckynarain was carried to the banks of 
the Ganges, where the Shraddee was per- 
formed by the second wife. 

It was contended by counsel, that the 
will, even allowing the witnesses in sup- 
port. of it to have spoken truth, was not 
the free expression of the intention of the 
deceased, hut. extorted from him by Bos- 
tum Doss, for the purpose of getting the 
management of the property ; and that it 
was contrived for the purpose of depriv- 
ing the child of the younger wife, who 
was the husband’s favourite, of the suc- 
cession. 

The Honourable the Chief Justice was 
of opinion, that as the will was executed 
by a man who, though weak, and near his 
end, was still in the enjoyment of his 
senses, in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses, where the imposition of substitu- 
ting a blank paper for a will seemed hardly 
practicable, the validity of the will could 
not be impeached by any thing that had 
been adduced against it; since there was. 
nothing which could be put at all In com- 
petition to balance with the evidence in its 
favour. The validity of the will therefore 
remained unshaken. — CuL Jour . 

MR. CRAWFURn’s MISSION TO SIAM ANJ> 
COCHIN CHINA, 

By letters from Calcutta, dated the 17th 
October, we learn that Mr. Crawfurd, the 
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anther ■ of. a ; work, < on the Indian. Archi- 
pelago, was about (o be employed by the 
Marquis of Hastings on a mission of a 
very important nature, as regards the com- 
mercial interests of this country. Its 
object is to explore the coasts of Siam and 
Cochin China, to astertain accurately the 
productions of each inhabited district, and 
the species of produce from other coun- 
tries which they are likely to consume and 
receive in exchange for their own. A 
vessel has been expressly prepared for this 
purpose, and Mr. Crawfurd, at whose sole 
suggestion it was undertaken, has been 
furnished with full powers and facilities 
for its execution. It was his intention, 
in the first instance, to proceed to the 
settlement at Singapore, to obtain the in- 
formation which the communication with 
the surrounding countries and islands ren- 
dered easily attainable there. Mr. Craw- 
furd was to depart with the least delay 
possible. — London Paper, 

WEATHER. 

Subat'hoo , Sept. 22, 1821. — “After 
seven days and nights of incessant and 
violent rain, the season seems to have 
closed ; a clear sky is now over us, and 
the Himalaya mountains shine brilliantly 
with a fresh robe of snow. Previous to 
the 15tli instant the weather was sultry, 
thermometer rising to 83” ; but during 
the rain it was lowered to 62° ; and 
woollen clothes were scarcely comfortable 
enough, for on these regions the clouds 
descend bodily, and are to be seen coming 
in at one hour and going out at another. 
October is a fine month at this height of 
4,200 feet at Kotgurh ; they find fires 
quite agreeable when it rains. ” — Cal . Jovr. 

Delhi , Sept. 25, 1821. — “ We have had 
an unusually fine season, and a most for- 
tunate and abundant fall of rain. The 
Jumna has risen higher this year than it 
has bedn known to rise for twenty years, 
and to the northward of Delhi more rain 
has fallen than the oldest country people 
can recollect to have come down for nearly 
a century. The storks, the bringersin of 
the cold weather, appeared upon the 23d, 
and we date the commencement of the 
cold weather from that dAy to last to the 
end of March. Since the 7th of July, we 
have not had an oppressive day.'*— Ibid. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From England : Mi's. C. E. Thomas ; 
Miss M. A. Thomas ; Win. Thomas, Esq. ; 
Messrs. P. Palmer, and C. Deyprinne, Free 
Merchants ; Mr. J. S. Buchanan, Assist. 
Surg. ; Messrs. J. Knyvett, and A. Kny- 
vett, Cadets ; Misses II. and M. Hare, 
Mrs Lindsay and child, Dr. James Hare, 
P. Y. Lindsay, Esq. and H. Lushington, 
Esq..; Mrs. Compton and infant ; . Misses 


Asperne, and E. Asperae ; Mr. F. Gold, 
Assist. Surg. ; Messrs. A. Macdonald, J. 
Macdonald, W. Ramsay, E. Horsley, P. 
Burlton, and G. Wood, Cadets ; Messrs. 
C..Newbery, John Twcodlc, and Roht. 
Gordon, Free Mariners ; Mrs. Richard- 
son, Miss C. Richardson, Mrs. Morrison, 
Misses J. Weston, J. Slator, E. Slator, and 
Anne Kennedy ; Master John Morrison ; 
Lieut. Col. J. L. Richardson, Mr. G. T. 
Bayley, Bengal Civil Service, Capt. Henry 
Weston, Capt. W. Hiatt, Mr. R. B. Fran- 
cis, Assist. Surg., and Mr. W. Inncs, Ca- 
det. 

SHIFTING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Sept. 27. Ships Anna Robertson, Bitten, 
from Madras; Georgians, Rogers, from 
Vi/.agapfctam ; Upton Castle, Suxpitch, 
from Bombay ; and Danube (American), 
Winslow, from Boston. 

28. Ships Cornwallis, Mce ; Aram, 
Daniels?; and Earl Kellie, Pearson, from 
Rangoon. 

30. Ship Jane Shore, Pridliam, from 
Batavia, 

Oct. 1. Ships Perseverance, Bean, from 
Madras ; and Sunbury, Scarborough, from 
Penang, 

*. 3. Ships Endeavour (American), En- 
dieott, from Mocha ; Pallas, Cock, from 
Madras ; and Philippa, I lodges, from 
Rangoon. 

10. Ship Tyne, Brodie, from London. 

13. Ships Orient, Wallace, and Wood- 
ford, Chapman, from Madras and Bengal ; 
and Flora, Sh or riff, from Item goon. 

14. Ship Indiana, Pearl, from Bencoo- 
leen. 

15. Ship William Miles, Beadle, from 
London, April 21. 

nl U TilS. 

Aug. i). At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. 
W. Bell, Adj.and Quart. Mast., Artil., of 
a soil. 

30. At Chowringhce, the lady of John 
Craufurd, Esq., of a daughter. 

31. The lady of G. A. Avatick, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Ir- 
win Maling, of a son. 

Sept . 1. At the Presidency, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Smith, of a daughter. 

3. 'Die lady of Capt. Nott, of the 88th 
regfh N.I., of a son. 

7. At Benares, the lady of J.C. Brown, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, of a daughter. . 

12. At Malda, Mrs. Wm. Chambers, 
of a daughter. 

13. The lady of G. Vrignop, Esq., of a 

son. . r ;> v 

— At Muttra, the lady of Capt. John 
Oakes, 1st. bat. 4th regt., of ft daughter. .' 

14. At Jeypoor, the lady of Capt. J . 
Stewart, of a daughter. 
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15. At Chittagong, the lady of Charles 
M'Kenzie, Esq., of the Civil Service, of 
a daughter. 

— At Bhopaulpore, the lady of Lieut. 
Francis Hodgson, 2d bat. 17tli regt. N.I., 
of a daughter. 

18. In Fort William, the lady of John 
Sherlock, Esq., Paymaster of his Majesty’s 
87th foot, of a daughter. 

19. At Chittagong, the lady of Col. 
Greenstrcet, commanding at that station, 
of a son. 

23. At Gorruckpore, the ladyx«f J. 
Carter, Esq., of the Civil Service, or a son. 

25. Mrs. Frances D’M. Sinaes, of a 
son. 

— Mrs. James Wood, of a daughter, 

— At Berhamporc, the lady of Major A. 
Beck, of his Majesty’s 17th foot, of a son. 

— > At Gorruckpore, the lady of C. B. 
Cromnielin, Esq., of a son. 

26. 'Ate lady of Robert Spankie, Esq., 
Advocate General, of a daughter. 

28. Near Manickpoor, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Christ. Fagan, of a daughter. 

29. The lady of Capt. It. C. Faithful!, 
Officiating Assist. Adj. Gen., of a son. 

— The lady of Thomas Ilutton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Oct. 1. Mr:;. E. M. Sandford, of a son. 
— Mrs. W. Sinclair, of a daughter. 

— At Benares, the lady of Capt. W. 
Short, 1st bat. 11th regt. N. I., of a son. 

3. Mrs. Chas. Christiana, ofa daughter. 
— Tlie lady of C. R. Martin, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Moorshedabad, the lady of A. 
Smelt, Esq., ofa daughter. 

5. At Chowringhee, the lady of James 
Pattle, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Durrumtollah, Mrs. II. White, 
of a son. 

6. The lady of Ilenry Tyler, Esq., of 
a son. 

12. Mrs. F. Lindstedt, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 20. At Chittagong, E. Marquard, 
Esq., to Miss H. P. M. Echard. 

Sej)l. 3. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. 
Win. Macmullen, to Miss R. M. Can- 
topher. 

TS. At the Cathedral, Mr. J. Somer- 
ville, of the country service, to Miss Maria 
Alexander. 

19. At the Court-House at Chanderna- 
go te, Mr. F. C. A. Rigordy, to Madm. 
Mary Helena Quantin. 

20. At Berhampore, Lieut. J, Macan, 
fid bat. 26th regt. Bengal N.I., to Char- 
lotte* Maria, eldest daughter of W. T. 
Smith, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

: *24. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. R. 
Parkinson, to Miss Charlotte Pool. 

‘ 25. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. R. 
Morgan, of the Hon. Company’s Bombay 
Marine, tb Mite Mary Ann' Thornhill. . 


29. At St. John s Cathedral, Capt. C. 
F. Davies, of the Country Service, to Mrs. 
Julia Gilpin. 

Oct. 1. T. Ambrose Shaw, Esq., of the 
Hon. Company’s Civil Service, to Emma, 
eldest daughter of Matthew Smith, Esq., 
of Howrah. 

— At St. John's Cathedra], J. Brad- 
shaw, Esq., merchant, to Miss Evelina 
Lucy Healy. 

2. At St. John’s Cathedral, H. Inglis 
Lee, Esq., to Miss Sophia Frances Hutte- 
man. 

3. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. R. 
Hood, to Miss Elizabeth Clayton. 

4. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Thos. 
H. Keating, to Miss Harriet Athanass. 

11. At the Old Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr. Joseph Nicholas Thomas, of Jess ore, 
to Miss Annette Peget. 

12. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. John 
Delore, to Mrs. Ann Beek. 

13. At the Old Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr. P. Mack, to Miss M. A. Creighton. 

15. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. C. 
E. Smith, to Miss Maria Mason. 

DEATHS. 

Aug 22. On hoard his budge row, near 
Ghazccpoor, Capt. E S. Lecluncrc, of the 
1st bat. lltli regt. N. I 

23. Charles, son of Thomas Potengcr, 
Esq., of Dacca, aged 8 years and 10 
months. 

25. At Chinsurali, the infant son of 
James Ross, Esq., 

27. At Gya, Francis Gillanders, Esq., 
Collector of the Tax on Pilgrims at Gya, 
aged 61. 

28. At Bcufires, Mary, tlie wife of 
Francis Law, Esq. , aged 29. 

1. Octavia, infant daughter of 
Capt. E. Gwatkin, Deputy Paymaster. 

2. At Allahabad, Eliza Sophia, the in- 
fant daughter of Mr. J. C. Permien, 
Conductor of Ordnance. 

— Mr. William Young, last Branch 
Pilot, aged 48. 

3. In child-bed, Nancy, the wife of 
Mr. V. Gonsalves, aged 20. 

4. At Neemutch, Anna Maria, the in- 
fant daughter of Capt. Henry Hawtrey, 
4th reg. Light Cavalry, aged 5 years. 

6. Mrs. Mary Bachelor, aged 15 years. 

10. After a short illness of a few days, 
Mr. Thomas Andrews, Deputy Harbour 
Master at Calcutta, aged 29. 

11. At Mhow, Lieut.. W. S. Kennedy, 
Adjutant to 6th regt. Light Cavalry. 

— At Lucknow, at the house of Joseph 
Queros, Esq., William Wallis, tlie young- 
est son of Cnpt. W. It. Pogson, of the 
24th Native Infantry, aged 1 year anil 
10 days. 

12. At Chandernagore, at the house of 
her daughter Mrs. Henry Gibson, Mrs. 
Ann Bolts, aged 69. 





13* At Feriaiibghtiiiv in Malwa, Mary 
Gecilia* daughter dfCupt. C. W. Hafciil- 
ton, commanding the Rampoora Local 
Battalion, aged 5 years. 

IS. At Kedgeree, Mr. Edward Taylor, 
late a Purser in the Honorable Company’s 
Bombay Marine. 

1£>. At Chinsurah, Mrs. Sarah Betts, 
the lady of Thomas Betts, Esq., Super- 
intendent of Embankments at Burdwan, 
aged 85. 

17. At Meerut, Sarah Mary Ann, se- 
cond daughter of Lieut. £1. Stack, of His 
Majesty’s 14th regt. aged 37. 

— At Allahabad, Ensign T. B. P. 
Keene, of the 1st bat. 33th regt. Native 
Infantry. 

18. At Purncah, shortly after giving 
birth to her first child, Mrs. Caroline 
Bot$llho, the wife of Mr. Win. Botellho, 
Superintendent of Durreeapoor Factory, 
aged 14 years. 

20. At the house of Aviet Agabeg, 
Esq , of the cholera morbus, Master 
Agabeg A ratoon, aged 15 years 

— At Patna, Harriett Helena Craigie, 
thin! daughter of Capt. E. B. Craigie, 
Deputy Judge Advocate General, aged 
4 years. 

21. At Allahabad, from the effects of 
teething, the infant daughter of J. A. D. 
Watson, Esq., Assist. Surg. 1st. bat. 18th 
regt. Native Infantry. 

— At Sumbhulpoor, Assist. Surgeon, 
James Johnston, doing duty with the 
Ramghur Corps, most sincerely lamented 
by his brother officers. 

22. In Camp, near Barodc, on the 
western bank of the Caly Sind Itiver, 
at noon, departed this life that highly 
distinguished and much respected Officer, 
Lieut. Colonel John Ludlow, C. B., late 
commanding the Necmuch Field Force. 
This gallant officer left cantonments with 
the greater part of his force, on the 18th 
ultimo; he was then in a bad state of 
health, which was greatly aggravated by 
the rapidity and length of the marches, 
which were made by the Division at this 
inclement season of the year, till at length 
he fell a sacrifice to his zeal and devotion 
to that service, of which he formed one of 
the brightest and proudest ornaments. 
His remains were followed to the grave, 
on the evening of his demise, by the 
whole detachment, with the sincercst sen- 
timents of sorrow and regret. 

— At his Indigo Factory, at Meer- 
gunge in Jessore, P. D’ Auvergne, Esq., 
an excellentand amiable young man. He 
fell a sacrifice to a stroke of the sun, while 
buffaloW'Shooting, and which brought 
on a severe bilious attack, that terminated 
his existence. 

.23. Mrs. Alicia Leyccster, the lady of 
William Deycester, Esq., Chief Judge of 
the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Ni- 
aamiit Adawlut, aged 37. 


23. The infant son of Capt. Nott, of 
the 20th regt Native Infantry. 

— At Benares, Major William Blake, 
of the 13th regt. of Native Infantry, and 
Superintendent of the Military Iload from 
Benares to Saharunpoon 

— At Lucknow, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Assist. Surg. O’Beime, His Majes- 
ty’s 17tli Foot, lately attached to the 
Troops of the Rajah of Nagpore. 

24. Capt. John Tosh, aged 35. 

— - At Boglepore, Charles Frederick 
Augustus, infant son of Mr. C. Arnold. 

26. William Jones, Esq , of Scebpore, 
aged 44. 

— At Barrackpore, Ensign Patrick 
Craufurd, 1st bat. 10th regt. Native In- 
fantry, in the 19th year of his age. 

27. Chandcrnagorc, Capt. J. Norton, of 
the Country Service. 

29. Mr. Richard Marriott, aged 29. 

— Mrs Rachel Cam, aged 95. 

— At Cuttack, Alexander Mac Lean, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Commissioner and 
Civil Surgeon of that station, aged about 
37 years. The illness which terminated 
in the death of this estimable man was a 
severe fever. 

30. Mr. George Boynon, aged 46. 

Oct . 2. Louisa, the infant daughter of 
Mr. James Fielder, of the Honorable Com- 
pany’s Bengal Marine. 

• 3. After a few days* illness, William 
Smith, Esq., late Register of Ramghur. 

— At Berhamporc, Mary Eliza, the 
infant daughter of the late Capt. C. W. 
Burton, 8th regt. Native Infantry. 

6. At the house of Capt. Broughton, 
Balasorc, John Stritch, Esq., Assist. Surg. 
Nagpore Auxiliary Horse. 

8. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. 
J. Scott, of the Artillery. 

9. At Seram pore, after a short illness, 
Mr. George Bie, son of O. L. Bie, Esq., 
aged 20. 

12. Edmund Henry, the infant son of 
E. Molony, Esq., of the Civil Service. 

13. Of the lock jaw, Francis Joseph 
Anthony, infant son of Mr. John Van- 
derberg. 

— John Burrell, Esq., an old and 
highly respected inhabitant of Calcutta, 
formerly of the firm of Burrell and 
Gould. 


MADRAS . 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT* 
PROMOTIONS, Ac- 

light CAVALRY. 

Comets {recently arrived), appointed to da 
duty . 

Sept. 13. Cornets Thomas Anderson, 
and J., G. Green, with 6th regt. 

Cornets James Knox and H« S. New- 
bolt, with 7th regt. 
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native infantry. 

8/A Jlegt, *Sept. 25. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) G. II. Isacke to be Capt , and 
Sen. Ensign O. Bell to be Lieut., vice 
Hunter, deceased j date of com. 1 1 th 
Sept. 1821. 

11/A Regt . Sept. 6 . Lieut. J. F. Bird 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

14/A Regt. Sept 1:1. Lieut. J. Williams 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

16/A Jlegt, Sept. 6. Lieut. G. J. Rich- 
ardson is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

19/A Regt. Sept. 25. Capt J. Michael 
to take rank from 1 4th May 1 820, in suc- 
cession to Boyn, retired. Capt. J. Mat- 
thews to take rank from 1 8th July 1 820, 
vice Fitzgerald, deceased. 

Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. Dowden 
to be Capt. from 5tli May 1821, in succes- 
sion to Smithwaite, promoted. 

Sen. Ens. J. B. Neeve to be Lieut, 
vice Dowden, promoted. 

Cadets recently admitted and promoted , n/>- 
pointed to do duty . 

Sept. IS. Ensigns E. Feel, R. S. Gled- 
stanes, J. Fitzgerald, L. Rudd, C. W. 
Nicolay, A. J. Orinsby, G. W. Watson, 
and P. Chambers, with 2d bat. 1st regt. 

Ensigns W. Loader, and J. Johnstone, 
with 1st bat. 2d regt. 

Ensign G. S. Wilkinson, with 2d bat. 
6th regt. 

Ensign W. Duncan, with 2d bat. 9th 
regt. 

Ensigns E. Apthorp, R. II. Syines, 
H. Brooks, and J. A. Shell nan, with 1st 
bat. 14th regt. 

Ensigns A. Shiniess, C. Tliursby, J. " 
Gordon, and W. Scott, with 1 st bat. 1 6th 
regt. 

28. Ensigns C. J. Whitlock, J. M. 
George, T. Mavnor, G. Affleck, and R. 
W. Lang, with 2d bat. 61 h regt. 

Ensigns A. Campbell and I). Fly ter, 
with 2d bat. 10th regt. 

Ensign J. Dcwcs, with 1st bat. 12th 
regt. 

ENSUIN' S TOSTKft TO (.’OKI’S. 

Sept. 20. 

A. B. Busliby, to Mad. Europ. regt. 

M. W. Perreau, ditto ditto. 

G. B. Marshall, 1st hat. 1st regt. N. L 
W. Shelley, 1st bat. 2d regt. 

. J. F. Leslie, 1st bat. 3d regt. 

J. II. Cramer, 2d bat. 4th regt. 

A. M‘Nair, 1st bat. 4th regt. 

J. II. Marshall, 2d bat. 4tli regt. 

W. Mains, 2d bat. 5th regt. 

H. A. Dallas, 2d bat. 6th regt. 

F. W. Todd, ditto ditto. 

R. II. Bingham, 1st bat.’ 7tli regt. 
George Nott, 2d bat. 7th regt. 

A. Robertson, 1st bat. 8th regt. 

J. Stevenson, 2d bat. 8tli regt. 

H. Roberts, 1st bat. 9th regt. 
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W. Blood, 2d bat. 9th regt. N. I. 

J. O. Milne, 1st bat. 10th regt. 

F. S. C. Chalmers, 2d bat. 1 1th regt. 
T. Setree, 2d bat. 12th regt. 

H. Russell, 1st hat. 13tli regt. 

D. Babington, 2d bat. 13th regt. 

C. J. Torriaiio, 2d bat. 14th regt. 
Charles Hutt, ditto ditto. 

W. Cranston, ditto ditto. 

C. Bradford, 1st bat. 14th regt. 

II. Morland, ditto ditto, 

H. Hurlock, 2d bat. 15th regt. 

J. Jones, ditto. 

M. J. Rowlandson, 1st. bat. 16th regt. 
It. Watson, 2d bat. 1 6th regt. 

J. Gibb, 1st bat. 16th regt.. 
it. S. Elpliinstone, 1st bat. 17th regt. 

J. Hutchins, 2d bat. 17th regt. 

J. Woodgatc, 2d bat. 18th regt. 

A. Trotter, 1st bat. 1 Stli regt. 

Charles Pooley, 2d bat. 19th regt. 
Henry Wright, ditto ditto. 

J. S. Busliby, 1st. bat. 20th regt. 

T. II. Zouch, 2d bat. 2 1st regt. 

G. C. Rochibrt, ditto ditto. 

C. B. Phillipson, 1st bat. 22d regt. 

J. E. B. Shaw, 2d bat. 22d regt. 

F. Dudgeon, ditto ditto. 

F. C. Mayo, Jst. bat. 23d regt. 

W. R. A. Freeman, 2d bat. 23d regt. 

J. Blaxland, 1st bat. 24th regt. 

D. Littlejohn, 2d bat. 24th regt. 

G. E. Thompson, 1st bat. 25th regt. 

G. Hamond, 2d bat. 25th regt. 

ARTILLERY. 

Lieut. Henry Stilles Foord (recently 
promoted) is posted to the Horse Brigade. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sept. 25. Assist. Surg. J. G. Coleman 
J. Brow n, and J. Caswall are appointed 
to do duty under the Surgeon to the 2d 
bat. of Artillery at St. Thomas's Mount, 
the Garrison Surgeon of Masulipatam, and 
the Garrison Surgeon of Trichinopoly, 
respectively. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Sept. 25. Lieut. C. Bond, 24th regt. 
N.I., to return to Europe on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Ensign II. Russell, of Infantry, to 
Bengal for six months. 

Lieut. T. A. Crichton, 10th regt. N.I., 
to the Mauritius or to the Cape of Good 
Hope, on sick certificate, for eight months. 

Lieut. Col. B. Dod, Invalid Establish- 
ment, and Major W. Dickson, C. B., 6th 
regt. Light Cav., to return to Europe for 
three years respectively. 

Oct. 2. Lieut. J. Bissett, 1st. regt. 
N.I., to return to Europe on sick certifi- 
cate. 

Lieut. Edward Servantc, 15th regt. 
N.I., to ditto on ditto. 

Voc, XIII. 3 G 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

RATES OP EXCHANGE, AND FAICB OF 

company's PAPER. 

Oct . 17, 1821. 

On England : — 

At SO days’ sight, Is. lOd. per Mad. rup. 

9 0 days’ sight, Is. 10§d. per do. 

6 months’ sight, Is. lid. per do. 

On Bengal : — 

At SO days’ sight, 93 to 95 sicca rupees, 
per 100 Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper 

Remittable 14 £ per cent. prem. 

New Loan, 9£ do do. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 29. At Viziangarum, the lady of 
J. Smith, Esq., Collector and Magistrate, 
of a son. 

Oct. 8. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. 
Pattullo, commanding the Hon. the Gover- 
nor’s Body Guard, of a son. 

11. Fanny, the wife of Mr. William 
Stuart, of a son. 

14. At Vepery, the wife of Mr. Con- 
ductor E. Bishop, of a daughter. 

15. At the house of J. Goldingham, 
Esq., the lady of Capt. Paske, of the 
II. C.'s Artillery, of a son. 

— . At tlic Presidency, the lady of Capt. 
T. S. Watson, Military Paymaster Centre 
Division, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 15. At the Scotch Kirk, Mr. Ity- 
ley, to Miss Maria Anne, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Peter Lawrence, Assist. Surveyor. 

Oct. €. At Bangalore, Capt. Fyfe, Com- 
missariat Department, to Miss Armstrong. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 8. At Naugarcoil, in Travancorc, 
of the spasmodic cholera, Daniel Wheat- 
ley Burby, the son of Mr. Daniel Bur- 
by, aged 1 1 years. 

9. At Pondicherry, at the house of his 
great grandmother, Madame la Mcttrie 
St. Paul, Henry, die infant son of Joseph 
le Faucheur, Esq., Superintendent of Po- 
lice. 

18. At the Presidency, Lieut. William 
Cockburn, 3d regt. N. I. 

BOMBAY. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW CHURCH AT POONA. 

The following is an account, given in 
the Bombay Courier of die ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone > of a new 
church at Poona. 

June 23. “ Our readers will learn with 
pleasure that the interesting ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the new 
church at Poona took place on the morn- 
ing, of Trinity Sunday, the 17tb<ia*t. The 


site is on a commanding spot of ground 
near the large tank ; and appears to have 
been judiciously selected with a view to die 
accommodation of die European troops as 
well as the rest of the station. His Ma- 
jesty’s 47th regt. and the detachment of 
Artillery were drawn up at daybreak to 
witness the ceremony, which the solemnity 
of the day, and the associations of our 
national worship established in this country, 
could not fail to render impressive. Prayers 
suitable to the occasion were offered up by 
the llev. T. Robinson, the Chaplain of 
the station, after which the Commissioner 
proceeded to read die following inscription 
from a brass plate : 

Ecclesise. Sanctno. Mario*. 

In Agro. Garpeer. 

Prope. Urbem. Poonam. 

Jacta. Sunt. Fundanicnta. 

Die. Junii. XVII. 

Anno. Salutis. MDCCCXXI. 

Georgii. IV. Regis. Britanniarum. 

Sccundo. 

Viro. Pncnobili. 

Francisco. Marchione. dc. Hastings. 

Res. Indiras. Prospcre. Gcrente. 

Viro. Honnrabili. 

Mountste wart . E 1 ph i nstone. 

Bombai sc . Pracfecto. 

Viro. Illustri. 

Thoma. Munro. Mil. de Bal. Imp. 

Madrassa;. Pracfecto. 

Gulielmo. Chaplin. Armigcro. 

Provindam. Dcccanam. Procurante. 

In. Sacris. Autem. 

Patre. in. Christo. Admodum. 

Rcverendo. 

Thoma. Fanshaw. Middleton. S. T. P. 

Primo. Calcuttensi. Episcopoi. 

Viro. Voncrabili. 

Goorgio. Barnes. S. T. P. 

Primo. Bombai ae. Archidiacono. 

Thoma. Robinson. A. M. 

Ecclesia;. Apud. Poonam. Ministro. 

Justiniano. Nutt. Centurione. 

Operis. Curatore. 

Societate. Ilonorabili. 
Mercatorum. Apud. lndos. Anglicorum. 

Sumptus. Suppeditante. 

D. O. M. 

Opus. Hodie. Inccptum. 

In. Sempiternani. Sui, Gloriam. 

Felix. Beatuinque. Confirmet. 

The plate was dien enclosed in a box t 
and deposited within the stone. The 
trowel and the level were then presented to 
the Commissioner, who fixed the stone 
with the accustomed solemnities, pro- 
nouncing “ May the great Architect of the 
Universe vouchsafe his blessing, and may 
every work which we undertake redound to 
his glory !” 

A thanksgiving was then offered by the 
clergyman for the work of piety thus hap- 
pily commenced, and a prayer for its com- 
pletion and future prosperity. 
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We cannot but congratulate our coun- 
trymen on every such event* so intimately 
connected with the interests of our Eccle- 
siastical Establishment, and with the ho- 
nour of our name and nation in the eyes 
of our heathen fellow-subjects. 

The liberality of the Government, and 
the known talents of the executive Engi- 
neer, give every promise that the elegance 
of the building will answer our warmest 
expectations." 

CURRENT VALUE OP GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES. 

J/Ify.] Oct.$, 1021. [Sell. 

Prem. Par. 10 ft. Prem. 

Ka. f Six per Cent. Bengal Loans ) Ks. 

17101 1813 to 20 Re routable, >171 

8 4 l New Loan Certificates. j 7* 

COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

Oct. 3, 1821. 

6 Months* sight on London, peril. 1—10 
30 days Calcutta .... 1 10$ 100 Sic. Hup. 
30 do. Madras ....105$ lOOMadrasll. 

8 do. Surat 99$ 100 Surat 11. 

8 do. Poonah ....100$ 100 Poonah R. 

8 do. Ahmed. Antnoe 117 1 00 A limed. 11. 

8 do Sicca. . 95 100 Ahmed. R. 

8 do. Brodera ...... 91$ lOOKairasyH. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Aug. 29. Ship Van sit tart, Dalrymple, 
from London. 

Sept. 17. Ship Ogle Castle, Croplcy, 
from London. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 17. At Sattarali, the wife of Mr. 
Conductor M. Hyam, of the Commissariat 
Department, of a son. 

27. In Rampart Row, the lady of It. 
Baxter, Esq., of a son and heir. 

Oct. 1. At the house of G. L. Prender- 
gast, Esq., the lady of Evan H. Bail lie, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

Sept. 25. Suddenly, Cartano Simoens 
de Carvalho, Esq., of Mozambique. 

BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

By the Aram, Capt. Daniels, from 
Rangoon, we have received some articles 
of intelligence from that quarter. All 
differences between the Birmahs and Sia- 
- mese, it is said, are settled ; and there is 
no truth in the report circulated, that a 
Binnah squadron had been fitted out to 
: intercept the Siamese vessels now in the 
port of Calcutta. The Birmah forces 
pushed forward over the Martaban moun- 
tains to the extreme boundary of their own 
territories, but returned homewards with - 
out attempting any thing further. 

An embassy, it is also said, had arrived 
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at Martaban in a Chinese junk from 
Cochin- China, soliciting the aid and co- 
operation of the Birmahs in making war 
against the Siamese. Of the result of 
this embassy we are not informed, but it 
is to lie presumed it will prove unsuccess- 
ful. — Cal. Jour., Odt. 4. 

nicobarIslands. 

The pirate of the island of Naiicowry, 
with whose former proceedings our readers 
have been already made acquainted, is re- 
ported to have left that island and taken to 
Teresa, another island a little to the north 
of it, the natives of Nancowry having ex- 
pelled him from that place. — Cal. Jour., 
Oct . 4. 

JAVA. 

Letters from Batavia, of 10th Nov., say 
that the Governor General, to check the 
increasing audacity of the Pirates, had re- 
solved on fitting out swift-sailing vessels 
(proas), each armed with one cannon, four 
swivels, and six muskets ; there arc to be 
thirty-four of these vessels stationed in four- 
teen divisions along the coast of Java, from 
Batarn to Banjoeuangic. They are to he 
commanded by natives, and manned with 
twenty -two Javanese, who are to receive re- 
gular pay, and each to have side- arms, after 
the manner of the country, and a lance. 
To support these cruizing proas, regular 
bliips of war will he stationed as long as 
there are pirates on the coast of Java ; and 
first, from the Straits of Sunda and the 
Lampreys, 'to the Point of Indramajo ; 
second, from there to that of Janara ; 
third, from there to Odging Banka ; and 
fourth, from the Island of Madeira to the 
Strait of Bali. 

Another decree of the Governor Ge- 
neral orders hydrographical surveys in the 
Indian Seas, for the improvement of the 
charts. — Dutch Paper. 

CHINA. 

The late advices from China state that 
the reigning Emperor has issued several 
edicts, restraining and forbidding the ad- 
mission of Missionaries from Europe, who 
have arrived in that empire with a view to 
propagate the Christian religion. — Lon- 
don Paper • 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney, July 7, 1821.— On Tuesday 
afternoon his Majesty’s cutter Mermaid 
arrived from Port Macquarie, which set- 
tlement she left the Saturday precediqg. 
Mr. Oxley, the Surveyor General, return- 
ed in this vessel to liead-quartcrs, having 
effected the object of his mission by ^ 
placing buoys in such positions on the bar * 
and sunken rock in the entrance into the 

3 G 3 
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harbour, as it is hoped will in future "pre- 
vent the recurrence of those accidents 
which attended the vessels on the first for- 
xnation of the Settlement. A code of 
signals has been established, with a com- 
petent pilot, which will render the en- 
trance into the harbour easy and secure. 
— Sydney Gaz. 

VAN DIE MAN'S LAND . 

Letters dated the 17th of September, 
have been received from Van Dicman’s 


Land. The public are aware, from pre- 
vious accounts, of die rapid increase of 
settlers in this valuable colony, attracted 
by its fine climate and fertile soil. Jt is 
hardly to be credited, then, that it should 
want one of the elements of society, a 
Court of Criminal Justice. At present, 
to punish a robbery, or any other criminal 
offence, the prosecutor must repair, to 
Sidney, a voyage of 700 miles. Even in 
the Civil Court, the jurisdiction is limited 
to the recovery of debts not exceeding £50. 


!£ome intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE RIGHT HON. CEO. CANNING APPOINTED 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 

We have much satisfaction in announ- 
cing to the public the following Resolu- 
tions of the Court of Directors, appoint- 
ing a successor to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings as Governor- General of India 

“ At a Court of Directors held on 
“ Wednesday the 27tli of March 15122 : 
“ Resolved (by tlie Ballot Unanimously), 
“ That the Right Hon. George Canning 
“ be appointed Governor- General of Bcn- 
« gal.” 

SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE, JIKKGAL. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossct has been appoint- 
ed to succeed Sir Edward* Hyde East as 
Chief Justice of the Supreuje Court of 
Judicature at Bengal. 

SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE, MADRAS. 

The successor to Sir George Cooper, 
late one of the Puisne Judges at Madras, 
has not yet been named by Ilis Majesty 
in Council, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, &C. 

Brevet Jiank. 

Charles Cliaplin, Esq., Professor of Mi- 
litary Drawings at the East India Com- 
pany’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, 
to have the local rank of Captain and 
Adjutant during the period of his being 
employed with the Company of Cadets 
there. Dated Feb. 28, 1822. 

The undermentioned Cadets of the 
Hon. the East- India Company’s Service 
to have the temporary rank of Second 
Lieutenant during the period of their 
being placed under the command of Lieut. 
Colonel Paisley, of the Royal Engineers 
at Chatham, for instructions in jthc art of 
Sapping and Mining : 

Cadet Alex. Cuimne Peat. Dated Feb, 
€8, 1822. 

Cadet Robert Forster, Dated Feb. 28, 

1822, '-y 

Cadet Wm Dickson, Dated Feb* 28, 
\m***>War Office , March 8, 1822. 


EXPENSES OF THE E. I. COMPANY’S ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS AT HAILEY B U RT AND AD- 
DISCOMBE. ^ 

A return to an order of the House of 
Commons states the total expense of the 
East-India Company’s College at Hailcy- 
bury, since its establishment in 1805 to 
1820 inclusive, at £247,595. 5s. 10d., in- 
cluding £.92,325. 8s. 7d., the expense of 
building. The total number of Writers 
sent out to India and China, <198. An- 
nual amount of salaries of Professors and 
other Officers, £(>,702. 10s. Ditto ser- 
vants’ wages, £1,744. 8s. — Total expense 
of the East-India Company’s Military Asy- 
lum at Addiscombe, since its establishment 
in 1803 to 1821 inclusive, 130,0981. 5s., 
including £41,032. 13s. 2d. for building, 
Total number of Cadets educated at Ad- 
discombe, sent out to India, 335. Total 
number of Cadets sent out to India by tlie 
East-India Company, since 1814 inclusive, 
from the Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, and who have been instructed in 
the Hindonstance language, before their de- 
parture 1,010. Total annual amount of pay 
to Officers and Professors, £4, 022 1 . 9s. 3d. 


* GOVERNMENT OF SIBERIA. 

St. Petersburg , Feb. 20. — A Ukase has 
been issued by His Majesty, the Emperor 
for the government of Siberia, to the fol- 
lowing effect 

“ As wc have judged necessary to or- 
ganize the Administration of tlie govern- 
ments of Siberia, according to principles 
which may be adapted to its remote situa- 
tion, extent, and productions, we have 
commissioned the Privy Counsellor, Spe- 
ransky, Govern or- General of Siberia, to 
inspect those Governments,— to collect 
upon the spot detailed Information respect- 
ing their situation ; to found upon this 
information the means for their better 
organization, and to lay them before us for 
our examination, Having examined and 
compared the proposals, laid before us in 
consequence, we find that those proposals 
are founded on a true knowledge of the 
local circumstances. For the [general ad- 
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ministration of Siberia, it is divided into 
east and west, &c.” 

Thus tills immense country, which, from 
Its situation, comprehends various cli- 
mates, and conceals in many parts an 
abundance of unused treasures, and is in- 
habited by numerous tribes of people very 
different from each other, will now obtain, 
by tlie paternal care of the Emperor, and 
the zealous and prudent co-operation of the 
able statesman Speransky, a well-regulated 
Government; and, in future, be no more 
decried as an inhospitable desart. — Hum- 
burg Mail. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals . 

March 2. Off Hover, ship Perseverance, 
Hodgson, from Batavia 11th Nov., for 
Antwerp. 

5. Clyde, ship Osprey, M’Gill, from 
Bengal. 

• 6’. Liverpool, ship Mary, Kncalc, from 
New South Wales and Mauritius. 

13. Gravesend, ship Dick, Harrison, 
from Batavia. 

1 7. Portsmouth, ship Eliza, T hint, from 
Batavia and Mauritius. 

18. Liverpool, ship Theodosia, Kid son, 
from Bengal 6th Sept. ; Madras 21st Oct., 
and Cape 1st. Jan. 

20. Deal, ship Princess Royal, Ilack- 
mann, from Singapore, Penang, Madras, 
Cape, and St. Helena. — Passengers: Mrs. 
Luinloy, widow of the late Capt. Lumlcy ; 
Miss Lumley ; Capt. Dacre ; Lieut. Mo- 
riarty; Mr. 11. Lambert; Mr. Cress well 
Jobling. 

21. Ditto, ship Orpheus, Finlay, from 
Bombay, Mauritius, Cape, and St. Helena. 

22. Cowes, ship Superb, Oliver, from 
China about 6th Dec. 

Depart ures. 

Feb* 22. Gravesend, ship Apollo, Ten- 
nant, for Madras and Bengal. 

26 . Ditto, ship Adrian, Horne, for 
Bengal. 

March 10. Ditto, ship William Money, 
Jackson, for Madras and Bengal. 


14. Gravesend, ship Canning, Patterson, 
for Bencoolen and China* 

17. Ditto, ship Asia, Balderston, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

22. Deal, ship London, Sotlicby, for 
Madras and China. 

— Ditto, ship Asia, Reid, for Ports- 
mouth and New South Wales. 

23. Ditto, ship King George Fourth, 
Clark, for Bengal. 

24. Gravesend, ship Vcnilia, Thomp- 
son, for Batavia. Sec. 

25. Deal, ship Prince of Orange, Mon- 
cricf, for New South Wales. 

Ihe ships LowtJier Castle, Mortlock ; 
General Harris, Welstead ; General Kyd, 
Nairno ; Atlas, Mayne ; and Nautilus, 
Pearson, arrived at China previous to 30th 
Nov. Inst. 

The Inglis, Borradailc, from China to 
Loudon, was at anchor in the Straits of 
Bauca on the l.Slhof Dee. She had been 
on the Lucepara Shoals, and thrown about 
5,000 quarter chests of tea overboard.— 
Lloyd's J.ist. 

in KTii. 

March 14. At Southgate, the lady of 
T. Smith, Esq., of the Hon. East- India 
Company’s Service, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 5. At Edinburgh, Capt. Robt. 
Chalmers, Hon. East- India Comp. Mil. 
Service, Bengal, to Miss Jessy Ranken. 

28. Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, and of Water Looe 
Village, in Cornwall, to Sarah, daughter 
of the late John Davison, Esq., of the 
East-lndia House. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 2 5. At Tiverton, Devonshire, J. 
Janies, Esq., of Asldey-house, late of the 
lion. East-lndia Company’s Service. 

March 3. At Sidmouth, in the 67th 
year of his age, Ilenry Charles Ilamus, 
Esq., Into of the Bengal Civil Estab. 

16. In Portland-place, Lady Dunkin, 
relict of Sir Wm. Dunkin, formerly one of 
H. M. Judges Supreme Court of Calcutta. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Shi pi' Names. 


Tons. 

Captains. 

Where to. 

Agincnurt - 


500 

Mahon - 

Madras and Bengal. 

Providence - 


700 

Owen - 

Diito. 

Moira - 


6E0 

Homblow - 

Ditto. 

bar kin* 


700 

Wilkinson - 

Ditto. 

Hibernia 


500 

Macintosh - 

Ditto. 

Hope - — — 

Lady Raffles 

Fort William 


500 

650 

Flint - 
Cnxwell 

Ditto. 

Ditto'. 


1400 

Glass - - 

Ditto. 

David Scott - 


800 


Ditto. 

Lotus - - - 


600 

Dove ton 

Bengal direct. 

Ditto. 

Sir Edward Paget - 
Bombay Merchant 


600 

Geary - 


431 

Clarkson - 

Bombay. 

Barkworth - 


600 

Pedler - 

Ditto. : 

Britannia 


450 

Living - 

Ditto# 

James Sibfaald - 


667 

Forbes • . - 

Ditto* * 





Price Current of Easl-India Produce for March 1822 . 


L. s. 


Cochineal ..lb. 

Coffee, Java cwt. 

— Cheribon 

— Bourbon 

Mocha 13 

Cotton, Surat lb. o 

— — Madras 

— Bengal 

— ~ Bourbon 0 0 

Drugs, &c. lor Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt, 2 0 

Anniseeds, Star 2 10 

Borax, Refined 2 10 

—— Unrefined, or Tincal 2 5 

Campliire unrefined 8 15 

Cardemoms,Malabar..Ib 0 2 

— Cevlon O l 

Cassia Buds cwt. is 

— — Liguea 8 

Castor Oil lb. o . 

China Hoot cwt. i q 

Coculus Indicus O | 5 

Coluinho Hoot 

Dragon’s Blood. 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 0 

Arabic 3 n 

— — Assaf'a*tida 3 0 

— — Benjamin 40 

— Animi 

— — Galhunuin... 

— Gainbogimn 

——Myrrh 5. o 

— Olibanuin 1 10 

Lac Lake lb. 0 o 

— — Dye 0 2 

— Shell, Block 1 t 

— Shivered.... 2 0 

Stick 0 15 

Musk, China oz. 0 7 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 10 

Oil Cassia oz. o 0 

— Cinnamon 0 18 

Cloves 

— — Mace 0 0 


d. f.. s. 4. 
0 4 3 to 0 4 C 

» 3 0 — * 15 0 


0 
0 

0 0 7 — 


• 20 0 0 
0 0 8 
0 0 8 
■ 0 0 6 
0 15 

5 5 0 
2 15 0 
2 15 0 
2 10 0 
10 0 0 


0 0 — 19 0 0 
0 — 900 


Drugs, Sic. for Dyeing. ^ ** 
Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 0 is 

-——China j q 

Zedoary 

Galls, in Sorts 8 0 

10 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

■ Blue and Violet 0 II 

— — Purple and Violet... o lo 
Fine Violet 0 10 

— Good Ditto 

— — Middling Ditto 0 Io 

Fine Violet Sc Copper 0 9 

Good Ditto 

- — Fine & Good Copper 0 9 
Ordinary ,.. 0 5 

— - Fiin- Madras 0 9 

• Manilla 


0 — 
6 — 
3 — 

0 — 
8 — 

6 — 
6 — 


0 

O 

4 

— 

0 

I 

0 

Safflower 

...cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

__ 

1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

C 

0 



..cwt. 

0 

10 

0 



O 15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.. 

. cwt. 

1 

10 

0 









Silk, Bengal Skein . 

III. 

0 

13 

1 



18 

0 

0 

— 

36 

0 

0 

Novi 


0 

15 

4 

_ 

4 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— — Ditto White.. 






3 

0 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

— ■ China 


0 

19 

1 


3 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Organzine 


l 

14 

0 



40 

0 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

Spues, Cinnamon... 


0 

5 

l 



2 

10 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Cloves 


0 

3 

9 









— Bourbon .... 

, m 





10 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Mace.... 


0 

3 

O 

— 


0 — 15 0 0 


0 — 25 

9 
3 
0 
0 
0 


0 4 
3 0 
5 0 

1 5 
0 15 
0 id 

0 o 

1 1 


Opium 

Rhubarb 

....lb. 

0 

l 

0 

— 0 

4 

Sal Ammoniac — 
Senna 

..cwt. 

....lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 0 

2 

Turmerick, Java .. 

...cwt. 

0 

16 

0 

— 0 

18 


Nutmegs 0 2 

Ginger cwt. 0 14 

Pepper, Black ll>. 

— Privilege 0 0 

White 0 1 

Sugar, Yellow Cwt. t g 

While I 15 

Brown o 12 

Tea, Bo lira lb. 0 2 

• Congou o 2 

Souchong O 3 

— Campoi 0 3 

— Twaukay 0 3 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skill 0 3 

Hyson 0 4 

Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 1 5 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 7 0 


o — 
0 — 


415 

L. S. if, 

0 15. o 

1 10 O 

9 0 0 
110O 

0 114 
0I1O 
0 10 6 

0 10 3 
0 10 0 

010 o 
070 
0 9 II 

0 16 o 
17 0 0 

1 5 0 

0 1* 7 

1 5 0 

o 19 a 
200 

0 9 0 


0 5 0 
0 3 10 
0 16 0 


0 1 6 

1 10 0 

2 0 0 
0 15 0 

0 3 6 

0 4 6 
O 3 IO 
0 3 3 

0 3 7 
O 5 10 

2 0 0 
8 0 0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST -INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 9 April-— Prompt 12 July. 
Licensed. — I nd igo . 

For Sole 17 April — Prompt 19 July, 
Licensed. — Coffee — Sugar— Rice. 

For Sale 22 April — Prompt 19 July, 
Company’s.— China and Bengal Haw Silk. 


Private Trade.— China and Bengal Raw Silk 
ami Chasaun Silk. 

For Sale I May — Prompt 26 July. 

Private Trade.— Randan noos — Blue Cloths— 
Madras Handkerchiefs — Shawls. 

For Sale 13 May — Prompt 9 August. 
Compands. — Saltpetre— Pepper— Cinnamon- 
Mace — Nutmegs— Oil of Mace. 




LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Alar. 26, 1802. 

Cotton,— There has been a steady demand ; the 
purchases are not, however, on an extensive 
scale. At Liverpool the demand has been regu- 
lar, though not brisk. The trade are the ex- 
clusive purchasers. 

Coffee.— The market raiher improved towards 
the close of last week. There have been few 
purchases lately by private contract. 

Sugar .—' The quantity of Muscovades offeted 
for sale last week was quite inconsiderable, the 
few purchases made were at prices a shade 
higher. Molasses have been in brisk demand. 

East India Company's Sale 21 st inst. 

3.716 bags Coflee. sound. damaged. 

Samarang triage. .65s 5d a 67 s 6cl 
Chenbonpale ....loss a 105« 99 s 64 a 101 s 6 d 

green ..I06« 6rf 102s a 103* 

Sumatra ordinary 

brown.. 98s aoo* 


19,311 bags, fkc. Sugar, sound. damp. 


Bourbon dabs 14s a 17 s 14 sod a 15s fid 

brown 19* « 23s lfis a 20s 

yellow 24s a 25s 6 d 20$ 6 d a 22s fid 

Java brown 20s a 25s 

yellow 26 so 28* 

grey 30 s 6il a 33s 

Bengal grey 26s 6d a 27s fid 25s a «5s fid 


ordinary white 33* fid a 35s 3lsa33s 
middling white 36* a S7s 34* a 35* 

good white ....38* fid a 39 * 37* a 3 7* fid 

Rice.— By public sale 20th inst. : 300 barrels 
old musty Carolina Rice, 2 6s fid and 27s. — This 
forenoon 4,290 bags East.- India descriptions were 
brought forward . 722 bags common cargo Rice 
sold freely at 7 s 6d ; 1,549 bags ordinary yellow 
Java were taken in at gs ( and for which as fid 
was offered and refused : the remainder, Bengal 
Rice, for which offers were made fid under the 
prices at which they were withdrawn, ordinary 
was taken in at 10*, middling 11 * 6d, good white 
at 12*. 



Dafly Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of February to the 25 th of March 1822. 
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AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : The trade carried on by the 
Americans with China is a subject 
which at present so much engrosses 
the attention of commercial men, that 
any remarks upon it, however cur- 
sory, will, I am persuaded, not be al- 
together unacceptable to the readers 
of your Journal. 

The peculiar advantages possessed 
by the Americans in the absence of 
restrictions upon their commerce, in 
the lowness of their import duties, 
and in the cheap rate at which their 
vessels are constructed, stored and 
victualled, are, as well as the enter- 
prizing spirit of that people, too no- 
torious to be disputed : but I confess 
that }. am not one of those who give 
. implicit credit to the exaggerated state- 
ments of the extent of their China 
♦trade,nod the profits they are said to 
derive from it. .Man/ persons who 
have not directed their attention, either 

f interest or curiosity, to this sub- 
believe, I am well convinced, 
whilst the East-India Company 


they either carry from their own 
country, or collect in their circuitous 
traffic with intermediate places. But, 
in point of fact, the specie carried to 
Canton by the Americans is in enor- 
mous disproportion to the merchandize 
they import there, as the following 
statement will demonstrate: 

The value of merchandize imported 
into Canton by the Americans during 
four years, given in dollars, was. 

In 1815-1(5 605,500 

1816- 17... 1,064,600 

1817- 18... 1,475,828 

1818- 19.... 2,603,151 

5,749,079 

The quantity of dollars imported by 
them into that place, during the same 
period, was. 

In 1815-16.... 1,922,000 

1816- 17- .. 4,545,000 

1817- 18 .. 5,601,000 

1818- 19.... 7,414,000 

— 19,482,000 

Thus, upon, an average of the four 
years, and ;^koning the dollar at 
4s. 4 d. 9 the vfitue of merchandize is 


are forced to purchase tea from the 311,408/. per annum, whilst the specie 
Chinese Chiefly with bullion, the Ame- amounts to 1 ,055,27 5/. 
ricans obtain this article by way of The East-lndia Company exported 
barter for other merchandize, which from this country to China, in the 
Asiatic Journ.—No. 77. Vol. Xlll. 3 H 
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year 1818, merchandize, consisting 
chiefly of woollen manufactures, to 
the amount bf 695,114/. ; and in 1819, 
to 595,625/. 

It ia pretty obvious that, as the dis- 
proportion between specie and mer- 
chandise has not sensibly diminished 
in the American China trade, the in- 
crease in their exports from Canton 
has not arisen from any increased ef- 
fectual demand on the part of the 
Chinese ; but from the avidity of the 
former to engross the supply of the 
European continent with tea and 
China produce, and which has led 
them to deluge the neighbouring coun- 
tries with those goods, to the serious 
injury of their own present interests, 
and the ruin of many wlio have been 
drawn into the vortex of their spe- 
culations. . 

The propensity of American traders 
to indulge in experiments, frequently 
induces them to venture upon making 
investments both in their outward and 
homeward voyages, which our mer- 
chants naturally conclude to be the re- 
sult of consideration; whereas they ap- 
pear to be mere wild speculations, which 
end in the most ruinous manner to the 
parties engaged in them. An example 
of this inconsiderate eagerness of 
traffic appears in the large importations 
of cotton into America, a year or two 
back, which were attended with such 
immense loss, that the merchants were 
glad to re-export a considerable quan- 
tity to this country, overwhelmed as 
it was, and still continues to be, with 
that commodity, and get any price 
they could for it. With this, and si- 
milar examples before me, I am in- 
clined to suspend my judgment with 
respect to the trade now stated to be 
carried ou with China by the Ame- 
ricans in British cotton manufactures. 
Hie fact 1 am far from # 11 ^ 11 ^ Both 
eottonsandwoollens haVefbeen shipped 
in England on board American ves- 
sels for Canton, and it is not quite 
improbable that the loss of the pre- 


sent speculators may be followed 
hereafter by general permanent be- 
nefit, from a taste for these produc- 
tions being excited in China, as in 
other parts of the East. But, though 
open to conviction upon this subject, 
1 am still unconvinced that this trade 
can now be beneficial to the British 
merchant, being persuaded that the 
obstacles are still in existence which 
have defeated the efforts made by the 
East-India Company, whose character, 
influence, resources, and advantages 
in many respects have enabled them to 
make efforts to attain this object (the 
success of which their interest is con- 
cerned to secure), beyond the power 
of individual merchants. 

The success which it is acknow- 
ledged the Americans have had in 
extending their traffic in tea, China 
silks (as well as in pepper), with Eu- 
rope, wc must remember has been 
purchased by some loss of mercantile 
respectability and character, upon 
which is raised that fabric of credit, so 
essential to a commercial nation. This 
has resulted from their breaches of 
contract, dishonouring of bills, and a 
certain species of chicanery in their 
transactions, the almost unavoidable 
consequence of their extensive, but 
ill-judged projects, which has affixed a 
kind of reproach to them, in the opi- 
nion even of the Chinese, who, though 
far from being scrupulously honest in 
their dealings, are fully sensible of 
the advantages of dealing with the 
British merchant. 

In short, the American trader, who 
is often owner, merchant, and <nipt4in, 
frequently resembles some of odr great 
doers at home, who make a gre^t 4psh> 
which, if sucdfessful, enriches them ; 
and if it fails, the loss, by the con- 
trivance of the projector, falls 
cipally upon those with whom tfcej? 
deal. ? 

lam, Sir, ; v 

Your obedient servant, 
r Ajm-Josrj*^*; 
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NARVALLUM COTTA or CROTON OIL. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sm : There has been lately brought 
from the East-Indies an article which 
promises to occupy a distinguished 
place in the Materia Medica ; I allude 
to the Nar vallum Cotta oil, as it is 
called, which is obtained from the 
seeds of the Croton Tiglium , or Gra- 
na Molucca . The former is a dark yel- 
low or brownish liquid, rather viscid 
than otherwise, possessing little scent ; 
the latter are whitish unctuous kernels, 
each about the size of a coffee berry, 
enclosed in a slight husk or shell. 

The efficacy of this oil in producing 
evacuations is astonishingly great. A 
very small quantity operates almost 
immediately upon the strongest con- 
stitutions ; but such is the potency of 
the medicine, that unless it be admi- 
nistered with caution, serious conse- 
quences ensue. 

In a printed circular , containing a 
letter from Mr. Conwell, of the Hon. 
Company’s Medical Establishment, 
Fort St. George, and some extracts 
and opinions respecting the Croton 
oil, it is stated that it was not hereto- 
fore used in Europe ; but I find, by a 
communication from Dr. Nimmo of 
Glasgow, published in the Quarterly 
Journal, No. 25, that the croton seeds 
were known as a purgative medicine 
centuries ago, but were disused by 
reason of their excessive acrimony, 
the violence of their operation, and 
the danger arising at times from ein« 
ploying them. 

i^Jij^jPonwell states, in the circular, 
", t hs^ ppe drop of the oil is the usual 
do$B : - for a grown person, which, ac- 
cording to circumstances, is increased 
' or three. It may be formed 

pills, with any proper substance, 
, rubbed with sugar, adding ten 
' drachms of peppermint water to make 
a draught. He adds that he has used 
the oil for eighteen months, ^urd can 
conscientiously recommend it as the 
■; speediest, most effectual* and safe purge 


he ever employed. It further ap- 
pears that an excess in the dose acts 
by vomiting, especially in foul sto- 
machs ; that it is a powerful evacuent 
of the bile, and is administered suc- 
cessfully by the Malays as an hydro- 
gogue (in dropsical cases). Two grains 
of the extract of catechu are some- 
times used in the dose, to correct its 
acrimony. 

Several experiments are detailed by 
Dr. Nimmo, in the communication re- 
ferred to, made by him upon the oil, 
and also upon the seeds, which he 
treated with alcohol and purified oil 
of turpentine. The result evinced that 
the alcoholic solution was the best 
mode of administering the active prin- 
ciple of the croton oil, and furnished 
the means of readily proportioning the 
dose to the various circumstances of 
the cases under treatment. He adds a 
prescriptive formula, adapted to coun- 
teract the uneasy feelings produced 
by the medicine in the mouth and 
throat. In most of the numerous 
cases in which it was thus administered 
by Dr. Nimmo, no vomiting or even 
nausea followed ; and purging was in- 
duced in a space of time between half 
an hour and three hours after the dose 
was administered. 

Among the cases mentioned by Dr. 
N., is that of a lady who had used the 
most powerful medicines, and under- 
gone a course of mercurial inunction, 
for the cure of abdominal dropsy, and 
who was relieved from almost a hope- 
less condition, and ultimately cured, 
by the alcoholic solution of the croton 
oil. In cases of mania, arising from 
intemperance and other causes, it has 
been* found equally efficacious. 

In the coulee of the paper. Dr. Nim- 
mo introduces the following observa- 
tions, which may be serviceable to the 
purchasers of the oil, aiid to medical 
practitioners: 

“ From the difforence of effect which 

3 a * 
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has been noticed by those \vho have 
examined the action of the croton oil, 
there is room for suspecting that, in 
many instances, additions have been 
made to the real oil, and to such prac- 
tices it is manifest there is a strong 
temptation, from the high price at 
which it is sold, and the facility with 
which adulteration can be practised, 
without any apparent means of detec- 
tion. The * observations and experi- 
ments stated, it is hoped, will be found 
to furnish the ready means of detec- 
tion. Let a very light phial be coun- 
terpoised in an accurate balance ; pour 
into it fifty grains or more of the cro- 
ton oil; add alcohol which has been 
digested upon olive oil, of which it 
dissolves so little, as not to injure in 
the smallest degree the alcoholic solu- 
tion for subsequent use ; agitate well ; 
pour off the solution and add more 
alcohol in the same manner, until the 
dissolved portion is diffused in such 
a proportion of alcohol, that each half 
dram measure shall contain equal to 
one dose of the croton oil for an adult : 
by placing the phial over the fire to 
evaporate what remains of the alcohol 
in the bottle; if the remainder be to 
that which has been abstracted by the 
alcohol as fifty-five to forty-five, the 
oil is genuine : if olive oil or any other 
oil little soluble in alcohol has been 
added, the residuum will be in larger 
proportion ; but if castor oil has been 
employed, the proportion of the resi- 
due will be smaller than in the genuine 
solution.” 


Mr* Marshall, Assistant Surgeon at 
Baricheur, near Surat, estimates the 
dose of one drop of the oil contained 
in tfro pills, as equal in power to a 
drachm of jalap, or six grains of calo- 
mel, and an ounce of Epsom salts. 
He says that the great advantage of 
the purge appears to be the smallness 
of the bulk necessary to obtain the 
desired effect. In two cases he men- 
tions, it would have been impossible 
for the patient to swallow a sufficient 
quantity of any other purgative. He 
concludes, “ none of the drastic purges 
are so certain, none so rapid in their 
action, and none so little annoying, by 
griping or nausea. I found the dose 
of one drop very successful in cases 
of diseased spleen, where the patients 
were obliged to have their bowels 
daily emptied : . an omission of this 
precaution being almost inevitably fol- 
lowed by a paroxysm of fever. By 
managing the exhibition of the medi- 
cine so as to ensure its operation an 
hour or two before the time of the 
expected attack, it was almost cer- 
tainly obviated.” 

As I am convinced that you will 
rejoice with me at any prospect of the 
productions of our eastern empire be- 
coming more beneficial to the parent 
country, especially in a point so in- 
teresting as the art which diminishes 
the physical evils of existence, I make 
no apology for sending you this, and 
am, Sir, &c. &c. 

0 . 


COASTING VOYAGE FROM PONDICHERRY TO GOA. 

(From a Journal of the late Dr, Lind of Windsor.— Originally communicated to the 

Asiatic Journal.) 


On the 14th Feb. 1780, at 10 p. m. 
we anchored in Pondicherry Roads, 
and next morning Capti Cooper and 
I went on shore to see the* place, and 
to wait on the English Commandant. 
There I met Mr. Wilson, a surgeon 
belonging to the* English troops, who 
carried me to his house, where I re- ’ 


ceived every kind of civility, beside* a 
great deal of information respecting 
the diseases of India. In the evening 
he took me out in an open chaise, to 
shew me the town and surrounding 
country. I staid with him that 
night, and next day embarked to 
proceed on our voyage. 
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The town of Pondicherry, which 
was the principal settlement of the 
French on the Coromandel, coast, is 
very extensive, and is said to have 
contained ninety thousand inhabitants. 
The streets are wide, with a row of 
trees on each side, and all at right 
angles with each other. The houses 
are neat and convenient, although in- 
ferior in size and taste to the elegant 
and superb houses of the English at 
Madras, which from their fine stucco, 
infinitely more beautiful than the finest 
alabaster, their Palladian style, and 
large size, greatly resemble, in outside 
appearance, Italian palaces. Within, 
however, they are much inferior ; the 
furniture consisting only of large floor 
mats, cane chairs and sofas, some 
handsome lustres, and lanthcrns hang- 
ing from the ceiling, with bare stucco 
walls, without the fine pictures of 
European palaces. The pageantry of 
a numerous attendance, splendid pa- 
lanquins and equipages, and fine 
clothes, with very good tables, are 
of a piece with their houses, and 
occasion by their expense the ruin 
of numbers, or at least prevent 
them from acquiring fortunes, to en- 
able them to return to their native 
country. Before the last war, both 
the public and private buildings of 
Pondicherry were the finest in In- 
dia : but these were shamefully razed 
to the ground by the English. Now 
that the place has fallen into our hands 
a second time, only the fortifications 
and public buildings are demolished ; 
the private houses which had been built 
more for convenience than show, be- 
ing left uninjured. The town, on 
the laud side, is bounded by flat fields, 
which dan be overflowed with water 
collected in reservoirs on the high 
grounds about three miles to the north-- 
west of the town, or refreshed, from 
time to time, with such quantities, as 
may render them extremely fertile. 
These fields, when the place is attack- 
ed, constitute its strongest defence, 
since, by being inundated, they render 
it impregnable on that side ; and at 


all other times, the inhabitants are 
furnished with vegetables and fruits in 
the greatest abundance. The mud 
walls and ditches which enclose the 
different fields, are so constructed, Iis 
to render it an endless task for an 
enemy to attempt to let off the wa- 
ter as the English experienced during 
the last siege. As' the French inha- 
bitants have mostly returned to Eu- 
rope, the little trade that is now car- 
pied on there, added to the ruinous 
state of the fortifications, gives the 
place, at present, a melancholy and 
deserted appearance. 

Here we took in the troops we were 
to carry to Surat. We sailed from 
Pondicherry on the 17th, and on the 
21st saw the north end of the famous 
Island of Ceylon. 

Ceylon, an island particularly noted 
for the production of cinnamon, is 
about three hundred English miles in 
length, and from forty to a hundred 
in breadth. It is, I believe, the most 
delightful spot on the globe ; hence 
Paradise is said to have been situated 
in it. Its grounds are finely broken 
by stupendous mountains and innu- 
merable beautiful hills, whose gently- 
sloping sides are covered with fragrant 
woods. The mountains and hills send 
forth an infinity of rivulets which wa- 
ter and fertilize its plains. It has 
several very good harbours, particular- 
ly Trincomalley, which is reckoned the 
finest and most commodious in the 
known world. We were some days 
coasting along this delicious island, 
and at length stretched over from it to 
Cape Comorin. 

Cape Coinorin, the southernmost 
point of Hindostan, in common with 
Cape Horn in South America, and 
the Cape of Good Hope iu Africa, 
has a chain of mountains extending 
from it almost to the north pole of 
our globe. This chain of mountains, 
before it reaches Bengal, separates in- 
to two branches, one running north- 
ward through Bengal, China, and Kat- 
hay ; the* other westward through 
Candahar, Persia, and Russia. It is 
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this stupendous bulwark of nature 
1 which influences the weather on the 
coasts of India, viz. the Coromandel 
coast on the east side, and the Ma- 
labar on the west. Whilst it gives to 
the one delightful weather, with plea- 
sant and gentle gales, the other is 
involved in black devouring tempests, 
accompanied with deluges of rain, 
roaring thunder, and sheets of light- 
ning. Every six months they have 
these alternate changes of weather. 
It is only at the beginning of these 
changes, when the winds have the 
most violent struggle, that they prove 
particularly dreadful to the mariner. 
This is the breaking of the monsoon. 
After the first violence of the mon- 
soon is over, rains become pleasant to 
the inhabitant of the shore, by cool- 
ing the air, and refreshing the earth, 
which then becomes covered with de- 
lightful verdure, fine vegetables, and 
rich fruits. 

March the 4th, we proceeded as 
high up the Malabar coast as Anjenga, 
a small settlement of the English, 
which furnishes a considerable quan- 
tity of pepper to the East-India Com- 
pany. 

On the 6th we arrived at Cochin, 
the principal settlement of the Dutch, 
on the Malabar coast. Here we 
stayed till the 10th. 

The entrance into Cochin, which 
place is situated on a fine river, is very 
similar to the entrance into Portsmouth 
harbour. But as the banks of the river 
are covered with cocoa-nut and palmy- 
ra trees, their vegetable appearance has 
a somewhat different aspect. This town 
originally belonged to the Portuguese. 
It is regularly fortified, but the v/orks 
are very inferior to those of our chief 
settlements, in India; they are suffi- 
cient, however, to repel any of the 
country Powers, and I have some 
doubts whether ours, which .cost such 
immense sums, could withstand a re- 
gular siege by European*. There is a 
single rampart at Madras, which cost 
.£100,000. It appears to me, there- 
fore* that the object of the frugal 


Dutch is as completely answered as if 
they had incurred ten times the expense. 
Their trade is carried on in the same 
way, with steadiness and frugality, and 
consequently with success. As the 
Dutch admit of toleration in reli- 
gion, the happy natives enjoy their 
superstitions without molestation, and 
carry on their trade with advantage 
both to themselves and the Dutch. 

The Black Town, which is a mile 
from the White Town, is beautifully 
situated between the river and de- 
lightful proves of cocoa-nut trees. 
These groves are filled with the huts 
and little plantations of the natives, 
which latter abound in beautiful 
flowering trees, delicious fruits, and 
useful vegetables. These, together 
with the multitude of charming birds 
which inhabit these pleasant groves, 
and the coolness of their shades, 
make them truly enchanting. 

In the Black Town is a very good 
bazar ; the shops in the bazar are like 
those to be met with all over India, 
small houses, or most commonly huts 
which have a projecting part in front, 
supported by posts or wooden pillars, 
under which the goods are exposed to 
sale. This roof, or projection, is ge- 
nerally raised about two feet above 
the level of the street, and is made of 
nothing but mud or clay. Here the 
shopkeeper sits cross-legged like a 
pagod, disposing of his various ar- 
ticles : he is generally naked, with 
only a piece of cloth about his middle. 
It is a very odd and striking scene to 
a European, to see* in an evening 
the streets of the bazars all lighted 
up, and crowded with thousands of 
people, cither almost naked or dressed 
like women, eVery one of them with 
earrings, gold and silver bracelets, 
and rings on their wrists and fingers. 
In one street are money-changers, 
in another shoemakers, » in a third 
grain of every kind, in a fourth fish, 
in a fifth chinaware, and so on. The 
noise of the people, who always speeh 
when dealing #s if they were in a 
passion, the soieli of ‘ the oil in tfeeu? . 
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lamps, and of that which they rub on 
their bodies, mixed with the scents of 
fragrant woods, which they keep burn- 
ing before their gods, the sound of 
drums and discordant musical instru- 
ments in the pagodas, together with 
the suffocating heat of the weather, 
the cow-coaches, and every thing 
about them, form a scene by which 
every sense is affected in a manner 
bcford unknown, and communicate 
sensations to the wondering stranger 
similar to what he might experience 
if he were transported into ^another 
world. 

The Jews’ Town, which is neatly 
built, joins the Black Town, only se- 
parated from it by the miserable pa- 
lace of the king of the adjacent 
country (the King of Cochin), who 
lives there to be under the protection 
of the Dutch. The Jews’ Town is 
situated in the same delightful manner 
as the Black Town. 

Cochin is plentifully supplied with 
every thing. There is a large tavern, 
with good accommodation for stran- 
gers; and every one is ready to serve 
and supply you with whatever you 
want, though doubtless only for the 
sake of your money. 

After leaving Cobhin, and coasting 
up along shore, we passed Calicut, re- 
markable fordbeing the first place the 
Portuguese arrived at, after their dis- 
covery of a passage to the East-Indies 
by therCape of Good Hotft : it belongs 
to Hyder Aliy. Here we first put our 
men under arms, and kept the ship 
clear for Action, l$st we should be at- 
tacked by a Mahratta fleet. 

‘ On the 25th, we saw Ananorc, a 
Portuguese settlement situated on a 
hill, in & pretty bay; and on Tuesday 
the 23d, we cast anchor at the mouth 
of ' Goa River. I was exceedingly 
pleated with the thoughts of seeing 
the great and mighty metropolis of 
the Portuguese, once the Lords and 
Masters of this coast, and the terror 
of all India. Goa is situated about 
fifteen miles from the sea, on an island 
about thirty miles in circumference, 
which is separated from the njain land 


by the two mouth.* of the river, so 
that vessels may go up to the city by 
either branch : the northern, however, 
is the best and shortest passage. These 
mouths are guarded by three forts, 
one on the peninsula of Barr, to the 
north ; another on a point of the 
Island of Goa, in the middle ; and a 
third on the peninsula of Marmugon 
Salset, on the south. Immediately 
over a rising ground, above the middle 
fort, is a large monastery, situated on 
the summit of a beautiful hill covered 
with wood. The mouths of the river 
arc each about three miles broad, 
and with the forts, the monastery, 
and the charming aspect of the coun- 
try, present a grand and beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

Next day, Capt. Cooper, Mr.Bartlet, 
Licuts. Wilson and Wright, Surgeon 
Gordon and myself, went up to the 
city. The river, in many places, bears 
a great resemblance to the River 
Thames. The spot where the Go- 
vernor resides (about eight miles from 
the mouth of the river) has much the 
same character as the ground about 
the Observatory of Greenwich; but 
here is the devil’s observatory, the 
Court of Inquisition. The Governor 
lives in it himself. The Inquisition 
was abolished some few years ago, but 
this bloody wretch has instituted it 
again, in hopes of acquiring a fortune by 
the most iniquitous and cruel of all 
possible means. At this place is a 
choultry, or inn ; we proceeded how- 
ever up the river. On the right we 
passed the Ponte de Pingam, a bridge, 
or rather an immense broad stone pier, 
a mile and three-quarters in length; 
it not only forms a grand and noble 
communication between the residence 
of the Governor and the country 
near the city of Goa, but also keeps 
off the river* from a tract of very fine 
rice grounds. After proceeding a little 
above this bridge we came in sight of 
Goa, rising in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and covering the hill on which 
it stands with superb and magnificent 
buildings. The river and surrounding 
landscape are equally fine and grand; 
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all over the country,* for an extent of 
many miles, are beautiful rising grounds 
or Hills, covered with woods, on the 
summit of each of which is some ele- 
gant church or* chapel, belonging to 
one Saint or another ; and the scene 
is closed by the distant lofty moun- 
tains of the Gauts. 

We landed in a suburb two miles 
below the city, but could find no house 
that would furnish us with any ac- 
commodation. One Portuguese gen- 
tleman, however, was kind enough to 
give us a glass of wine and water. 
We then proceeded to the city, and 
landed at a flight of stairs, of a noble 
appearance, but in a very dilapidated 
state, close by the great gate of the 
city. In this place there were only a 
few black fellows repairing the steps. 
When we entered the gates we found 
no guards or people to interrupt our 
entrance with troublesome questions. 
But how great was our surprise, when 
we came within the town, to see 
noble streets destitute of inhabitants, 
and houses and churches almost or 
entirely in ruins. Such is the fate of 
cities and nations! This once great 
city, and the nation to which it belong- 
ed, are both fallen into ruin, misery, 
and contempt; the effects of dreadful 


cruelty and vile superstition. Here 
none of the industrious and opulent 
natives of India can reside, as their 
fortunes would soon procure them a 
place in the Inquisition. Riches are 
dangerous to the best Catholic ; even 
beggary, and an implicit obsequiousness 
to iheir superstitious masters, cannot 
induce them to withhold from annu- 
ally burning a number of unfortunate 
wretches to feast their barbarous cru- 
elty. We visited several of the 
churches, and saw only a few half- 
starved^ priests. Goa was abandoned 
about teri years ago on account of a 
pestilential fever, which raged in it for 
some time. Orders have lately arrived 
from Portugal to repair the city ; and 
it is agpin to be made a Viceroyalty. 
Having fully satisfied ourselves by the 
contemplation of the miserable con- 
dition of this place, we returned to the 
choultry in hopes of obtaining a good 
dinner; in this expectation, however, 
we were as much disappointed, as we 
had been in regard to the grandeur 
and flourishing state of Goa, for we 
could scarcely get any thing to cat 
but some poisonous oysters. I paid 
dearly for my repast, and several lost 
their lives. — In the evening we returned 
on board the Atlas. 


INDIAN MANUFACTURES. 

No. II. 

Lime or Chunam. there is a red carbonate of lime dug up 

The consumption of this article in Bom- in the centre Uf the island, not far from 
bay is great ; and as nature has been Malum, which, however, does not appear 
bountiful in her dispensation, the diffi- to yield a better lime than that from 
culty of the lime-burner is but slight, the madrepore, which is by no means 
and he is amply repaid for his trouble. vcr y white. 

For the finer sort, recourse is had to There is also a round and very h&v y 
Bhells. These are burnt in small heaps, pebble brought from the main lai&wfech 
by the fishermen, husbandmen, and their appears to have been dug out $f#jpft of 
wives and others, in their leisure hours, pure lime, being covered with a white 
and as the employment requires no capi- , dust, and when broken exhibits a beauti- 
ta! but Industry, it adds) something to ful sparry appearance. 
their scanty means. * But though we are furnished iS^h 

The greater part of the lime used for abundance with thiRinaterialj we tM&mz 
bui lding, is made from the coarse coral or attain' to the perfection of either Madras 
™drepore, that is produced on the nu- or Bertgal, in the ornamental >art 
merous sea reefs that stretch off from our tering • but this must be attributed to-tlie 
Island, whence it is brought by die fisher- quality of the water, rather than to the 
men at their leisure, fofabont three- lime or want of adroitness in dur work- 
quarters a rupee per ton. Resides this, men,~-I?<>m r Go*. 
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CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, Esq. 


In a subsequent division of our 
present number,* we have adverted 
to the retirement of this gentleman 
from the Company’s Service ; and as 
we trust our pages form, not only an 
imperishable, but impartial record of 
every event connected with our In- 
dian Empire, both at home and abroad, 
we cannot pass over this circumstance 
without particular mention ; we pro- 
pose, therefore, very briefly to state, 
for the information of our readers, 
such particulars as occur to us of the 
public life of one of the oldest and 
most valuable of the East-India Com- 
pany’s servants. 

Mr. Cartwright was appointed, in 
1768, a clerk in the Accountant’s 
Office. In the early years of service, 
in a public situation, few circumstances 
can be expected to occur of sufficient 
importance to warrant insertion in a 
biographical memoir of this nature : 
it i6 sufficient therefore to say, that 
at a very early period he gave promise 
of those talents, which subsequently 
raised him to the distinguished station 
of Accountant-General. 

Mr. Cartwright was actively em- 
ployed in all those important discus- 
sions, relating to the financial affairs 
of the East-India Company, which 
occupied the attention of the Legis- 
lature and the Court of Directors, in 
the years 1772, 1781, and 1783; and 
more particularly in the latter year, 
when he assisted the late Accountant- 
General, Mr. Richardson, in bringing 
to maturity the Commutation Act (so 
called from the circumstance of the 
hl^duties then payable on tea being 
ooi 0 iiied ^ot a tax upon windows) : 
a measure by which immense advan- 
tageg have been secured to the Com- 
panyjwhilst, by the increased con- 
4 'mr 0 h on of tea, and by the abolition 
o.ft t&ugglijng, the public revenue has 
in equa|>degree been benefited. 
/^Kbout the saj&e period he published 
a Bit df all the duties payable to the 
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Crown upon Goods imported from 
India and China ; he also drew up a 
statement of the various branches of the 
business of the Accountant’s Office, 
detailing the principles, upon which it 
was conducted, and which previously 
were but imperfectly understood. 

In 1785, *Mr. Cartwright was ap- 
pointed Deputy Accountant-General. 
His active disposition in that station 
soon became apparent. The manage- 
ment of the accounts of the Private 
Trade, which passed the Company’s 
sales, has usually devolved upon the 
Deputy-Accountant. At this time the 
rules and regulations affecting the 
Commanders and Officers in the Com- 
pany’s service, in the conduct of their 
Privilege Trade, were imperfectly 
known amongst the parties most in- 
terested in their observance ; hence 
many irregularities, the result of ig- 
norance rather than design, subjected 
them to the infliction of fines, or to 
the displeasure of the Court of Di- 
rectors. To remedy these inconve- 
niences, Mr. Cartwright, with great 
labour, compiled “ An Abstract of the 
Orders and Resolutions of the Court 
of Directors, and of other documents 
relating to the pains and penalties to 
which the Commanders and Officers 
of ships were subject, for breach of 
orders, illicit trade, &e.” We need 
not say that this work was held in 
the highest estimation, by the persons 
for whose use and guidance it was 
intended. 

In 1793, a new charter for twenty- 
one years was granted to the East- 
India Company. The exertions of 
Mr. Cartwright on this occasion, in 
the preparation of accounts and state- 
ments required by the late Lord Mel- 
ville and thfc Legislature, and by the 
Court of Directors, were incessant, 
and highly useful. In 1798, upon the 
death of Mr. Richardson, he was, by a 
unanimous vote of the Court of Direc- 
tors^ appointed Accountant-General. 

S6on after this event, he brought to 
Voi» 38gi. : 3 1 
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maturity that great legislative mea- 
sure, the child of his persevering and 
unwearied industry, the warehousing 
of merchandize imported from tho 
East-Indies without payment of duty. 
It must be within the recollection of 
many of our readers, that the heavy 
duties of Customs, to which imports 
from India were liable, were required 
in the first instance to be paid to the 
Crown, although by far the greater 
proportion of those imports were af- 
terwards exported, and the duties 
thereon repaid by Government in the 
shape of drawbacks. Great incon- 
venience hence resulted : for whilst an 
unnecessary and burthensoine advance 
of capital was required by the mer- 
chant, a most fruitful opportunity of 
fraud upon the revenue was afforded, 
in the claim and payment of those 
drawbacks. These circumstances diet 
not escape the sagacious observation 
of Mr. Cartwright, and after a long 
and protracted deliberation between 
the Court of Directors and the officers 
of the Crown, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing this important measure car- 
ried into a law : 39th Geo. Ill, c. 59. 

The East-India Warehousing Act 
was the primary step in that system, 
which has since been pursued with 
such advantageous effect in the general 
commerce of the country; and wc 
hesitate not to say, that Mr. Cartwright 
is fairly entitled to the merit of first 
suggesting, and ultimately bringing 
into operation a measure, the direct 
tendency of which has been to make 
the British Empire the emporium of 
the commerce of the world. 

Many more subordinate, but not 
unimportant advantages, resulted to 
the East-India Company from the -adop- 
tion of this judicious law. Amongst 
others, the discontinuance of the al- 
lowance denominated trett , the abo- 
lition of which, whilst it simplified 
commercial transactions, saved to the 
Company a sum little short of* 100,000/. 
per annum. 

The productive employment of the 
Company’s surplus cash was also a 
Suggestion of Mr. Cartwright. \ r 
. At the renewal of the/j^hpahy V 


Charter, in 1813, the abilities of Mr. 
Cartwright were again called into ac- 
tion, by the formation of those vo- 
luminous accounts which were ex- 
hibited before, and minutely canvassed 
by both Houses of Parliament. His 
examination before the Committees 
continued during many days, and oc- 
cupied a prodigious .space in the Re- 
ports of those Committees, and afford- 
ed ample evidence of his extensive 
knowledge of every department of 
tlie Company’s Revenue and Trade. 
In fact, it triumphantly established 
the often controverted proposition 
that the Company’s trade, instead of 
being indebted to India for commer- 
cial capital, actually contributed to 
her assistance, by large advances on 
account of her political expenditure. 

Thus we have <traccd a feeble out- 
line of the public life of this highly 
distinguished individual. Who can 
venture to offend his delicacy by re- 
cording his private acts of benevolence 
to those around him ? They are deeply 
engraven, whence they can never be 
effaced. 

Many indeed there arc, who make 
his friendship tlieir highest boast; 
who owe their rise and progress in 
the service to his kindness ; and who, 
brought up under his guidance, have 
been, by his powerful interest and re- 
commendation, selected for sonic of 
the most responsible appointments in 
the Company’s service both at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Cartwright’s first letter of re- 
signation was offered to the Court in 
1819, when, with the kindest expres- 
sions of regard and consideration, h e 
w as requested ‘ for a short time to 
continue his services. But the .duties 
of his office pressing too heavily.upon 
him, he lately renewed his solicitation 
to be permitted to retire, and on the 
25th March this permission was grant- 
ed him, accompanied by a liberal and 
well-merited pension. His rctireflfent 
has been followed by 4 vote of 
the Court of Directors, expressing 
their high , sense of his valuable 
vices during a. period of rirtwouf 
ySAM. \ \ V. ;> 
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REPORT ON THE POPULATION, Ac. OF THE TOWN AND SUBURBS 
OF MARLBOROUGH, IN THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA. 

(From the. “ Proceedings of the Agricultural Society established in Sumatra 1820.” Vol. I. ) * 


To the Hon. Sir T. S. Raffles, Lieut. 

Governor, Ac. 

Honourable Sir : We have the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication, under date the Sd July last, 
and to enclose for your information the 
various Tables required, No. 1 to 10 inclu- 
sive, together with the General Census. 

No pains or labour have been spared to 
secure to these documents an accuracy, 
both in generals and details, commensurate 
with the importance of the subject they are 
intended to illustrate, and we hold our- 
selves pledged to the utmost, fidelity and 
precision in the compilation of them. 

The pressure of official avocations does 
not admit of our entering so amply into 
the subject as we could wish. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, merely to give a summary 
outline of the most prominent and cha- 
racteristic features in the history of each 
individual tribe, and thence to deduce 
such inferences as may lead to a just and 
rational conclusion of the present state of 
society among them. Little need he said 
of the Europeans and their descendants, 
or of foreigners; and the history of the 
native cliiefs and hugguesc officers will ne- 
cessarily be comprized in that of the Ma- 
layan tribes. 

The population of Europeans and their 
descendants consists of the lion. Company's 
civil and military servants, with their .fa- 
milies, and of such persons as are employ- 
ed in the public offices under Government. 

Exclusive of these, there arc a few who 
have no emolument from the State, and 
who depend upon their industry for their 
success, in the commercial and agricultural 
in. which they are engaged. 

V principally owing to the enter- 

priaing spirit and persevering industry of 
the Ehropeans and their descendants, that 
the primeval forests of Sumatra have been 
reclaimed from their native wildness, and 
converted into spacious plantations of the 
most promising ar>d highly cultivated spice 
trees, rivalling in luxuriance of -appear? 
juice andqualjjty of produce, the trees in 
,v their native clinic, and securing to Great 
Britain a pardcipation in this lucrative 
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branch of traffic. The capital vested in 
these plantations * is very great, in conse- 
quence of the high price of labour and 
rice ; and they have been the means, not 
only of affording support to many who 
would otherwise have been bereft of it, 
but of creating a spirit of emulation and 
industry among the people* 

Having the success of their spice specula- 
tion principally in view, and not sufficient 
capital for ulterior agricultural pursuits, the 
Europeans and their descendants have neg- 
lected other objects of cultivation, with 
the exception of one gentleman who en- 
gaged in a coffee plantation, but failed, 
from an improper choice of soil and inju- 
dicious management. The domestic es- 
tablishments of the old settlers consist 
chiefly of Neas people and Malays, but new 
comers generally employ natives of Bengal. 

The Foreigners consist of Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and Germans, many of 
whom have no visible means of livelihood. 
Those who have, are chiefly employed in 
the lower and more humble occupations of 
life, as inferior overseers of plantations or 
of working parties. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the inertness of their lives, and their 
want of occupation, they are on the whole 
peaceable subjects, and do not give much 
trouble to the police. 

The Chinese are an industrious and liard- 
working people, but extremely jealous and 
envious of any success or pre-eminence of 
another of their Iribe. 'They set a high 
price upon their labour, which is an ob- 
stacle to tlic general employment of them ; 
but their perseverance and physical strength 
adapt them well for agricultural labours, 
and particularly for bringing new lands 
into tillage. Their disposition, in point 
of activity, may f|rcU be contrasted with 
that of the Malayan tribes which surround 
them. They are moro at tached to com - 
mercial than agriculturaipursuits, and fol- 
low flic latter only in cases of. an overflow- 
ing. capital, jOr. diminished trade. Their 
liabits end natural bias involve them in 
speculations, which end either in total ruin 
or ip a comfortable independency. /This 
speculative propensity is their prevailing 
character, and is sufficiently ostensible in 

;-.V : ■ ■’ 
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their general predilection faygames of 
'chance. .. ,, 

’■ A few of them smoke opium, although’ 
they are averse from acknowledging it to 
Europeans. They import stock, oil, gam* 
bier, and various trifling articles from 
Padang, and such commodities from Java 
as are' suited to this market. They also 
rear hogs, and are very successful in the 
cultivation of various vegetables, and sugar- 
cane, which they can always dispose of to 
good account. Of those who are engaged 
in trade, but few have capital or credit to 
any extent ; formerly they had both, from 
the prevailing practice among the Euro- 
pean merchants of selling their goods by 
wholesale to a Hong, or company, con- . 
sisting of three or four respectable traders 
in the bazar; and these again retailed their 
purchases at a profit to the Malayan mer- 
chants. Ten of the original settlers remain, 
and these came first to Batavia and Bali 
in junks, whence they arrived at Fort 
Marlborough, and settled as retail traders 
in the bazar. Soon after the arrival of the 
Commissioner, a contract was entered into 
with the Captain of a Portuguese ship to 
invite and transport to the settlement as 
many handicraftsmen and others as his 
vessel could accommodate, for whom he 
was to receive a.suitable freight payable by 
the Government on their arrival. Upwards 
of three hundred accordingly arrived from 
Macao, many of whom were employed by 
the Company as artificers, and others by 
individuals as cultivators of the soil, on 
paying the amount of their passage-money 
to the Government, and giving them ade- 
quate wages. Numbers fell victims to the 
course of their probation; others, labouring 
under the pressure of want and disap- 
pointment, emigrated to other countries ; 
and .out of a party of nineteen that had 
reached Moosee in progress to Palembang, 
with the view of bettering their fortunes, 
eighteen were cut off by the natives, under 
the expectation of aopiring booty, and 
only one returned to tell the tale. Of 
this importation only about fifty now 
remain. •' & £■■ ' . v 

The Chinese not engaged in commerce, 
are employed as carpenters^gakdeners, brick* 
layers, blacksmiths, shoemakers, bakers, 
barbers, painters, glaziers, fishermen, and 
day labourers. A few have recently eioi< 
hj^ed in spice planting and mijed /. 
dvjrtien, md ] from their. ; 


manures and habitual industry, bid fair to 
become successful. 

They are governed by a captain and 
lieutenant, who sit on the bench, and 
have a voice with the chiefs of the country 
in the administration of justice. These 
settle all trifling disputes among them, 
which are not of sufficient importance for 
cognizance by the Pangcran's court. 
From their gross manner of living, they 
are subject to severe attacks of disease, to 
the violence of which they frequently fall 
victims. They intermarry with each other, 
and are very expensive in their marriage 
festivals. They celebrate their new year 
with a good deal of shew and pomp, and 
deprecate the wrath of the evil demon by 
an an mud sacrifice of a hog and a goat, 
under the idea that he has the power of 
clouding all their future prospects. In 
every hejuse there is the representation of a 
tutelar saint, on each side of which they 
burn candles of red wax every evening, 
and a litjtie benjamin. The Chinese temple 
is called Topaiking, in which are placed 
one large and four smaller images, carved 
out of wood and gilt. Of these, the largest 
sits in the middle of two of the smaller 
images, and the other two are placed in 
front. This they light up twice a month, 
at change and full of the moon, and bum 
benjamin, the incense called garoo, and 
sandal- wood# They have no regular priests, 
but the charge of the Topaiking is com- 
mitted to eleven of the most respectable 
men among them, elected annually. The 
expenses of this establishment are defrayed 
by voluntary contributions, and the sur- 
plus is lent out to individuals on usurious 
interest. All oaths are administered at the 
Topaiking, and the ceremony observed on 
this occasion is the decapitation of a fowl. 

Mendicity* is very rare amongst them. 
Their women are prolific, but of 
years the population has decreased in con* 
sequence of emigration to more favoured 
spots, owing to the want of emplqyi^ent 
and depressed state of trade. ■ 

The Tree Bengalees are either runaway 
lascars from ships, or persons who bays 
arrived from India in the capacity of ser« 
vants, or convicts whobave served but 
their allotted tbika. J3fy far the greatest 
proportion consists of ■ Mussulmans. Hero 
however they relax considerably in thjt'-- 
religious obsertd^ea required by their 
specture ^ 
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They are industrious, and some of them 
have amassed a little property, and live 
comfortably. Many of them arc employed 
as domestic servants. Some of them follow 
the occupations of bricklayers, carpenters, 
washermen, tailors, and butchers. Others 
keep buffaloes and carts, wliich they em- 
ploy in transporting baggage, materials 
for building, firewood and charcoal from 
the country, &c. A few are employed in 
the spice plantations. One of them, who 
at one time held an ostensible employ un- 
der the Government, is the proprietor of a 
very thriving spice plantation. They in- 
termarry with women of their own cast, 
and also with the natives of die country, 
by whom they get families : but many of 
them have recently returned to Bengal, or 
emigrated to other countries. 

The Neas inhabitants came originally 
from Fulo Neas as slaves, and such as are 
free have been emancipated from time to 
time by their masters for their good con- 
duct. About forty years ago upwards of 
fifty of them were ' imported by Diong 
Moodah, thirty -five of whom he manu- 
mitted at his death ; and these were the 
first free Neas people in the place. 

They are very expert in carpentry and 
house-building, and most of them earn 
their livelihood in this way. They are 
fair in their complexions, and a stout, well 
made, good looking set of people, though 
a mall in stature. 

Many of their women are handsome, 
and they are generally prolific, so that po- 
pulation is on the increase with them. 
Licentiousness and dissipation are not 
among their vices, and murders among 
them are very rare. They are not addicted 
to gambling or smoking opium. Many of 
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called Pilfcgooloo, who adjusts all trivial 
disputes among them, and has a seat on 
the bench. They have no religion, but 
universally cut the foreskin at the age of 
eight or ten years, and most of those that 
have been born in Sumatra embrace Ma- 
homedanism. Their ceremony of giving 
evidence on oath is accompanied by the 
discharge of a musket. They are indus- 
trious, but poor, being entirely dependent 
for their subsistence on their daily labour 
and their stock of hogs, which they rear 
for their own use as well as for sale. They 
also plant yams, arum esculentum, and 
other edible vegetables. Their houses are 
well constructed, and considerably elevated 
from the ground ; and the walls, instead 
of being perpendicular, are made to slant 
outwards, from the bottom upwards, in 
whicli respect they differ from the common 
architecture of the country. They many 
by semando, and the antaran for a virgin 
is from fifty to a hundred dollars, and for 
a widow twenty-five dollars. The mar- 
riage by joojoor is not known among them. 
They are on the whole a healthy race of 
men, and many of them attain a respect- 
able old age. Some of their customs bear 
a close affinity to those of the rude con- 
dition of uncivilized life. When a person 
is taken seriously ill, the Dukoon, or me- 
dical attendant, beats the gong with great 
vehemence from the top of the house, in- 
voking the sun by day, and the moon by 
night, for their favourable interposition 
with the good spirit in behalf of the pa? 
tient This ceremony occupies from one 
to seven days, during which time no one 
in the house is permitted to eat salt or 
pepper, and the members of the family 
encircle their necks with wreaths of cocoa- 
nut leaves, and offer up sacrifices of fowls 
and hogs. Their language is very guttural 
and harsh, but not of difficult acquisition. 


them are employed as domestics, and they 
diffro ’general passionate in their dispo- 
sition though not vindictive, as has been 
ifiigjifited : to them. They are dexterous in 
which the operator performs by 
xhaking several scarifications on the spot 
fixed upon for the operation, with a small 
knife, sops to draw blood, and upon this 
he places the large aperture of the horn of 
a biiffidoe, and exhausts the air by suction 
with his apouth applied to the smaller 
offering. ' A spc$ of ground Is allotted for 
thffcp accommodation in the vicinity of the 

Sinn* 1 ** tl^y ^ « #*w*d iinder the f 
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Many words of it resemble those of similar 
import in the language of the Battas and 
Lampoons, and it*would appear that they 
have one and the same origin, 
s The first importation of Bengal convicts 
topk place in 1797, consisting of about one 
hundred persons, since which period se- 
veral additions have been made to them 
from time to tune. . They are employed 
on the public roads, spice plantations, salt- 
works, and wharf, and in the capacity of* 
syces iftd grass-cutters, and of coollsie 
and eemj^uriders at the hospital arid dis- 
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f&nBOry * a few of them are handicSfeaftsmen. 
Occasionally they commit depredations on 
the more peaceful Inhabitants, and require 
a vigilant superintendence. They have 
made frequent attempts to escape from the 
Settlement, in some of which they have 
been successful; and it is said that there 
are several of these runaways now at Pa- 
lembang. On two occasions they have 
' been apprehended and brought back by 
the Country people, on consideration of 
receiving a remuneration. The monthly 
sum of three hundred rupees has been re- 
cently appropriated for the encouragement 
of deserving convicts, and a promised me- 
lioration of their condition in the event of 
good conduct has also been held out to 
them; which, with the punishment that 
has been awarded to some recovered run- 
aways, will, it is to be hoped, prevent de- 
sertion in future. Some stimulus appear- 
ed evidently to be wanting, to induce a 
greater degree of willingness and exertion 
in the execution of their duties. They 
are well lodged and clothed ; receive one 
rupee per mensem, and a liberal allowance 
of rice, salt, tobacco, and ghee, or a com- 
pensation in money for it ; but it is very 
common with them to sell a great portion 
of their rice, and to live on the remainder, 
and by their wits, in the best way they can. 
The gourdans generally receive one dollar 
per mensem as fixed pay, and some of 
them more. They are industrious and ac- 
tive enough in their own private pursuits, 
"and many of them have amassed small 
sums of money by keeping cows and re- 
tailing milk, and by lending money on 
usurious interest. They frequently inter- 
marry with the natives of the place, or 
with Coffrce women, but have few children. 
Several have been invalided, and receive a 
pension from the Company. There are se- 
veral parties among them that are con- 
stantly aiming at outwitting each other, 
and on these occasions they spare no pains 
to effect their purpose ; so that their de- 
clarations are to be received with the 
greatest possible circumspection* They 
frequently return to their native country 
after their period of transportation, often 
much richer than they came, whilst others 
prefer remaining on the Island.* It would 
be! very desirable if tlidir lines could be 
% surrounded with a secure pallisod^, Or a 
broad deep ditch with a drawbridge, thrown 
.across* it, so as to prevent them from. pro- 


ceeding on their predatory excursions at 
night. 

The Coffee j came originally from Africa 
and Madagascar, upwards of sixty years 
ago, but not above forty-five of the ori- 
ginal importation now remain. They were 
imported by the Company as slaves, and 
were all emancipated by the Hon. the 
Lieutenant-Governor shortly after his ar- 
rival In 1818. Many of the women who 
have children to provide for,- prefer work- 
ing for the Company on the same terms as 
during their slavery, to the precarious em- 
ployment of private individuals. The race 
has degenerated much, from intermixture 
with the natives, but the descendants of the 
original importation arc tall and very ath- 
letic, and retain all the muscularity and 
strength of tlieir sires. 

They worship idols of wood or stone, 
but thoate who have been born and bred on 
the Island affect to be Maliomedans. A 
few of tjhem have slaves of .their own, and 
raise hogs for sale, and cultivate vege- 
tables ; (but they are generally very poor, 
and naturally lazy, improvident, and head- 
strong; so much so, that it is with diffi- 
culty they can find employment with pri- 
vate individuals. They hardly seem sen- 
sible of the benefits of emancipation, and 
are much given to intoxication ; indeed 
they teach their children from their early 
infancy to imbibe spirits. They are on the 
whole a bad race of people, and practise 
all the vices of their own country, in ad- 
dition to those of the Malays. The se- 
cret administration of poisons is Very ccrni- 
mon with them, and many of them have 
fallen victims to this practice. Their wo- 
men arc prolific, but two-thirds of their 
children die in early infancy, from neglect 
and want of care, on which account po- 
pulation with them is much on the de- 
crease. During the conspiracy of Haja 
Moona, in 1 780, they were embodied into 
a militia corps, and were of some- service* 
They arc placed under a Datu, Who at- 
tends at the court-house on days allotted 
for business, but has no seat on the bench. 

The Malayan population is mixed, con- 
sisting of Buggucscs, Javanese, Atche- 
nesc, and settlers from the interior of Pa- 
dang and MenangkabaW and their, des- 
cendants, *ho arc a race altogether dis- 
tinct frortt the people in the interior or 
aborigines of the country. Four Datus 
were originally' placed over these tribes, 
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.yarned Datu Permadkau, Datu Agam- 
piaman, Datu Sumpei Mclalo, and Datu 
Bundar Supulu; the jurisdiction of the 
hitter extended from Ayer aji South, to 
Padang North, with the interior including 
Mcnangkabaw, and the tega-blas cotto : 
hence is derived the origin of the four pre- 
sent Datus of Bencoolen. The increase 
and ramification of the population, how- 
ever, gave rise of necessity to the election 
of one Datu to each bazar, but these being 
of modern date are not regarded with the 
same respect as the Datus of Bencoolen. 
Tho arrival of the family of the Diongs 
forms an important epoch in the history of 
the Coast, but the exact date of that event 
cannot now be traced. It appears that in 
consequence of a family quarrel, Diong 
Maroopa, a Bugguese chieftain, and the 
great grandfather of the present Diong, 
ubandoned his country, and embarked with 
his family and retinue, consisting of se- 
venty persons, in a prow, with the view of 
settling at Bencoolen; but having met 
with tempestuous weather, was driven past 
the port, and wrecked on Indrapore Point, 
where he landed, and met with a cordial 
reception from the Sultan, to whom he 
was of great use in reducing his refractory 
subjects to obedience. The same spirit of 
insubordination prevailed at Bencoolen, 
the inhabitants of which were without con- 
trol or government, in consequence of in- 
cessant disagreements and jealousies among 
tho chiefs, who, hearing that the English 
were at Bantam, invited them to form a 
Settlement at Bencoolen. It appearing 
that the chiefs of the country had little 
control or sway over their subjects ; and the 
extent and result of the services of Diong 
Maroopali at Indmpura having reached 
Bencoolen, he was accordingly invited to 
settle there, with the consent of the Pan- 
gorans of Soongye Lamowe and Sillebar ; 
but being disinclined to accept of the in- 
vitation, he deputed his son Diong Ma- 
beelah, famed for his prowess and valorous 
de£ds, to proceed thither. Upon his ar- 
rival, he had a participation with the chiefs 
in the management of the country ; but 
being without followers, he dispatched 
letters to liis native country, inviting such 
of his countrymen to join him as were 
willing to follow liis fortunes ; in conse- 
quence of whidyone hundred and twelve' 
Bugguesses arrived at Bencoolen, who 
. wefe embodied into a unitary corps, of 
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which the Diong was . created Captain. 
This laid the foundation of the present 
power and consequence of the Diong’s fa- 
mily. Diong Mabeela was succeeded, on 
his death, by his son Diong Maculeh, an 
oppressive, cruel and tyrannical prince; 
and on his demise, bis son Diong Ma- 
roopah was raised to die dignity, who in 
liis turn transmitted tho family honours to 
the present Diong Mubeelah, a chieftain 
of great consequence among the natives, 
and the head of all foreigners and strangers 
in the place. Diong Mubeelah the first, 
formed a matrimonial alliance with the fa- 
mily of Raja Brahim, and his son Diong 
Maculeh married die eldest daughter of 
the Pangeran Muneo, Raja of Soongye 
Lamowe, on which connection the family 
of tho Diongs found their claim to the 
Pangcransliip. The natives from the in- 
terior of Padang, or Orang Darat, are by 
far the most numerous part of die popu- 
lation. They are chiefly merchants settled 
in the bazars, who after amassing a little 
money, return to their own country to 
spend it, and arc succeeded by other ad- 
venturers. It is calculated that a consider- 
able part of the current coin of the place 
finds an exit by this channel. Others in- 
termarry with the natives, and become 
naturalized. The people in the bazars are 
retail dealers, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, coolies, fishermen, and sailors 
belonging to native boats. A few are em- 
ployed in the domestic establishments of 
Europeans. As carpenters diey are much 
inferior to the Ncas people. They may he 
styled easy in their circumstances; for al- 
though very few of them are rich, still 
fewer are in absolute penury, probably 
from their wants being few. There is 
hardly a trait in their character that . can. 
awaken sentiments of respect or admira- 
tion. They arc passionately addicted to 
cock-fighting and opium smoking; are 
cowardly, but desperate under the influ- 
ence of provocation ; proud, mean, cor- 
rupt, treacherous, deceitful, and prone to 
lying ; filthy in their persons, devoid of 
honesty, obsequious to those in power, but 
insolent to their inferiors; tenacious of 
tfieir old institutions, suspicious of stran- 
gers, and very vindictive even on the 
slightest pretexts. They are moreover in- 
dolent and lazy, greatly averse to hard 
manual labour, such as cultivating the 
soil, and skilful in the preparation of 
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poisctas, which gfo to tfcevictimsof their 
meUce a sudden or lingering death. 

The Pangerans court,' in which Difing 
Msbeelah and the Datus of the bazars have 
aeats, dispenses the local laws and in- 
stitutions; but they have, besides, the un- 
dang laut, literally maritime law, which 
is applicable chiefly to foreigners, though 
now greatly in disuse. They marry by 
semundo ; the antaran varies according to 
the rank and circumstances of the parties, 
from fifty to twenty dollars : widows are 
generally to be had on cheaper terms, but 
the lowest price is ten dollars. They have 
also what is termed semundo bair ootang, 
by which the man becomes answerable for 
the then existing debts of the woman. 
Separation is claimable by him from the 
woman, or her relations, provided he lias 
discharged it, subject however to a de- 
duction of ten dollars for the use of her 
person. If he has not cleared off her 
debts, his responsibility on that score 
ceases with the act of separation. By the 
semundo marriage, the man becomes a 
member of the faiftly of the woman, who 
are responsible for his acts. Divorces arc - 
very frequent, and are obtained without 
difficulty. Polygamy is tolerated, pro- 
vided the number of wives does not exceed 
four; but on taking a second wife, the 
husband must pay a sum called pemaduan 
to his first wife, which is equal to the an- 
taran, and is regulated thereby. The 
girls may marry at the age of twelve, and 
the lads at that of fourteen or fifteen. * The 
women, where there are no slaves in the 
family, work in the sawahs, and perform 
all domestic drudgery : they rarely have 
above five or six children, and seldom suc- 
ceed in rearing more than half of these. 
They cease bearing about the age of forty- 
five or fifty. Infecundity is stated to be of 
frequent occurrence among them, though 
this may perhaps more properly be as- 
cribed to the males. Concubinage is com- 
mon where the circumstances of the man 
admit of it; it is reckoned no disgrace, 
and the progeny by such connection is on 
an equal footing with that by marriage. 
They seldom attain a greater age than 
sixty or seventy years, and in some seasons 
the nfimber of deaths exceeds that 6f births. 
There has-been little increase or decrease 
of population during the last five years. 
Until httedy the natives had no exports, 
but now they aaroliatfy exporttothenarth- 


ward and Phlo Pinang, a small quantity 
of c)oves and nutmegs in the shell, both 
of them being the produce of the planta- 
tions in the vicinity. It is this want of an 
export which enhances the prices of all 
commodities from the West of India, be- 
cause the vessels bringing them must ne- 
cessarily return empty. Hie imports con - 
sifit chiefly of cloths, rice and salt, by the 
Bugguese and Bali traders, in return for 
which they take opium, English printed 
cottons, some particular descriptions of 
Bengal and Madras piece-goods, iron, 
steel, and dollars. From Batavia are im- 
ported salendangs, handkerchiefs, tobacco, 
sugar, and a variety of other articles. 
From Bengal, opium, taftaties, coarse 
cloths, chintzes and white cloths. From 
the Coast of Coromandel, salt, and blue 
and whit# piece-goods and chintzes. From 
Europe, iron, steel, aurora cloth, beads, 
brass, wire, cutlery, and printed cottons ; 
and from the Northern Ports on the Coast, 
gambier, salt fish, oil, salted eggs, poultry 
salted fish-roes, timber and planks. Ther 
is little or no intercourse with Bombay 
and the inland trade is so limited anc 
precarious, that it is not worth mentioning. 
Chinese commodities generally reach the 
Settlement through the channel of Ba- 
tavia. The Eastern trade has fallen eif 
greatly: formerly about forty or fifty 
Eastern prows used to visit this port for 
the purposes of trade, but they do not 
now exceed one-third of that number. 

The Malayan population universally pro * 
fess Mahomedanism, with a mixture of 
their own ancient rites and institutions, 
but are not so bigotted as the Muselmana 
of the Continent of India. They road 
the Koran in the Arabic character, but 
very few of them understand its tenets. 
Their priests are a crafty, designing and 
insidious race, who live on the vitals of 
the community, and have the generic ap- 
pellation of mallims. They consist of 
two imaums or chief priests, four khatibs, 
four bilals, puckehs and hadjies. Ofthete, 
the former marry, bury, and engage in the 
work of proselytism. They bold their 
offices during the pleasure of the people, 
from which they may be removed on the 
proof of just and reasonable grounds of 
objection, and* the khatibs . and bilals are 
eligible to the performance of their duties* 
Tlie puckehs are the literati of the couftti?# 
'and occiSidn^lf At priesthood**; 
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the discharge of their functions. The lowauce ofy pocket money, are moderately * 
hadjies are. such as have performed the worked, and corrected only when faulty, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and affect much and then with lenity. Instances no doubt 
sanctity of character. The. priests are all sometimes occur in native families, 
of the same sect of Maliomedans, and arc where they are harshly and cruelly treated, 
maintained by alms and. voluntary dona* and have hard work and a scanty allow, 
tions,. on occasions of marriages and bu- a nce of food : but, to the credit of the men, 
rials. They also receive certain advantages this severity usually proceeds from the 
from the produce of the land and other mistress of the family ; on the whole, their 
sources : thus one-tenth of the produce of condition is comfortable, and they are ge- 
the paddy is given to them, provided the ncrally kindly treated by their native mas- 
quantity 1 excecds sixty baskets; one buffaloe ters, with whom they participate in all 
or goat out of a head of forty ; and from their comforts, and are treated as a part of 
die more timid and superstitious part of the family, except in families of the first 
die community, they receive one soocoo in rank, where a line of distinction becomes 
every ten dollars. They are required scru- necessary. Their evidence is not taken in 
pulously to observe the regular periods set court in any case. A master cannot clias- 
apart for prayer, which are five during the tisc his slave beyond the bounds of mode- 
twenty-four hours; and of these, dirce ration; he may beat him with a rattan, 
happen in the night watches. but is not allowed to tic him up to be pu - 

On Sumatra Slaves form the chief part nished. In cases of an exercise of undue 


of the riches of die wealthy families ; and 
however inconsonant with the true prin- 
ciples of Christianity and universal phi- 
lanthropy, or questionable in its right, this 
degraded state of humanity may appear to 
die moralist, it is one of those necessary 
evils which local circumstances have ren- 
dered it expedient to tolerate, under cer- 
tain restrictions, whilst the nature of the 


severity truly proven, or of the master 
refusing to clothe and diet his slave suffi- 
ciently, the Pangeran’s court will inter- 
fere, and sanction an exchange of masters, 
if the slave should wish it; and if a master 
should kill his slave, the same judgment 
would he awarded him as if he had killed 
a free man. Thus they are protected by 
the laws of the land, and can sue in court. 


country Government has its present form' The natives often send out their slaves to 
and essence. Here good free servants work as labourers, in which case they ge- 
cannot be hired ; their wages are very ex- nerally receive one-half the profits of their 
orbitant, and they seldom continue longer labour, and the slaves the other half. In 
than a few months in the same employ, by this way many of thorn accumulate pVo- 
vrhich time they have saved as much money perty, which they arc by indulgence sufl’er- 
as will enable them to live at their ease, ed to enjoy, but at their death it goes to 
and without- working for some time. They their master. The majority of slaves con- 
generally take their departure without even sists of Neas people; some of them are 
giving warning, and at the very time they also Ooloo or country people, Chinese, 
have begun to become useful in a family. , and natives of Bali. Formerly they were 
From their great aversion to hard manual imported from the islands to the north - 
labour, too, the free natives will not en- ward, particularly Pulo Neas, and also 
gage with planters in the cultivation of from the eastward by the Bugguese ad- 
the soil, if they can earn a living in any venturers. It is stated that from three 
other way. Hence the best and most ex- hundred to one thousand slaves are an- 
tensive spice plantations have been, and nually exported from Bali, to prevent the 
continue to be, cultivated almost entirely evil effects of a redundant population; 
by slaves, and but for this species of la- and the Chinese generally give the pre- 
bour, Sumatra would not now have to ference to these people, from their superior 
boast of one-fourth of the present extent strength and capability of performing hard 
of tha$ cultivation. Those who have Eu- labour, though they are considered to be 
ropeans, or their descendants for their vindictive. The trade in slaves was,how- 
masters, are pinch bettor off than the ever, abolished at the English Settlements 
lower orders of the free people ; , for they on this Coast many years ago, and the 
ane w£ll 14$, clot hed, housed, . . Jh^ye an al- prohibition against the I mportation of th$m 
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iuu since been rigidly enfor^d. To this spirit of industry is merely dormant, not 


act the FhngeranV court gave their sanc- 
tion ihdirectly, as ijpom a stretch of Asiatic 
politeness, they almost universally give 
their seeming assent tc all propositions 
made by the Government for the welfare 
of the country, whether they intend to 
give their co-operation or not. 

Next to Slaves, Mengheering debtors con- 
stitute an essential part of the property of 
the natives. This is only a modification 
of slavery, and indeed the chief differences 
between them ore,, that a mengheering 
debtor can always liberate himself by pay- 
ing off liis debt, and cannot be punished 
by his creditor. He does not forfeit his 
personal rights and privileges, any further 
than by devoting the whole of his labour 
to his creditor, no portion of which goes 
to tlie liquidation of his debt ; however, 
with Europeans, it frequently happens 
. that a certain value is put upon liis labour, 
and a part of it, called ansuran, setoff' 
against tlie debt by monthly instalments. 
The evidence of a mengheering debtor is 
not received for or against his creditor, 
and if he fail in payment of bis debt, after 
receiving three formal notices to that effect, 
lie is liable to pass into slavery. 

During tlie administration of the Com- 
missioner, a very humane regulation was 
.passed in court, restricting a mengheering 
debtor from enthralling his progeny, which 
has had a very salufary effect. The above 
observations relative to tlie general con- 
duct of masters to their slaves will also 
apply to the case of mengheering debtors. 

From these hastily framed outlines of 
the distinctive manners and customs of 
tlie various nations included in our census, 
it will readily appear, that although much 
has been effected within the last two years 
for this portion of Sumatra, a great deal 
still remains to be done. With tlie ex- 
ception of tlie Chinese, free Bengalees, 
and Neas inhabitants, there is very little 
industry among the people, and that little 
is chiefly to be found among the grading 
classes. Tlie operations of commerce are 
better suited to their dispositions than those 
of ^agriculture, partly from the less degree 
of bodily exertion attending the former, 
but especially from the creating and foster- 
ing a spirit of commercial enterprise in 
former years, to the prejudice of husbandry. 

It is to be hoped, however, , dj&t the 


extinct, and that the measure* now in pro- 
gress by you, Honourable Sir, for die ge- 
ncrej. improvement of the country and 
melioration of the state of society, will 
revive it with an energy proportionate to its 
collapse. 

Among these, ranks pre-eminent the 
general cultivation of rice, as tending to 
direct a bias in favour of agricultural 
pursuits, in a way best adapted to the ge- 
nius of the population ; and, next to it, 
wc^ may place the institution of a native 
school, under your patronage and auspices, 
the success attending which has out- 
stripped our most sanguine expectations, 
and ii|contcstibly demonstrates, that the 
youth jpf these districts possess the germ 
of geid us, which requires only to be duly 
cultural, for the development of its latent 
capabilities. 

From wliat lias been stated of tlie low 
scale of national industry, it would be in 
vain te look for wealth among the natives ; 
with lew exceptions, they are very in- 
digent : yet few', if any of them, are in a 
state Of abject poverty, in consequence of 
their having few necessities or wants to 
supply, and the general exercise of hos- 
pitality among them. 

We should greatly exceed the limits w e 
have assigned to ourselves, were we to 
plunge into tlie mazy labyrinth of philoso- 
phical discussion on the state of society, 
as applicable to these people, or to analyze 
the tests proposed by the most intelligent 
historians for defining the state of civiliza- 
tion of the various nations of the globe. 
It is by tlieir progress in agriculture, and 
the culture of the peaceful arts that adorn 
and civilize society, that nations emerge 
from rudeness to refinement. A striking 
contrast in this latter principle is observable 
between tlie inhabitants of the Sea-coast 
and the aborigines of the interior, dc- 
ducible no doubt from the intercourse of 
the former witii Europeans and foreigners 
of various descriptions; and we presume 
that we do not err widely in ranking them 
in the same scale with die natives of 
Abyssinia. 

In conclusion, one ulterior object is 
wanted to enhance the trappings ancf pros- 
perity of the . people, and that is, the intro- 
duction of an efficient* system of Judica- 
ture. Whilst the ldws are- 
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men stigmatised with venality and cor- dition of tlns country, ami lit the moral 


ruption, fettered by deadly superstition 
or deep ly-ri vetted prejudices, our pros- 
pective speculations of melioration will be 
fleeting and nugatory. Should however 
the native dynasty cease to exercise this 
prerogative, and the dispensation of the 
laws be vested in the British administration, 
we may speedily look forward to a rapid 
and progressive amendment in the con- 


and political character of its population. 
We have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

W. It. Jennings, 
J. Lumsdaikk, 

E. PllCSGRAVJC. 

Fort Marlborough , Sept. 11, 1820. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
GEORGE HICKSON FAGAN. 


The subject of this Memoir, soon after 
his arrival in India in 1798, tendered 
his services as a volunteer to the Coro- 
mandel Coast, and served during the 
whole of the Mysore war of 1799, in 
command of a grenadier company. At 
the close of that memorable war, he lost 
his left arm in endeavouring to render a 
voluntary personal service, which pro- 
cured him at the moment the honourable 
notice, and subsequently the substantial 
favour of the Governor- General, Marquis 
Wellesley, in liis appointment as Assistant 
Secretary to the Military Board in 1802, 
till which time he continued to do duty 
with his corps. In that situation his ser- 
vices were highly approved. In every be- 
neficial arrangement connected with the 
equipment, the supply, the subsistence, 
the movement, and the general efficiency 
of the army, he participated much more 
than his ostensible situation required, and 
received more than once the written ac- 
knowledgments of the public officers, who 
bore the largest and most responsible 
share in those arrangements, as well as in 
the laborious revision of the whole of the 
Military Establishments under tliis Pre- 
sidency, wliich took place during Lord 
Wellesley’s administration. In June 
1806, the addition^ situation of Secretary 
to the Board of Superintendance for 
improving the breed of cavalry horses, 
was conferred on him ; and in tliis situ- 
ation, though the abolition of that esta- 
blishment had been determined on by 
G. Barlow, soon after he became Go- 
vernor-General, Capt. Fagan was the 
tneans of preserving it to the public, by 
; we information he afforded, and the views 
he gaye of that Institution, and of the ad- 
: vantages that we^ and the still greater 
ones that might be derived from it. 


Both the preceding situations he con- 
tinued to fill until March 1808, when 
General Ilewctt, the Commander-in-chief, 
and President of the Military Board, un- 
solicited, and unexpectedly on the part of 
Capt. Fagan, appointed him Deputy Ad- 
jutant-General of the Bengal Army, with 
the official rank of Major, and the same 
time acting Adjutant- General during the* 
absence of Col. Worsley at the Cape of 
Good Hope. This high situation, con- 
ferred on him at the early age of twenty - 
nine, he continued to fill till 1809, when, 
in consequence of Col. Worsley’s return 
to his duty, he was fixed as deputy Ad- 
jutant-General with the Field Army, com- 
manded by the late Major-General St. 
Lcger. He continued attached to it till 
December 1811, when, on the demise of 
the then Adjutant- General Col. Ball, he 
was appointed to succeed that officer with 
the official rank of Lieut. Colonel, although 
but a captain in his corps. Tliis appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Hon. Court of 
Directors, in consideration (as they ex- 
pressly stated) of Capt. Fagan’s great 
merits, bis having lost an arm on service, 
and officiated before in the same high si- 
tuation ; but they prescribed it as a rule, 
that no officer should in future be made 
either Adjutant-General or Quarter Master 
General who was hot a Major, either in 
his regiment, or through the operation of 
his Majesty’s brevet. 

On the occasion of promulgating this 
regulation of the Hon. Court’s to. the 
.Army, the Government issued the follow- 
ing General Orders (dated September 3, 
1614), expressive of their satisfaction at 
the exception thus made by the Hon. 
Court in favour of Lieut. Colonel Fagan : 

“ His Excellency the Hon. the Vice- 
President in Council most cordially par* 
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ticipates in the ^ttisfactkm whjchhis Exc. 
the Right Hon. the Governor- General and 
Commander-in- Chief has derived and ex- 
pressed, on observing that the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, in prescribing a rule 
for the selection of officer# to fill the office 
of Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, 
have been pleased to except from the ope- 
ration of that rule the very meritorious 
officer who now holds that arduous and 
important situation. It is true, had it not 
been expressly declared by the Hon. Court 
that the Order was not to affect the ap- 
pointment of Lieut. Colonel Fagan, its 
scope would not have necessarily deprived 
the Government and the Commander-in- 
Chief of that officer's highly valuable ser- 
vices, since his promotion to the rank of 
Regimental Major (subsequent to the date 
of the Order) rendered him eligible to the 
office according to the principle establish- 
ed by the Hon. Court, and published in 
* General Orders, under date the 13th ult. ; 
still it is more gratifying that a just sense 
of Lieut. Colonel Fagan’s great merits 
should have determined the Hon. Court to 
exempt him from the operation of a rule, 
which, at the time of its adoption, was 
supposed to include his case. Notwith- 
standing so public and so flattering a tri- 
bute to Lieut.Colonel Fagan’s character, 
the Vice-President in council, in concur- 
rence with the Governor- General and 
Commander-in-Chief, cannot deem himself 
excused from discharging what he thinks 
an act of justice to that officer's reputation, 
by expressing his high opinion of Lieut. 
Colonel Fagan’s particular qualifications 
for executing the office ably, and by de- 
claring his own personal gratification, in 
the power to avail himself of Lieut. Col. 
Fagan’stalcntsandindefatigablc assiduity. ” 
During the late arduous contest with the 
State of Nepaul, Lieut. Colonel George 
Fagan was in the field with the Marquis of 
Hastings, bearing the principal share in 
all the details and arrangements connected 
with the army engaged in that memorable 
war ; and his services were duly appre- 
ciated and acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment, in their General Orders of the 20th 
March 1816, announcing the triumphant 
close of that war, as the following relative 
extract from those Orders will indicate:— 

“ These acknowledgments ought not to 
be dosed without an advertence to the 
claims of those who, though not actually 
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serving with the divisions employed dur- 
ing the two campaigns, essentially pro- 
moted the success of. the public efforts. 
To Lieut. Colonel Fagan, and the officers 
under him in the Adjutant- General’s de- 
partment, on whom, in the execution of 
the Commander-in-Chief's orders, devolved 
the principal labour of detail in the pre- 
paration of the troopa for the field, and in 
many subsequent provisions, the obliga- 
tions of Government are unfeignedly felt.'* 
A few months preceding the termination 
of tin's war, Lieut. Colonel Fagan was 
compelled to withdraw from the labours of 
his office, and to solicit leave to proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope for the re-esta- 
blislimcut of his heal til, which was seriously 
impaired by assiduous and indefatigable 
application to business. Permission was 
accordingly and immediately granted, and 
the same* announced to him in the follow- 
ing letter (dated December 29, 1815), 
from the Secretary to Government in the 
Military Department : — 

« Sir * I am directed by bis Exc. the 
Right Hon. the Governor- General in 
council to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter (No. 513, A.), dated the 24th inst., 
with the medical certificate which accom- 
panied it, and to acquaint you that per- 
mission will be granted to you in General 
Orders of this date, to make a voyage to 
sea for the recovery of your health, and 
to be absent on that account; for ten 
months, on furnishing the prescribed cer- 
tificate from the Pay Department. In 
making this communication, I am directed 
to signify to you the sincere regret of the 
Governor- General in Council, that ill- 
health, acquired by an unwearied attention 
to the duties of the laborious and impor- 
tant department of which you are the head, 
should for a season deprive the Govern- 
ment of the benefit of your valuable ser- 
vices ; and to express the anxious hope; of 
his Lordship *in Council, that temporary 
secession from your public avocations, and 
change of climate, may effectually restore 
you to the enjoyment of health.” 

At the Cape of Good Hope Lieut. 
Colonel Fagan remained a twelvemonth, 
without any decided amendment in his 
health, and his immediate return to Eng- 
land was in consequence deemed advisable.. 
He accordingly embarked for that country 
in November 1816, mid; thereby definitive-^ 
J y vacated the high office which be had ^ 
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hot only by the acknowleUg- but th. Indian community will 
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ment of the Supreme Government, but by 
that of the public, with transcendent abi- 
lity, and a zeal and ardour which knew 
po bounds. He returned again to India 
about the end of the year 1820, and after 
the short period of a few months, closed his 
mortal career on the 25th of May 1821, 
at the age of forty-two. 

Such a character, the young officer as- 
piring to distinction may justly take to 
himself as a model ; while his numerous 
relatives and friends (and it was his for- 
tunate lot to number among the latter 
many of the most eminent and honourable 
members of the service) cannot but derive 
consolation from the reflection, so soo tiling 
to reasonable minds, that though cut off 
in the prime of life, he had lived suffi- 
ciently long for liis own honour and repu- 
tation, and to see his public life held up as 
an example and an incitement to the Army. 
To a highly cultivated understanding, in- 
nate love of study and meditation, to 
which he was habituated from early life, a 
judgment incapable of being influenced 
by prejudices, a happy talent of thinking 
clearly, and expressing his thoughts with 
the utmost perspicuity, qualities which so 
eminently fitted him for public employ- 
ment, Lieut. Colonel G. II. Fagan joined 
the more important and endearing virtues 
of a moral and religious character ; his 
disposition was gentle and humane, and 
his manners dignified, kind, and obliging : 
he was a tender husband, a fond parent, 
an affectionate brother, a firm and sincere 
friend, and an indulgent master. 

Such was the late Licut.Colonel G. II. 
Fagan, as an officer and as a man. By 
the talents with which he was endowed, 
and the judicious use he made of them, he 
not only scured a lasting reputa tion, bu 
rendered himself highly beneficial to the 
.public; by bis. virtues he has lastingly 
endeared* his memory to his family 
and friends. His remains, attended 
by a large portion of the society of 
Calcutta, and including the Civil and 
Military Officers, who had for years wit- 
nessed his unrivalled abilities in office, 
were entombed in the .same vault with 
those of a belovedsister ; end on his Mo- 
numental Tablet & inscribed the following 
tribute to his memory, in the feelings and 
sputixnents of which,, not. only his friends, 
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ticipate. 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Lieut. Colonel George Hickson F ioav, 
At the early age of 42. 

Adjutant- General of the Army . 
lie possessed in an eminent degree the 
qualities which command 
Respect, and insure success in Public Life; 

Inflexible in principle, 

Steady in the object of his honourable 
pursuits, 

HE DEVOTED 

With zeal, which knew no limits to exertion, 
The energies of a powerful mind 

To the Service he loved and adorned ; 

To it he sacrific’d health and fortune . 

IN PRIVATE LIFE, 

Asa Friend, Brother, Father, and Husband, 

In all which relations he lias left those 
Who will long weep over his untimely 
grave, 

HE WAS HONOURED AND LOVED. 

Oliit JEtctiis 42. 

[Cal. Jour . 

No higher or more just eulogy of his 
public merits could be pronounced, than 
that contained in the following Extract 
from the General Order issued by the 
Governor General in Council, on the oc- 
casion of Col. Fagan’s return to England 
in the year 1817. 

u General Order by his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Governor General in 
Council. 

“ Fort William, April 18th, 1817. 

“ While the Gov. General in Council 
indulges his regret, at what the service 
has suffered, in the relinquishment of the 
situation of Adjutant General by Colonel 
George Fagan, Ills Excellency must en- 
deavour to diminish that loss, by rendering 
the memory of* Lieut. Colonel Fagan’s 
official exertions an example and incite- 
ment to the Army. 

« The universal tribute of acknowledg- 
ment paid to the ability and indefatigable 
zeal of Lieut. Colonel Fagan, ought to 
stimulate every officer to aim at attaining 
a similar character. This, however, is 
not to be acquired by ardour alone; re- 
collection of the tone of Lieut. Colonel 
Fagan’s professional energy should im- 
press this conclusion on every one disposed 



talents, not even such as Lieut. Colonel 
Fagan possessed, will carry an individual 
to proud distinction, unless he joins to 
them habits of application, and a judicious 
direction of his genius. 

44 It was to the combination of these 
qualities that Lieut. Colonel Fagan has owed 
the high estimation in which Ills talents 
were held, and the sorrow now expressed 
that , the service has ceased to benefit by 
them." 

Those who had the happiness to possess 
Colonel Fagan's personal friendship, or 
enjoyed the opportunity of social and do- 
mestic intercourse with him, will call to 
their recollection, with mixed feelings of 
regret and attachment, his highly culti- 
vated understanding, his honourable prin- 
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ciples, his sincere, libera), &nd affectionate 
disposition* His large family and con- 
nections tvill dwell on those and other 
qualities of a still higher nature/ which 
merited and secured their warmest love and 
reverence. 

A severe wound received at the siege of 
Seringapatam, and an unrenritted atten- 
tion to the arduous duties of his office as 
Adjutant General, had deeply injured his 
constitution, and ultimately compelled him 
to return to England, and thus to relin- 
quish a situation, which he had filled with 
honour to himself and eminent advantage 
to the public interests, and to abandon in 
the prime of life the most favourable pros- 
pects of independence, and further use. 
fulness,— C’a/. Gov . Gax. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF TAVERNIER. 

To the Editor of the AsiatimJournal. 

Sir: In the review of Mr. Fraser’s dangers which attended their progress. 


Tour to * the Himalaya Mountains, 
which appeared in your last number, 
some allusion is made to Tavernier, 
and to the strange stories with which 
that traveller has enlivened, or more 
properly disfigured his narrative. I 
agree with the reviewer that these fables 
are repeated by him on the authority 
of others, and therefore ought not to 
impeach his veracity upon points of 
information which were the result of 
his own experience or observation. In- 
deed he appears to have been an in- 
quisitive, enterprizing, intelligent per- 
son, and his book is a very useful as 
well as amusing work, since it abounds 
with information regarding the pro- 
ductions of India, and affords many 
particulars concerning the regions he 
visited, which shew their condition at 
that period, and the beneficial changes 
which an extended intercourse with 
Europe has produced in them. A 
propensity to exaggeration, arid a love 
of the marvellous, were the besetting 
sins of travellers at former periods; 
and even at the present day we seldom 
discover any disposition in their suc-> 
cessors to underrate the toils and 


and which their skill or intrepidity 
has surmounted. 

As some of your readers may not 
have met with the work, I beg leave 
to send you a specimen of the fables 
referred to, in the allusion Tavernier 
makes to a religious sect in India, 
called by him the u Christians of St. 
John," and their great abhorrence of 
the blue dye called indigo: “The 
reason which they give for this aversion 
is, that certain Jews had a vision in 
their sleep which intimated to them 
that their law was about to be abo- 
lished by the function of St. John the 
Baptist. The other Jews learning 
this, and observing that St. John made 
preparations for baptizing Jesus Christ, 
impelled by rage, brought a^ quantity 
of indigo, which they cast into the 
waters of Jordan. -They add that the 
water remained foul for some time, 
and that the baptism of Jesus Christ 
would have been prevented, had not 
God miraculously caused to be brought 
by angels a large vase, which they 
filled with water taken from Jordan 
before the Jews had cast the indigo 
into it, md carried vase to heaven* 
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Wlien St. John baptized Jesus Christ, 
the same angels brought thd vase of 
water, which St. John made use of 
for the baptism ; and thereupon God 
gave his malediction to this colour.” — 
Six Voyages en Turquie , en Perse , el 
aux Index, pendant Vespace de quarantc 
am. Paris , 1678. Liv. ii, c. 9. 

The aforegoing is certainly not given 
in the grave manner of one who be- 
lieved in what he reports ; but the fol- 
lowing piece of important information 
seems to have obtained credit with 
him: “ On my last voyage to India, I 
learned from several old natives of the 
country a remarkable circumstance; 
which is, that sugar kept for thirty 
years becomes poison, and that there 
is scarcely any other which is more 
dangerous, or which produces its effect 
more promptly.” Tom. ii, p. 316. — 
Sugar has unfortunately often been 
termed a drug, but I trust we shall 
escape all deleterious effects from 
using it. 

There is a circumstance which, from 
its whimsical coincidence with a piece 


of scandalwn magnatum of the present 
day, deserves to be recorded, and I 
shall quote it in the words of the au- 
thor. He states that Cha-Abbas was 
prevailed upon to send an ambassador 
to the reigning King of Spain, and 
transmitted, as the best present lie 
thought of, a small quantity of raw 
silk : w Le present de ces soyes cries 
ayant estefait au roy d’Espagne, l*am- 
bassadeur fut fort surpris de voir qu’il 
le dedaigna, et que le recevant tres- 
froidement il luy demanda si le roy 
son maitre le prenoit pour une femme 
dc luy envoyer de la soye pour filer.- 
Aussi le roy d’Espagne envoya-t-il 
d’abord tout le present a la regne, etc.” 
Liv. iv, p. 462. His Majesty could 
not foresee that one of his royal suc- 
sessors would have been able (if any 
credit be due to public rumour on this 
point) to avail himself of the present, 
in the course of his pious labours on 
the garments of the Virgin Mary. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Quinctiuanus. 


REVENUE FROM HINDOO TEMPLES. 

(7?y a Public OJJicer of high Rank in India.) 


As the greater proportion of the pil- 
grims, who present the offerings which 
constitute the revenue of Government, 
are the inhabitants of the Hon. Company’s 
territories, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider the effect of the payment of the tax. 
It will not, I conceive, require much ar- 
gument to prove, that the amount of the 
collections drawn from them is most in- 
jurious to the general resources of the 
Government, and consequently to the per- 
manent interests of the Hon. Company’s 
revenue; more particularly with regard to 
the gifts made by that portion of the in- 
habitants,' constituting die landholders, 
from the richest zemindar to the poorest 
ryot, Considering it to be an acknowledged 
fact, that the assessments on landholders 
throughout the Company’s territories are, 
to say the least, as high as they can well 
be, without die amount of* revenue thus 
drawn having the effect of impoverishing 
and eventually ruining them, it follows as 


a necessary consequence, that any thing 
above dieir assessment, which they may 
contribute to Government, is more dian 
they can afford. Their offerings at the 
Pagoda tend therefore, it is clear, to di- 
minish their power of paying dieir rents, 
and that even to a much greater extent 
dian if they were to pay a similar sum 
by a tax in any odier mode ; for the time 
and labour consumed in the journey, the 
extravagance and waste whilst the pilgrims 
remain, the actqal detriment dieir cultiva- 
tion and stock must suffer in consequence 
of their absence, are all to be considered ; 
and this injury to dieir individual, and 
thus to the Government interests, is en- 
tirely die effect of dieir being induced by 
their prejudices to proceed to so great a 
distance to make an offering, that is, lite- 
rally, to pay an additional tax to Govern- 
ment above their assessment ; whereas, if 
no facility for so senseless a proceeding 
were otfcied to them, there is reason to 
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believe that they would, with the sum ex- 
pended in offerings, be ; eitlier discharging 
their rents witli greater exactness, or addl- 
ing to their capital. I would submit, 
therefore, that it would appear clearly to 
be most consistent with the best interests 
of the Government, to discourage the 
influx of their landholders as pilgrims 


to * . 

The remaining portion of the .Company’s 
subjects who visit the — — , and add 
to the revenues of Government by their 
contributions there, are the merchants, 
manufacturers, and artificers, with pro- 
bably a small portion of the idle part of 
the population of the country ; and here 
I would observe, that since it is a well 
established fact that in the years of plen- 
tiful crops of grain in this country, the 
Government dues are collected with the 
least facility, in consequence of the great 
difficulty the ryots experience in disposing 
of their grain, and since it is plain that 
they cannot sell to each other, as all have 
grain to dispose of, it follows that the 
consumers and purchasers are the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes. But as 
the quantity they can afford to buy, or 
the price they can afford to give, must 
of necessity depend on the earnings of 
their labour, should this class of persons 
be induced, by any facility which they 
do not now possess, to come in greater 

numbers to — , the loss to the state 

must be very considerable, for they can- 
not follow their professions when on their 
journey, but must be altogether wasting 
their time and means ; the value of the 
employment of their labour in their pro- 
fessions, during the whole time they may 
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be abscnt v must also be entirely lost to 
themselves and to the Government. Tin's 
great waste of time and labour on the 
part of the mercantile and manufacturing 
class, and the consequent diminution of 
their means, tends not only to lessen the 
resources of Government, and thus cvetir 
tually to decrease its revenues, .but, by 
rendering those classes less able to afford 
the ryots good prices for their grain, or 
to purchase so much as they otherwise 
would, the land revenues suffer severely. 

But, to put this in a clear light, I may 
be allowed to suppose for a moment the 
circumstance of the whole manufacturing 
and mercantile population of the district 
of .i —M . leaving their several employ- 
ments, and undertaking a pilgrimage to 

■ — : we should at once see the bad 

effect of such a measure ; they would lose 
all their time and labour, and thus greatly 
decrease their individual wealth, and the 
ryots would be suffering severely, there 
being no market for their grain. I do 
not imagine that any person would for 
one moment think. of encouraging such a 
movement of the population, and yet ex- 
actly the same effect follows in its pro- 
portion, from the absence of .one or ten 
inhabitants of that country, or of any 
other of the Hon. Company’s Provinces 

on a pilgrimage to — , as in the 

case of the absence of the whole body ; and 
it is I conceive, therefore, just as much the 
best policy of Government to discourage 
the pilgrimage in the instance of one or 
ten, as it would be their best policy, on 
the supposition of the movement of the 
whole mercantile and manufacturing popu- 
lation.-— Cal. Journal. 


CHINESE EDICTS RESPECTING THE ILLEGAL IMPORTATION 

OF OPIUM. 


Wit are indebted to an officer of 
the* Hon, Company’s ship Hereford- 
shire for the following important do- 
cuments, which were published just 
before the departure of that ship from 
Canton. They are translated by Dr. 
Morrison. 

An official Document from the , Viceroy 
or Governor^General of Canton to ' 
his Imperial Majesty Taou Khwang, 
concerning t(ic alleged mismanage- 


• ment of Houqua, in reference to the 
importation of Opium , dated the first 
year of Taou Kiiwang, tenth moon 9 
fourteenth day . Nov . 8, 1821. 

A memorial to the Emperor con- 
cerning an exhibition of the law 
strictly to prohibit Opium, and to 
request the will of .his Majesty re- 
specting a Hong Merchant, who, toil 
bis mismanagement, has been deprived 
of his cap knob, and the rank wtiicl^ 
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it denotes, till it shall be hereafter of a “King’s swift-sounding bell,” 
seen how he will conduct hilnself in (the authority of a King) the Captains 
cutting off the introduction of a strict- themselves bring Opium to Canton, 
ly prohibited commodity. The me- During the twentieth year of Kea 
niorial is hereby laid before his Sacred King, an Imperial Order was received, 
Majesty for his inspection. saying? " If one ship brings Opium the 

Opium is an article, the poison of whole cargo of that ship shall be 
which enters our country from beyond thrown back, and she must not be 
seas ; and it is extremely hurtful to allowed to trade ; and if all the ships 
men’s hearts, and to public morals, bring Opium, then must the whole 
The late Governor Tseang, and I also, cargoes of the ships be throw n back, 
repeatedly, in conjunction with succes- * and none of them allowed to trade; 
sive IIoppos, made a strict search foij^ and the ships must be expelled from 
and prohibition of, this commodity ; the port, and .sent hack to their own 
but crafty natives, with devilish inge- country.” This is sincerely the right 
nnity and manifold schemes, in lain- way to cleanse the source ; but, hcrcto- 
dreds of forms, contrive by stealth to fore, when I and the IIoppo have de- 
pass it over the frontier. On endea- scended to the gate to promulgate edicts 
vouring to trace the cause, and con- to the chiefs of the several nations, the 
sidering all the various methods of edicts have been delivered to the Hong 
putting a stop to Opium, it appears Merchants to write them out in foreign 
less practicable after it has once enter- characters, and make them known, so 
ed the country, than before it has gain- that the promulgation of the edicts de- 
ed an admission into the interior. In pends entirely oil the merchants reve- 
cases of prosecutions on account of rcntly obeying, and respectfully publish- 
Opium heretofore, the immediate of- iug the law s and regulations of the Cc- 
fenders merely have been seized and lestial Empire, and thereby causing fear 
punished ; but there have been no and dread to be felt. But they receive 
means of prosecuting the first venders the document, transmit it, and so ends 
of it ; and, exclusive of these, the thou- the business : for the Ilong Merchants 
sands and tens of thousands of dispersed and the foreigners are most intimately 
streams from beyond seas are still fur- and closely connected. And although 
ther beyond the reach of prosecution, the foreigners who smuggle Opium can 
Since I came to my present situation, impose on the eyes of us, your Ma- 
I have, in conjunction with the IIoppo jesty’s servants, it is impossible for 
often discovered and seized Opium ; them to impose on the eyes and ears 
and burning of Opium, w'hen brought of the Hong Merchants. If the Hong 
before Government, is a constant oc- Merchants would not connive at the 
currcncc; but, unless the source be business, but when they found that 
stopped up, the streams will flow. a ship had Opium on board, were to 
I have found out that the principal report it to the Government, that 
sources whence Opium comes are wc might, in obedience to the Impe- 
three : first, the Portuguese ; next, the rial Order,, throw back the order and 
English; and thirdly, the Americans, disallow the ship being traded with* 
The Portuguese, who live at Macao, and before the arrival of Opium might 
when they go to their own country issue pre-axlmonitions and proclaim 
for cargo, or to other nations to trade, severe threatenings ; then foreigners, 
bring back Opium with them, and sell who come several times ten thousand 
it bj stealth. The English Opium is miles, would , not dare to bring Opium 
smuggled, I find, by the sailor* and with them, being a prohibited article, 
such people; their Company’s Cap- and so cut them off from a regular 
tains dare not bring it themselves ; and trade in tea and other commodities, 
the American nation, being destitute In this way, if Mandarines and mer- 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 77. Vor.. 'XIII. 3L 
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chants will with one heart unite their 


strength and act in this business, al- 
though they inay not at once be able to 
cut it off entirely, yet distant foreign- 
ers will hear the report and become 
afraid: and in the course of a few 
years it may be hoped that this cus- 
tom will gradually cease. But for se- 
veral years it has never been seen that 
the Hong Merchants have reported a 
single case; for they merely endea- 
vour to be on good terms with the 
foreigners, and disregard the injury 
of their native country : this is mani- 
fest, and very easily seen. 

Amongst the Hong Merchants, Hou- 
qua is the head leader, and the duty 
more devolves on him; and he is 
entirely acquainted with the foreigners' 
dispositions, and the affairs of the 
several nations. But now he is com- 
bined with all the other merchants, 
and connives at their transactions ; a 
conduct extremely detestable. I have, 
together with Ta, the IIoppo, respect- 
fully quoted the Imperial Edict of the 
twentieth year, and enjoined it strictly 
on all the chiefs of the several nations ; 
and have secretly inquired for, and 
found out the villainous natives who 
are the recipients of Opium. I have 
punished them to the utmost extent 
of the law, and, as incumbent, I re- 
quest an Imperial Order to pluck from 
Houqua’s cap the badge of the third 
degree of rank, conferred upon him by 
an Order in Council, and to make it 
his duty to lead forward the other 
merchants to exert themselves stre- 
nuously, in obedience to the Imperial 
commands, to cut off entirely the 
Opium traffic. If, in the space of one 
or two years, he manages well, and 
tfcte Opium is diminished to almost 
nothing, it will be proper to request 
an Imperial Order, graciously to re- 
store him his button ; but if the bu- 
siness goes on as before, and all the 
merchants connive, and trifle with the 
subject, or go so far as to play illegal 
tricks, then his crime should be se- 
verely punished, and be a warning to 
Hong Merchants, who will not exert 
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themselves to find out and cut off’ a 
contraband commodity. 

I reverently copy this memorial, and 
prostrate, beg his Majesty’s inspection 
thereof, and that its request may be 
granted. * 

Taou Khwang. 

1 it Year, 10th Moon, 1 4th Day, 

(Nov. 8, 1821.) 

Paper sent to the President , 

Nov. 17, 1821. 

" Keih, the magistrate of the Nun-hai 

t trict, and Wang, the magistrate of 
! Pan-que (or Whampoa district), 
issue the following in obedience to 
order : 

“ Wc have received an official do- 
cument from Ching the Poochingize, 
(or Treasurer of the Province), which 
contains the following : 

“ On the twenty-second of the tenth 
moon of the first year of Taou Khwang, 
I received an official document from 
Yuen, tiic guardian of the Prince, and 
the Governor General of the two pro- 
vinces K wang-sung and Kwang-se, 
couched in these words : 

u The Ilong Merchants have, in 
obedience to orders, stated to Govern- 
ment that they have found out three 
vessels (keks and others), all of which 
have Opium on board, which they 
have brought with them into the port. 
Opium is a commodity which is pro- 
duced amongst foreigners beyond the 
seas, and from thence flows in and 
poisons China. Often have Imperial 
Edicts been issued, strictly prohibiting 
it ; and I, with the Hoppo, have issued 
severe prohibitions against it, not two 
or three times only. I have now found 
out, by inquiry, that the foreign ships 
which enter the port still clandestinely 
smuggle it in, and I have ordered tlid 
merchants to their face, to enquire and 
examine about every vessel, and report 
the facts to Government ; and these 
merchants have now stated that the 
country ships Ket, (Hogg*), and Pc- 
kinshe, (Parkyns*), and the Ameri- 
can snip Kappelan, (Copland*), all 
have Opium in them; hereby ejgre- 

* Name* of the Captains, 
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giously offending the mandates of the 
Celestial Empire. In the twentieth 
year of Kea-King, it was ordered by 
his Imperial Majesty, that if one vessel 
brought Opium, that vessel and her 
whole cargo should be rejected, and 
her trading interdicted. If all the ves- 
sels brought Opium, then they must 
all have the whole of their cargoes 
rejected, and their trade interdicted, 
and the ships expelled from the port : 
this is on record. Now as the ships 
Ket, Pekinshe, and Kappelan have been 
discovered to contain Opium, it is right 
forthwith, in reverential obedience to 
Imperial Orders, to reject the whole 
cargoes of those ships ; but of these 
three ships some have landed goods 
and some have not ; and some have 
taken on board goods, and others have 
not : which is a different case from 
those ships that have just entered the 
port ; and it is proper to distinguish 
and punish them severely. I have 
advisedly determined concerning these 
three ships, which have already landed 
and sold cotton, putchuck, and tin, 
that the securing merchants shall cal- 
culate accurately the original cost in 
the respective country to which the 
ship belongs, and shall, out of clemen- 
cy, give one-half to the foreigners to 
whom the commodities belong; it 
being only permitted, however, to give 
in goods, not in money ; and an order 
shall be issued to the Ta Pan, to wait 
for these goods till three months after 
the said ship leaves the port, when 
he may be allowed to put them on 
board some other ships, and send them 
to his own country ; he shall not be 
allowed to put them on board the 
original ship. The other half of the 
value of the landed goods, and the 
profits which have been made on them, 
shall be confiscated and delivered to 
the treasury of Poochinzize, for the 
use of Government. The goods which 
have not been landed shall be rejected, 
and the Opium it shall be the duty 
of Houqua and the others to take out 
bf the ships and burn, and let the ships 
which contained it be expelled from 


the port, and sent back to their own 
country within five days. As to the 
goods which the Kappelan has taken on 
board, it is stated they belong to a fo- 
reigner of the Holland nation, who has 
freighted them. I fear there is some 
clandestine working into each other’s 
hands in this, and order they shall 
not be freighted in that ship, but here- 
by require the Nan-hai magistrate, and 
the Whampoa magistrate, to put of- 
ficers over the securing merchant, and 
make him instantly take them all out 
of the said ship, and stow them up 
till three months after the said ship 
leaves the port, and then permit them 
to be put on board some other ship 
and sent away. In one word, ordinary 
goods, if smuggled, are liable to be 
confiscated ; and how can these three 
ships, which have brought a prohibited 
commodity, and offended against the 
mandates of the Celestial Empire, be 
permitted to escape without severe 
punishment, to correct the gain-schem- 
ing hearts of foreigners. Further, the 
Celestial Empire allows a trade in tea, 
to keep alive those nations ; and the 
said foreign merchants clandestinely 
sell Opium to injure China; neither 
the celestial principle nor the royal 
law will allow this. 

“ Let the aforesaid three ships not 
only be disallowed trading on this oc- 
casion, but, moreover, it is right to set 
a mark upon them, and for ever dis- 
allow their coming to China to trade. 

“ Let this document be handed to 
the treasurer, and let him unite with 
the judge in instantly requiring the 
Nan-hai and Whampoa magistrates to 
communicate the order to the Hong 
Merchants, and rigorously impel them 
to a speedy management of the busi- 
ness. Let there not be the least op- 
position nor delay, the existence of 
which will involve them in serious 
guilt. As to. those merchants who 
carelessly secure every ship that has 
Opium, they should be broken, and 
their crime punished ; but as they have 
themselves made the disclosure, let . 
them, as an act of clemency, be forgiven. 
31*2 
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Hereafter the foreign 6hips, which 
shall enter the port, ought to be se- 
emed by the four first : Houqua, Man- 
qua, Paunkequa, and Chunqua ; they 
must not throw them off themselves 
on the hinder merchants. Those four 
merchants are opulent and substantial * 
people, and will no doubt, out of re- 
gard to their own persons and families, 
feel awe and dread. Let a commu- 
nication be made to the officers of the 


Foo-yuen and Hoppo, and copies 
taken. 

We, receiving the above, in obe- 
dience thereto, issue it to the Hong 
Merchants, and require them in the 
most rigorous manner to proceed with 
haste to obey the tenor thereof. 

Haste 1 haste ! haste ! 

A Special Edict. 
Taou Khwang, 1 styear 10 th Moon , 
23d day. {Nov. 17, 1821.) 


EAST-INDIA REVENUE LAWS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib : Your correspondent “ A Mer- 
cantile Observer,” in your last num- 
ber has communicated a very impor- 
tant and curious instance of the strict- 
ness with which the revenue of this 
country is collected ; but I must beg 
leave to correct him in the amount of 
duty payable upon Foreign Manu- 
scripts : it is £5 per cwt.> and not 
£5 per cent., as he states in his letter. 
Perhaps, however, this is only a ty- 
pographical error. 

In regard to the circumstance itself, I 
cannot help thinking that the Treasury 


w'ould instantly have reversed the de- 
cision of the Board of Customs, had the 
fact been represented to them in the 
manner stated. For to charge a duty 
upon an English Manuscript, merely 
because it was written in a foreign 
country (although a part of our own 
Empire), would be an act worthy only 
of a conclave of Catholic Priests, as- 
sembled for the suppression of learning 
in the twelfth century. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

W. 

April 17, 1 822. 


HINTS FOR THE FURTHER INTRODUCTION OF BRITISH COM- 
MODITIES, CUSTOMS AND KNOWLEDGE INTO INDIA. 


The following paper was written by 
a very old and respectable servant of 
the East-India Company, and was first 
published in the Calcutta Government 
Gazette several years ago. 

To promote the consumption of British 
commodities in this country, and to fa- 
cilitate the diffusion of knowledge amongst 
the natives, are objects so interesting and 
desirable to Government and the British 
nation, that no arguments seem necessary 
to recommend the following suggestions 
on these important points. 

Broadcloth being considered one of the 
principal manufactures of Great Britain, it 
is . suggested that dresses of* superfine 
broadcloth be in future substituted for 
&awls, in all cases where shawls are now 


given, either as presents to the native 
Princes or Chiefs, or as honorary distinc- 
tions to natives on their investiture to any 
appointment or office under Government. 
These dresses, to be made after the Hin- 
doostancc fasliion, and ornamented with 
gold or silver lace or embroidery, suited 
to the rank and circumstances of the per- 
sons for whom they are intended. All natives 
admitted to the Durbar of the Governor- 
Generul, the Commander-in-Chicf, or the 
Members of Council, to be clothed in a 
uniform dress of superfine broadcloth, 
made after the Iiindoostanee fashion, and 
of such colour, and with such ornaments 
and trimmings* as the Governor^ General 
may be pleased to approve of. A uniform 
dress of broadcloth to be established, also, 
for all uative^ employed in die Civil Do- 
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partments under Government, who may copy of this work to the Prince Mirra 


be in the receipt of a salary of five rupees 
per mensem or upwards ; the quality of the 
cloth and trimmings to be suited to the 
rank and station of the person. Chup- 
prasses, peons, and other public servants 
in receipt of salaries under five rupees per 
month, to wear a broadcloth belt, with a 
brass plate in the usual manner. 

The natives are extremely proud of any 
distinction which points them out as being 
in the employ of Government, for it in- 
creases their consequence and respectability 
in the eyes oftheir countrymen, in a manner 
highly flattering to their vanity, particular- 
ly in the Upper Provinces, where an idea 
of quality is invariably associated with a 
broadcloth dress. 

The adoption, therefore, of this plan at 
the three Presidencies, would no doubt be 
highly acceptable to the natives ; while it 
would cause an immediate and considerable 
demand for broadcloth, and tend mate- 
rially to bring it into general use and wear 
amongst the natives. A Durbar, or levee, 
held once a month at each Presidency, by 
the Governor and Members of Council in 
rotation, would gratify the wealthy na- 
tives, and assist most materially in intro- 
ducing the wear of broadcloth into ge- 
neral use. 

The footing and influence which the 
British nation has so fortunately and so 
happily acquired in India, have already 
produced the most important changes in 
the condition of the natives enjoying the 
protection of its laws. The inhabitants of 
the neighbouring countries, since the ex- 
tirpation of Frenchmen and Frcncli influ- 
ence from Hindoostan, have lost all the 
prejudices against the British Government 
which were so strenuously propagated and 
clicrished by our insidious and inveterate 
foe, and are now fully sensible of the 
comfort and happiness derived from the 
security of person and property under a 
just and benign Government. These fa- 
vourable sentiments towards us seem de- 
serving of every encouragement, and hold 
out a fair opportunity for promoting a 
more general diffusion of knowledge 
throughout Hindoostan. 

About the year 1782, Capt. Jonathan 
$cott, the celebrated Orientalist, translated 
an abridged History of .Europe into Per- 
sian, and the writer of this paper a few 
years after had the honour of presenting a 


Jcwan Bukht, by whom it was received 
with distinguished approbation, and excited 
in his Royal Highness and the gentlemen 
of his Court a degree of curiosity which 
was not easily satisfied; but the Prince 
dying soon after, the advantages which 
might have been expected from liis desire 
to acquire information in regard to what 
was passing in the world were entirely 
lost ; the fact however shews that the na- 
tives arc not destitute of curiosity, or a 
desire of improvement. From this, and 
many other instances of a similar nature, 
which have come within the knowledge of 
tlie writer, he is convinced that if historical 
and scientific books were translated into 
Persian, and printed and circulated 
amongst the Native Princes and Chiefs of 
Hindoostan, the promulgation of know- 
ledge and the demand for printed works 
would soon make a very rapid progress 
amongst the higher classes. 

The Professors of the College of Fort 
William, and the Members of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, could not employ a 
portion of their time to a better purpose, 
than by preparing translations into Per- 
sian of interesting books, for the informa- 
tion of the natives. At first a translation 
of abridged works would be the most 
useful ; such, for instance, as an abridg- 
ment of the History of England ; second, 
an Abridgment of the History of Eu- 
rope ; third, an Abridgment of Dclolme 
on the Constitution; fourth, of Black- 
stone's Commentaries; fifth, the Rules 
and Regulations in the Judicial and Re- 
venue Departments, . for the government 
of the Company’s Territories ; sixth. Se- 
parate histories of the principal States of 
Europe, also of Africa and America; 
seventh, a concise Treatise on Astro- 
nomy ; eighth, on Mathematics ; and, 
ninth, on Geography, Sc c. Copies of the 
above works, and any others which may 
be thought acceptable, in the Persian lan- 
guage, handsomely printed and bound, to 
be made a part of all presents from Go- 
vernment to the Native Princes and Chiefs 
of Hindoostan, until curiosity is excited to 
call 4br more elaborate productions, when 
of course it ought to be gratified. 

Copies of these works, in the first in- 
stance, to be given to all the principal na- 
tives in the employ of Government; and 
the Residents at the different courts to be 
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provided with a number df copies for the tlnrty-five o^ forty years, will far exceed 


purpose of presenting them to intelligent 
natives. The distribution of books on re- 
ligious subjects ought, for very obvious 
reasons* to be carefully avoided. At first 
our views should be confined to the ex- 
citing in tile minds of the natives a desire 
to acquire a general knowledge, and to 
furnishing them with the means from time 
to time as they proceed, leaving them after- 
wards to pursue such, studies as they may 
think proper. The inhabitants of all the 
principal cities and towns, under the Com- 
pany’s Government, have been acquiring, 
property most rapidly of late years ; and 
tiie number now in easy circumstances,, 
who have leisure to apply their minds to 
reading and study, is very great indeed, 
and daily increasing. The furnishing 
these people with the means of rationally 
and usefully employing their leisure time 
would therefore be a benefit to society, and 
to the public at large of the greatest im- 
portance. • 

The first English newspaper was pub- 
lished in Calcutta about thirty-five or 
thirty-six years ago ; the progress of print- 
ing since that time has exceeded all ex- 
pectation, and should Government pa- 
tronize and encourage the translation into 
the Persian language, and the printing of 
historical and scientific works, the diffusion 
of knowledge all over the Indian Empire, 
which must take place in the ensuing 


the bounds of any calculation that can be 
made at present. 

The introduction of a Durbar or Court- 
dress of broadcloth at the several Pre- 
sidencies, will be attended with no ex- 
pense to Government ; and as the uniform 
dress proposed for the native servants em- 
ployed in the civil departments, and the 
dresses for presents to Native Princes and 
Chiefs, will be substituted for shawls, no 
extra expense of any consequence need 
be incurred under this head. 

For the translation into the Persian lan- 
guage of historical, scientific and moral 
works, and the printing of them for the 
use of the natives, some expense will ne- 
cessarily be incurred at first ; but after cu- 
riosity has been awakened by their circu- 
lation, it is reasonable to conclude that a 
demand will arise, which will amply repay 
the expense of publication. But even if 
the expense should prove considerable, a 
liberal Government would not grudge it, 
where the objects are to enlighten the 
minds of the numerous inhabitants of an 
ex tensive empire, to open the rich mines of 
history and science to their research, and 
to teach tiiem morality and wisdom. 

Tins Crude and imperfect sketch is 
merely submitted for consideration, and in 
the hope that it will lead to the adoption of 
a similar system on a larger scale, and more 
perfect and complete. 


ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir : The letter of your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Macdonald, on the Hin- 
doo Laws respecting the Burning of 
Widows, inserted in your number for 
March last, has strongly fixed my at- 
tention; as much for the value of the 
facts adduced by the writer, as for the 
utter disagreement between us as to 
the conclusion to be arrived at. 

The communication with which I 
am now troubling you would have 
reached you sooner, but that, almost 
as soon as I had conceived the design 
of addressing you, Mr. Fowell Buxton 
found an occasion to stand up in the 
House of Commons* and talk of a 


dispatch, prepared at the East-India 
House, on the very subject before 
me; which dispatch the Hon. Member 
did not scruple to characterize as “ a 
disgrace to Christianity.” The exis- 
tence of the document being thus 
publicly mentioned, I thought it due, 
both to myself and to you, not to take 
the pen into my hand, till, if publicly 
accessible, I had read the contents, or 
at least till I had ascertained whether 
I could get at them or not. I was 
the more anxious on these points, be- 
cause Mr. Buxton’s notable spebc^- 
had given an increased public impor- 
tance to the question on which I was 
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proposing to offbr an humble opinion ; 
and because, judging from the language 
which had been applied to the produc- 
tion of the Court of Directors, and 
from the lips by which it was uttered, I 
could not but strongly suspect that the 
tenor of the unfortunate dispatch was 
in general accordance with the very 
sentiments that were to be published 
by myself ; sentiments which, in the 
estimation of so enlightened, discern- 
ing, and temperate a gentleman as 
Mr. Buxto'n,* are to be called w a dis- 
grace to Christianity.” 

Now, Sir, after my inquiries, I have 
only to say, that if Mr. Buxton has 
any real acquaintance with the contents 
of any dispatch, or draft, or letter, of 
the purport above alluded to, he must 
have obtained it in an unusual man- 
ner. For the rest, a report (cor- 
rected, I believe,) of the debate to 
which I have alluded, has appeared in 
your number for April ; and thus the 
delay in which I have indulged, has, 
perhaps, been rather advantageous to 
me than otherwise. 

It is, I confess, taking the bull by 
the very horns, to set out, as I have 
finally resolved to do, by disputing 
Mr. Macdonald’s broad position, “ that 
the continuance of the revolting prac- 
tice (the burning of Hindoo Widows) 
must, under all concomitant circum- 
stances, reflect indelible disgrace on 
the British nation.” Mr. M. has, here, 
a reservation, the amount of which I 
do not profess to understand. What 
the “ concomitant circumstances” are, 
which thus, in Mr. M.’s view, seal the 
disgrace of the British nation, I can 
only guess at. Dominion, knowledge, 
and the enjoyment of a religion which 
is at variance with the superstition 
complained of, are attributes to be 
ascribed to the British nation, in re- 


ft Mr. Uuxton is accustomed to talk and write 
concerning our government, laws, and police, 
in relation to the Prevention of Crimes, with 
about as much intelligence, discernment, ctaa. 
rltyy£nd temperance, as he exhibits in his ac- 
count of the dispatch of the Court of Directors. 

V The Editor, of course, will not be held 
responsible for the temper of these remarks. 


ference to India; but it is not difficult 
to show, that neither the one nor the 
other of these attributes place us in a 
situation to be “ disgraced” by the“ con- 
tinuance of the revolting practice.” 

That the rights annexed to our do- 
minion in India are not to be exercised 
in any direct manner for the abolition 
of the practice, is a doctrine acquiesced 
in by Mr. M. himself. He does hot 
call upon us to abolish the practice 
by law ; though his reasoning on this 
forbearance is defective. He draws 
a distinction between infanticide and 
the cremation of widows, and seems 
to suppose a civil difference, inasmuch 
as the latter is, or at least purports to 
be, the voluntary act of the sufferer. 
But the general competence of law to 
prohibit even this voluntary act; is not 
to be doubted ; and our only difficulty 
is, that the act does not fall within the 
purview of such laws as those, to the 
promulgation of which the British na- 
tion limits itself in India. 

Mr. M. refers, in a subsequent part 
of his letter, to the conduct of the 
Romans towards the countries they 
subdued ; he speaks of the methods 
by which, as he represents, they “ pre- 
pared” those countries to receive their 
religion ; and therefore he cannot have 
forgotten, that to force the reception 
of their religion, was no part of the 
conduct which he applauds. Now, 
the conduct of the British nation, in 
regard to the religion of India, is of 
the same liberality, justice and wis- 
dom with that of the Romans toward 
the religions of the Roman provinces ; 
and it is solely because the burning 
of widows has its foundation, whether 
erroneously or not, in the religion of 
the country, that the British laws do 
not and ought not to interfere. Infan- 
ticide, however, practised in India, has 
no sanction from any one of its systems 
of religion, but, on the contrary, is 
abhorred and repudiated by them all. 
It is simply a civil act, and is, there- 
fore, cognizable by simply civil or tem- 
poral laws ; but the burning of widows 
is a spiritual and religious act (how- 



of that code ofcruiuni 
the British nation has pe^ 
fitted itself to impose upon India, 

But if we cannot *liow ourselves to 
interfere directly, by force of criminal 
or. tempoiW law* nor indirectly, by 
forcing upon the Hindoos a system of 
religion, which, if received, would it- 
self become the medium of proscrip- 
tion; if neither of these things are 
admissible; if the " indelible disgrace 
of the British nation ” does not spring 
out' of its forbearance. in these par- 
ticulars, what is 'it that remains to be 
done ; and in what way are we to es- 
cape from the impending guilt and 
misfortune? "Rewards,” for the 
omission of the sacrifice are not ap- 
proved of by Mr. M v ; they “ would 
but increase the frequency of the 
crime.” Prohibition, through the me- 
dium of a heavy tax on its perform- 
ance, is equally abandoned by your 
correspondent : this “ would irritate 
the bigotted and weak Hindoo mind 
to madness, and create a spirit of dis- 
content leading to the most serious 
consequences.” As to dissuasion, rea- 
soning and argument, these, accord- 
ing to Mr. M., have never been with- 
held, even at the hands of the servants, 
military and civil, of that very East- 
India Company, whose Court of Di- 
rectors has just been charged with 
having framed a dispatch upon the 
subject, “ disgraceful to Christianity !” 
“ No efforts,” says Mr. M., “ have 
been wanting, on the part of the civil 
j&nd military servants of the East- 
tndia Company, to dissuade the na- 
tives from continuing a practice , so 
wicked and atrocious. Where self- 
interest and superstitious fanaticism 
are' artfully and powerfully combined, 
ip support of this melancholy delu- 
‘ m-OHj reasoning and argument have 
proved nugatory and unavaiHbg.” ; 

Something more, however, accord- 
ing to Mr. M , it if stUl in our power 
'do ; v for %f;.are ; responsibly it 
deems, for the “ dbntintiai^ of the 



ilible . disgrace.;, oi^itfcs 
»tt.” I have done wrpng, 


_ to* Mr. M., in representing 
that he acquiesces in the doctrine, that 
we are not to interfere in the matter 
by force of law, and in right 6f do- 
* minion: for though a law openly tend- 
ing to prohibition is renounced by this 
writer, because it “ would irritate the 
bigotted and' weak Hindoo mind to 
madness;” because it would “ create 
a spirit of discontent leading to the 
most serious consequences ;” because 
there would be “ danger in its applica- 
tion because it would “ alienate the 
native mind from a Government to 
which it^is attached, from a. just sense 
of security of person and property, 
under a regular and mild administra- 
tion of |ustice ;” and may we not add, 
from an equally just sense of the en- 
joyment of religious liberty? I say, 
though ?a law openly tending to pro- 
hibition is, for these reasons, re- 
nounced by Mr. M., still that writer 
would have us proceed to enforce by- 
law a particular manner of obser- 
vance ! 

Mr. M. appears to be successful in 
demonstrating, that the manner at 
present in ordinary use is not Con- 
formable to the ancient institutes of 
the country, and even that this man- 
ner lias a fatal tendency to facilitate 
and encourage the practice. Be it so ; * 
but is it not obvious, that for the 
British legislature to interfere as to the 
manner, would be as violent an act, 
as complete an inroad upon the re- 
ligions customs of the country, as to 
interfere for its prohibition ? The 
custom consists in the practice ; the 
practice actually followed and ap- 
proved of by the Hindoos. In a 
thousand cases, the thing consists in 
the manner / and the present case is 
one of the number*: How many other 
efcampl^; mijght there hot be adduced, 
in which practice of coun- 

tries is cl&wfy: ^ ^ 5 Ydr^n^.S^K'f|b5e 
ancient Jn^itutiohs, which),*; • 

'less;, * 
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are there not, in which the barbarity 
of ancient institutions is softened by 
modern practice, insomuch that while 
the name remains, the thing is incon- 
trovertibly changed? The change ad- 
verted to by Mr. M. partakes very 
much of this specific character. But, 
again, how many further examples arc 
there not, in which the opinions of 
the inhabitants of a country are di- 
vided as to the true interpretation of 
their ancient books, sacred or profane ; 
as to the due understanding of their 
ancient customs ; or as to the due per- 
formance of their prescribed and most 
valued ceremonies ? And shall fo- 
reigners, conquerors, and unbelievers 
interfere, and cut, with their swords, 
the Gordian knots of domestic con- 
troversy ? In our own island, we differ 
in practice as to the manner of ad- 
ministering the sacrament of Baptism, 
and we write and preach on the se- 
veral sides of the question. But what 
would the subdued party of devout 
believers say, if a foreign conqueror 
were to fix the practice by his edicts 
and his cannon, and especially if that 
conqueror were some scoffing or hi- 
gotted follower of the prophet of 
Mecca, or worshipper of the Dalai 
I* am a ? Now the matter before us 
stands precisely in a similar situation. 
It appears, on the very face of Mr. 
M/s letter, that the Hindoos arc by 
no means unanimous on the burning 
of widows at all, and still less so as 
to the manner; that the practice is 
confined to a very small minority of 
even the Hindoo population of India ; 
that if dissuasion, reasoning and ar- 
gument, even from lips better adapted 
to the purpose than those of Eu- 
ropeans and infidels, could carry irre- 
sistible conviction, there is no de- 
ficiency of cither; for Mr. M. is able 
to refer to a host of native writers, 
who have either taken the entire dis- 
suasive side, or else condemned the 
existing practice. And what, then, is 
thfj whole state of the case? We go to 
India ; we find a barbarous and revolt- 
ing custom prevailing among a portion 
Asiatic Jonrn . — No. 77- 


of the people; we find this custom 
condemned, either in substance or in 
form, by a multitude of native writers; 
we find (for so says Mr. M.) “ the ge- 
neral impression ” of the country to 
be so much against the custom, that it 
is only very partially followed ; but, at 
the same time, wo find that the cus- 
tom is of such an extent, and of such 
a deepness of root, that no native au- 
thority, though strengthened by the 
concurrent sentiment of so many es- 
teemed writers, and of so large a share 
of public opinion, has ventured either 
to suppress the custom, or to regulate 
the practice, by the hand of power. 
And, now, what is it that our zealots 
and visionaries call upon us to do ? To 
interpose a foreign arm, where the 
native one has been withheld; lo 
crush, to change, or to regulate, in a 
century, or in a twelvemonth, an im- 
memorial custom of India, — of the 
vast and ancient region of India ; to 
xnak 

tions of a might), and (in their way) 
learned people ; and if we do not this, 
the thunders of zeal are to be launch- 
ed at us, and we arc to be told that 
we <f disgrace Christianity,” and bring 
“ indelible disgrace on the British 
nation !” 

So much (at least for the present) 
for the demand that we should exer- 
cise our political power for controlling 
the religious liberty of India ; so much 
for the abstract principle. But let us 
now look at the wanner in which Mr. 
M. would have us exercise this power; 
at the amiable figure he would have 
us cut in our new character; at the 
law, the “order” which he would 
have a British Legislature put forth, in 
relation to the burning of Hindoo 
widows ! 

The existing practice in India is, 
that wh^jre a widow declares her de- 
termination to commit herself alive to 
the flames along with her dead bus-? 
band’s body, a pile is raised, the body 
of the deceased placed upon it, the 
widow led to it, and placed upon it, 
or at least assisted to lay herself upon 
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it ; and that when all this is done, and 
not before, the pile is set on fire. 

“ Now,” says Mr. M., “ the (native) 
advocates for and against the question, 
equally admit, that the Shastras pre- 
scribe, that the woman shall mount 
the burning pile** — “ The law directs, 

* that the widow shall, of her own free 
will and accord, mount a burning 
pile* — By the law, the woman must 
pronounce the Sunkulpa in these 
words : * I will mount the burning 
pile* The Vislinoo Moonhcc has it, 

‘ Let the wife embrace cither u life of 
abstinence and chastity, or mount 
the burning pile* — The Soodhee-Kou- 
moodhee says, ‘ Let the mother enter 
the fire, after the son has kindled it, 
$c.* ” — It is thus, we may presume, be- 
yond controversy, that the existing 
practice does not accord with the 
original institution, — with the letter 
(and, I am free to acknowledge, with 
the spirit ) of the law ; but what is the 
motive for the deviation, and what is 
the part wdiich Mr. M. w ould impose 
on the British Legislature ? “ Human 
nature,” says your correspondent, 
“ was found unequal to this deliberate 
act of dreadful resolution (the as- 
cending of the burning pile), and 
therefore the Brahmins, unauthorized 
by the Hindoo law, direct the wo- 
man to be tied to the dead body of 
her husband, and that the pile shall 
not he inflamed previously to this pre- 
vention of escape.” Mr. M. puts none 
but evil constructions on the motives 
of the Brahmins ; and this is not the 
place in which I shall consider what 
may be said on the opposite side ; but 
I ask whether any man but a closet 
speculator, whether any practical le- 
gislator, whether any Member of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom is 
likely to propose, as matter of British 
legislation, that the cremation of Hin- 
doo widow's shall rcassumc all its an- 
cient barbarism, and that wretched 
women, impelled by what Mr. M. at 
times condescends to .call no more 
than a " melanchojy delusion,” a 
“ superstitious phrenzy,” shall be re- 
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duced to the alternative of either 
foregoing their resolution, or braving 
that to which “ human nature w r as 
found unequal?” 1 admit in the fullest 
manner that the ascending of the 
burning pile belongs both to the letter 
and to the spirit of the ancient Indian 
law ; I admit that the very design of 
that law was the design pursued by 
Mr. M., namely, to check, and not to 
encourage the cremation of widows ; 
and I should perhaps be happy to see. 
that law enforced by native autho- 
rities ; but I deny, a second time, that 
it belongs to the Parliament of Eng- 
land, or to the Enst-lndia Company, 
to make laws, or to superintend the 
execution of the law's, that belong to 
the religious institutions of India ; 
and, least of all, could I consent 
that any British legislation should have 
for its dbject to rcplunge India into its 
more ancient barbarism ; to give a 
character of renewed ferocity and 
horror to its customs ; to undo what 
the soliciting influence of civilization 
lias achieved. The modern practice 
is exposed to all the objections which 
Mr. M. entertains, but still it is not 
without its apology, nor without its 
advantages, its contribution to the 
happiness of Indian society ; and be- 
side all this, it happens in the cases 
before i\<, as in many others, that we 
find, to divide and perplex our choice, 
ancient barbarism, with soundness of 
principle, on the one side ; and mo- 
dern softness, with desertion of prin- 
ciple on the other, — Let 11 s pursue, 
too, Mr. M.’s plan a little further. If 
British “ orders ” are to compel the 
Hindoo widow' to ascend the burning 
pile, British officers, British force*, 
must be employed to enforce those or- 
ders. And is tills a task for British 
officers, civil or military ? Is this an 
employment for British force ? Let a 
British Parliament make such orders ; 
let the Court of Directors draw up a 
corresponding dispatch; let a British 
Governor General enforce such a sys- 
tem, and let British officers, civil or 
military, superintend its execution. 
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and Mr. Fowcll Buxton must have 
still less common sense and common 
feeling than even I give him credit for, 
if he did not with renewed and more 
reasonable rage pronounce the whole 
to be a <c disgrace to Christianity,” 
and an “ indelible disgrace on the 
British nation.” How much better, 
that as at present, we should keep 
our hands clear of the matter !* 

Mr. M., like other projectors, is 
sanguine of the success of his scheme, 
lie thinks, that, “ paradoxical as it 
may appear, a strict enforcement of 
the law of burning, according to its 
very letter,” is a resource for, “ if 
not the total abolition, ut least the 
reduction, in a great measure, of this 
dreadful evil that “ when once it is 
ordered that a widow, having of her 
own free will and accord, resolved to 
ascend a funeral pile in (lames, shall 
actually, avowedly, and publicly do 
this, when not at npified by intoxication , 
it is not in human nature to suppose 
that even Jive out of the thousand will 
cneounter death in this tremendous 
form.” Hitherto 1 have replied only 
to Mr. M.*s theory ; but what ought 
to be our practical view of the sub- 
ject? I pass over the reservation 
relating to the use of intoxicating 
drug which Mr. M. insists are 
universally administered to the suf- 
ferer, anil from which we may per- 
ceive that another point of British le- 
gislation remains behind, and that, in 
fact, the whole existing practice, what- 
ever it may be, is to be brought under 
British revision ; I pass over this, and 
am only solicitous to ask, in what 
manner Mr. M. can give us assurance 
that a strict enforcement of the law, 
a compulsion of the devotee to enter 
the flames themselves, would really 
reduce the number of sufferers — would 
not, in fact, increase it ? u The offer- 
ing rewards,” says Mr. M., “ would 

* It i* known that at present the Indian Cio- 
vernment interferes no further thin to compel the 
giving a notice to the Tan n all of the place, that a 
Sutive or burning is to be performed j when the 
Tannah is to apprize the magistrates, and obtain 
their order or permission. 


but increase the frequency of the 
crime ; as superstitious phreuzy would 
be thus stimulated into greater exer- 
tion; while little could be expected 
from feelings of avarice, powerfully 
opposed by the disgrace arising from 
yielding to its dictates.” — “ A tax on 
the practice, amounting txjpa prohibi- 
tion, would irritate the bigotted and 
weak Hindoo mind to madness.” But 
are we sure that the renewed excite- 
ment which any British interference, 
and especially that proposed, would 
infallibly produce, would be incapable 
of working in a similar manner ? If 
“ madness” would be the probable 
result of prohibition ; if “ phreuzy ” is 
the ordinary characteristic of the 
practice ; is there danger of no “ mad- 
ness,” of no “ phreuzy,” if the prac- 
tice were insidiously opposed by an 
increase of its terrors ? If the u dis- 
grace” of yielding to the suggestions 
of avarice, would (and God forbid 
that they should not !) prevent a 
widow from accepting a pecuniary re- 
ward for abstaining from the pile, 
would no “ disgrace,” attendant upon 
a recoil from the blazing pile, pre- 
cipitate the victim into it ? Might not 
the increased terrors become an in- 
creased temptation ? Might they not 
spread the fashion of self-destruction? 
Might not this challenge to the pile be 
answered >y a multitudinous rush 
upon the flames ? Might not the 
'* ambition ” of the sex (to which, it 
seems, the practice is already in part 
referred), might not the honour of fa- 
milies (another prevailing motive) be- 
come still more awakened, jealous, and 
interested? Are not women, as well 
as men, to be provoked to violent 
and rash actions by the very deed of 
daring them ? With whatever motive 
a widow may approach the pile (and 
contemptible and worldly as the motive 
may sometimes, and even may often 
be, I shall hereafter contend that it is 
sometimes much higher and holier 
than Mr. M. will be persuaded to 
allow); and with whatever motive she 
may approach the pile, is the difference 
‘ 3M2 
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between present and future ignition 
so very great, as to insure, in a ma- 
jority of cases, a change of determina- 
tion ? and, in short, is there not great 
probability that the novelty and the 
tyranny of our proceeding would in- 
duce many a woman to burn herself, 
who would otherwise have remained 
alive? 'Grant that the novelty, as 
wellasthe sense of oppression, would, 
after some years, pass away, I ask. 
Whether Mr. M. is prepared, and whe- 
ther any British authority ought to be 
prepared, to incur the responsibility 
of an increase of the practice, even 
for fifty or for twenty years ? All an- 
cient customs arc followed with com- 
parative languor and indifference. If 
evil, the philosophical legislator will 
commonly suffer them to die gra- 
dually away. The practice of burning 
widows in India is certainly dying 
away ; but on this point I shall speak 
presently. Our business is not to re- 
vive it ; not to fan it by any new ex- 
citement. Even Mr. M.’s mind partly 
misgives him, as to the effect of his 
new scheme of burning ; and he is in 
consequence reduced (to borrow a 
phrase of his own) “ to'beg the ques- 
tion.” — “ It is safely presumed” says 
he, “ that few, in their sober senses, 
will agree to perish in this manner. 
The frame, ligatures, and the bamboos, 
are all illegal, and must be dispensed 
with ; leaving the few, if any, who will 
brave pain and death in so dreadful a 
form, to precipitate themselves into 
the fire, burning fiercely, and ready to 
consume them in agonies. Powerful 
must be the superstitious feeling which 
can ( could ) sustain nature under such a 
trial . It is true, that Christianity , in 
a right faith , has carried martyrs 
through this fiery trial ; but be it re- 
collected, that ambition and cupidity 
are less strong motives actuating these 
ignorant females.” My recollection 
does not serve me, that Mr. M. was 
obliged to make the concession, that 
Christianity has carried martyrs through 
the fiery trial, which his humanity 
Would provide for the poor: widows of 


Hindostan ; and I believe that the 
gentle lighters of fires for Christian 
sufferers have at least usually followed 
the Brahminical plan of making so 
much allowance for what human na- 
ture is equal to, as to apply the torch 
after, and not before, the victim was 
joined to the faggots. But as to the 
superior influence of Christianity, 
and “ a right faith ” in these matters, 
such remarks are very unworthy of 
Mr. M. Docs that gentleman believe 
that the Hindoos think their faith a 
wrong one ? But Mr. M.’s language, in 
this as in other parts of his letter, is 
in the highest degree confused. At 
one moment, he looks for the support 
of the Hindoo widow in a “ super- 
stitious feeling,” of the possible 
strength of which we ought to venture 
to make no estimate; at the next, 
u ambition and cupidity ” are the 
weaker and only motives which ac- 
tuate these “ ignorant females.” For 
myself, adopting the first of these al- 
ternatives, believing that “ supersti- 
tion,” that an erroneous but ardent 
faith is at the bottom of the frightful 
practice under discussion; believing, 
too, that worldly ambition, conjugal 
love, and even less honourable mo- 
tives, may sometimes operate forcibly 
in its favour; and knowing, too, of 
what human nature in general is ca- 
pable, and female heroism in particular, 
under circumstances of strong excite- 
ment; — for all these reasons, I totally 
disagree with Mr. M. in the suppo- 
sition, that an increase of the terrors 
of cremation would tend, at least for 
a considerable succeeding term of 
years, to reduce its frequency. 

It is true, now. Sir, that I should 
distinctly recall to your mind the pro- 
gress of the inquiry in which I have 
been engaged, and thus attempt to 
place distinctly before you the dilemma 
in which I am endeavouring to place 
Mr. M. Your correspondent com- 
mences his letter by rejecting every 
present remedy for the evils of which 
he complains, . excepting that only 
which he himself is to propose. That 
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same lemcdy is, in Mr. M/s opinion, 
within the means allowable to this 
country is plain, because he insists 
that the continuance of the practice 
“ must, under all concomitant circum- 
stances, reflect indelible disgrace on 
the British nation.” When, however, 
this remedy is put into words, it is 
found to consist in a British superin- 
tendence of the Indian religious prac- 
tice, and a superintendence which is 
to have for its object a return to the 
more barbarous manners of anoient 
times, and a restoration of the fulness 
of those terrors which the diminished 
practice of the country has softened, 
out of regard to what “ human nature 
is equal to.” When the “ easy, prac- 
ticable, and efficient means of accom- 
plishing this desirable object,” this 
“ humane measure,” come to be stated, 
they are found to be two-fold : first, 
the bribing “ the principal Brahmins,” 
and secondly, the gaining over the 
consciences of the same conscientious 
persons, by “ a judicious quotation 
from their own law, with its corrup- 
tion by modern interpolation.” This 
scheme settled, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings is next fixed upon (on account of 
his highly conciliatory manners, his 
acknowledged powers of mind, and 
his having nearly doubled our Orien- 
tal Possessions) “ to discharge this 
delicate duty whether of bribing 
the Brahmins, or of making a quo- 
tation from their law, or of both, is 
not clearly set down ; but a “ delicate 
duty” it must certainly be, since the 
principal Brahmins are to be gained 
over, “ by conferring favours on them, 
without alarming their religious jea- 
lousy ;” and yet they are to be plied 
with quotations from their law, and 
proofs of their having corrupted it 1 
But, as neither the conciliating man- 
ners of the Marquess of Hastings, nor 
the zeal of the Brahmins for the purity 
of the practice under their law, nor 
their accessibility to personal favours 
(and the Brahmins are not, as Mr. M. 
must elsewhere persuade us, the kind- 
liest subjects to deal with on the ques- 


tion 5 for they “ are artful Brahmins,*' 
“inhuman monsters,” “miscreants”); 
as none of these things may succeed, 
then the “ easy, practicable, and effi- 
cient means,” resolve themselves into 
“ insisting on a rigid execution of the 
laws that is, making new laws for 
the religious government of the Hin- 
doos ! But the making of any such 
laws is, in a general view, inadmissible ; 
the particular laws desired by Mr. M. 
would go to aggravate, instead of re- 
ducing the horrors of the practice, and 
would therefore he barbarous in their 
operation, “ a disgrace to Christianity,” 
and a source of “ indelible disgrace on 
the British nation;” and, lastly, the 
effect of those laws, there is abun- 
dant reason to believe, would be not 
to suppress the evil, but to give it con- 
siderable increase. If, then, I am right 
in the view which I take of Mr. M/s 
remedy, and if Mr. M. is right in the 
view which he himself takes of every 
other ; that is, if there is no remedy 
at all, within the reach cf any British 
authority, is there any room left for 
saying, “ that the continuance of the 
practice must reflect indelible disgrace 
on the British nation ?” I repent, 
that Mr. M/s remedy is inadmissible 
in theory, and would be barbarous in 
practice ; and inefficient, if not mis- 
chievous, that is, a bane, rather than 
an antidote in its effect. 

As to the “ British nation,” as a 
body politic, it has nothing to do with 
the matter ; and this is the great con- 
clusion to which it is our business 
stedfastly to hold. The “ British na- 
tion” has properly tied up its own 
hands from all interference with the 
religious institutions and practices of 
India. If our system were any other 
than this, is it at this point, the cre- 
mation of Hindoo widows, that our 
reforming zeal should stop ? Are there 
no other religious practices in India 
from which our feelings and under- 
standings revolt? How far would our 
zealots lead us ? When they should 
have once engaged us in the scheme 
of legislating for the superstitions of 
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India, at what point would they allow 
us to desist? Mr. Buxton tells us 
that the dispatch of the Court of Di- 
rectors is “ a disgrace to Christianity.” 
What ! did the dispatch enjoin the 
burning of widows ? Did it, forestal- 
ling the letter of Mr. M., or getting 
a peep at his rough draft, command 
that the ufflicted women should 
* f mount the burning pile ?" Or, was 
it w a disgrace to Christianity” only 
beqause it left the religious rights of 
our neighours where it found them ? 

I have said that, as a body politic, 
the “ British nation” has nothing to 
do in the matter. By advancing this 
unqualified position, I run the risk 
of provoking the animosity of many 
around me, without doing justice, per- 
haps, to my own sentiments, or dis- 
covering in what degree, after all, I 
entertain the same sentiments as those 
whom I oppose, and how far 1 am 
entitled to the suffrage of a more mo- 
derate part of the community. Mr. M., 
after drawing a sort of parallel be- 
tween the.Bhatta cannibalism, and the 
Hindoo cremation of widows; after 
insisting on the ineflicacy of offering 
rewards for the suppression of cither, 
has the remark, that “ nothing can 
cure these Bliatta savages of this pro. 
pensity to feast on each other public- 
ly, but the introduction of civilization 
through the progress of limey And, 
again, having brought himself to the 
belief, that with respect to the burning 
of widow's, it is our British duty “ ap- 
parently to sanction crime, as the only 
means of preventing it ,” still lie re- 
gards this as no more than a temporary 
expedient, to be resorted to,“ till the dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of our language 
and literature extensively throughout 
India, introduces civilization, produc- 
tive of the light of information, and 
the blessing of true religion.” Now, 
with respect to the introduction of 
European knowledge into India, no 
person can be more friendly to that 
object than myself ; and, as I am sure 
it is the interest, so I am not certain 
but that it is the duty of the u British 


nation,” in its quality of a body politic, 
and without too exclusive a reliance on 
the efforts of individuals, to promote 
its attainment. From the diffusion 
of European knowledge, India would 
improve in civilization ; and from im- 
proved civilization I should expect, 
with Mr. M., the abolition, or rather 
gradual cessation, of the burning of 
widows. I differ from Mr. M. only 
in this, that I look to improved civili- 
vation, and to nothing but improved 
civilization, for the attainment of that 
end ; and I think I may warrant ably 
express some surprise, that Mr. M., 
after leaving quietly thcBhattas to “the 
introduction of civilization, through 
the progress of time,” was not con- 
tent to prescribe for the Hindoos the 
same regimen itself. The “ Bliatta 
savages?’ and the Hindoos are not, in 
their respective present states, very 
different from each other, in the moral 
scale, if Mr. M. is to be believed ; and, 
therefore, their future conditions may 
be expected to correspond, and man- 
eating and woman-burning to last as 
long, and to cease as soon, the one 
among this people, and the other 
among that. The Bhatlas, according 
to Mr. M., continue to eat each other, 
because they arc “ devoid of any thing 
in the semblance of religion and 
in India there is “ an absence of all 
moral feeling, in minds debased by 
the most absurd and abject supersti- 
tion, founded on cruelty.” 

In the commencement of my letter, 
I professed my satisfaction with the 
facts (I should have said many of the 
facts) communicated by Mr. M., at the 
same time with my discontent at the 
writer’s doctrine ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the length of what 1 have already 
written, I am not arrived at the com- 
mendatory part of my discourse. My 
time and space, as you have seen, have 
hitherto been occupied in deprecating 
the adoption of Mr. M.’s doctrine; 
and I must now hasten to take leave 
of the whole subject for the present, 
by bringing this letter to a close. 
There are, however, one or two topics 
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which I should regret not to be al- 
lowed an opportunity of disposing of, 
in the same sheet with what has just 
gone before. 

While I contend that the barbarous 
practice of the cremation of Hindoo 
widows is beyond the reach of British 
legislation of any kind, and insuscep- 
tible of any remedy but through the 
slow progress of spreading knowledge 
and increasing civilization, it becomes 
of*the last importance, for the satis- 
faction of those whose humanity is 
wounded by the practice, what is the 
real extent of the evil, and what arc 
its probable prospects of duration ? 

The extent of the evil may be esti- 
mated by two different scales: the 
first, the positive amount of the evil, 
in the eases, whether few or many, 
in wdiich it is inflicted ; and the second 
the comparative amount of the evil, 
reckoned by the number of cases in 
which it occurs. That the positive 
amount of the evil, afflicting, barbarous, 
and frightful as it is, is not so great, 
is not so large, or so aggravated an 
addition to the sum of human happi- 
ness, as to some philanthropists it 
appears, I am ready to argue : but tfie 
comparative amount , the number of the 
cases iu which it occurs, is my present 
subject of inquiry ; and, us the divest- 
ing the whole discussion of every fea- 
ture of passion is a point of very great 
importance, nothing can be more de- 
sirable than that we should make some 
approximation to the number of the 
individual females who terminate their 
lives in the violent manner referred to. 
Now, the total annual number of vic- 
tims in all British India, seems to be 
rather largely taken at one thousand ; 
and, if we adopt the estimate of Mr. 
M., who makes the total population 
amount to one hundred millions, and 
supposes one in fifty to die annually, 
and, therefore, the annual number of 
female deaths to be one million ; on 
this calculation, we shall have, in every 
thousand female deaths, one widow 
burned : a number far too great, but 
yet small enough to "encourage every 
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hope as to the view to be next taken : " 
namely, that of the probable duration 
of the practice, even without foreign 
aid for its suppression. 

Under this head, Mr. M. is himself 
a consoling teacher, and it is only re- 
markable that he has not suffered his 
own mind to be cheered by the infor- 
mation with which he cheers the minds 
of others. Mr. M. asserts, that “ ge- 
neral sorrow for so inhuman and cruel 
a custom has not been alleviated by 
the slightest hope of its termination.” 
But how can Mr. M., or any one who 
knows as much of the subject as Mr. 
M., renounce the hope thus spoken 
of? That the practice has increased 
under the British domination, in the 
face of the known horror of Euro- 
peans at its continuance, and iu spite 
of European intercourse, is incredible, 
'i'll at it has remained stationary, is 
nearly as little to be believed. That 
it has decreased, though, perhaps, blit 
imperceptibly, is more than probable; 
and, on this point, the acquisition of 
local and authentic details is eminent- 
ly desirable. But what says Mr. M. 
luinscif of the prevalent opinions ol 
the Hindoos themselves, as to the 
merits of the practice ? Docs he not 
quote many native writers against it, 
und does he not ascribe to a corres- 
ponding impression on the public mind, 
the comparative paucity of the exam- 
ples in which cremation is undergone ? 
Persons in England, acquainted with 
tlie matter only through the medium 
of general declamation, may imagine 
that every Hindoo widow is burnei 
while, even at Mr.'M.ks estimate, not 
more than one female Hindoo’s life 
in five hundred is terminated iu this 
disastrous manner. But, as the prac- 
tice is so comparatively rare, notwith- 
standing the pretended universality of 
the arts used to conquer the minds 
of women upon the occasion, are we 
not to conclude that even the minds 
of the “ ignorant females” are, as to 
the majority, enlightened upon the 
question ? But if, as Mr. M. teaches 
us, the * general impression” in the 
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country is against the practice; if 
even the women are enlightened in its 
regard ; if, as Mr. M., in an unguarded 
moment, admits, the Hindoo women 
arc not less fortunate than the rest 
of “ that sex which iias so great an in- 
fluence in every country,” what eanwc 
conclude, but that the practice is con- 
stantly on the decline ? In fact, when 
.and where did the enlightened view 
of any subject begin .to dawn, and not 
proceed irresistibly onward towards 
meridian brightness ? 

Thus, before concluding my present 
letter, I have endeavoured to bring to 
its first and principal discussion con- 
solatory views of the extent of the 
evil, and of Us probable duration. In 
laying down my pen, I may remark, 
that Mr. M. describes the i( salvation 
of the thousand females who perish 
annually as the brighest and most 
prominent feature of the future history 
of India;” and declares that your 
valuable publication will never render 
a greater service, than by aiding to 


terminate the cremation of widows. 
Great as the object is, Mr. M. cer- 
tainly over-rates it. But that it ought 
to be pursued there is no question; 
and! am quite willing to believe that 
your publication may aid its attain- 
ment. It can aid it, however, in no 
manner so effectually, as by having 
its pages fit for Hindoo (for it has 
Hindoo) as well as European readers. 
But, for this latter end, your corres-' 
pondents should express themselves 
concerning Hindoos, and Hindoo in- 
stitutions, in a somewhat different 
temper from that into which the feel- 
ings of Mr. M. betray him in all parts 
of his letter. In my next, I shall en- 
deavour to treat the subject with at 
least a .share of that candour, which 
1 earnestly recommend to the culti- 
vation of others. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. A. Ivknijaix. 

April 10///, 1822. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR J)F CAPTAIN COURT, 

LATE MARINE SUUV EYOR.GF.KftH A L OF INDIA. 


On Sunday the 9th Sept., about half- 
past four o’clock, at his house at Bally- 
gunge, departed this life, Capt. Charles 
Court, of the Hon. Company’s Bombay 
Marine Establishment, and Marine Sur- 
veyor-General of India; and on the fol- 
lowing day his remains were removed, 
under a discharge of minute guns from 
the Hon. Company’s Surveying Ship 
Meriton , and were received and escorted 
to the place of interment by a large de- 
tachment of Ilis Majesty’s 87th Regiment, 
commanded by Lieut. Colonel Shaw,C.B., 
and interred with the Military honors due 
to hi9 rank. 

The early services of the beloved and 
lamented Officer in question are best 
described by the following testimony borne 
to his merits, by the able and justly res- 
pected late Superintendent of the Bombay 
Marine, W. T. Money, Esq. (now a mem- 
ber of the Hon. Court of Directors), in his 
address to that Government, under date 
the 15th of July 1809, 


“ Upon this occasion, Hon. Sir, I have 
to discharge a very pleasing part of my 
duty, in bringing to your notice the ser- 
vices and merits of a very respectable 
Officer. 

f< Lieut. Court, after acquiring a know- 
ledge of his profession in the East- India 
Service, was appointed to Jhc Hon. Com- 
pany’s Marine in the year 1790, and 
served as second Lieutenant of the Pan- 
ther, on a cursory survey of the lted Sea, 
under Lieut. White; and in the same 
station on board the Bombay Frigate, 
Commodore Picket, he was actively en- 
gaged in the reduction of Colombo and 
its dependencies. 

t( As First Lieutenant of the same Ship 
he gallantly served at the reduction of 
Manado, on Celebes, and was appointed 
to the command of Fort Amsterdam, 
which he held for nine months, under the 
most 'critical circumstances, in a hostile 
country. 

In reward of his distinguished merits. 



^ Court. • 4&f 

mlhis trying situation, he was appointed ability, 1 have derived such valuable aid, 
Resident at Manado, and Commandant in the discharge of my public duties, that 
of all tiie Britisli Troops on Celebes* I part from Mr. Court's services with the 

“ During the period of his command^n utmost regret, and shall ever hold them in 
this important post, which he held for tliankful remembrance.’* 
seven years, he completely succeeded in Captain Court, while in England, mar-, 
conciliating the vast population of that ried one of the daughters of the present 
valuable island, and attaching all ranks Sir George Ilolroyd, a young lady whose 
to the British Government having, by personal attractions were only surpassed 
the. personal influence which his own con- by her unassuming virtues, and superior 
duct had acquired for him, accomplished mental attainments. In the year 1810, 
a treaty with all the Chiefs, by which very Capt. Court was appointed by the Hon. 
considerable advantages were secured to Court of Directors, Marine Surveyor- 
the Hon. Company, and many barbarous General of India, for which important 
customs, which tended to render a people, office his superior abilities rendered him 
naturally mild and inoffensive, cruel and particularly qualified ; and he arrived at 
vindictive, were solemnly abandoned. Calcutta in the following year. In the . 

“Had peace not restored to the Dutch year 1813, he had the misfortune to lose 

their possessions to the eastward, Manado his inestimable partner, and from that 

would have been rendered, by Mr. Court 's period to the day of the termination of 
prosperous administration, - a valuable ac- his own earthly career he shrunk from 
quisition to the East-India Company. the world’s observation, and never re- 

“ Upon the restoration of the Malaccas, gained the wonted serenity of his mind, 
Lieut. Court returned to tlie active duties nor the vigour of his faculties. The se- 
of Ills profession ; and m command of the verity of his premature loss confirmed that 
Princess Augusta , with a small squadron, disposition to retirement, which was con- 
he blockaded Severndroog, where he cap- genial to the natural modtesty of his mild 
tured thirty-six vessels, seven of the largest and unassuming character; and although 
of which he cut from under the guns of lie possessed, in the resources of liis culti- 
the . fort, and obtained restitution of a do w vatod and accomplished understanding, 
laden with Company’s coffee, to a con- and in the amiable virtues of his heart, 
6iderable amount, most of those qualities which- contribute 

“ From this station lie was recalled and to adorn the intercourse of private life, or 
selected to command the Hon. Company’s which are conducive to distinction in a 
ship TernatCj in pursuit of La Fortune , more extensive sphere of action, he never- 
Monsieur Le Meine, who had recently thclcss passed the remainder of his life in 
captured the Fly ; but upon his arrival at a seclusion, which, if it withdrew him 
Bombay, he found that the enemy was a from public observation, was yet favour- 
prize to His Majesty’s ship Concorde, able to the cultivation of those character- 

« Lieut. Court was then, at particular istic endowments which he chiefly valued, 
request, appointed to command the Pan-, and the benign and gentle influence of 
thet'y and proceed with Lord Valeritia to which has left an indelible impression on 
the Red Sea, where he prosecuted a tedious, the memory of his surviving friends, 
an arduous, and a difficult survey of the The above inadequate sketch of the vir- 
Abyssinian coast, with great credit to him- tues and worth of tlie deceased are humbly 
self, and perfect satisfaction to his Lordship, recorded, as an unfeigned tribute-of afifec- . 

“ Soon after his return to Bombay, in tionateregard for his memory, by those who 
181 7, he was selected to be my Assistant, revered liim while living, and who will never 
and from his attention, assiduity, and cease to deplore his loss.— Cat, Jour, 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF COCHIN-CHINA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, . ( ; 

‘ there are many specula- China# perhaps the following 

tioni?,; in the present day, respecting of a date so -far back as 1803, mfy 
the'%K8ot(f«gs of the coast of Cochin- be hitereating to some of your readers." 
77< VoU-XIH. . 3 N 
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Indeed, I bdieVift thirt: fittle European 
icdmmerce has been carried on with 
Cochin-China since that period; for 
circumstances occurred, shortly after, 
which either put it out of our power, 
or rendered it useless to resort to 
that quarter for trade of any des- 
cription. — I am. Sir, &c. &c* 

A Subscriber. 

Cochin-China may be considered 
allying between the latitudes 10° N. 
and^lO 0 4 ' N., that is, from the mouth 
of the Sigon river to Cape Turon. 
Cape St. James forms the northerly 
entrance into Sigon river. The town 
of Sigon lies sixty or seventy miles up 
the river, in the direction ofW.N.W. 
After entering the river, you have a 
fine clear stream, with sufficient depth 
of water for a sixty-four gun ship, as 
high as the town. Sigon supplies the 
whole coast with grain and provisions, 
and contains many opulent merchants. 
Here also resides the second Man- 
darin of ranii under the King; the 
other two (there being but three in 
all) have their residence at Tonquin 
and Quinhon. They all have the 
power of life and death. At the time 
when these remarks were written, a 
Bishop and many Padres lived in 
Sigon. Many of the natives had been 
sent to Manilla College, to be in- 
structed in the Catholic faith ; and Si- 
gon was said to contain a considerable 
number of Christians. The Government 
was strictly arbitrary along the whole 
coast. No port in Cochin-China can 
rank with Sigon, which is formed by 
the mouth of a fine bold river. The 
country on each side is low and fer- 
. tile, much resembling the banks of the 
, Ganges! Several of the rivers of this 
Country communicate with Cambagie; 
and the. inland navigation may be ge- 
nerally' said to be very complete 
throughout these provinces. The ex- 
ports of Sigon ore rice, sugar, betel- 
nuts, CArdamums, elephants* teeth, 
ipepp^^.johd a • variety of gums; of 
v these articles the three first are pro- 
duced in considerable quantities, 

natives of Cochtn-China^are a 


good race of people and well-inclined. 
Their wants, in European commodi- 
ties, are very limited, being chiefly 
confined to opium, and a moderate 
quantity of thin woollens. Thei" ar- 
ticles of dress are, for the most part, 
brought from China. Their language is 
different from the Chinese,* but they can 
read the Chinese character with ease. 

Quinhon is situated about the mid- 
dle of the coast. Its port is capable 
of containing the fleet of Great Britain, 
and is esteemed a safe harbour. The 
town lies inland, about twenty-two 
miles west of the port. The inter- 
mediate country has lately been the 
scene of great and bloody battles ; in 
fact, it was almost depopulated, and 
exhibits extensive burial-grounds at 
the distance of every mile. The wall 
of thii once great city, about three 
or four miles in circumference, is all 
that How remains, with the exception 
of a ftw huts, and the house in which 
the head Mandarin holds his court. 
We were accommodated with horses 
and [Milanquiiis to convey us to Quin- 
hon afrd back again. The principal 
objects worthy of notice, which we 
observed in this trip, were the im- 
mense bridges we occasionally passed. 
These bridges are constructed on 
piles, and arc raised very high above 
the water. 

The whole coast of Cochin-China 
abounds with safe and commodious 
harbours, which are well laid down 
in Dayot’s charts. In addition to the 
two which have been already noticed, 
Turon Bay, in latitude 16° 4 ' N., may 
be also mentioned. The town is small, 
and of little consideration, excepting 
what it derives from its vicinity to the 
capital, Hewee, in Tonquin. 

Fiffoo, a few miles to the south of 
Turon, and to which you may proceed 
by water (a river leading nearly to 
the place), once was a large city, 
but at this period (1803) was scarcely 
inhabited. Here there are quarries 


* It It not i diiicci of thjt jChityete lango»g«* 
~JSd, ■ ; . : ; 
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of fine marble, which constitute aa « 
article of exportation to China, on 
board the Chinese junks. Gums are also 
produced in this part of the country. 

The gold of Cochin-China is very 
fine. They run it into bars of ten 
tale, at seventeen dollars per tale; 
touch from ninety-seven to ninety- 
nine. The silver they also run into 
bars of fourteen dollars value. At 
the time when we visited the country, 
the exportation of the precious metals 
was strictly prohibited. At Sigon 
they use as currency a metal specie 
called quan, three large parcels of 
which are of the value of a dollar. 

About this period, the King was 
very powerful, having overcome the 


Tonquinese, and maintaining an army 
of 100,000 men, as* also three frigates, 
commanded by Frenchmen, and a 
fleet of war junks, with guns on two 
decks. He had moreover a large 
foundry at Hewee, where he cast his 
own guns. Report says that the 
King, at an earlier period of his reign, 
had been forced to take refuge in Pulo 
Candorc for some time ; and that he 
obtained his re-establishment through 
the assistance of the Portuguese. 

The duty levied upon trading ves- 
sels is charged by measurement, and 
is very heavy. In order to obtain the 
good-will of this people, one ship 
ought to be laden with presents and 
another with merchandize. 


EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH FROM SIAM IN 1688. 

{Being the substance of several Letters written in Oct . 1688 and Feb. 1689, from Siam, 
and the coast of Coromandel ; and published in London in the year 1 690.) 


By the various relations, embassies, and 
voyages of Siam that have been published 
within these last four years, the world has 
been sufficiently informed of the intrigues 
of the Jesuits in that kingdom, which was 
begun and managed by the means of a 
certain Greek Christian, called Constantin 
Faulcon, whom the French have qualified 
with the title and dignity of “ his Excel- 
lency my Lord Constance.** He was bom 
in Ccphalonia, a Greek island belonging 
to the Venetians, of a noble Venetian, and 
of a young lady of the ancientcst family 
of the country ; and about the year 1660, 
being but ten years of age, he had sense and 
understanding enough to discern the ill 
condition ^that his parents* negligence and 
ill management had brought their domes- 
tic affairs into, which put him upon the 
resolution of seeking his fortune abroad, 
since he could not maintain it according 
to his quality at home. The first adven- 
ture he. made was into England, where he 
lived some years, and then went into the 
East-Indies, and was employed by some 
English merchants as their factor at Siam. 
He continued some time in that service, 


of doing business, brought him into the 
management of public affairs under him : 
by which means he came to be not only 
acceptable, but very necessary to the King 
in the dispatch of several important mat- 
ters. The advantage of liis European 
education, and the great knowledge he 
had acquired in trade and commerce, both 
there and in the Indies, making him very 
considerable, helped to insinuate him so 
far into the favour and good opinion of 
the King of Siam, that, at last, after the 
death of the Barcalon, he was advanced to 
be one of bis chief ministers, especially for 
the management of foreign affairs. 

The intrigue was catried on at court, 
under the plausible pretext of freeing the 
Gulf of Siam from the Dutch yoke, who 
having Malacca, a strong fort at the entry 
of it, in their hands, had imposed a toll 
and duty on all the Indian ships that traded 
or came into that bay ; but the true design 
that (as was believed) lay at the bottom 
was, first, to bring the kingdom under the 
French domination, and then to change 
the established religion of the country; 
towards the attainment of whieb ends, 
said Greek had so far prevailed on the 


mdhad the good fortune to be known to 
minister of state, who in that 
cotip try is called Barcefcn, who finding 
diligent, laborious, end capable 


King, who had no sons of his. own to 
succeed him, but two brathefli; a« to get 
him to adopt a young nobleman tbit had 

"3N 2 
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vj^ii ; bred up in that Oinstlan religion, ♦ 
the£t t!ie Jesuits teachend propagate in the 
Indies, 'to be his heir and successor. It 
was under this successor that the con- 
spiracywas to take effect. 

The French were already become mas- 
ters, and , in possession of the two chief 
places that open a passage into that king- 
dom; the one is called Bancock, which 
is a great. and strong fortress on the mouth 
of the river of Siam; Margen is the other 
place, situated on the frontiers ; and as if 
this had not been enough to please and 
oblige them, the king allowed them to 
have a command in the guards about his 
own person v v 

It was with much impatience and re- 
sentment that the officers of state, and the 
great men of the kingdom suffered those 
pernicious intrigues to be carried on. 
They could not but well observe, that 
those great French squadrons, so filled 
with numbers of men, and so plentifully 
provided with ammunition, and all war- 
like preparations, aimed at something else, 
besides the securing of the trade and com- 
merce of the French company of mer- 
chants, all whose stock was not of that im- 
portance, as to occasion the charges and 
necessary expense of one of those squa- 
drons; neither were they so silly, or un- 
acquainted with the affairs abroad, as to 
'believe that those mighty and rich presents 
that came so frequently from France, were 
sent for no other end, than to make and 
preserve a strict friendship and amity be- 
twixt the kings of both nations. They 
could not, without some indignation, bear 
the specious discourses of the Jesuits, who 
would persuade those Oriental people, 
that all the pains they took, the fatigues 
and dangers they had endured in coming 
so far to live amongst them, proceeded 
from no other principle, but the strong de- 
sire they had of doing them good*, which 
was pretended to be the motive that In- 
duced them to come and exercise amongst 
them those arts and sciences that arc best 
understood and practised in Europe, such 
as physic, surgery, astronomy, and the 
mathematics, by the means whereof they 
hoped to . render ; them capable of being 
taught m Heaven* 

Oh they saw that those 

ipissionh^rliad fallen upon the same trea- 
cherous and intriguing . methods to oyer- 

■ tb fy -hadih^ 


merly practised in Japan, where they 
.made it more their business to subject that 
kingdom to the Spanish domination, (which 
was then the most potent, and furthest ex- 
tended in the world) than to bring it un- 
der the obedience of Jesus Christ liis laws. 
Notwithstanding that the doctrine of the 
Gospel had made so great a progress in 
that vast empire, that some princes of the 
blood, several of the chief nobility, and 
some hundreds of thousands of the peo- 
ple had declared for the Christian reli- 
gion, and enrolled themselves amongst 
the professors of it. 

These were the reflections that the-gran- 
dees of Siam entertained themselves with 
on this occasion, but they w'ere willing to 
stay till the death of the king, before they 
. attempted the shaking off this foreign 
yoke. 

In the month of May 1688 , the king 
happened to fall sick at his royal palace 
at Louvo ; . the report whereof was no 
sooner spread abroad, than the conspiracy 
broke fut, which was contrived by one of 
the chief ministers of state, Pitrachard by 
name ;-,t who, besides his quality of great 
mandarin, was governor of the palaces of 
Siam And Louvo, and dignified with the 
honourable title of Opra, which is one of 
the most illustrious and distinguishing 
marks of honour that one is capable of in 
Siam. The discovery of this plot, the 
progress it made, and the consequences of 
it, being the substance of several letters 
writ from Siam in October 1688 , are as 
follow : 

“ On the 26 th of May, at night, Opra 
Pitrachard caused a great many troops to 
enter the castle of Louvo, whereby lie 
made himself presently master of the per- 
son of the king, seized his adopted son, 
and his two brothers, giving it out, 
and making every one of them in par- 
ticular believe, it was to secure the king's 
life from a desperate conspiracy that lately 
had been discovered against him ; but to 
the three young princes he further said to 
every one of them apart, that the king was 
so. ill that he was. past all hopes of reco- 
very, and that he would make it his busi- 
ness to set the crown on their heads. This 
was done on purpose that they jnigJht let 
him go on, and not interrupt. hinv>i^ibe 
execution of so plausible %, design ; and 
it hod all the succ^s,Jhfit : he C$$)dha ve 
wished or •' 
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Monsieur Constance was no .sooner ac- 
quainted with what had past an'd was a 
carrying on in the castle* but he went im- 
mediately thither, accompanied with a nu- 
merous train of his friends, and particu- 
larly of the French, amongst whorb were 
these officers of note, Messieurs de Beau- 
champ, de Frettevillc, the Chevalier des 
Fourbin, Monsieur Vandrille, and de 
Luisse. As he was entering the castle he 
told those that were posted round about it, 
that he was going to see the king ; but he 
did scarcely come within the gates when 
they seized on him, and on the French 
officers, who were all secured and kept to- 
gether in one of the apartments of the 
palace. 

The next day Opra Fitrachard sent for 
Monsieur Constance to come to him, and 
ordered him to go and tell the French offi- 
cers that there was no design of keeping 
them prisoners ; that what was done was 
occasioned by a most dangerous plot that 
they had lately discovered against the life 
of the king, but that all the parties con- 
cerned in it not being as yet fully known, 
they were under the necessity of securing 
ell persons of note, until a clearer dis- 
covery should be made ; “ and as for you, 
Monsieur Constance,” said he, with a cer- 
tain air of authority, " I charge you that 
you say tliis, and no more to those French 
officers ; and know, that you shall be nar- 
rowly watched and 6verheard.” This com- 
plimental visit was only an artifice that 
OjVa Fitrachard used to moderate the re- 
sentments of the French, and to hinder 
them from taking of measures for their 
common defence and security. Monsieur 
Constance went and delivered the message 
precisely in the terms he was ordered. 

The King of Siam had several troops 
of guards about his person, whereof one 
was made up of Europeans of different 
nations, but especially of the French. The 
Siam’s troop of guards, consisting of 1 50 
men, was commanded by> French officers ; 
these were sent to Thalapson, a house of 
pleasure the king had at some distance 
from Louvo, whither Opra Pitrachard had 
• sent a great body of the forces to encamp, 
and be in readiness as occasion should pre- 
sent. Two days after, the French officers, 
drat had been taken into custody and se- 
cured at Louvo, together with Monsieur 
Cotwianoe, were sent thither abo under a 


When matters had thus far proceeded, 
Opra Pitrachard sent again for Monsieur 
Constance to have him brought "before 
him ; and severely reproached him, charg- 
ing him with treachery and perfidiousness 
against the king and government of Siam, 
and then caused him to be put to the or- 
dinary and extraordinary torture, to force 
him to discover and declare who were his 
accomplices in the management of the in- 
trigue for making the king a Christian, 
and subjecting the kingdom to the French 
power: and when he had continued him- 
several hours in the torture, he ordered the 
king’s adopted son to be brought to the 
place, and caused his head to be cut off 
immediately, and a string to be run through 
it, and then to be hung about Monsieur 
Constance’s neck, in the manner of Eu- 
ropean cravats. 

This tragedy was acted on the 28th of 
May ; the following 29th and 30th, Mon- 
sieur Constance was again applied to the 
torture, in the cruellest manner that could 
be devised, having the young prince’s head 
always hanging on his breast night and 
day. Thus they continued to torment him 
till the 4tli of June, when he expired under 
the violence of the torture. 

His goods, family, and all his cfFeets 
were also seized every where, and his fa- 
mily carried into prison. Ilis lady, after 
having undergone a severe examination, 
and several interrogatories put to her, 
without declaring or confessing what they 
expected or desired, was at last Applied to 
the torture, which she endured several days 
together ; after which they threw her into 
prison, where she was kept three months 
with iron chains on her hands, and fetters 
on her feet ; at the end whereof they made 
her and all her family slaves, in which, 
disgraceful quality they took off her irons, 
opened the prison doors, and turned her 
out. 

Opra Pitrachard, who had determined 
with himself to set the crown on his own 
head, after he had once dispatched the 
king’s adopted son, and Monsieur Con* 
stance out of the way, began now to con- 
sider how to get rid of the two princes, 
the king’s brothers, that seemed to obstruct 
the execution of his design j arid this was r 
the expedient he made use df to bring it 
abort. He made each of them m parti- 
cular* and severally believe, that what he 
had acted in all this revolution, was in or- 
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der to the bringing and settling them on 
the throne ; but in regard affairs were not 
yet in a peaceable and regular posture, 
there was a necessity for their retiring for 
some time to Thalapson, until he should 
usehis utmost endeavour to appease them. 
These poor unfortunate princes suffered 
themselves easily to be persuaded by the 
magic of those cunning insinuations and 
plausible pretences to go thither ; but they 
never reached it, being murdered in the 
way by a party that was appointed to do 
i that execution. Then they fell upon all 
the most considerable persons that were 
their friends and intimate acquaintance, 
and caused them to be put to death in like 
manner, or imprisoned. 

The next step, that OpTa Pitrachard 
made, was to set himself against the 
Christians, whom lie was resolved to drive 
out of the kingdom ; and to facilitate it 
the more, he commanded that all the Por- 
tuguese Christians should meet together 
and retire into a little island near Siam, 
threatening to put all those to death that 
should attempt to make their escape out 
of it. 

The English had the misfortune also to 
feel the effects of his indignation and rage, 
for they were first plundered of all they ■ 
had, and then thrown into prison. As for 
the French that were at Siam and Louvo, 
he made no open assault upon them at 
first, because their numbers were too con- 
siderable to be treated as the rest were ; 
and besides, he was willing rather to sur- 
prise those that were at Bancock and at 
Morgen, than openly to attack them. The 
most considerable persons of the French 
nation that were at Thalapson, were the 
Chevaliers de Cargis, and de Fretteville, 
Monsieur de Vandrille, Monsieur de Laisse, 
Monsieur Bresley, the engineer, and ano- 
ther engineer ; and it was not possible for 
them to make their escape from Louvo as 
yet; but in conclusion, fearing lest in the 
progress of these tragical revolutions, they 
should meet with the same fate, that the 
other Christians dispersed up and down 
die kingdom, had found ; they made an 
escape, and fled towards Siam, to the quar- 
ters of the French company, and when 
they should: | have the good luck to get 
thither, tbeifpurpose was to have seized on 
some ship" or other to carry them to the 
Branch Garrison at Bancock, where Mon- 
Barges* general of the French 


forces commanded, and to inform him what 
bad past; but. Opra Pitrachard being ad- 
vertised of their* flight early enough to 
prevent wliat might follow upon it, sent 
immediately a detached body of six or 
seven thousand men, armed as if they 
were ready to give battle. These few of- 
ficers, though the bravest and most deter- 
mined men of their nation, were much 
surprised to see so early in the morning, 
and within two leagues of Siam, so great 
a detachment of the army before and be- 
hind them, to hinder their getting into the 
town ; and making a virtue of necessity, 
they put themselves into a posture of de- 
fence, resolving to sell their lives at as 
dear a rate as they could ; but some Man- 
darins coming up to them, told them they 
were in no danger, in regard they assured 
them they were come, not only to do them 
no harm themselves, but to prevent their 
receiving any from others, and their busi- 
ness was to bring them back to Louvo, as 
the king; had expressly commanded them. 
The French gentlemen were soon over- 
come by the power of so fine and obliging 
expressions, and presently surrendered 
themselves into their hands; for to do 
otherwise was not possible for them, there 
being no proportion betwixt the fewness of 
their number, and so great a body as they 
had to dispute with. And the truth on’t 
is, they were treated the first day with 
kindness and civility enough ; but it was 
not so tiie next, for they stripped them of 
all, anil tied them to horse-tails ; in wfiich 
miserable condition they forced them to 
march, and in great ceremony brought 
them back to Louvo, treating them most 
outrageously all along as they went ; in 
so much that Monsieur Bresle^, the engi- 
neer, died soon after; and the rest had 
much ado to outlive the miseries and in- 
dignities they suffered. They no sooner 
arrived at Louvo, but they were chained 
twb and two together, by the neck, and so 
thrown into prison ; all their domestics 
were treated in like manner, as well as 
all the other French that staid at Louvo. 

All this was contrived and executed 
with that diligence and secrecy, that may 
seem very surprising and unaccountable to 
those that hear it: for the French that 
were at Bancock and Morgen had npt the 
least knowledge , of what bad been done in 
the two cities of&am and Louvo, whkh 
was like te have lost them all, . *v 
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Opra Pitrachard having now taken his 
measures, and determined to destroy the 
French onie .way or other, and since he 
would not venture upon the .doing of it 
by open force, was resolved to try what 
cunning and surprise could do. Where- 
fore he sent one Manpai, who had been 
the year before in France, in quality of 
first ambassador ; and since his return was 
honoured with the title of Barcalon, or 
chief minister of state, to Hancock, to 
persuade Monsieur des Farges, general of 
the French, to come to him, and to tell 
him that it was the king's express pleasure 
that he should immediately come and con- 
fer with him about some affairs of the last 
importance, and make what haste lie pos- 
sibly could to be at Louvo. 

The general that was altogether igno- 
rant of what had been done in all this 
great and sudden revolution, and suspect- 
ing no fraud, believed very readily what 
the Barcalon had told him, and that the 
king had sent for him, as on other occa- 
sions he had often done before; set out 
from Bancock the 7th of June, and went 
by water; but he had hardly gone two 
leagues from the place, when lie perceived 
that some extraordinary business was in 
agitation, and apprehended there might be 
some design of* putting some indignity 
upon him : for he could not imagine why 
he was surrounded with such a great num- 
ber of barges and galleys, armed with 
stones and field-pieces, that perpetually 
accompanied him till he came to Siam ; 
where he no sooner arrived, but lie was 
immediately taken out, and put into a pa- 
lanquin or close litter, and carried to 
Louvo, being guarded by several troops of 
armed men ; all this still increased his as- 
tonishment, and the more, because be was 
not wont to be hurried nor conducted in so 
military a manner, when the king wanted 
him, or ordered him to come to him ; but 
he had always the privilege of going with 
great freedom, and less attended. 

When he came to Louvo, he was straight 
led to the king's palace, without allowing 
him the liberty of going first to the Jesuits' 
house to repose and refresh himself, as he 
desired, though his intention was rather to 
be somewhat informed, and know the pos- 
ture of present affairs, which he thought 
were much altered. Xhe same day of his 
Arrival he received several visits from the 
Mandarins ; arid after supper he had one 


from Opra Pitrachard, with whom he dis- 
coursed some time ; and, amongst other 
things, the Opra told him, with an un- 
usual air of pride and haughtiness, “ That 
the king had caused Monsieur Constance 
to be put to death for many heinous crimes 
and faults lie hod been found guilty of, in 
the management of those employments he 
was entrusted with ; and that the king 
would give him his place, knowing him to 
he a mail of great integrity, faithfulness, 
and good understanding in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and one in whom lie reposed 
great confidence and trust." He further 
told him, “ that the king was engaged in 
a war against the Cochin-cliinois, and tha 
people of Laos ; that there was a necessity 
of sending for all the French forces to 
join in a body, and march against tho 
enemy, to hinder the invasion that the 
kingdom was threatened with; and that 
he had also writ to Monsieur Bruham f 
governor of Morgen, to the same purpose, 
to hasten to Louvo, with all his troops." 
Monsieur des Farges saw plainly now 
that these proposals were nothing but a 
mere contrivance, and like so many snares 
that they had laid to catch him ; which he 
was fully convinced of in a very little time 
afterwards, as well by the distinct infor- 
mation he received from several of his 
friends, that by Opra Pitrachard 's express 
order, had leave to make him a visit, as by 
letters that came to him from his officers ; 
and began now to consider with himself, 
what he must do to get out of the danger 
that his good-nature and fidelity to the 
king had so unluckily brought him into ; 
and the best expedient he could think of, 
was to send this answer to Opra Pitra- 
cliard. u r Ihat the King of France, his 
master, had sent him to serve the king of 
Siam, and that he was now ready to obey 
his commands; but that he thought it 
highly necessary to go himself in person 
to Bancock, to bring the soldiers with him, 
in regard that the officers that commanded 
in his absence, would not quit the fortress 
upon a bare letter." This seemed so rea- 
sonable and to carry so much probability 
with it, that he presently obtained leave to 
return to the fort, but on condition to leave 
bis two sons that came along with him, as 
hostages for the performance of bis pro- 
mise. But before he left Louvo, he was* 
much pressed by the Opra to write to 
Monsieur de Brubam j and fain would be 
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have bfeen. excised fr<>itt coroplying with 
lilm in It -. and told him* “ ..that unless he 
sent an obiter of his own to carry the let- 
ter, it would signify nothing* nor be re- 
garded. v. But it was to no purpose to in- 
sist, on such a condition, for it was posi- 
tively denied him, and yet write he must, 
being,. under an unavoidable necessity of 
doing it ; yet in writing he did so disguise 
his hand and stile, by chusing such extra- 
vagant terms and unusual expressions, as 
that Monsieur Bruliam might know, in 
case the letter came to his hands, there 
was some further mystery .in it, and that 
he was not to give credit to it; and, by 
goiod providence, it fell, out just as he 
could have wished, the letter being re- 
ceived and understood in the sense it was 
designed. 

Monsieur des Farges returned no sooner 
to Bancock, but he abandoned the little 
fort, and drew off all the French into the 
great fort, not having men enough to hold 
out in both places. All the houses that 
were near to it, he caused to be pillaged 
and then burnt ; and all the cannon that 
he could not carry away or use, to be 
nailed or broken. And because he hnd 
not time enough to demolish or raze the 
fort, by reason of the great number of 
forces that Opra Pitrachard sent after him, 
and followed him to take possession of the 
place, he did what was possible to ruin it 
all to pieces with his cannon. 

Opra Pitrachard, perceiving by this that 
M'onsieur des Farges had discovered his 
rebellious designs and practices, and that 
there were no prospect or hopes of his 
return with his soldiers to Siam, sent 
down an army of about three score thousand 
men, made up of Mahommetans, Chineses, 
and Malayans, against the fort of Ban- 
cock, to besiege die French in it, with or- 
ders to cut all their throats ; but such was r 
the resolution and bravery wherewithal 
they defended themselves, that , this open 
investing and attacking of them, proved 
Ult unsuccessful as the artifices that were 
used to trepan them to come to Siam were 
ineffectual ; for when so vast an army had 
endeavoured all they could, during two 
months ^lO^ijdege, by frequent attacks 
and their entry into, the 

pjape, hid always beat off with 
great lefts by the handful of French' who 
in ail a6ove three hundrid, he 


SjsW himself obliged, at .last, to send to the 
general and ask conditions of peace. 

During this siege, all the French who 
were at Siam and Loitvo were made close 
prisoners, and treated with the greatest 
extremity of rigour and severity, without 
consideration of quality or age. Nor could 
the Bishop of Metellopolis, who had lived 
long amongst them, and was the apostolic 
vicar in the greatest part of the East-In- 
dies, be exempted from his share of the 
common calamity that fell upon his pro- 
fession and countrymen ; for when Opra 
Pitrachard saw lie could not. recover Ban- 
cock out of the hands of the French by 
force, lie caused the old bishop to be sent 
for, and conducted to the fort, and there to 
be stripped and tied - to a gibbet, with a 
halter about his neck, and fastened at the 
place wltere the French cannon were most 
levelled, and did most execution, hoping 
that the sight of so moving a spectacle, 
and the consideration they had of the per- 
son of their bishop, should prevail with 
them to moderate die fury of tlieif guns, 
intermit their firing, and hearken to a 
treaty of peace. 

All tile French jesuits and missionary 
.priests that were anywhere in die king- 
dom, were seized, and carried prisoners to 
Louvo, being accused of sedition and 
treason against the government ; all their 
goods, furniture, and effects, were likewise 
seized and confiscated. 

All diis could not be acted without 
coming to the knowledge of Monsieur de 
Bruliam, governor of Morgen. Having now 
been fully informed from several hands of 
what liad past both at Louvo and Siam, he 
began to consider how to extricate himself 
out of the great and imminent danger he 
was every where surrounded with ; for lie 
had but fifty-two soldiers, three captains, 
three lieutenants, and three ensigns in all, 
to guard a large fortress that was open on 
all sides. The best tiling he could think 
of in that extremity, was to seize a small 
frigate of twenty-six guns, ..belonging to 
the king of Siam, to save himself and his 
men upon, when he should be driven to his 
iaA shifts: this he happily executed to- 
wards the end of June* and it . was of great 
use to him in the conclusion of file : 
for when he had been besieged anddosely * 
attacked forserenteendays •J;ogether,:' : ;by;_ 
an etrtay at Wmfc ; 
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ing them often, and as often repulsed; to embark ony and transport them out of 
and wanting water and other necessary the king of Siam*s dominions;’* 


provisions, without any possible hopes of 
being relieved or refreshed, he was con- 
strained, at last, to abandon the place, and 
carry all his men, and what conveniently 
else he could, on board die frigate, and so 
got safe off. 

On the 25th of July the Bishop of 
Metellopolis, being released out of the mi- 
serable and dangerous circumstances he 
was put into, before Hancock, was sent into 
die place to obtain a commission and full 
power from the general, Monsieur des 
Forges, to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
such persons as Opra Pitrachard should 
appoint for that purpose $ which was soon 
granted him, and next day he returned to 
Siam to conclude it. 

A little time after, news was brought 
that the king of Siam was dead, without 
telling either die day or manner of his 
death ; whereupon Opra Pitrachard began 
to prepare for his coronation ; and about 
five days after he set out from Louvo in 
great state and magnificence, and came to 
Siam, where he had himself crowned king 
without any dispute or opposition, about 
the beginning of August 1688. 

September SO. News was brought that 
a peace was concluded and signed betwixt 
the new king and the French, on tlie fol- 
lowing conditions : 

“ That the French should surrender the 
fort of Bancock. 

“ That all die French should have leave 
to depart the kingdom. 

“ That diey should have two frigates 
belonging to the French Company ; a ship 
of die French king’s called the Aurifiame, 
and a fourdi of 74 guns, that the king of 
Siam was to give to Monsieur desfcForgcs 


This is the substance of what is con-, 
tained in the several letters dated from 
Siam, October last was twelvemonth ; and 
by the relation we have, by advice from the 
coast of Coromandel of die 20th of Fe- 
bruary last, we are farther informed, that 
Monsieur des Farges was arrived mi that 
coast with the four ships, having all die 
French, as well secular and military as 
the ecclesiastics, on board diem* that were 
any where to be heard of or known to ble in 
die kingdom of Siam ; and that the king 
hod published a declaration, severely pro- 
hibiting any French to stay in the king- 
dom, and direatening that If any one of 
them should be found to stay behind, they 
should be immediately, upon discovery put 
to death; and all the Europeans that 
should harbour or conceal them, should be 
treated with the same rigour. 

Other letters do further add, that Mon- 
sieur des Farges had, before his departure 
from Bancock, delivered up into the hands 
of the present king of Siam, the unfortu- 
nate widow of Monsieur Constance, upon 
a fancy that the Jesuits had put into his 
head that she being a Christian, and ex- 
tremely beloved by the king’s son, will 
marry him, and contribute her endeavours 
to make him a Christian ; with which plau- 
sible imaginations those good fathers flat- 
ter themselves, andi liopte once more to be 
re-established in that kingdom, with no less 
advantages of power, credit, and fortune, 
than they had before. 

And, that when the treaty was signed 
betwixt tlie king of Siam and the French 
general, all the French and English that 
were made prisoners at Louvo, . were the 
next day after conducted to Siom^ and defe- 
at liberty. ■' 


NAUTICAL NOTICE. 

Extract of a falter from kimt., T* Tanner, situated for ships to sight in pursuing the 
commanding the ftcMralfc. Company's southern passage to the .Arabian Gulf, I 
Qruixer Ahtclojfe* ' 1 ^ '[ •'*.* ... have^ thought it my duty tojsp^jjpip a Few 

remarks upon it for the of 

future* navigators. .. .... 

. Dennis Island. 

49>>& ond>n.55p 

ly ( thfei : position assigned'- to ' Sr by jw 

Js about two ,nule* apd^jmjgpr 
three miles in extent north and southr* 
Vox.. XIII. < & Q . 


July ,28th.--' Saw the Mahi or Seychelle 
A rch^ago» an4 tfio Island Dennis. fa 
paasiug close to tide* inland, we shoi^ «*dr 
detaly and unexpectedly 3 

No. 77. ■ 
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with several thatched habitations on its the shore ; on which there are seven, six, 
northern side ; it is very low, covered with and five fathoms (and probably , less in 
trees, and may be seen from a ship’s deck some places); this should of course be 
about four leagues ; it is situated near the avoided in passing. 

north-eastern edge of the great bank of I n approaching it from the S.E. the 
soundings which bound the Malic Archi- soundings at three and four leagues dis- 
pelago ; it is very convenient tor a ship to tancc are from* twenty -live* to thirty fa- 
make, in pursuing the southern passage to thorns sand, coral, ami shells ; uiul when 
the Arabian Gulf, and there is no danger in the island bears from S. W. to South, you 
steering for it in the night time, as the are then off the spit projecting from its 
lead will give'timdy warning of your ap- northern extreme. Should a ship sud- 
proach towards it in any direction. denly shoal under ten fathoms in passing. 

Off its southern end a reef appeared to she should at once ; haul sharp round off 
project nearly a mile, with discoloured shore to the northward, or north-eastward, 
water beyond it. From ten fathoms the soundings gradually 

On the northern side there is a spit, with deepen as you stand to the N. W., and you 
an extensive bank of coral soundings, slope off the bank to forty fathoms as you 
stretching to the northward and westward, i ose sight of the island from the deck, 
to the distance of nearly three miles from 


ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF AFRICA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir: — I enclose the copy of an Address also, n& essential to this object, to watch 
to the Friends of Africa, and am desired most carefully over the conduct of those 
to request the favour of its insertion in who might attempt to evade the Abolition 
your valuable magazine. Laws. 

I am, Sir, “ Great Britain had the less difficulty in 

Your most obedient servant, effecting the abolition of this traffic, by 

for the Secretary, reason of the liberty of her press, and the 

Kohkkt Stokes. nature of her Government, which render- 

African Institution Office, ed it comparatively easy to convey the 

Eludger Street, Whitehall , necessary information respecting the real 

1 6th April 1822. character of this trade to all classes of 

M Fifteen years have elapsed since Great society. But the case is very different in 

Britain, by an Act of the Legislature, many of the nations of the Continent, In 
prohibited its subjects, under heavy penal - few, perhaps in none of them, do the 
tics, from taking any part in that trade same facilities to the diffusion of know- 
which lias since been described, by the ledge, and the fonning of societies for 
unanimous voice of the great powers of the objects of benevolence, exist ; and 
Europe, assembled in Congress at Vienna* consequently very erroneous ideas prevail 
as * a scourge which has long desolated abroad on the subject of the African 
Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted Slave Trade. 

humanity ;* and it is now classed by the u The information received from time to 
British Parliament amongst the foulest time, by the African Institution, of the 
crimes. Soon after the passing of that horrid crimes petpetrated in Africa and on 
Act, a considerable number of those the high seas, by miscreants who make it 
who had strenuously exerted themselves, their business to buy and sell their fellow*- 
through a long series of years, to expose creatures, and of the alarming increase of 
the enornrties inseparable from this hor- this abominable traffic under the flags of 
rid procure the co-operation France, Spain, Portugal, and the Nether- 

of ^^^M^^O^humanity in iS aboli- lands, is of such, a nature, as %? render . it 
lion, u^mselves into a’ Society, the 4bty . of the Institution to give the 

r; iinder the name of Ihc African Institu- utmost publicity to the Fa$s wliidh are con- 
with a yfjsrW not only tb proniote the stantly commg-tb'& 
civilization of much-injuredAfrlca, but call tbs attention of the Brit&h rtatibty :hi 
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a very peculiar manner, to the enormities 
now practised upon the persons of the 
helpless children of Africa; enormities 
never exceeded in the annals of oppression 
and cruelty. At the present moment vast 
numbers of innocent men, women, and 
children, are languishing in the hands of 
their tormentors ; many are suffering a 
most cruel and lingering death, by suffoca- 
tion in the holds of slave-ships ; thousands 
are on their way to interminable slavery, 
to which they will infallibly be consigned, 
unless previously released by death, or 
rescued by the intervention of some mer- 
ciful hand, from those dealers in human 
blood, whom the American Government 
has declared to be pirates, and who, in- 
stead of being protected ami sheltered, 
ouglit to be branded by every civilized 
state, as enemies to the human race. 

u The Africau Institution is persuaded, 
that in France, now most deeply impli- 
cated in this cruel traffic, as well as in (he 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain, the 
public at large are not yet informed of the 
real nature and vast extent of the crimes 
daily and hourly perpetrated by the sub- 
jects of tlieir respective countries, who are 
engaged in the African slave trade. The 
Directors have therefore determined, if 
furnished with the means, to publish in 
various languages the facts which are 


almost daily communicated to them, in 
the firm conviction that, when these facts 
shall be generally known, ilic wise and 
the good of all nations will rise up, and, 
with the voice as of one man, solicit their 
respective Governments to abolish a traffic, 
marked in every stage with blood, dis- 
graceful to every nation that does not use 
the greatest exertions for its utter extinc- 
tion, and a standing reproach to the 
Christian name. 

; The African Institution, therefore 
invites the friends of humanity and reli- 
gion lo its Sixteenth Auni\ersary Meet- 
ing, to be hoUlcn at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, on Friday, the 10th May next ; at 
which meeting his Iloyal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester will take tlu* Chair. 
It is intended, on that, occasion, to bring 
forward certain resolutions, which will 
doubtless be supported by several of those 
Members of Parliament who have so fre- 
quently distinguished themselves by plead- 
ing for Africa in the great, council of the 
nation. 

" I3y order of the Hoard, 

“ Thomas Hariusov, Sec. A. I.” 

“ Tickets of admission for gentlemen 
and ladies may he had by application at the 
office of the Institution, No. i$, Fludycv 
Street, W estininstor. ’ ’ 
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Rudiments of Bengali Grammar , by 
Graves Cliamncy Haughton , M.A ., 
and Professor of Sanscrit and Ben - 
gali in the Hon . East- India Com- 
pany's College . Lbndon. 1 vol.4to. 
Whatever may have been the ori- 
ginal motives of Europeans for seek- 
ing to establish themselves in India, 
the success of the British in that quar- 
ter has not only produced benefit to 
the natives, as well as to the adven- 
turers, but it has served directly to 
gain us an intimate acquaintance with 
many nations of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, Which otherwise we could at 
best have but very imperfectly and 
superficially known. 


Our intercourse, too, with the na- 
tives of India, has made it expedient, 
or rather necessary for us to learn the 
various dialects in use among them • 
and, though most of these dialects 
are principally derived from one com- 
mon source, the Sanscrit; yet, like 
the Italian, French, Spanish, &c. of 
Europe, which may, in a great mea- 
sure* be retraced to the Latin, they 
have departed too far from their ori- 
ginal, and have acquired too many 
peculiarities of their ownj. to 'be un- 
derstood aright by fbrdgne^ iyhhout 
an investigation and study of each 
dialect as a distinct language. . ' 

To recommend, and to facilitate 

3 0 2 
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to Europeans, the acquisition of the 
most important languages of India, 
'mntih was done during the enlightened 
and liberal government of Mr. Hast* 
ings, 'A perfect knowledge of Sans- 
crit was then found to be attainable 
by our countrymen ; and the two most 
interesting modern dialects of India, 
namely, the Bengdli and Hindustani, 
began to be examined and described. 
Since that period, the. foundation of a 
College at Calcutta has served much 
to extend our acquaintance with the 
languages of India: and the subse- 
quent establishment of the East-India 
College in this country will, doubt- 
less, through the able Professors ap- 
pointed to instruct in the various dia- 


wisely or not may perhaps be ques- 
tioned— as to continue the use of the 
very means they had adopted to per- 
petuate their own peculiar domina- 
tion ; and the Persian language, used 
by the Moghuls, still prevails in the ju- 
dicial courts of Bengal, though wholly 
unknown to the great mass of the na- 
tives, for whose protection the courts 
are instituted, and entirely foreign to 
those by whom the government and 
laws are at present administered. 
This seems to be an inconsistency, 
which may one day attract notice. If 
unity of language shall be thought 
conducive to the consolidation of em- 
pire, then it may be judged expedient 
to recommend our own as much as 


lects of India, be in like manner emi- 
nently conducive to the diffusion of 
oriental literature. 

Amongst other works of merit, which 
have already issued from the establish- 
ment last mentioned, is the one now 
before us. This the author was led 
to compose, w as the grammar com- 
piled and printed in Bengal by Dr. 
Carey was no longer to be procured 
in this country.” Hence, we infer 
that, without Mr. Professor I laugh- 
ton's timely and judicious attention 
to the matter, the Students intended 
for the Company’s Service in Bengal 
would have found it impracticable to 
obtain in England any fit elementary 
work on the language of a most im- 
portant people, whom they are de- 
signed to govern. It is true, that in 
the courts of justice of Bengal, neither 
the language of the people governed 
nor of those who govern is made use 
of. The Mahometans, who preceded 
u* in the sovereignty of India, like 
the ancient Romans, sought to intro- 


possible 1 to the notice of the people of 
India, by substituting it in the first 
place foar the Persian : and, if it shall 
be thought right to make the trans- 
actions of the courts of law publick, 
and generally known to the natives, in 
such case the Bengali, by reason of 
its near affinity to the Sanscrit, and 
capability of admitting technical terms, 
at once unaltered from that original 
source of Hindi speech, seems better 
adapted than the Hindtist&nf, or any 
other modern dialect, to be the com- 
mon language of the courts of justice 
in India. 

Considering the Bengali, however, 
in its present use merely, it is the 
only tongue known to the great body 
of a large nation, from which we have 
gained more in our transactions with 
India than from any other people of 
that extensive region. The natives of 
Bengal are themselves as distinguished 
for their industry, as their land is for 
its richness and valuable productions. 
By acquiring possession of this coun- 


dttce their own language to the peo- 
ple they had subdued ; and all affairs 
of stdte, as well as the processes of 
thfc law, were conducted by 

, sway of those 

the track they had formed-r-whether 


try, the dominion of the Company 
obtaiued a sure foundation in India; 
and the seat of its government was 
wisely established in BjengaJ. Many 
of the servants of the Company can- 
not* therefore# fail o£ having ftequent 
occasion to communicate with the 
natives of thgs important : cqj#try in 
the dialect peculiar to it ; which, con* 
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sequently, becomes an object well de- 
serving the attention of those who 
expect to act in any line of duty there. 

In its own structure the Bengali is, 
perhaps, the most simple and easy of 
all languages yet known to Europeans. 
The declension of substantives is easy 
and regular: adjectives have no va- 
riation lor number and case: in the 
verb, there is but one conjugation, 
which is itself truly regular ; and, from 
the manner of forming the compound 
tenses by means of auxiliary verbs, 
comprehended almost at the first read- 
ing without difficulty. The syntax, too, 
is alike simple and easy with the in- 
flections. The great difficulty to a 
learner, who is not acquainted with 
the Sanscrit, will be occasioned by 
the unlimited admission of pure San- 
scrit words, both simple and com- 
pound, of many different forms : and 
the author of the “ Rudiments” be- 
fore us has very essentially improved 
oil what had been before done to elu- 
cidate the Bengali, by explaining in a 
very concise manner the method of 
joining together Sanscrit words — of 
forming compounds in that language — 
and of obtaining, from the root or from 
other words, derivatives of various 
meanings. Without some information 
on these subjects, the Bengali Student 
must be frequently at a loss to disco- 
ver the sense of such words as above 
described, however well versed lie 
may be in the etymology and construc- 
tion of the mere Bengali language. 

The use of the inseparable preposi- 
tions, too, is here elucidated in a new, 
but natural way. They define the 
tendency of that motion which the 
verb specifies. Language indicates the 
operations of nature, bs they become 
perceptible to the human senses : and, 
it seems to be by motion only that 
any thing can be perceived. The verb 
may then be considered, in all cases, 
to denote motion: and, this definition, 
of & will, perhaps, bo found more sim- 
ple andeitenientary than even that of 
* act m, % * tripch the corresponding 


words in Sanscrit and Arabic desig- 
nate. 

The forms of the various cases of 
nouns are clearly exhibited, and the 
particular applications of them ex- 
plained. Under the head of adjec- 
tives, is a very useful detail of words 
and terminations, applied to the con- 
struction of epithets ; as, like its pa- 
rent the Sanscrit, this language de- 
lights in compounds. The declension 
of the various pronouns is, also, par- 
ticularized, and the peculiar use of 
each shewn. Throughout the work, 
moreover, fit quotations are adduced, 
on all requisite occasions, to exem- 
plify the rules given. 

It will be observed, in the perusal 
of every part of this work, to be a for- 
tunate circumstance that the compo- 
sition of it fell to the lot of one well 
acquainted with the Sanscrit. The 
Bengali admits so much unadulterated 
of its great original, that a knowledge 
of Sanscrit is indispensable to a full 
development of it. It will be also re- 
marked, that sufficient is given to ex- 
plain in an easy way whatever is need- 
ful for the learner to be informed of, 
relative to the construction of the lan- 
guage : yet, nothing more than what 
is useful and requisite. To the ele- 
gant plates of the Bengali alphabet 
ami compound consonants, hereto- 
fore prepared by Dr. Wilkins for the 
use of the East-India College, another 
is added: and, neither have pains 
been spared to insert in the work 
whateveJPthc science of the author, 
and his experience in teaching, shewed 
to appertain to the subject, nor has 
attention been wanting to the grati- 
fication of the reader in the very im- 
pression of the book, which is remarka- 
bly well executed. 

Enchiridion, or a Hand for f he One - 
handed. By Capt, Geo, Webb Dc- 
renzy , H.M.8 c MRfgt r 
W* think tfcfrfnfc^ 
although not Ori^^,‘j»^v?«ithbut 
impropriety, be noticed in this Jour- 
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nal. It is the wor|i of an officer who 
had the misfortune to lose his right 
arm in the memorable battle of Vit- 
toria, and details a very systematic 
plan, by which the evils of such a se- 
vere calamity may be alleviated. Capt. 
Derenzy is not a theorist only, but a 
practical mechanic; for, with the great- 
est ingenuity, he has brought into per- 
fection and use, all the different contri- 
vances of which he treats in this little 
volume. Each article is exhibited to 
the reader by a well-executed wood- 
cut, and a list of prices is subjoined, 
by which the whole or part may be 
procured, according to the convenience 
of the purchaser. It only remains to 
us to say, that Capt. Derenzy has been 
honoured by the approbation of the 
Society of Arts, in whose next Volume 
of Transactions tills series of ingenious 
contrivances will be fully explained. 
In a word, we earnestly recommend 
this book to the serious attention of 
such of our readers as are suffering 
under the pressure of this heavy af- 
fliction, which the author, with the 
most philanthropic view, has done so 
much to lighten. 

Proceedings of the Agricultural Society , 

established in Sumatra , 1 820. Vol. I. 

Bencoolen. 1821. 

The volume which is now before 
us is one of the earliest productions 
of the Bencoolen press ; and, imper- 
fect as it certainly is, 'in typographical 
neatness and correctness, its contents 
are truly valuable. These cmisist of 
an address by the President, Sir T. S. 
Raffles, on the institution of the Su- 
matra Agricultural Society, and a va- 
riety of reports, from gentlemen hold- 
ing situations in the, colony, relating 
generally to the encouragement of 
agriculture, in such branches as are 
best adapted to the soil and climate of 
the Setdcmo^^f : 

It tp the most cur- 
sory obseMsfl^^ of 

an egrtrifdfam established in 

an Want colony^ in . 


cient, must necessarily embrace a wider 
range of subjects than would be 
thought desirable in a country where 
civilization has made greater progress. 
Accordingly, in this volume we are 
presented with reports on the popula r 
tion of several of the districts under 
the immediate government of Fort 
Marlborough, with observations on 
the origin, character, and pursuits of 
the various tribes and classes of which 
it is composed. These, in every point 
of view, are highly interesting ; but 
as wc have already given; a specimen 
in the miscellaneous department of 
our present number, we shall pass on 
to other topics. 

Mr. Mafsdcn’s History of Sumatra, 
to the excellence of which ample tes- 
timony is : borne by the President of 
this Institution, has rendered it need- 
less to d\*fell, at much length, upon 
the character of the soil near the sea- 
coast. But since the publication of 
that work, discoveries have been made 
of finer districts ; and experiments in 
various branches of culture have been 
tried with such success, even on the 
comparatively poorer tracts, that there 
was not only abundance of information 
to be communicated to the public, but 
there were also the most encouraging 
examples to stimulate the exertions of 
the philanthropist. The institution, 
therefore, of an Agricultural Society, 
and the occasional publication of its 
proceedings, were calculated to excite 
the attention of all classes connected 
with this particular colony, if not to 
influence the future character of the 
whole Indian Archipelago. 

We have frequently had occasion to 
observe, that the Eastern Islands have 
been gradually retrograding in civilized 
life during the last two centuries; and 
that this lamentable fact is chiefly to 
be ascribed to the coercive measures 
adopted by their European visitors. 
We cannot exonerate our own coun- 
trymen from some portion of this 
blame. To them is to be attributed, 
in Sumatra in particular, that system 
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of forced cultivation which lias long 
oppressed the natives, and which has 
been abolished only within the few 
last years, as being no loss adverse to 
the best theories of political economy, 
than- hostile to the principles of justice. 
The evils arising from this system are 
detailed in one of the reports with 
great clearness ; and a melancholy fact, 
of a date ndt very remote, which is 
adduced in the same document, bears 
ample testimony to the justness of the 
statement. 

As connected with the forced cultiva- 
tion of pepper, we ought to notice the un- 
successful attempt made by Mr. Parr to 
introduce the cultivation of coffee on ac- 
count of the Company. It is well known 
that it was extremely obnoxious to the peo- 
ple, and has generally been considered 
as one of the causes which led to his un- 
fortunate death. The true causes of this 
melancholy event perhaps lie deeper than 
in the enforcement of a single order, and 
there are circumstances connected with 
it, so peculiarly illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the people, that we think a clear 
exposition of them at the present period, 
when the feelings it at first excited have 
in a great measure subsided, would pro- 
bably be interesting and valuable. 

There seems no doubt that the whole 
of the chiefs of the country were perfectly 
aware of the attempt to be made on Mr. 
Parr’s life. Meetings were held, and oaths 
administered to tills effect, and every in- 
habitant of the town was apprized of the 
danger. The country was in a state of 
revolt, and the circumstances under which 
the assassination took place, would have 
justified, and seemed to call for more de- 
cisive measures than were used. 

It is worthy of remark, in this place, 
that the cultivation of the very plant, 
the forced introduction of which is 
supposed to have been the immediate 
cause of Mr. Parr’s assassination, re- 
quires no longer the arm of power ; 
coffee plantations are extending in 
every direction ; and not coffee only, 
but the most valuable spices, the 
growth of which is calculated to render 
the settlement of Bencoolen a most 
thriving colony. 

It has hitherto been supposed that 
there Was something so peculiar in the 
climate of the Moluccas, as to render 
those islands the best garden foir' the 


cultivation of nutmegs, and the only 
one for that of cloves. It is probable, 
however, that this opinion originated 
in the interested views of Dutch mo- 
nopolists ; for the nutmegs of Sumatra 
are now proved by no means inferior 
to those of the Moluccas, and clove 
plantations are thriving with the most 
encouraging rapidity. It is only of 
late years that the experiment has been 
tried of cultivating these spices in 
Sumatra, and the history of their in- 
troduction was communicated by Mr. 
Lumsdaine to the Secretary to Go- 
vernment in 1820, in a very interest- 
ing report, which is now published in 
the volume befoire us. Wc shall offer 
no apology for extracting the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

The geographical position of this island, 
its local adaptations, and the genial in- 
fluence of its sky and climate on the vege- 
table kingdom, but, above all, the similarity 
of the latter to that of the Moluccas, in- 
duced a belief that the spice trees would 
thrive as prosperously in these districts 
as in their native clime. Accordingly the 
Deputy Governor and Council of Fort 
Marlborough dispatched, in 1796, a small 
vessel to Amboyna, for the purpose of 
throwing in supplies into that garrison, 
and returning with spice plants ; owing, 
however, to some untoward accident on 
tlic voyage, it was found necessary to hear 
away for Prince of Wales’s Island, where 
the vessel was declared not sea-worthy, 
and thus the object of the mission was 
frustrated. It was nevertheless re-at- 
tempted and accomplished in 1798, by the 
ship Phoenix, which landed 846 nutmeg, 
and 66 clove plants, at Fort Marlborough, 
the whole of the former and two thirds of 
the latter being in a vigorous and healthy 
condition. These were distributed to such 
of the gentlemen of the settlement and 
natives as engaged to take care of them, 
and a few were sent to the out settlements, 
in order, to to ascertain the soil most fa- 
vourable to their culture. A considerable 
share fell to the lot of Mr. Edward Coles, 
by whom they were planted out at Par. 
mattang Ballam in virgin forest land, 
where the most forward of the nutmeg 
trees* blossomed and perfected its fruit 
towards the close of the year i8Q$. Die 
cloves pined and dropped pff in rapid suc- 
cession. Out of tho ' ' four 

only arrived at "jp^r which " 

flowered in 1808, tmi . 

of them did not survive the eighteenth year, 
Numbers" of these trees perished from 
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neglect and improper management, for, 
unfortunately, Mr. Jones, Commercial Re- 
sident at Amboyna, stated in his letter to 
this Government, under date the 5th June 
1798, that the spice trees required little 
or no care in their cultivation. 

Notwithstanding the indifferent suc- 
cess attending the first essay from the loss 
of numbers of the plants, tlic general re- 
sult was satisfactory, and inspired a belief 
that tliese valuable exotics might by per- 
severance and increased attention become 
naturalized to tlic soil. An opportunity 
of putting this to the test of further ex- 
periment accordingly presented itself in 
1808, in which year the late Mr. William 
Roxburgh reached the settlement, with 
a supply of upwards of 22,000 vigorous 
nutmeg plants, and between 6 and 7,000 
clove plants from Amboyna, which were 
put under charge of the late Mr. Cliarles 
Campbell for general distribution ; but 
the applications for plants were so urgent 
that they greatly overbalanced tlic stock 
imported. 

The success with which these spices 
are noiv cultivated, in this rising settle- 
ment is so great, that the Dutch, as we 
are credibly informed, have become ex- 
tremely jealous ; and would scarcely 
hesitate to purchase at any price the 
cession of the colony. The following 
extract from another report is very 
encouraging. 

The island of Sumatra is indebted to 
the Company for this benefit, and for the 
means it has afforded of putting a stop 
for ever to the imposition which lias for 
centuries been practised on the world, by 
the monopoly of these articles at the Mo- 
luccas. The establishment of this cul- 
tivation, and the export it affords, have 
giyen an interest and value to the port 
of Bencoolen, which nothing else, per- 
haps, could have conferred on it. It 
has been left to individual capital and 
enterprize and neither have been wanting 
to- place it on a respectable footing, and to 
secure it from failure. It now, in fact, 
constitutes almost the only valuable and 
permanent property in the place. It is 
principally in the hands of Europeans, 
but natives, Bengalees, and Chinese, par- * 
ticipate to a considerable extent. 

If we arc Banguine in oiur expecta- 


conclusion. We know that the sys- 
tem of government which formerly 
prevailed, to say the least, was most 
erroneous ; and that its actual con- 
sequences are as apparent, when ex- 
amined in detail as when viewed on 
the wider scope of gradual and uni- 
versal depression. We know also 
that this system has lately been aban- 
doned, and that the prosjfhct on every 
side bears ample testimony that the 
hand of industry is now actively em- 
ployed, where idleness and its con- 
comitant vices were formerly the ruling 
agents. Labourers can be obtained 
without slavery, and the markets of 
India and China are open to the native 
traders, when those of Europe and Ame- 
rica arc inaccessible from their distance?. 

In addition to these advantages, the 
expense of maintaining our settlement 
in Bencoolen has lately been diminish- 
ing; and we are also happy to ob- 
serve, that a friendly and conciliating 
conduct is now evinced on the part 
of our Dutch neighbours, as well as by 
ourselves, which gives us reason to 
hope that former discussions will short- 
ly be forgotten. — In a word, popula- 
tion and capital seem all that are now 
required to render our settlements, 
under the government of Sir T. S. 
Raffles, the most flourishing colonies 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

We conclude by soliciting the atten- 
tion of our readers to the following 
interesting notice. 

Proposed contents of Vol. II. of the Ma- 
layan Miscellanies , to he published in 
llencQulen . 

Tin's volume is intended to contain an 
Account of the several Journies undertaken 
into the Interior of Sumatra, with a par- 
ticular Description of the Lake of Ranow, 
inland of Croce; the' Country and People 
of PaKsummah, and the Ascent of Gun on g 
Dempo ; tlic Lake of Korinchi, amd die 
countries near the sources of the Jamhi 


tions as to the rapid advancement 
©fern? the Indian Archi- 

pelag0i-in: agricultural pursuits, in 
commercial enterprize, and in every 
art to improve or em- 

bellish life, we ebiiceive that we have 
ample grounds for arriving at such 


River; the Origin and Progress of the 
Padries in the Northern Provinces of Su- 
matra ; some Interesting Details respect- 
ing Nias and the Poggy Islands ; seve- 
ral Papers on Natural History ; an 
Account of the Progress of the Native 
Schools; arid many other Papers, which 
from ;Uteir originality and importance 
cannot fail to interest. 
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FORMATION or AN ASIATIC MUSEUM AT 
ST. FETEIISBUKGH. 

His Excellency the President of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peters- 
burgh lias ordered all the researches and 
resources of Eastern learning, that can be 
obtained, to be collected together, and 
placed in one of the rooms of the Aca- 
demical Museum. He has by these means 
formed an Asiatic Museum, which has 
been enriched by imperial liberality with a 
new collection of Oriental MSS., and, in 
other branches, by presents from indivi- 
duals, forming now one of the most use- 
ful and remarkable collections in the 
Academical Museum. It has been ar- 
ranged in three newly-erected rooms, and 
contains : — 

I. Oriental monuments and antiquities: 
1 . A large collection of Mohammedan coins, 
divided into 2 8 classes ; a complete cata- 
logue of which is now in the press, and 
of which a particular account will shortly 
be given. 2, A collection of other Orien- 
tal coins, such as Chinese, Japanese, He- 
brew, Sassanide, and Indian. 3. Other 
Oriental Antiquities, as stones (bricks), 
with Persepoli tan inscriptions; vessels with 
Arabic inscriptions. 

II. A very fine collection of Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish MSS., arranged ac- 
cording to their different departments and 
languages : as poems ; grammars ; mathe- 
matical, historical, philosophical, physical, 
and theological MSS. 

III. A rich collection of Chinese, Man- 
shurian, and Japanese MSS., likewise 
arranged according to languages and sub- 
jects ; to which are added Chinese sketches 
and drawings. 

I V. A very rare collection of Mongol, 
Cal muck, and Tibetian MSS. ; also many 
Mongol prints, a detailed catalogue of 
which will be published, to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public. 

V. An Oriental library, or n collection 
of Oriental MSS. relative to literature 
and information, which may furnish the 
learned with sufficient means to obtain a 
knowledge of the countries of the East.—* 
New Month, Mag, 

FRENCH ASIATIC SOCIETY* 

The Asiatic Society of Paris held its 
first meeting on the 1st of April. Baron 
de Sacy pronounced the opening oration ; 
and M. Abel llemusat read the first chap- 
ter of a Chinese romance, which greatly 
amused the auditors. 

HINDOO COLLEGE AT POONA. 

We are most happy in being able to state, 
that the Bombay Government, ' in confor- 

4 static Journ, — No. 77. 


mity with the liberal and enlightened spirit 
which pervades all its acts, has sanctioned 
the establishment of a Hindoo College at 
Foona. 

The Dusscra (6th Oct.) having been 
fixed on by the natives as a peculiarly for- 
tunato day, in their estimation, for the 
ceremony of founding the college, the 
Commissioner held a public Durbar at 
the Visram Palace, at which all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants attended. The Com- 
missioner having verbally explained to the 
meeting the beneficent intentions of Go- 
vernment, a Mahratta translation of the 
principles on which the College was in- 
stituted and the general outline of its plan 
was read, and honorary dresses were then 
presented to the Shnstries who had been 
selected for professors. 

The plan states, that a College is in- 
stituted at Poona for the preservation and 
advancement of Hindoo literature, and 
the education of young men of the caste of 
Brahmans, in the several branches of 
science and knowledge which usually con- 
stitute the objects of study of the learned 
of India; that from amongst the natives 
of talents and acquirements in the Deckan, 
ten professors had been appointed in tho 
following branches, viz . seven Sliasters, 
Vyakurn (Grammar), 

Alunkar (Belles Letters), 

Nyaijee (Logick), 

Dhurmshaster (Religion, justice), 
Jyotish (Mathematics, astronomy), 
Vedant ( Divinity), 

Vydijic (Medicine) ; 

and three Wyodik9, one for the Roogved, 
and two for the Yejoorved. Ragooba 
Acharry Ramanoje had been appointed 
the Principal (Mookhyce Sh as tree) of the 
ten professors, and assistants had been ad- 
ded. All young men of respectability aro 
admitted to attend the College gratis. But 
with the view of encouraging useful learn- 
ing, Government has allowed five rupees 
each per month for the maintenance of 
one hundred scholars, ten in each branch. 
The plan then details the qualifications 
and duties of the students and professors, 
with the institution of periodical examina- 
tions, and honorary marks of distinction, 
and pecuniary rewards for those who dis- 
tinguish themselves by tlieir diligence and 
acquirements. Larger prizes are to be 
awarded to those students who evince tlieir 
proficiency in the study of law, mathe- 
matics, and ntedicine, on account of the 
greater general utility of these branches. 
The books at present in the possession of 
Government are appropriated to the use of 
the College, and others are to be procure^ 
from Calcutta. Hie Visram paliee jg 

Vo*., XIII. 3P 
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made over by Government for the pur- 
poses of the College, and the accommoda- 
tion of the professors and students.— Bom. 
Cour, Oct, 2 0. 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

March 8. A letter was read from M. 
Gauss, respecting a very simple contri- 
vance for a signal, in geodetical operations, 
which may be seen at an immense distance. 
This contrivance is nothing more than the 
common reflecting speculum of a sex- 
tant, being about two inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad, and mounted in 
such a manner that it may always reflect 
the solar rays to the given distant point, 
notwithstanding the motion of the sun. 
The instrument, thus mounted, he calls a 
heliotrope ; and the reflected light was so 
powerful, that at 10 miles distant it was 
too bright for the telescope of the theodo- 
lite, and it was requisite to cover a part of 
the mirror. At 25 miles distant tho light 
appeared like a beautiful star, even when 
one of the stations was enveloped in fog 
and rain ; and at 66 miles distant, it was 
still sufficiently powerful as a signal. In 
fact, the only limit which appears to the 
use of this beautiful instrument, is that 
which arises from the curvature of the 
earth. 

This Society lias just announced the 
publication of the first volume of their 
Memoirs, which must be liighly interest- 
ing to every lover of astronomy. With a 
true zeal for the science, they have resolved 
fb present copies to all their associates, and 
to most of the scientific societies and aca- 
demies in Europe, Asia, and America ; 
whereby their labours will be more gene- 
rally known, and duly appreciated. — 
Phil . Mag, 

VOLCANO IN ONE OF THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 

Accounts from St. Petcrsburgh of tlie 
15th March, say, that the American Com- 
pany liad received information of the 
breaking out of a dreadful volcano, which 
opened at the beginning of March last 
year, in the Island of Unmak, one of the 
Aleutian Islands ; and on its first eruption, 
which was very violent, covered Oona- 
Jashka, and even some more distant islands, 
with sand, soot, and ashes. 

RUSSIAN EMBASSY TO BUCHARIA. 

Tlie Russian embassy, sent in 1820 to 
BuchariA, after crossing in seventy-two 
days the Kirgese Desart (Steppe), where 
it suffered many hardships, especially for 
want of water, reached Bucharia on tlie 
20th of December 1820. They found 
Bucharia |oJ)C A very fruitful and well- 
imltivkted countty, with two and a half 
MMllipfta bf inhabitants. Die trade with 
Russia amounts to twenty millions of 
rubles, 

‘Die embassy set out on its return to 


Orenburg!* on the 22d March 1821, and 
arrived there safe in fifty-five days. 

MEASUREMENT OF THE MERIDIAN IN 
RUSSIA. 

A series of operations for a new mea- 
sure of the meridian in the Russian pro. 
vinces of the Baltic will take place during 
the summer. M. Struve, professor of 
astronomy, and rector of the University of 
Dorpat, will commence his labours at the 
56tli degree of north latitude*, on the me- 
ridian of the observatory of the University 
of Dorpat. The expenses will be defrayed 
by the University. The Emperor lias 
given 2,000 ducats to procure tlie neces- 
sary instruments, and Dr. Walbeck, of 
the Swedish University of Abo, will act 
in concert with Professor Struve to ren- 
der the measure more complete. 

SUCCESSFUL METHOD FOLLOWED IN THE UK- 
RAINE FOR THE CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

When Mr. Maroclietti, an operator in 
the hospital at Moscow, was in tho Uk- 
raine m 181:1, in one day fifteen persons 
applied to him for cure, having been bitten 
liy a mud dog. Whilst he was preparing 
the remedies, a deputation of several old 
men linadc its appearance, to request him to 
allow a peasant to treat them ; a man who, 
for some years past, enjoyed a great repu- 
tation for his cures of hydrophobia, and of 
whose success Mr, Maroclietti had heard 
much. He consented to their request 
under these conditions: 1st, that he, Mr. 
Maroclietti, should he present at every 
thing done by the peasant ; 2dly, in order 
that he might be more fiflly convinced 
that the (log was really mad, he (Mr. M.) 
should select one of the patients, who 
should be treated according to the medical 
course usually held in estimation. A girl 
of six years old was chosen for this pur- 
pose. The peasant gave to liis fourteen 
patients a strong “ decoction ” of the 
“ Summit,” and " FI. Genista lutece tim - 
loricv ,** (about l Jib. daily); and examined 
twice a day under the tongues, where, as 
he stated, small knots, containing the poi- 
son of tho madness, must form themselves. 
As soon as these small knots actually ap- 
peared, and which Mr. Maroclietti himself 
saw, they were opened and cauterized with 
a red-hot needle ; after which tlie patient 
gargled with tlie decoction of ^genista” 
Die result of this treatment was, that all 
the fourteen (of whom only two, tho last 
bitten, did not shew these knots) were dis- 
missed, cured at the end of six weeks, 
during which time they drank this decoc- 
tion. But the little girl, who had been 
treated according to the usual methods, 
was seized with hydrophobic symptoms on 
the seventh day, and was dead in eight 
hours after they first took place/ Die 
persons dismissed as cured were seen three 
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years afterwards by Mr. Marochetti, and stantly practised. The process of pre- 
they were all sound and well. Five years paring the salt in different parts of the 
after this circumstance (in 1818) Mr. Ma- country wa 9 very similar. When the salt 
rochetti had a new opportunity, in Podo- occurred impregnating the surface of the 
lia, of confirming this important discovery, rock, as in the cave near Moinoora, the 
’Hie treatment of twenty-six persons, who surface was chipped off with small strong 
had there been bitten by a mad dog, was axes, and the clippings by pounding w ere 
confided to him; nine were men, eleven reduced to a state of powder. This pow. 
women, and six children. He gave them der, or the loose fine earth, which, in most 
at once a decoction of the “ Genista" and of the caves, contained the saline impreg- 
a diligent examination of their tongues nation, was well mixed with an equal 
gave the following result : five men, all quantity of wood-ash. The mixture w as 
the women, and three children, had the thrown on a filter formed of matting, and 
small knots already mentioned ; those bit- washed with cold water. The washings 
ten worst, on the third day, others on the of the earth were collected in an earthen 
fifth, seventh, and ninth; and one woman, vessel, and evaporated at a boiling tempe- 
who had been bitten but very superficially rature, till concentrated to that degree that 
in the leg only, on the twenty-first day. a drop let fall on a leaf became a soft 
The other seven also, who sliowcd no solid. . 'The concentrated solution was set 
small knots, drank the “dccoctvm Genista ** aside, and when it had crystallized, the 
six weeks, and all the patients were cured, w hole was put on a filter of mat. The 
In consequence of these observations, motlier-lye that passed through, still rich 
Mr. Marochetti believes that the hydro- in saltpetre, was added to a fresh weak 
phobic poison, after remaining a short solution, to be evaporated again ; and tbe 
time in the wound, fixes itself for a certain crystals, after having been examined, and 
time under the tongue, at the openings of freed from any other crystals of a dillercnt 
the ducts of the “ glandular sub-maxillcr,” form, w ere either immediately dried, or, 
which are at each side of the tongue- if not sufficiently pure, re-dissolved and 
string, and there forms those small knots, crystallized afresh. The operations just 
in which one may feel with a probe a flue- described, w ere generally carried on at 
tuating fluid, which is that hydrophobic the nitre caves. In the province of the 
poison. The usual time of their appear- Seven Kories, besides extracting the salt 

ance seems to be between the third and at the caves, the workmen brought a 

ninth day after the bite ; and if they are quantity of the earth to their houses, 

not opened within the first twenty-four where, keeping it under a shed protected 

hours after their formal ion, the poison is re- from the wind and rain, without any ad- 

absorbed into the body, and the patient is dition excepting a little wood-ash, they 

lost beyond the power of cure. For tills obtain from it every third year a fresh 
reason, Mr. Marochetti recommends that quantity of salt. 

such patients should be immediately exa- In their mode of manufacturing gun- 
mined under the tongue, which should be powder, which is very generally under- 
continued for six weeks, during which stood, there is not the least refinement, 
time they should take daily l£lb. of the To proportion the constituent parts, scales 

u dccoct . Genist ” (or four times a day the are used, but not weights. The propor- 

‘ powder, one drachm pro dosi). If the tions commonly employed are five parts 
knots do not appear in the day-time, no of saltpetre, and one of each of the other 
madness is to be apprehended ; but, as ingredients of sulphur and charcoal. The 

soon as they show themselves, they should charcoal preferred is made of the wood of 

be opened with a lancet, and then cau- the partvatta tree. The ingredients inoist- 
terized, and the patient should gargle ened with very weak lime water, and a 
assiduously with the above-mentioned little of the acrid juice of the wild yam, 

“ decoct,” are ground together between two fiat 

We hasten to convey to our readers this stones, or pounded in a rice mortar, 
important discovery (which we borrow After the grinding or pounding is com- 
from the Petersburgh Miscellaneous Trea- pleted, the most seminated Is collected, and 
tises, in the Realm of Medical Science for carried in baskets to an adjoining stream, 
1821),. which certainly deserves the full where it is well washed ; the lighter parti- 
attention of all medical practitioners ; and cles are got rid of by a rotary motion 
which, if confirmed by experience, m&y given to the basket in the operation; and 
have the most beneficial results. — PhiU the residue, still wet, is transferred to slial- 
Mag, low baskets for careful examination,— 

„ — j Or. Davy's Ceylon. 

PROCESS OF PREPARING SALTPETRE, — 

MODE OF MANUFACTURING gunpowder arithmometer* 

in ceylon. A French artist, M, Thomas, of Col- 

The preparing of saltpetre, and the mar. Honorary Director of the Phoenix 
manufacture of gunpowder, are arts which Company, has obtained a brevet of inven- 
th* ; Singalese, for many years, , have con- tion (patent) for a machine of calculation, 

3 P % 
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to be called the Arithmometer. It has been 
presented to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry, and by it a 
person unacquainted with figures may be 
made to perform, with wonderful prompti- 
tude, all the rules of arithmetic. The 
most complicated calculations are done as 
readily and exactly as the most simple; 
sums in multiplication and division of 
seven or eight figures require no more time 
than those of two or three. 

FIVE ARTS. 

Picture of Shah Alum ( the Great Mogul) 
presenting the Grant of the . Dewannee 
to Lord Clive. 

The superb picture, now forming the 
chief ornament of the principal Commit- 
tee Hoorn in the East-India House, was 
presented to the Court of Directors by the 
Higlit Hon. Earl Powis, on Wednesday, 
the 25th day of October 1820 ; as more 
particularly appears by the following ex- 
tract from the Court’s Minutes upon that 
occasion i 

"* The Chairman (George Abercrombie 
Robinson, Esq.) acquainting the Court, 
“ that Earl Powis had been pleased to au- 
** thorize him to intimate a wish, on the 
“ part of his Lordship, to present to the 
“ Court a copy by Mr. West of his origi- 
“ nal painting, representing his father (the 
“ late Lord Clive) receiving the grant of 
“ the Dewannee from the Mogul : 

“ Resolved, That the Chairman be rc- 
u quested to convey to Lord Powis the 
Court’s acknowledgments for his oblig- 
11 ing offer, and to assure his Lordship 
that the Court will have great pleasure 
"‘ in accepting a picture, which represents 
one of the most important events in the 
administration of his distinguished an- 
ecstor, and in the history of the East- 
India Company.” 

It appears from the annals of the time, 
that Robert Lord Clive, the father of the 
present Earl Powis, returned to India, 
as President and Governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, at the latter end of the year 1764, 
and took his seat at the Council Board on 
the 3d of May in the year 1765 ; and that, 
on the 2 5th June in the same year, he com- 
menced his journey to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, to pay his respects to the Emperor 
Shah Alum (commonly called the Great 
Mogul), and to negotiate for grants of 
certain privileges to the Company from 
that monarch, in return for the very ex- 
pensive and acknowledged services ren • 
tiered his Majesty, in rescuing and de- 
fending his person from the power of his 
anemias, and in securing to him, under 
the Company’s guarantee and protection, 
the full possession of the province of Cora, 
and a portion of that of Allahabad; being 
a cession to his Majesty, as a royal de- 
mesne for the support of his royal dignity. 


His Lordship arrived at the city of Al- 
lahabad, where the Emperor then held 
his court, about the beginning of August 
1765, and by the 19th of that month he 
had succeeded in obtaining from his Ma- 
jesty, under his sign manual, the under- 
mentioned documents, called Firmauns, 
granting or confirming to the Company, 
in perpetuity, the several advantages there- 
in particularized. 

1. A Firrnaun for the Dewannee of 
Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa, dated 12th 
August 1 765 ; the ceremony of presenting 
which by the Emperor to Lonl Clive is 
the subject of the picture. 

2. A Firmaun confirming to the Com- 
pany the reversion of Lord Clive’s Jag- 
heer 9 agreeable to the Nabob’s Stinnud 
before obtained, dated 12th August 1765. 

3. A Firmaun confirming to the Com- 
pany the possession of Burdwan, Midna- 
poor, Chittaghong, and the Zemindarry 
of the twenty-four Pergunnahs in Bengal, 
dated 12th August 1765. 

4. A Firmaun confirming the Com- 
pany’s possessions in the Carnatic. 

5. A Firmaun confirming to the Com* 
pany their possession of the five northern 
sircars in the Deccan. 

His Lordship also, during his stay at 
Allahabad, entered into a treaty of peace 
with Sujah Dowlah, dated 16th August 
1765, which was sealed and approved by 
the Emperor. By one article of this 
treaty Sujah Dowlah agrees to pay fifty 
lacks of rupees to the Company, in con- 
sideration of tho great expense incurred 
in carrying on the war. This peace was 
proclaimed in Calcutta the 9th September 
1765 ; on which day his Lordship, having 
resumed his seat at the Board, laid before 
his Council an extract from the proceed- 
ings of a Select Committee held on die 
7th September, upon his return to the 
Presidency, accompanying the copy of tlie 
treaty of peace concluded by him and 
General Carnac oil the part of the Com- 
pany, and by the Nabob, with Sujaii Dow- 
lah, and ratified by the Emperor, togedicr 
with the translation of the grant of the 
Dewannee , and of an agreement subscribed 
by tlie Nabob in consequence ; also trans- 
lations of the Sunnuds from the Emperor, 
confirming to die Company their former 
possessions, and securing to them the re- 
version in perpetuity of his Lordship’s 
Jagheer. 

Lord Clive, in his letter to tho Court 
of Directors, dated the 30th of September 
1765, writes thus : 

“ The Deuannce is die superintendency 
“ of all the lands, and the collection of 
“ all the revenues of the provinces of Ben- 
“ gal, Bahar, and Orissa. The assis- 
“ lance which the Great Mogul had re- 
“ ceived from our arms and treasury, made 
“ him readily bestow the grant upon the 
“ Company, and it is done in die most 
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*« effectual manner you cun desire. The 
M allowance for the support of the Nabob’s 
u dignity and power, and the tribute, to 
« his Majesty, must be regularly paid ; 
« the remainder belongs to the Com- 
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i can desire. The The classic writers of Greece and of 
pport of the Nabob’s Home have always declared Egypt to be the 
and the tribute to fountain and source of knowledge. These 
be regularly paid ; countries have borrowed the rules of art, 
[>ngs to the Com- and transported their obelisks to adorn their 
° colonnades und forums; and Rome and 

the whole world, unto our own a>ra, have 


arATUK op isis in the British museum. 
Among the beautiful specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, which at once annihilates 
every argument of Winkelman’s, and 
other learned antiquaries, who would con- 
demn its principles as meagre, hard, and 
unfaithful to nature, may be cited the 
most exquisite fragment of a female sta- 
tue, probably of Isis, now lying in the 
vestibule of the British Museum. I his 
figure is perfect from the waist, and mea- 
sures about five feet. It is formed of one 
block of white marble, and is executed with 
a softness and symmetrical beauty that vie 
with any statues of antiquity. 

The face appears to be the goddess Isis, 
and while it presents the Nubian cast ot 
features, it is so delicately formed, that 
it breathes a most peculiar and winning 
softness of expression. The checks are 
high and prominent, but finely rounded 
and full ; the eyes so sharply sculptured, 
that they seem finished but yesterday. The 
mouth is all but breathing ; the lips hav- 
ing the marked breadth of expression, so 
perfectly the Egyptian style, with the 
small but highly important edge that marks 
tlieir curve in speaking, which might ap- 
pear on the eve of taking place, from the 
masterly delineation of the mouth. I his 
fine head was crowned by an asp diadem, 
with the usual folds or lappets falling down 
on the chest, as appears in all the figures 
of Isis, with the Nubian features repre- 
sented on the sycamore sarcophagi which 
enclose the mummies. She has also the 
collar (the Rabid of the initiation), which 
is most delicately sculptured. Indeed, 
the impressions which the contemplation 
of this figure excite, arc those of wonder 
and astonishment, that a form ot such 
beauty could have been the workmanship 
of an Egyptian artist. It has excellencies 
that will not fade by a comparison with 
any Grecian or Roman form that adorns 
the Museum, and the Egyptian goddess 
possesses the charm of attracting and ri- 
vetting the imagination, and filling up a 
beau ideal of character equally with any 
of the chrf-d* oeuvres of the collection, and 
which arises from the extraordinary indi- 
viduality which its expressive contour, and 
inviting smile, peculiarly associate with it 5 
as is also the case with the celebrated Mem- 
non’s head, and all the higher class of 
Egyptian sculpture. Those, therefore, who 
contemplate these features and form, will 
acquire for higher notions of the excellence 
of Egyptian art than hitherto has been 
ascribed to it. 


done full justice to the vast conceptions, 
the colossal and gigantic proportions of 
their temples, their statues, and tlieir obe- 
lisks ; and above all, to tho indestructible 
material they selected with such boldness 
and hardihood for their extraordinary la- 
bours, which defies all competition of 
modern skill, being of the basalts and 
oriental granite, hard and impenetrable 
to the edge of all modern tools. To 
these genuine principles of grandeur 
and sublimity, developed in their vastness 
and eternal duration, this pleasing and 
delicately-formed statue, os well as many 
of the busts and precious relics collected 
for the last ten years from this ancient 
land, now lay claim also to the majestic 
and the beautiful. They differ, indeed, in 
many striking essentials from the celebra- 
ted statues of Greece and of Rome, but 
they combine in themselves such excel- 
lencies, os to render a disquisition into 
tlieir first principles of composition very 
desirable ; and, placed os they now are in 
the vestibule even of the Elgin marbles, 
the works of Phidias, in the face almost 
of those forms of matchless excellence, it 
would be highly pleasing to trace how, 
in such a fearful collision, they still main- 
tain tlieir attraction, and by what charm 
they thus fascinate tlieir beholder to linger 
around their austere and smiling forms, 
which appear breathing forth through lips 
all hut animated, the astonishing, and 
mystic secrets of their venerable forms. — 
Gent . Mag, Jan . 1822. 

PREMIUMS OFFERED BY “ THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND COMMERCE.” 

India Paper for Copjwr-plate Printing , 
To the person who shall communicate 
to the Society the best account of the 
process employed in India or China for 
the manufacture of paper used in Eng- 
laud for copper-plate printing, and known 
by the name of India paper, together with 
an account of the materials from which 
such paper is made 5 — the gold medal , or 
ffly guineas* ' 

f Specimens of the paper, not less than 
one ream, with samples of the materials 
in tlieir raw or unmanufactured state, and 
satisfactory certificates signed by the Se- 
cretary of the Government, of* Board of 
Trade of the respective settlement in the 
East-Indies, to be produced to the Socie- 
ty on or before the first Tuesday in 
March 1823, or 1824.J 
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Wool from Neat South Wales . 

To the person who, previous to Feb. 
1823, shall import into Great Britain or 
Ireland, the greatest quantity, not less than 
two tons, of fine wool, the produce of New 
South Wales the gold medal . 

[Proper certificates, with the bills of 
lading, and samples of the wool, to be 
produced to the Society, on or before the 
last Tuesday in February 1823.] 

For the next greatest quantity, not less 
than one ton, on similar conditions 
silver medal. 


Fine Wool from New South Wales. 

To the person who sliall produce to the 
Society the finest sample of wool, the 
produce of New South Wales, superior to 
the best Saxon or Spanish ;—///£ gold 
medal. 

[Not less than fourteen lbs. of the wool 
to be produced to the Society, on or before 
the last Tuesday in February 1823, to- 
gether with certificates, that at' least five 
cwt. equal to the sample has been imported 
by the claimant.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Dictionary or the Chinese Lan- 
guage, in Three Parts. (1. Chinese and 
English, arranged under the Chinese Keys. 
*2. Chinese and English, arranged Alpha- 
betically. 3. English and Chinese.) By 
It Morrison, D.l). Vol. 1. — No. IV., 
being the end of Vol. 1st. of the First 
Part; to which is added, an Index of 
English Words, Phrases, and Subjects, con- 
tained in the volume. Macao, royal 4to. 

“ Six years have elapsed since the first 
number of this Dictionary was presented 
to the public; and the fourth number now 
completes die third quarto volume which 
has been published. The progress of the 
work, has been slow, and is discouraging ; 
although blame cannot fairly be attributed 
to any person connected with it. There 
is, however, in die three volumes thus 
finished, a completeness which single 
numbers do not possess; and it is the 
author*s purpose to desist from issuing 
single numbers in future, to prevent their 
being dispersed and lost. Another volume 
in quarto, containing the English and Chi- 
nese, is designed to appear next ; but as 
the writing and the printing of it depend 
cadi on the health of a single individual, 
no pledge can be given as to the time. 
Since this work was commenced, the 
Monarchs of England and of China have 
been laid in the grave; and myriads of 
their subjects have gone with them to die 
eternal world : the author, fully sensible 
of die brevity and uncertainty of life, 
will not therefore unnecessarily protract 
his undertaking/* 

Chinese: Novels, translated from the 
Original. To which are added. Proverbs 
and Moral Maxims, collected from their 
Classical Books and. other Sources ; the 
whole prefaced by Observations on the 
language and Literature of China. By 
John Francis Davis, F.R.S. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

No. IlLof Zoological Researches 
in the Island or Java; with coloured 
Figures of Native Quadrupeds and Birds. 
By Thomas Horsilaid, M.D. F.L.S. 
royal 4to, £1,1 s. ' 


Journal of a Visit to some Parts or 
Ethiopia. By George Waddington, Esq., 
Fellow of Trinity-College, Cambridge ; 
and die Jlev. Barnard Hunburv, of Jesus 
College, A.M. F.A.S. With Maps 
and other Engravings. 4to. *21. bds. 

Travels along the Mediterranean 
and PaUts adjacent ; in company with 
the Earl of Bel more, during the years 
1816-17-18: extending as far as the se- 
cond Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Balbec, Ac. Ac. Illustrated 
by PlaOs and other Engravings. By 
Robert Richardson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 4s. bds. 

The Universal Traveller, contain- 
ing the popular Features and Contents of 
die l>est Standard Modern Travels in the 
Four Quarters of the World. By Samuel 
Prior. Illustrated with One Hundred 
Engravings. 12mo. 10s. fid. bound. 

Recollections and Reflections, Per. 
sonal and Political, as connected with 
Public Affairs, during the Ilcign of 
George III. By John Nichols, Esq. 
2 vols. Svo. 19s. bds. 

Sermons, delivered chiefly in the Cha- 
pel of the East- India College. By die 
Rev. Charles Webb LeBas, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the East India 
College, Hertfordshire ; Rector of St. 
Paul, Shadwell ; and late Fellow of Tri- 
nity. College, Cambridge. • 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 


New Editions . 

A View of the History, Literature, 
and Mythology of the Hindoos ; in- 
cluding a Minute Description of dieir 
Manners and Customs, and Transladons 
from their principal Works. By William 
Ward, of Serampore. Arranged accord- 
ing to the order of the original work 
printed at Serampore. 3 vols. 8vo. 
U. 1 6s. bds. 

Travels in Palestine, through the 
Countries of Bashan and Gilead, East of 
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tha River Jordan : including a Visit to Essay on tiir Theory of th* Earth. 
the Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the By M. Cuvier. With Mineralogieal 
Decapods. By J. S. Buckingham. Por- Illustrations, by Prof. Jamieson. Fourth 
trait, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. edition, with additions. Hvo. 1 2s. bds. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 

24 AOt'ORE SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 19, 1821. 

Witli reference to Government Genera 
Orders, under the date the 1 1 th August 
1821, directing the relief of the troops of 
the Madras Presidency, now at Nagpore, 
by a division of Bengal troops, his Exc. 
the Commander-in-Chief is pleased to 
issue the instructions hereafter detailed, 
regarding the movement of the troops to 
carry the above relief into effect, and to 
compose the Nagpore Subsidiary Force 
under the command of Col, J. W. Adams, 
C.B., which is to be formed of the follow- 
ing strength, viz. 

1 Troop of Native Horse Artillery. 

1 Regiment of Light Cavalry. 

2 Companies of European Artillery. 

1 Regiment of European Infantry. 

4 Battalions of Native Infantry, and 

I Company of Pioneers. 

On the arrival at Hussingabad of the 
8th regt. of Lt. Cav., the whole of the 
troops at that station, Artillery, Sec. &c., 
and establishment of every description at- 
tached, with exception to the company of 
Golundauze, are to be put in motion for 
Nagpore, under the personal command of 
Col. Adams, who will give such direc- 
tions as he shall deem most expedient re- 
garding the order of movement. 

The 1st bat. 26th regt Nat. Inf., now 
under orders for Hussingabad, is to con- 
tinue its rout to Nagpore, under such in- 
structions as Lieut. Col. Lamb may be fur- 
nished with by Col. Adams, to whom he 
will regularly report progress after the 
commencement of his march from Delhi. 

Four companies from the battalion at 
Gurrawarrah or Nursingporc, are in fu- 
ture to be stationed at Hussingabad, and 
to be detached there for that purpose from 
the former post, at such period as Col. 
Adams may deem proper. 

The head-quarters of the company of 
Golundauze now at Hussingabad, are to 
be withdrawn to Saugur whenever Col. 
Adams may be able to dispense with its 
services; leaving however the necessary 
details for the duties of Asseerghur, Bai- 
tool, and Gurrawarrah. 

His Majesty's 24th Foot, being the regt. 
of European Inf. fixed on by the Gov. 
Gen, in Council to be stationed at Nag- 


pore, will hold itself in readiness to march 
from Cawnpore in progress to its desti- 
nation on or about the 15th Nov. next, 
agreeably to a route which will be furnished 
to the Commanding-Officer from the Qi. 
Mast. Gen.’s department. 

The 6th company 1st bat. of Artillery is 
to march from Cawnpore to Allahabad on 
the 15th Oct. next, and relieve the 7tli 
company 2d bat., which latter, on being 
relieved, will inarch to Nagpore. 

The 2d company 3d bat., and the 9th 
company 4th bat. of Artillery, will march 
from Dum-Dum on the 1st of Nov. next, 
under tlie command of the Senior Officer, 
by the new road towards Dinapore and 
Allahaliad. 

On the arrival of the detachment at the 
former station, the 9th company 4th bat. 
will relieve the 11th company of the same 
bat, which latter, on being relieved, will 
join the head-quarters of the 4th bat. at 
Cawnpore. 

On the arrival of the 2d company 3d 
bat. at Allahabad, the company 1st bat. 
will return to Cawnpore. 

The Gun Lascar Companies, attached 
to the above companies of Artillery, are to 
move with them. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

General Orders hy the Commander-in- 

Clritf. — Head Quarters, Calcutta, 2 5th 

Aug. 1821. 

At a European General Court Martial, 
of which Lieut. Col. Macleod, C.B., of the 
artillery regt., was President, assembled 
at Cawnpore on Tuesday the 22d of May 
1821, Mr. Geo. Daly, Apothecary, doing 
duty in the hospital of His Majesty’s 8th 
Lt. Drags., was arraigned on the under- 
mentioned charge, viz.; 

“ For being drunk in die hospital on 
the night of tlie 22d July 1821, and bleed- 
ing a patient wliilc in that state, about die 
hour of half-past nine, r.M.” 

Upon which charge die Court came to 
the following decision : 

Binding and Sentence . — (t The Court 
having maturely weighed die whole of the 
evidence before diem, together with what 
the prisoner has urged in his defence, are 
of opinion that he is guilty of' the crime 
laid to his charge, which being. in breach 
of the articles of war, they do sentence him, 
the said George Daly, Apotiiecary, to be 
placed at die bottom of the list of Assist- 
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ant Apothecaries." Approved and Con- 
firmed. (Signed) Hastings. 

W. G. Patrickson, 
Offg. Dep. Adj. Genl. of tho Army. 

General Orders by the Commander-in - 

Chief*— Head Quarters , Calcutta, *25tli 

Aug. 1821. 

At a Native General Court Martial as* 
sembled at Hussingabad on the 23d July 
1821, Benick Sirdar, bearer in the service 
of Brev.Maj. Biggs, of the Horse Artil- 
lery Brigade, was arraigned on the under- 
mentioned charges, viz.: 

1st. “ For having, on the evening of 
the 17th instant, wantonly, and without 
the smallest provocation, thrown some 
water over me on his being reproved on 
account of its being dirty— making use at 
the same time of highly improper lan- 
guage. 

2d. “ For having violently assaulted and 
struck me on the face on the evening of 
the 17tli instant, when I told him he 
should be confined in the Guard for his 
riotous conduct. 

“ (Signed) J.A. Big os, Brev. Maj., 
Horse Brigade." 

“ Hussingabad, 19th July 1821." 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence. — “ The Court 
having duly weighed the evidence for the 
prosecution, together with what the pri- 
soner has urged in his defence, is of opi- 
nion, that he, Benick, is guilty of both the 
charges preferred against him, and sen- 
tences him to receive five hundred lashes 
(500) in the usual manner, at such time 
and place as His Exc. the Commander- 
in-Chicf may deem proper." Approved 
and confirmed. (Signed) Hastings. 

The punishment awarded is to be in- 
flicted on the prisoner in such proportion 
and at such time a9 the Officer command- 
ing the Nerbuddah field force may think fit. 

W. G. I’atrickson, 
Offg. Dept. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 

General Order , hy the Commander-in - 

Chief; — Head Quarters , Calcutta , 27th 

Aug. 1821. 

At a General Court Martial held at 
Kaira, on Monday, the 25th day of June, 
in the Year of our Lord 1821, private 
David Flannery of His Majesty’s 17th 
Dragoons, was arraigned upon the under- 
mentioned charges, viz. : 

« For violent and insubordinate con- 
duct in the barracks of the regt., on the 
19 th May 1821, in the following instances, 

vix. : 

1st. “ Tn having resisted a Guard or- 
dered to take him prisoner, and in having 
attacked the said Guard with a drawn 
sword. 


2d. “ In having forcibly made his 
escape from the escort who were conduct- 
ing him a prisoner to the Guard lloom, 
and in having, when the Guard again at- 
tempted to seize him, furiously assaulted 
Serjeant Gallahar, being then in the exe- 
cution of his office." 

Upon which Charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Opinion .— The Court having most ma- 
turely considered the first instance of the 
charge, vis. “ in having resisted a guard 
ordered to take him prisoner, and in hav- 
ing attacked the said guard with a drawn 
sword," with the evidence adduced in sup- 
port thereof, together with the defence, 
and the evidence on the part of the pri- 
soner, private David Flannery, are of 
opinion, that he is Guilty of the same. 

The Court having further considered 
the second instance of the charge, viz. “ in 
having forcibly made his escape from the 
escort who were conducting him a pri- 
soner to the Guard Room, and in having, 
when the Ge.ard again attempted to seize 
him, furiously assaulted Serjeant Gallaher, 
being then in the execution of his office;" 
with the evidence thereon, and also what 
has beer* alleged in the defence on the said 
second instance of the charge, arc of opi- 
nion, that the prisoner, private David 
Flannery, is guilty of the same, with the 
exception of the term “ forcibly." 

Sentence.— The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above stated, which be- 
ing violent and insubordinate conduct, and 
in breach of the Articles of War, they do 
therefore sentence him, private David 
Flannery, to be placed in solitary confine- 
ment for the space of twelve calendar 
months (1 2) at such place as His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Cbief may please to 
direct. Confirmed. 

(Signed) C has. Colville, Lieut.gen. 

Remarks by the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

1st. 'Hie Court upon this trial fell into 
a material error in entering upon evidence 
as to the former desertion of one of the 
witnesses for the prosecution, with the in- 
tention, at the instance of the prisoner, of 
rejecting his testimony, had it been proved. 

2d. The crime of desertion had its dis- 
tinct punishments allotted to it, and is not 
deemed to involve that species of perjury 
to which the law attaches the lasting in- 
famy of making the person, found guilty 
of it, incompetent to give his evidence in a 
Court of Justice. 

3d. Major-General Cook will receive 
instructions through the Adjutant- General 
respecting the place of confinement of the 
prisoner. 

The foregoing order iato be entered in 
the general order hook, and read at the 
head of every regiment in His Majesty’s 
service in India. 
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By Order of the Mo&Noble the Com- 
mander-in- Chief. ^ 

Tiros. McMahon, Col. A. G. 

CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 

DROMEDARY CORPS,— HADDEEEY’s 
F^ON^IER HORSE. 

Fort William , .4?^. 1 8, .1821. 

The Dromedary Corps is directed to be 
disbanded on the 1st October next. 

The Most Noble the Governor- General 
in Council is pleased to grant to the local 
officers attached to tills corps a donation 
of one year’s pay aifd allowances, at tlie 
rate of 200 rups. per mensem to a Lieut., 
and 150 rups. to a Cornet. 

The native officers and men are qjso au- 
thorized to draw a donation of one month’s 
pay, to enable them to return to their 
homes and families. 

The local officers will consider them- 
selves discharged the service from the 1st 
October next, the date on which the corps 
will be disbanded. 

The grenade howitzers, arms, and 
stores in use with the Dromedary Corps 
are directed to be sent into the Delhi Ma- 
gazine ; the camels to be delivered over to 
the Commissariat, and the European Ar- 
tillery detail placed at the disposal of His 
Exc. the Commauder-in- Chief. 

The discharged native officers and mdn 
wili, on application to the Resident at 
Delhi, be indulged with grants of land in 
the Waste Bliattee country, the same as 
was sanctioned to similar ranks in the dis- 
banded Rampoorah Local Cavalry. 

As tlie position occupied by the two 
corps of Irregular Cavalry, called “ Skin- 
ner’s Hors$” will hereafter be generally 
distant from each oilier, which renders it 
inconvenient to the public service that 
they should be continued under the same 
Commandant, His Lordship in Council 
directs that the 2d corps shall, from the 
' 1st October, be placed under tlie command 
rtf Capt. Baddcley, of the 24th regt. N.I., 
being from that date designated “ Bad- 
deley’s Frontier Horse.’' 

W. Casement, Lieut. Col. 

, * Sec. to Oov, Mil. Dept. 

■: - 

COURT PARTIAL 

ON CAPT.* W. VINCENT, NATIVE INFANTRY. 

General Orders , by the C<mmander-in m 
Chief. — Head Quarters, Calcutta, VMh 

. Aug. 1821. . /. 

At a European General Court Martial, 
assembled at Fort William, OtfFriday the 
6th day df Jhily $8*1, 

GenemlThomas 

RegfevR 

on tiW undert&entioned charges, visa . 

'■y!fAA0# ^r«,-rlSF 


1st. “ For conduct, unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having, at Fort Marlborough, on the 
Island of Sumatra, on or .about the 10th 
of April 1820,' tampered with Dowkul 
Futtak, bavildar, Gunderup Sing, Bus- 
sunt Sir\g, Jalim Sing, and Shaick Moo- 
keem, sepoys of the Fort Marlborough 
Local Corps, with the view of inducing 
them to withhold part of their evidence on 
the trial of Sabadar Shaick Noor Ma- 
homed. , # 

2d. “ For having, on the same occasion, 
held to Dowkul Puttuk, havildar Gun- 
dcrup Sing, Bussunt Sing, Jalim Sing, 
and Shaick Mookeem, sepoys of the Fort 
Marlborough Local Corps, language and 
arguments tending to create discontent ; 
and endeavouring to impress on them that 
the service of the Fort Marlborough Local 
Battalion was disgraceful to them as Ben- 
gal Sepoys; the whole of such conduct, 
or any part thereof, being totally subversive 
of military discipline, and in breach of the 
Articles of War.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

Salience. — “ The Court having maturely 
considered tlie evidence before them, are 
of opinion, with regard to the first charge, 
that Capt. Vincent is not guilty ; apd the 
Court do acquit him. 

With regard to tlie second charge, the 
Court arc of opinion that Capt. Vincent 
is guilty ; and the Court do therefore ad- 
judge him to lose a portion of his rank, 
by being placed in the list of Captains in 
the Army between Captain Thomas Dundas 
arid Captain Thomas Travers, and having 
the date of his future rank as Captain in 
the Army and in his regimes#, dated •the 
2d of June 1816.” 

Approved. (Signed) Hastinos. 

Remarks by His Exc. the Most Noble 
tlie Commander-In-Chief: 

The Commander-in-Chief concurs iu 
the decision of tlie Court the more readily 
because lie is satisfied that certain objec- 
tionable points in Capt. Vincent’s defence 
were regarded as aggravating the original 
transgression. Contemplating, however, 
the length of time during which Capt. 
Vincent has been in arrest, though it arose 
partly from his summoning from distant 

S ers witnesses who appear to have been 
capable of extenuating his conduct^ 
Exc. is pleased to remit the penalty : 
the publicity of the sentence, with 
Toxmnsn^4n-Chi^^4«daration of 
its- being in itself «©d ap- 
plied, must be 

ahd 

coipss* 

Jas. Nicol, Adj.gVrii t of the Army. 

■ VoL..3Utt. /;: 3.Q !• ? 
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' ' ' : ' CIVI& ^AjPPpIimiENTS. •; - 

Judic&tDeiiartment. 

Obt. 5. to* be Ad- 

ditional Register of the Zillah Court at 
Jessore, / ■■'*■.' 

Npy^ 9. ! Mr. X Venn, an assistant in 
the Office of tlie Register to the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlqt aftd Ifrzamut 
Adawlut,; 

Mr. Robert' Barlow, Register of the 
ZiUah Court of Hooghly. 

Mr. J, F. M. Reid, Register of ditto 
ofNudcfcah. * . 

Mr. H. S. Oldfield, Register of ditto 
of Agrali. 

Territorial Department. 

Sept. 28. Mr R, Mangles, Assistant to 
the Secretary to the Board of Commission, 
ers in die Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Alteration of Rank. 

Aug. 18. Liout.Col. Wm. Ag new, of 
Infantry, to rank from 20tJi Feb. 1821, 
in succession to Adams, promoted. 

Major James Robertson, 11th regt. 
N.I., ditto, ditto. 

Capt. J. W. Jones, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. col. J. Cock, of Infantry, from 
20th March 1821, in succession to Camp- 
bell, deceased. 

Major* William Baker, 2 1st regt. N.I., 
ditto, ditto. 

Capt. John Cornwall O’Dell, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Wm. H. Halford, ditto, “ ditto, 
ditto. m 

Lieut. Col .John Gibbs, of Infantry, from 
5th May 1821, in succession to A. Max- 
well, invalided. 

Major Arthur Manners, 16di regt. N.I., 
ditto, ditto. 

Capt. Ijewis R. Stacy, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. W. Hickey, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut.col. William Lodie, of Infantry, 
from 25th May 1891, in succession to 
G. H. Fagan, deceased. 

Major 11. J. Dawes, 1 9th regt. N.I., 
ditto, ditto, ditto. - 

Capt. William Ledlie, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Geo. Burney, ditto, ditto, ditto. 


be annulled, If e&iclos which the Govern- 
ment should judge,; to have violated “ the 
laws of moral "candour and essential jus- 
tice” appeared in his paper. Subsequent- 
ly. to tills, hbweverj: a bill of indictment 
was. preferred against Mr. Buckingham 
for libel, and foundjby the Grand Jury of 
Calcutta. Besides* jjihe Calcutta Journal , 
there are two other papers at. Calcutta, the 
John Bull and tjic Hurkaru; * and while Mr. 
Buckingham’s cause remained to be tried, 
much discussion took place in these papers 
on the matter of the alleged libel, the two 
other papers being violent opponents of 
Mr. Buckingham’s. f In the course of 
this controversy, several letters appeared 
in the Calcutta Journal , which the Go- 
vernment construed into attempts to im- 
pede the administration of justice ; ' and 
Mr. Spankic, the Advocate- General, ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court for a rule to 
show cauie why to criminal* information 
should no£ be filed against Mr. Bucking- 
ham for. these several publications. The 
rule to sliiw cause was granted on the 8th, 
and causf was shown, against the rule on 
the 16th jhf November. The alleged li- 
bellous matter, which was contained in 
publications of considerable length, was 
chiefly concentrated in the following pas- 
sages : — ^ 

M It is rumoured, that after a stormy 
debate, which lasted till a late hour yester- 
day afternoon, a small majority of the 
Grand Jury were prevailed upon, not 
witliput great difficulty and strenuous ef- 
forts, to return a true bill on the matter of 
the united Secretaries versus Buckingham. 

u The difficulty experienced in this pre- 
liminary stage, it is to be hoped, is only 
the precursor to the greater difficulties that 
await the Holy League in the further pro- 
gress of their operations.” m 

There was also a call for “ the names of 
the Grand Jury,” and a remark that the 
prosecution was a confession, on the part 
of the prosecutors, that they needed white- 
washing, with sonic other observations of 
the same kind. Mr. Fergusson, the Ad-, 
vocate- General, and other Counsel, ad- 
dressed the Court at great length ; after 
which, the Hon. Sir K. H. East, Chief 
Justice,, and Sir A. Buller, were of opinion, 
that a criminal information should be 


. » ■ * granted; and it was granted accordingly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. & r F. Macnaghten, the. other Judge on 

the Bench, te said to have declared his 
•lAw jntelijgence. ^ opinion, that tho Court did not possesg 

Calcutta Journal . the power to grant criminal informations 

. Tlie Calcutta Journal of the at all .”— London Paper. ■ " ' 

contains an amount of a legol proceeding. [We have received the numbers of the 
of" rg - Calcutta Journal .which contain the law- 

Jf repdjt alcove, alludedto; ;bu$ the speeches 

Buclujag- of Sir Anthony Butler topd Of the Advo- 
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Defendant so very we deem it of the most illustrious patronage, and have 
expedient to wait ioriurther information been invariably supported by all ranks in 
before we offer -any additional statement the United Kingdom. It well became, 
to the perusal of our readers.] therefore, the projectors of your association 

■ to hold up this eminent example for imita- 


CALCUTTA SCHOOL- BOOK SOCIETY. 

Proceedings of tM ^ourth Annual 
General Meeting . 

On Tuesday the, 25th Sept. 1821, was 
held at the Town Hall in Calcutta, the 
Fourth Annual Genial Meeting of the 
subscribers and friends of tlie School-Book 
Society. 

Although the violence of the weather 
. unfortunately prevented many of the friends 
of the institution from being present on this 
occasion, the meeting was very respectably 
attended. 

W. B. Bayley,. Esq. being called to 
the chair, on the motion bf the Hon. tlie 
Chief Justice, read the report of the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings since the last General 
Meeting of September 1820. 

After noticing tlie depressed state of the 
funds at the period of tlie last Annual 
Meeting, and the consequent, embarrass- 
ment experienced in the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the objects of the institution, the 
report- proceeded to explain the measures 
adopted by the Committee, with a view to 
procure for the institution tlie pecuniary 
aid and support of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

The correspondence on this subject, the 
whole of which was read as a part of tlie 
report, was extremely interesting ; ami the 
friends of the institution will be highly 
gratified by the perusal of tlie following 
extracts of the letter announcing the reso- 
lutions of. Government on the subject of 
tlie Committee’s application. 

Extracts. 

ts It is impossible for a Government, 
which has the welfare of its subjects at 
heart, to behold without cordial gratifica- 
tion and applause, tlie exertions of so re- 
spectable a body of individuals, applied to 
tlie honourable object of ameliorating the 
condition of their fellow creatures, by- the 
dissemination of knowledge and moral im- 
provement. % 

“ These feelings too are, on the present 
occasion, entirely unalloyed by any ob- 
jections as to tlie instruments and means by 
which* the benevolent purpose of the School- 
Book Society are proseert ed. It appears * 
that Europeans, Mussulmans and Hin- 
doos, are combined in the noble cause of . 
diffusing light and information throughout 
this land of . ignorance ; and tlie principles 
on which tlje piais^f the Society are con- 
ducted, . are ea uneqidvocajly declared, as 
they: 'are . wisely attd'v unexcepdonably 

^^^^einstitutipns fbrtbe prpmetiqu pf 
I u^itioni in tbe mdthervcxauitry have bad, 
frbfii«jl^eommencement,the countenance 


lion in these provinces. * 

“ Entertaining thesfe sentiments, the 
Governor. General in Council can have no 
hesitation in giving you* application his 
most favourable consideration; and sup- 
porting your Society, by the bounty and 
protection of Government, while its con- 
cerns arc so judiciously administered, and 
the present avowed and prudent principles 
of the institution are maintained without 
variation. 

Tlie Hon. tlie Court of Directors 
have already evinced their disposition to 
aid tlie extension of the benefits- of educa- 
tion among the natives, by sanctioning a 
moodily donation.for the support of the 
Schools originally established by the late 
Mr. May, at Cliinsurah ; and his Exc. in 
Council therefore cannot entertain any 
doubt that the Hon. Court will approve a 
liberal contribution on the part of this Go- 
vernment to a Society, through whose 
agency the sources of improvement, which 
the Hon. Court lias countenanced, have 
been so wisely augmented. 

** Influenced by these considerations, 
his Exc. in Council is of opinion, that the 
Society, of whicli you .are tlie representa- 
tives, lias peculiar claims’ on the liberality 
of Government. The pursuits in which 
you are engaged, tend to fulfil an object 
of national solicitude ; and, by extricating . 
the Society from its pecuniary difficulties, 
the Government, to a certain degree, ac- 
complishes its own views and w ishes, for 
tlie happiness of the people subjected to its 
rule. * 

“*His Exq. in Council accordingly 
commands me to inform you, that the Sub- 
Treasurer will be authorized to place at 
the disposal of the Treasurer of your So- 
ciety the sum of seven thousand rupees, 
and to pay to his order monthly tlie sum of 
five hundred rupees, commencing from the 
1st instant. Tlie above donation and al- 
lowance, however, must be subject to the 
Confirmation of the* Hoff, tlie Court of 
Directors. . ' . 

I have, Ac. 

(Signed) ' C. LUsiiikotov, V 
Sec. to Govt. 

Council- Chamber, May 4, 1821.” % 

a t Is very justly observed by fhe Com- 
tee, in referring to theabovo comniuni- 
calibn, that the- value of ty* pecuniary aid, 
thus liberally gmtffed^ ; |pw^#i^eniU 
. ed by the favourable Go- 
vernment hafj recorded ST t&O/ and 
utility of the institution; it n&yihdeed be 
reaso!Kff3y hoped that ; the expression of 
those sesSmpnts will tend jfecurh. addl r 
iaooaFsupport yxd: institutionfrqihthe 

camm u nity at*large, ahd will completely 
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rsmw • Al tufaon* which 
have been supposedto prevailin regard to 
tha principle# udobjects of the Society. 

A^n^thAfer joints of miscellaneous 
informaupicontained in the report*, the 
recent itablishment of a School-Book So- 
cietys^t JK«»aa^, .the successful progress of 
stioOer 1 institutions at Madras ana Bom- 
bay, and die. endowment' by Government 
of a Hindu College at this Presidency, for 
the encouragement of the study of Shans- 
kraet, and, through the medium of that 
language, of general literature, were par- 
ticularly alluded to. 

Mr. H. Wilson has consented to super- 
intend the publication of the Six first 
Books of Euclid in the Shanskreet lan- 
guage on account of the School-Book 9b- 
ciety ; and the republication of extensive 
editions of many of the Sbciety*s most use- * 
ful elementary' works, which are now ou< of 
print, has been recently determined on. 

The state of die Society’s finances, a$ 
shewn in the Treasurer’s accounts, exlii- 
bited a balance of about 3,000 rupees 
against the institution on the -date of the 
meeting; and the continued support and 
zealous exertions of all those, Who are 
friendly to the education of the natives, are 
urgently required, to meet the increasing 
demands of the Institution, and to enable it 
to secure those extensive benefits, which, 
with adequate means, it is so well calculated 
to diffuse amongst the inhabitants of .these 
* populous provinces. 

After the report had been read. Sir E. 
H. East addressed the meeting to the fol- 
lowing effect 

< “It is quite unnecessary to expatiate, 
before the gentlemen present, upon the 
great value and importance of the report 


suaded, Sir, t$a$|i^efre would * be no want 
of encouragenl^td tlie Society, from num. 
bers of Mussulman and Hindoo gentle- 
men and other respectable natives through- 
out the provinces,* inuddition to those who 
are associated with Ae British members 
for one common ..purpose in Calcutta, if 
the objects and works of the Society, as 
detailed in die report ypu have this day 
read, were but more generally known and 
understood. Every man of good sense 
would immediately appreciate the inesti- 
mable blessings of soundmoral education, 
and valuable instruction in the useful arts 
of life, so* well adapted to moke good men 
and good" Subjects. Permit me, then, to 
urge and .press upon you to adopt some 
convenient mode of - making known your 
repots tothe provinces throughout India. 
Bring thfi business of this Society, com- 
posed as jit is of British, Mussulman, and 
Hindoo fpntlemen, home to the knowledge 
and houafeliold concern. of all; and you 
cannot f#l to secure the approbation of fhe 
most woithy and . distinguished among 
them, anji of receiving tlieir support. In 
cohclusi|jii, I beg leave to move that 
the repo# be approved and confirmed.** 

Sir E&IL East then moved that the re- 
port be opopted, and printed under the di- 
rection ff the Committee. The motion 
was seconded by H. Mackenzie, Esq., and 
unanimously agreed- to. * 

On the motion of C. Lushing ton, Esq. 
seconded; by Mr. Morrison, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the President and 
Vice Presidents, and to the ’European and 
native Members of the Committee for tlieir 
past exertions ; and that they be requested 
to continue their services during the ensu- 


which has just been read, and which could 
not fail to convey the most lively satisfac- 
tion to all of us who take an interest in the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people of this vast ejnpire. That the funds 
of .this Society should not havekept pace 
with itt benevolent intentions, is not at all 
surprising; and very easily and satisfacto- 
rily accounted. for, by the rapid and grow* 
ing extension of its field of action. But 
i t must give genuine pleasure to every man, 
lybbhas the same object at heart which has 
been advocated by the Society, to learn 
that the Governor- General in Council, duly 
appreciating Sis pure intentions, its laud- 
able objects, its honest efforts, and its wise 
means— all tending to 
usftftu Instruction and progressive 
mss of the nativesuhjects, of every class 
and dc^ ^^ y ^^g enerously and wisely, 



ing year. 

The Chairman then rose, and after ex- 
pressing his regret that. the severe indispo- 
sition of Mr % Montagu, the secretary. 
Lieutenant Bryce, the collector, and the 
Rev. Mr. Yates, secretary to the Sub- 
Committee in the Shanskreet and Benga- 
lee department, had prevented their atten- 
dance on this occasion; adverted to the va- 
1uable r Services which Acy bad rendered to 
the Institution, and concluded by ’moving 
that the especial thanks of. the Meeting be 
offered to Aose, gentlemen, to James Cal- 
der. Esq. the treasurer, and to the native 

officers of the institution. . > 

, This motion was seconded by JPr. Ca- 
rey, and unanimously agreed to, Mr. Lar- 
kins then; rose, and after some preliminary 
obftervarioo^with regard to the important 
aid whiiA the Society had received from 
numerous individuate, mtive and Euro- 
pean^aswelb i&fhe; A® 

tnt^of0 
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' and objects of the Calcutta School-Book 
Society. 

This motion was seconded by Captain 
Beatson and unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Bay ley, seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Thomason, W. B. Mar- 
tin, Esq. was unanimously elected one of 
tlie Vice-Presidents of the Society, in the 
room of C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., who had left 
the Presidency. 

The usual acknowledgments were then 
voted to the Chairman, and the meeting 
broke up.— *Cal. Jour . 

MELANCHOLY ACCIDENTS ON THE RIVER 
HOOOHLY. 

We regret to state that letters from 
Kedgeree, which- came up yesterday after- 
noon , contain the unwelcome and melan- 
choly details of the loss of a pleasure boat 
on the river, and of the lives of almost 
all the persons who had the misfortune to 
be on board her. 

i The boat, named the Claudine , belong- 
ing to Messrs. Henry Mathew and Co., 
and one of the finest boats on. the river, 
was lent to Doctor Morrison, for the 
purpose of going down to meet some of 
his family, expected from England in the 
ship William Miles , and he was accom- 
panied on the excursion by Mr. or Captain 
Lindsay. 

They arrived safely at Kedgeree, when, 
from the fineness of the weather, they were 
induced to continue .their trip farther 
down, .and accordingly proceeded onward. 
On the morning of the 10th, it blew very 
h^rd from the S. S. E. and they bore up 
to follow an Arab ship standing into the 
river, in order to speak her. The boat 
was low forward, and a fast sailer : and 
from the gentlemen insisting on carrying 
a heavy press of sail, she went bows under, 
filled, and instantly sunk. • Out of twenty- 
six persons who were on board, including 
the two gentlemen and twenty-four na- 
tives, only two persons were saved : — the 
Serang of the boat, a ‘ most careful and 
experienced man, and a bearer, who 
reached the shore. This dreadful acci- 
dent' happened below the lower mooring 
buoy Of Kedgeree, at about a quarter 
flood, and in the morning, though die 
Serapg did not reach the shore at Kedge- 
ree till five o’clock in the evening. 

The instant that this fatal accident was 
made* known, the English gentlemen, at 
Kedgeree applied, to the Assistant Har- 
bour Master, who, with two other gen- 
tlemen, immediately went off iri thfe row 
boat, to see if any persons could be found 
floating , biit utffortunately 'it was too late. 
•The ' Sprang .. say^.that^IW saw the two 
English, gentlemen who were on board, 
clingingtd a hen* coop after the/ boat had 
' ^ " 'ihu rirr ^ ‘ licspwsk ^ ‘ . 

posably have had . 


strength enough to reach die shore \o the 
S» W. of Kedgeree. 

On the morning of the lltli, at about 
10, 30 A. M., the wreck of a brig passed 
up in sight of Kedgeree. The masts 
were gone, and nothing but her bowsprits 
remained above the hull. She appeared 
to have a boat hanging on her starboard 
quarter, but no person could be perceived 
on board her. 

The truth of this unfortunate accident 
is beyond doubt, as we have before us at 
this moment three several letters, detailing 
the particulars as we have given them. 
We should rejoice to hear the faint hope 
of their being yet saved, confirmed.— 
Cal. Jour.j Oct • 13. 

We have waited with much anxiety for 
further advices from Kedgeree, in the 
hope that some intelligence might have 
arrived of the positive safety of the unfor- 
tunate individuals, whose melancholy fate 
it was our painful task to relate;— but 
though rumours of various kinds have 
been abroad, we fear they rest on too slen- 
der a foundation to furnish much ground 
for hope, though to the friends of the 
parties they ought perhaps to forbid abso- 
1 Lite despair. A note that we have seen, 
mentions that a sepoy had come up from 
Kedegree on Sunday, and stated that 
Captain Lindsay (of th9 Engineers) was 
drowned, but that Doctor Morrison (of 
Tirlioot) was saved, having reached the 
shore on a cask or tub; but no further 
particulars were known to him. Yester- 
day’s dawk brought letters from thence of 
a later date, however, than the period of 
this man’s leaving it; aud a paragraph 
from one of these, the only one that alludes 
to this unfortunate accident, does not cer- 
tainly offer much ground for hope, though 
it renders it possible that both maybe safe. 
Up to the date of this, which was written 
on Sunday, nothing more was known, 
and we give the paragraph in the writer's 
own words 

“ Since my last to you we have had the 
hardest gale I ever witnessed at Kedgeree, 
and no doubt you have heard of the un- 
fortunate occurrence of the loss of the 
Clorinde pinnace, belonging to Mr. 
Mathew* Two Europeans were lost iij 
her, Capt. Lindsay and. Dr. Morrison. I 
had a friend of the Utter staying with me, 
to whom he sent, desiring ta ask if his 
vessel was fit to proceed on to Saugur 

t was before the gale.) We sent word 
as the weather was precarious, that 
jhi there was no iminediate danger, 
we thought he ■ ■' had better ifcmain - at 
Kedgeree, which ady^ ^y^jTp^ntite- 
Iv did not follow. UnA tow^^^ought 
all hands but the’ • 

but two* poor wretdbc* ; found their 'way 
heie tliis/inorxiing, stating , fheiiisslvei to 
htvft been driven ashore on# aa ftr . 
downon tiM?eoa$tas Barcool; from this 
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t >m inclined: to hope others <may have 
been equally fortunate.; The,. Man gee, 
when he arrived here, (declared every soul 
had gone down.** .* 

Another unfortunate accident happened 
chi the river, on Sunday morning, by which 
three natives lost their lives. A dinghy 
belonging to Mr. Richardson, containing 
eight persons, six men, an old woman, 
and a boy, was attempting to cross ; but 
foe tide running very strong, they were 
carried athwart hawse one of foe vessels 
lying above Smith's Ghaut, by which the 
dingay was upset. Three of the men, the 
woman, and the boy, were picked up by a 
dingay sent off from the Macaulay brig, 
by a gentleman who happened to bc*look- 
ing out, and accidentally observed them 
floating down with the stream. —Ibid, 
Oct. 16. 

MISSION TO SIAM. 

The new ship John Adam, which left 
. Calcutta yesterday, is proceeding, as we 
learn, with a special mission to Siam and 
other parts of the East, from which we 
hope great and mutual benefits may ulti- 
mately result. The following are the 
party embarked in the John Adam ^ 

John Crawfurd, Esq., Agent of the 
Governor General in clfarge of the Mission. 
Mrs. Crawfurd, who accompanies her hus- 
band on the voyage, and her infant child ; 
Captain Dangerfield, of the Bombay Army, 
Assistant to the Governor General’s* Agent ; 
Mr. Finlayson, Surgeon and Naturalist; 
and Lieutenant Rutherford, commanding 
the escort. 

The Agent of the Governor General is 
deputed, we understand, to the Court of 
Siam and Coclun-China, as his Lordship’s 
Envoy, with the view of extending or 
opening a commerce with countries known 
to possess a vast population, advanced civi- 
lization, and natural advantages of the 
highest kind. From the experienced ta- 
lents and extensive information of* the 
gentleman so judiciously chosen lor this 
mission, who is known by reputation at 
least to all the readers of his valuable work 
on the Indian Archipelago, and the reports 
of the evidence given before the committee 
Of the House of Lords, on the extension 
of the Eastern trade, it may he fairly pre- 
sumed that all the advantages capable of 
being, derived - from enquiry and negocia - 
tion will be obtained; Two gentlemen of 
eminent scientific attainments accompany 
this xn&sion, the' objects of ' which are, wo 
learn, ,wtof>U£' with political 

yiews^’-; W^ impost favour- 
ably a^ wish it every possible 

suceess^*?^ 

Allahabad mention, 1 
. duitp dashing pf the 


native festivals during the present season 
the Mohornm had passed oyer there quieth 
At first there was an appearance of rioi 
between the partied of Hindoos and Mus- 
selmans, but the shew of two field-piece* 
in the town, where they were stationed soiru 
days, kept all quiet. The Mussel mans, 
, in order to testify that they had no wisli 
to create disburstances, declined carry in » 
their tajecs at all ; and it* is even whispered 
that they acknowledge the custom to he 
contrary to the Koran, and Tor that reason 
they are resolved not again to practise it. 
How far this is true time y ill determine.— 
John JluU> Oct. 2 2. 

weathek, disease, crots, &c. 

Allahabad , Oct. 12, 1821 — “ The wea- 
ther is napw delightfully cool, the thermo- 
meter generally ranging from 78 to 81. 
The B<gah harvest promises a very fine 
crop, bjt owing to the dews and falls of 
rain, a Considerable quantity of the plant 
is atFectid with the diseases named by the 
natives fcindool and'Bangeela. Specimens 
of bothlaflbctions have been transmitted to 
the Aggjicultiiral Society.” — John Bull. 

Chunmr, Oct. 10, 1821. — “ A species of 
fever hhs lately been gaining ground at 
this station and Benares. It made its first 
appearance on the 1st or 2d of this month 
among the natives, a number of whom, 
and one European, have fallen victims to 
its rage | another European lias been affect- 
ed with the same disorder, and is not ex- 
pected to recover. One European died on 
the 9th of the cholera, which is the only 
case of the kind that has proved fatal for 
these some months past. 

“ Grain of every kind is plentiful in 
our bazars, but the prices of sugars in- 
crease ; we can now only procure two and 
tli^ge- quarters and three seers per rupee of 
the finer sort, whereas, in former, years, at 
this time, four and fouf and a-half seers 
were the regular rates. 

“ Of the rising crop the ryots anticipate 
a plentiful harvest, favourable showers 
having fallen since the 1st of 4 the month, 
at intervals of two dind three days. ' 

“ The bodies of ten Europeans were 
seen floating past Benares on the 4th, 
which from their swollen state had ap- 
parently been some time in the wat&v 
u Two boats, in which were seven ser- 
jeants and : two Europeans, from tilt Eu- 
ropean Regiment, in progress „to the 
Ufiper Stations, to jouvnativc corps, were 
swamped ; a little below Benares, but for- 
tunately no lives were lost, the whole party 
getting safe on shore.” 

Balaton* -In a communication, which 
w? li^ve just-received from our correspond 
d$nt at Balasorejweare fiimishedwith the 
’following account offoeweatherin that 
quarter, nnd its effects* bp tothWlSthOct. 

“ The Equinox hero ym severe ; 
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we hail jio gale, but the rains and heavy 
torrents descending from the Ncelglnir And 
Mohr Bunge ITills laid the country for a 
space of forty-five miles around entirely un- 
der water. Many hundreds of native habita- 
tions have been swept away, and a great 
number of cattle have perished. All in- 
tercourse was intercepted, and at one time 
we had nine dawks due. Luckily the 
water receded in dup course of time, othcr- 
wjpc the rice fields w r ould have been all 
destroyed. The poor natives were, as 
iqight be expected, in a state of the ut- 
most. alarm. ’ 

“ On the 1 1 tli current, at two a.m., we 
were visited by a most tremendous gale, 
the wind commencing at N.W., veering 
gradually round to S.E., and at last shift- 
ing to N.E; . My habitation, in which I 
was passing the night, came down with a 
terrible crash, and I had only just time 
to get out from under the tumbling wreck ; 
but in such a night to walk three quarters 
of a mile, without shoes and without 
clothing, was by no means an ex cur. don 
. of pleasure, although it was sufficiently 
novel. At length, after much struggling, 
I reached my house in town : but here old 
Boreas had also made great havoc, the rain 
forcing its way into the interior in torrents. 
My situation was not now very enviable, 
but at last the long looked for daylight 
arrived, nod it was strange enough to mark 
the appearance of the houses around. 

“ Those who are fond of visiting the 
scenes of ancient ruins, could, without 
going to Rome or Egypt, have found here 
in our town a large field for contemplation, 
which I am almost sure would have sa- 
tisfied the most curious. But to give you 
an idea of the dreadful weather wc have 
had, I need only state that the new Jag- 
geruaut Rood, .which is raised in many 
places as high as twenty feet above the 
ndjacout level, was under water, bridges 
and all, for a space of forty-five miles to 
my certain knowledge; and I know a gen- 
tleman who came dawk in a boat over the 
road from the Soobonareka river to Bala-' 
sore, to the great amusement of us all. 
This important road, on which so much 
care and money had been* expended, is 
now impassable in a great many places. 
An officer, who left this yesterday for 
Calcutta, had only proceeded a distance 
of four miles, when he was obliged to 
come back again. A. large pucka bridge 
has vanished altogether ; and venerable 
trees pf a patriarchal age have been forced 
to bend their proud and towering heads 
down So a level with the soil from which 
they originally rose. Cal. Paiier , Oct. 22. 

ARRIVALS AT THE TRESXDENOY. 

From England t Mrs. Lumsden ; Miss 
F. Browne ; Miss A. Browne ; Lieut; T. 
Lumsden, H. C. Artillery Lieut. John 


Davies, 28th Native Infantry ; Mr. G. 
Browne, Writer ; Messrs. James Hannay, 
Charles Dawkins, James Green, Henry 
Fowle, George H. Dyke, James Plow- 
den, and Robert Codrington, Cadets; 
Messrs. George Simons, and Richard 
Burnard, Assist. Surg. ; Messrs. Alfred 
Borradailc, and Francis Clarke,' Cadets ; 
Mr. John Arbufhnot, free merchant ; 
Messrs Charles O'Hara, and James Stein 
Mncvitie, Cadets; Mr. J. 11. Oliver, free 
merchant; Mr. William Butler, free ma- 
riner; Mr. John Ha/; Mrs. Clark; 
Misses Julia and Lucy Clark; Capt. B. 
Blake; Messrs. J. Croffielin and W. 

George, Cadets; Mr. James Shanks; 
Major Gall; Messrs. S. Durham and J. 
M act! owe! I, surgeons ; Capt. N. Bucke ; 
Capt. W. Wilson ; Messrs. P. Lamb, J. 
Connolly, J. Brightman, and W. Frceth ; 
Mr. W. Mitchelson, Assist. Surg. ; 
Messrs. W. II# Benson, A*. L. Campbell, 
C. B Elliott, G. Kennaway, W. Trit- 
ton, N. II. Monkliouse, J. T. Lane ; U. 
F. Moore ; F. Thomas, F. Proby, and B. 
Wilkinson. • 

• 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

A Top. 1. Ship Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
Biden, from London. * 

G. and 7. Ships Albion, Weller; Flo- 
rentia, Rcmmington ; Bridget, Leslie ; ' 
Fame, Eastgate ; and Andromeda, Stew- 
art, from England. . 

9. Ships Royal George, Ellesby, and 
Ajax, Clark, from London. 

12. Ship Alberton, Gilpin, from Lon- 
don. 

IS. Ships Fairlic, White, from London ; 
John Taylor, Atkinson, from Liverpool ; 
and Sarah, Norton, from Bombay. 

16- Ships Rose, Taggart, and Baros . 
sa, ijutchinson, from England. 

18. Ship Hippolyta, front) Hull. 

19. Hon. C.'s ships Marquis Welling- 
ton and Thomas Grenville. 

22. Ship Kingston, from London. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 7. At Scetapore, Oudc, the Lady 
of Captain II. Wrottesly, 2d bat. 28th 
regt ., of a daughter. 

1 1 . Mrs. L. Rebeiro, of a daughter. 

14. At Ghazcepore, the wife of Mr. J. I. 
Dennet, Stud Department,* of a daughter. 

18. The Lady of John Hubbard, Esq. 
Indigo Planter, Jessore, of a daughter. 

'0. The Lady of Georga Mackillop, 
Esq. of a son. 

Nov. 5. At Delhi, the Lady of Henry 
Middleton, Esq. Civil Service^pf a son. 

11. At Allahabad, the Lacfy of Lieut. 
C. Griffiths, of the 18th N.I., of a son. 

12. On board the H. C. S Rose, 'aft 
sea, 4he .Lady' of Lieut, T. Lwnsden, of 
the Artillery Horse Brigade, of a soft. 



At Chunar,tbf Lady pf 6. Play. 
JUr,- Esq., garrison surgeon, of a daughter. 

16. At the Great Gaol, Mrs. John Hig- 
ginson of a son. 

— Mrs. W. Warden, of a son. 

.. 17. The Lady of P. Y. Lindsay, Esq. 
of the Civil Service, of a son. 

Mrs. C. Doucett, of a daughter. 

: 22. In Fort William, the Lady of D. 
Mouat Esq. M.D., of a daughter. 

— At the house of her father, G. L. 
W. Kenderdine, Esq., Mrs. A. M % D’ Ro- 
sario, of a daughter. 

HARM ACES. 

Nov. 1. At Cawnpore, by tlie Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Lieut. J.Tritten, Majesty’s 11th 
Light Dragoons, to Miss Frances Max well, 
daughter of the late John Maxwell, Esq. 
of Cawnpore, 

12. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. Corrie’ Mr. J. A.*Goldsmith, to 
Miss A. C. Smith. 

15. At St. John’s Cathedral, D. S. Na- 
pier, Esq. to Anne, daughter of the late 
John Dixon, Esq. of Knightswood, Dum- 
bartonshire/ 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, CaptThos. 
Taylor, of the ‘Country Service, to Mrs. 
Catherine Holms. 

16. At Cuttack, at the house of T. 
Fakenham, Esq., William Dent, Esq. of 
■the Civil Service, on this Establishment, to 
Miss E. F. Reaver. 

17. At St. John's Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. .Come, Thomas Go wan Vi bart. 
Esq. of the Hon. Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, to Jane Russel Macnagliten, fifth 
daughter of the Hon. Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten. Puisne Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Fort William. 

— At St. John's Cathedral, hy the 
Rev. D. Come, Alfred Betts, IJsq., 
Indigo Planter, to Miss Sophia Reisclj. 


May, 

6. At Saharpnpoor, Lieut. A. Car- 
ihichael, of the 5th regt. of N. I. late 
doing duty with the Sirinoor Corps. 

9. At Chandernagore, T. Macnamara, 
Esq., many years resident at Madras., 

13 At Ghazeepore, Mr. Me Ivor, wri- 
ter to the Hon, Mr. Melville, Magistrate 
of this Station. 

— > At Moorshedabad, Set Obhoy- 
chund, the only son of Maharajah Sur- 
roopchund, of that place. . « 

16. At Ghazeepore, Ensign John Fo- 
ley, doing duty ivitli H. C. Europ. regt., 

18. The infant daughter of Mr. L. 
Rebeiro, aged eight days. 

19. At Asseerghur, after an illness of 
three days, Flora Anne, the infant daugh- 
ter, of Lieut. Davidson, aged two years. 

20. At Kurnauf, Lieut. George Allen, 
of the 7«h regt. L. C. 

21. At Dpyra, of water in the head, 
Maria Gfeorgiana Nugent, nearly six years 
of age, the second daughter of Capt. Wil- 
liam Goifran, Barrackmaster of the Meerut 
Divisio^. 

21. Arev. -Major Peter O'Shaugnessy, 
of II. M* 45th Ceylon regt., aged forty- 
three yefers. 

22. jfkt Bansbaria, J. Kelly, Esq., 
Surgeon* an old and much respected in- 
habitant of Calcutta. 

23. At Pertabghur, in Malwah, Henry 
Bell Hamilton, aged eleven months, the 
infant son of Capt. C. W. Hamilton, 
commanding Rampoorah Local Bat. 

— At Zeemineah, near Ghazeepore, 
Mrs. McCarthy, in her 65tli year. 

24. Mrs. Mary Dundun, the wife of 
Mr. Richard Dundun, of the Hon. C.’s 
Marine, aged fifty-six, 

25. At Nonpariel, Thomas Frederick, 
third son of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Barnes, D. D., aged eleven months. 

— At Royaporam, Eliza Frances, the 
eldest, daughter of the late Lieut Henry 
Stephen Mathews, of the 19th regt. 


In the 19th year of his age, Lieut, and N. I* aged six years. 

Adj. John Clerk, 'of the 4th Bengal Light 26. At Bow-Bazar, Louisa, daughter 
Cavalry. This highly promising and of Mr. A. G. Balfour, aged two years, 
much lamented Officer nobly fell . in a 29. At Lucknow, Capt. Lewis Grant, 
gallant and successful attack on the Forces 2d bat. 7th Vegt. N. I., of the cholera 
of* the refractory Rajah, Maliaroo Kishore morbus. ‘ 

Sing, at Mongroule, on" the 1st of Oct. SO. Of the spasmodic cholera, Mrs. 
2821. Johanna Me Daniel, aged fifty yean. 

Sept. 27. At Mhow, Lieut. Allan Nov. 1. Jane Caroline Edwards, wife 
Cebneron, late commanding the 1st Troop of Mr. R. J. Edwards, Veterinary Sur- 
of the Horse Brigade. geon, Dhtirromtollah. 

* 29. At Baitool, Ensign John Garden, 3. At Benares, Robert Bathurst, Esq., 
of the lsi bat. s6tb N. I. v v / of the Civil Service. 

Oct* 3. At v Cawnpore, Mary Catherine. 4. At Sool^Saugor, in his Bowleah 
aged, J^j.jgaars, tjblrd daughter of S. on the river, of the Dropsy, CJS.^G. 

a severq illness and Prmzling, Esq*, of the Danish Service, 

' aged fifty-two..;,/.;',: .' 

4. the infant son of ^ At Dum-Dth^r ^Hzaheth, fourth 

CWJT &rvfce* ^ughter 

. si '■ ngts 
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Compton, of the 2d bat. 16 lb regt. Native 
Infantry. 

5. At Bhaugulpore, Mr* A. F. D’lloza, 
aged fifty-seven. 

8. Mr. Charles Fernandez, junior, 
aged twenty, one years. 

9. Mr. John Wakefield, formerly a 
Branch Pilot in the Hon. Company's 
Marine, aged seventy-five. 

Lately- At BaJasore, on his route to Cal- 
cutta, John Stritch, Esq., M.J)., Madras 
Medi ca l Establishment. 

— Of the cholera morbus, after an 
illness of four hours, Richard Dowdcs- 
well, tlic youngest child of Lieut. ,1. B. 
Seely, of the Bombay Military Establish, 
and Nypore Brigade, aged two years. 

— Suddenly, in the morning, at Chow- 
ringliee, of an apoplectic attack, Major 
James Henry Brooke, of the Bengal 
Ilorse Artillery, aged thirty-nine. A 
braver soldier, a more honorable, generous, 
high-minded, yet gentle and humane man, 
never lived. He was beloved by liis brother 
Officers, and if possible more so by the 
soldiers under his command, and he was 
distinguished not less for talent and pro- 
fessional acquirements, than for the suc- 
cess with which he had studied several 
branches of physical science little culti- 
vated in India. Major Brooke was a 
native of Ireland, and the eldest surviving 
son of the late Col. Brooke, of this Army, 
well known in India history as Governor 
of St. Helena, for many years, and as 
having been the chief Instrument in de- 
feating Ilyder Ally, at Molwoggle, in 
1768. Ma jor Brooke inherited his father's 
spirit aud activity, and was himself se- 
verely wounded in the Mysore war of 
1 8(X). He will long be remembered with 
feelings of pride and regret by the Bengal 
Artillery, of which corps lie was a dis- 
tinguished ornament, while his private 
virtues will endear his memory to all who 
liad the happiness to share his friendship, 
and who now deeply feel his loss. 

Lately . On board the Resource, at sea, 
Ensign Charles Macgratli, Gorruckpoor 
Light Infantry Bat. 


MADRAS. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

SYSTEM OF POUCH IN THE MADRAS 
PROVINCES. 

A. D. 1821. Regulation IV. 

A Regulation/or giving greater efficiency to 
the. system of Police established in the 
Provinces subordinate to the Presidency 
of Fort St, George. Passed by the Go- 
vernor in Council of Fort St. George , on 
the \5th jum 1821. 

I. Whereas it is expedient that Ameens 
of Police should have authority beyond 
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the limits of the towns to which they are 
appointed. And whereas it is also expe- 
dient that the preliminary powers of inves- 
tigation for the discovery of offences, and 
the apprehension of offenders, which arc 
now vested only in Tahsildars, or other 
head officers [of district police should 
he delegated to competent subordinate 
officers in different parts of each Talook. 
And whereas the transmission of parties 
and witnesses, in all cases of petty theft 
and other potty offences, from the place 
where the offence is charged to have 
been committed to a distance therefrom, 
in order to their being brought before the 
Magistrate, is a cause of great inconve- 
nience, loss, and injury to the persons so 
sent ; and there is reason to believe that, 
in consequence of the dread of such in- 
conveniences, the knowledge of offences 
committed is frequently concealed and 
suppressed, and llie offenders escape pu- 
nishment; and it is therefore expedient 
that the powers of the heads of district and 
village police should he extended. And 
whereas the recording of evidence in cases 
of petty offences and jletty thefts is a duty 
of great labour and time without, an equi- 
valent benefit ; and the too frequent ad- 
ministration of oaths where the matter 
under inquiry is of little moment, has a 
tendency to weaken the sanctity of oaths, 
and to encourage perjury. The Hon. 
the Governor in Council has enacted the 
following rules, to he in force from the 
date of their promulgation : 

IT. First. — In modification of the pro- 
visions of section 40, Regulation IT., of 
18] 6, it is hereby declared competent to 
magistrates to extend, at tlieir discretion, 
the local limits of the jurisdiction of 
Ameens of JL’olice to any distance tlicy may 
see fit beyond the towns to which such 
Ameens have been or may be appointed. 

Second. — Ameens of Police, and gene- 
rally all subordinate officers of police of 
every description, shall be subject to the 
authority of the Tahsildars of their several 
districts ; and shall perform all such re- 
venue duties as may be assigned to them 
by the collectors, or the Tahsildars under 
whom they serve. 

III. First. — Magistrates shall select 
such number of competent subordinate 
officers belonging to their district establish- 
ments as may appear to them necessary to 
perform, in different parts of each Talook, 
the Police duties assigned to Tahsildars, 
and other head officers of Police, by sec- 
tions 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 36, and 37 of 
Regulation XI. of 1816 : and all acts 
done in conformity with the provisions of 
tho enactments here referred to. by the 
persons so selected shall be valid. 

Second. — The subordinate officers re- 
ferred to in the foregoing clause shall 
forward to the heads ot‘ police of their re- 
Vol. XIII. 3 R 
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spective districts all examinations, depo- 
sitions, and confessions that may be taken 
by them, together with the prisoners and 
witnesses in every case which they may 
investigate, in order that’ the said heads 
of police may transmit them to the magis- 
trate or the criminal judge, in conformity 
with the existing regulations. 

Third. — The persons who may be se- 
lected utider the provisions of this section 
shall not have authority to inflict punish- 
ment of any kind, nor to hear or deter- 
mine complaints for petty offences, and 
they shall be subject to the authority of 
the Tahsildars of their respective districts. 

IV. First. — Heads of District Police 
are hereby empowered to hear and deter- 
mine cases of petty theft, not attended with 
aggravating circumstances, norfcommitted 
by persons of notoriously bad character ; 
and on conviction of the accused, when 
the value of the property stolen shall not 
exceed five Madras rupees, to inflict pu- 
nishment, not exceeding six strokes with 
a rattan. 

Second. —Whenever a head of district 
police, investigating under the authority 
vested in him by this section, shall be of 
opinion that the punishment which he is 
empowered to inflict is not adequate to the 
offence committed, he sliall report the case 
to the Magistrate for his final orders : and 
the Magistrate shall, at his discretion, 
either issue his orders in writing to the 
head of police, to inflict such punishment 
as the Magistrate may deern sufficient, or 
he shall order the head of district police to 
forward the parties and witnesses to him 
for further investigation. 

Third. — Provided always, that if, at the 
expiration of thirty days from the date and 
day of dispatch of any reference from a 
head of district police to a Magistrate, 
under the provisions of the foregoing 
clause, no answer or orders of the Ma- 
gistrate shall have been received by the 
head of district police, then the head of 
district police sliall release the offenders, 
and the confinement which they have so 
had shall be considered a sufficient punish- 
ment for the said offence, and they shall 
not be liable to be again tried for the same. 

Fourth.— Heads of district police shall 
report to the Magistrates, in the mode 
prescribed by clause second, section S3, 
Regulation XI. of 1816, all punishments 
which they may inflict under the provisions 
of clause, first of this section. 

V. First. — The power granted to the 
Talisiidars or other heads of district po- 
lice by section 33, Regulation XI* of 1816, 
of fining persons duly convicted before 
them of offence* of a trivial nature, is 
hereby extended to the imposition of a fine 

' not exceeding three Madras rupees. 

Second.— In cases of injury to any com- 
plainant, when the fine may lijrofe been le- 
vied, it shall be lawful for tife head of 


district police to award the whole or any 
portion of such fine to the party aggrieved, 
by way of satisfaction for such injury as 
he may deem equitable, the remainder of 
such line, if any, to be carried to tli^ ac- 
count of Government. 

Third. — Head officers of district police 
shall make immediate report to the Ma- 
gistrates of all cases in which they shall ex . 
erclse the powerof fining under this section. 

V I. First. The powers granted to heads 
of villages, under clause first, section 10, 
Regulation XI. of 181 G, to punish trivial 
offences, are hereby extended, under the 
rules and limitations therein specified, to 
the punishment of petty thefts, not attend- 
ed wi tlr aggravating circumstances, nor com- 
mitted by persons of notoriously bad charae • 
ter, ancl where the value of the property 
stolen docs not exceed one Madras rupee. 

Second.— Heads of villages shall report 
to the head police officer of the district all 
cases in which they sliall have exercised the 
power of punishment granted to them by 
clause first of this section. 

VII. First. — Section 37, Regulation I X. 
of 1816 is hereby rescinded. 

Second.— Magistrates shall not be re- 
quired to take down in writing, or to re- 
cord, the examinations they may take in 
the investigation of complaints preferred 
before them under sections 32 and 33 of 
Regulation IX. of 1816. 

VIII. Magistrates shall not be required 
to include in the calendar prescribed in 
the latter part of section 40, Regulation 

IX. of 181 G, returns of any punishments 
adjudged by them under the provisions of 
section 32 of that Regulation, nor of such 
punishments, not exceeding ten days' im- 
prisonment, or six strokes with a rattan, as 
they may adjudge under* section 33 of the 
before-quoted Regulation. 

IX. Magistrates and their assistants 
shall be at liberty, in the examination of 
complaints for petty offences, and of com- 
plaints for petty thefts, to exercise their 
discretion, whether to administer oaths to 
the prosecutors and witnesses, or to exa- 
mine persons without their being sworn. 

X. The same exemption from the ne- 
cessity of recording depositions is hereby 
granted to Talisiidars and other head po- 
lice officers of districts, in the examination 
of cases on which it is competent to them 
to pass decision. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

BREVET RANK. 

Hie undermentioned Officers, Cadets of 
the season 1806, who are Subalterns of fif- 
teen years' standing, are promoted to the 
rank of Brevet Captain from the dates 
specified. 

27th March, *1821. 

Lieut. T. Carmichael, 1 4th regt. N. I* 
Lieut. Alex. Gowan, 17$ ditto* 
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Lieut, W. B. Macdonald, 1st rcgt. N. I. 
Lieut. A. Ilaultain, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. S, W. Steele, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. T. Jackson, 25th ditto. 

Lieut. II. G. S. Croasdaile, lOlh ditto. 
Lieut. Peter Conner, 25<h ditto. 

Lieut. Jas. Webster, 21st ditto. 

Lieut. T. Crichton, 20th ditto. 

Lieut. John Cameron, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. Jas. Mathews, 19th ditto. 

Lieut. J. R. Godfrey, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. G. W. Dore, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. Edw. Fiott, 7tli ditto. 

Lieut. Thus. Walker, 4th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Borthwick, 11th ditto. 

Lieut. W. C. Hasker, 16th ditto. 

28th March, 1821. 

Lieut. C. F. Smith, 8t.h rcgt. N. T. 
Lieut. Arch. Inglis, 24th ditto. 

Lieut, Robert Young, 23d ditto. 

Lieut. C. Foulton, 5th ditto. 

24th May, 1821. 

Lieut. John Ross, 13th rcgt. N.I. 

Lieut. R. Tnvcrarity, 3d ditto. 

Lieut. W. II. Rowley, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. .Tas. Crokatt, 2.7th ditto. 

Lieut. It. S. Wilson, 1 1 th ditto. 

Lieut. G. Hutchinson, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. John Gwynne, 13th ditto 
Lieut. J. A. Condell, 16‘th ditto. 

Lieut. Win. Bahington, 6th rcgt . L.C. 
Lieut. 15. M‘ Master, (>th rcgt. N.I. 
Lieut. It. Swycr, 2il ditto. 

Lieut. It. Calvert, 21st ditto. 

Lieut T. B. Jones, 22d ditto. 

Lieut. II. White, 7th ditto. 

Lieut. T. J. Hammond, 1 1th ditto. 
Lieut. II. Dowden, 19th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Thompson, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. G. Muriel, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. M. C. Chase, 1st rcgt. L.C. 
Lieut. John Logan, 6th ditto. 

28th Aug. 1821. 

Lieut. J. Cur si lam, Mad. Eur. regt. 
Lieut. T. Casey, 14th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. IT. Wallis, 4th ditto. 

Lieut. C. Sinnock, 5tli ditto. 

Lieut, U. Marklove, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. J. Nash, 21st ditto. 

Lieut. W. Binny, 7th ditto. 

Lieut. T. Grccnhill, 4th regt. L. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Criminal Sessions. 

Sentence on Surgeon James Patterson, for 
Forgery. 

The Sessions of Oyer and Terminer 
finished on Friday (Oct. 26). Perhaps no 
former Criminal Session held at this 'Pre- 
sidency was ever distinguished by a more 
remarkable trial than the one by which the 
Court was occupied on Monday and Tues- 
day last. We refer to the case of the 
King on the prosecution of Colonel Jo- 
siah Marshall versus James Patterson, a 


Surgeon in the Honourable Company’s 
service on this establishment, in which he 
stands very high on the list, and who was 
tried for a forgery of a very peculiar and 
uncommon nature, dangerous to the safety 
of property, and, fortunately for its se- 
curity, of rare occurrence. The false 
making consisted of having, by means of 
the application of a chemical process, ex- 
punged from a paper the writing that had 
preceded or stood above the signature of 
the late Lieut. Colonel S. Macdouall, and 
substituting in its place a form of promis- 
sory note in favour of the prisoner for 
8,749 pagodas, 7 fanams, and cash 50, 
bearing interest at the rate of 10 per cent., 
which the real signature was thus made to 
appear to authenticate. 

The Chief Justice summed lip the evi- 
dence with his usual acuteness, by which 
he cleared away all the difficulties that 
could possibly arise in coming to a just 
conclusion. His lordship was followed by 
Mr. Justice Grey, who also delivered a 
most pertinent and impressive charge to 
the Jury. The Jury retired from the 
box, but they were not absent more than 
three minutes when they returned with a 
verdict of Guilty. Die prisoner, who had 
conducted himself with great patience and 
apparent, confidence during the trial, 
seemed overwhelmcd-with grief when the 
verdict was recorded. 

On Friday the unfortunate prisoner 
was put to the bar ; be appeared deeply 
humiliated, and his distress was so great 
that he was scarcely able to support him- 
self in the dock. He offered no address 
to the Court. Die painful duty of pas- 
sing sentence upon him was performed in 
a very impressive manner by the Chief 
Justice, Sir E. Stanley. We are fortu- 
nately able to give a pretty correct report 
of the substance of the address of the 
learned J udge, which we arc sure w ill be 
read with attention and interest by both 
British and native subjects. His Lordship 
expressed himself nearly in the following 
words : 

" James Patterson : I can truly say, and 
with the most unaffected sincerity, that 
since I have sat in this place, 1 have never 
performed so painful a duty as that which 
I am now called upon to discharge. 

“ British gentlemen and subjects in this 
country, and particularly those in the ser- 
vice of the Company, have in general 
heretofore maintained a pre-eminence and 
superiority of character, which has elevated 
them above the common class of mankind 
here, and inspired the natives of this coun- 
try with a respect and veneration for their 
persons, and for the country from whence 
they emanated; and therefore it ^ is peculiar- 
ly distressing to sec a British subject, bred 
to a respectable profession, and admitted* 
to an honourable service, whose education, 
it might be supposed, would have re- 
3RS 
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strained him from me$n and vulgar of- 
fences, standing at the bar, convicted by a 
jury of his countrymen, and about to re- 
ceive the judgment of the law for the crime 
of forgery ; one of the most dangerous to 
society in the catalogue of human offences, 
and for a species of forgery, too, the most 
difficult to be detected, against which hu- 
man prudence and caution arc hardly suffi- 
cient to guard, and which tends to destroy 
all confidence between man and man, all 
safety of correspondence, anti the credit 
and circulation of paper currency, which is 
so necessary to be maintained inviolate in 
a commercial country : a crime, indeed, of 
which, if you had been found guilty in 
any part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, your life would most 
certainly have paid the forfeit of your of- 
fence. 

“ You have been convicted, after a long 
and patient trial, during the course of 
which you had every advantage of counsel 
and every benefit that the nicety, caution, 
and vigilance of the Criminal Law could 
extend to you, or to any person on his trial 
for a similar ollence. Your accusers were 
brought face to face before you ; they were 
cross-examined by your counsel, and seve- 
ral witnesses were produced in your de- 
fence ; though, I am sorry to observe, not 
one was examined to your general cha- 
racter ; and we have the satisfaction to re- 
flect, that not a tittle of questionable, or 
even doubtful evidence, was admitted 
against you upon your trial : but notwith - 
standing all these advantages, a well con- 
nected chain of circumstances (the only 
evidence which a crime so secretly con- 
ducted, and so Artfully planned, in general 
admits of), together with the circumstances 
of improbability appearing upon the face 
of the written documents themselves, and 
the evidence of your endeavour to suborn 
witnesses to swear that the notes were 
genuine, and delivered to you by the late 
Colonel Sutherland Macdouall, fortified 
by the corroborating circumstance of the 
written instructions for the witnesses in 
your own hand-writing, and other papers 
and circumstances, which convinced an 
intelligent and humane Jury of your guilt, w 
and induced them to convict you without 
the smallest hesitation. Indeed, a fairer 
trial I may say no man ever had, and you 
have nothing to complain of but your own 
infatuation, and insatiable avarice, that 
tempted you to deviate from the paths of 
rectitude, and to endeavour to acquire 
wealth by such dishonest and dishonorable 
means. * 

<c The - Court, upon the fullest consider- 
ation, sees no ground to hnpeStch the jus- 
tice of that verdict ; and we cannot but 
feel the great and injurious effects that 
must result from the bad example and in- 
fluence which such a crime, cortoitted by 
a British subject, and by a person of your 


understanding, education, and profession, 
must have upon the low arid uninformed 
classes of the Natives, who arc already too 
much addicted to the crimes of forgery 
and subornation of perjury. If such crimes 
are committed by persons of your descrip- 
tion, what must be expected from the un- 
controlled passions— -the unimproved in- 
tellects, and the habitual vices of the low 
multitude ? If, indeed, the natives should 
see or conceive that the sword of justice 
passes lightly over the heads of the higher 
classes, and falls with weight and severity 
only on their own, I fear it would very 
much lesson their respect for our laws, and 
the impartiality of a British tribunal. It 
is necessary and proper, therefore, in this 
and in all cases, to convince them that a 
British Court of Justice, in the adminis- 
tration of the laws, makes no distinction 
of persons ; blit that high and low, rich 
and poor, British and Native, are equally 
under its protecting care, and equally 
punished by its vindictive justice. 

“ Prisoner, I do not w r ish to wound 
your footings, by dwelling any longer on 
the enormity and dangerous tendency of 
your offence ; and I trust it is not neces- 
sary for me to describe it in colours more 
hideous than have already presented them- 
selves to your own conscience ; but I an 
sorry to say, that the usual palliation and 
incentive which sometimes lias tempted men 
to commit the crime of forgery, to relieve 
them from necessity, or the sudden pres- 
sure of distress, did not exist in your case, 
as you were in a service in which the Com- 
pany give liberal allowances to their ser- 
vants ; and you were a member of a pro- 
fession, the profits of which might have 
yielded you a comfortable and respectable 
independence. It is, too, I think, an ad- 
ditional circumstance of aggravation, that 
this crime was committed by some chemi- 
cal process by a person in the medical line, 
whose profession furnishes (to one vi- 
ciously inclined) such easy modes and ma- 
terials for doing mischief. 

“ But although the sentence of the law, 
as it exists in this country, does not affect 
your life ; you must pass some years of it 
in exile. In that exile I hope you will 
conduct yourself more correctly, and ac- 
quire a better character than I am afraid 
you maintained here ; and I trust that you 
will one day feel it to be merciful to you, 
not only that we have not sentenced you 
to long imprisonment in this place, and to 
those infamous and other punishments 
winch are ordained by the Common Law 
for the crime of forgery ; but that we 
have availed ourselves of. tlie power con- 
ferred on the Court by the Act of the 53c. 
George the Third, c. 1 $ 5 , Bfidll.'j, to send 
you forth from this society, Where you must 
have borne a perpetual brand, and read 
your condemnation in the eyes and coun- 
tenance of every mah '^ho ever heard of 
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your crime ; an<l that you will have reason 
to be thankful that you arc to become a 
member of that new and singular com- 
munity, where alone you may hope to pass 
some years of usefulness and tranquillity ; 
and where, by changing your habits and 
course of life, you may by possibility ac- 
quire a new character, and thereby even 
perhaps look to some degree of future es- 
teem. At all events, I hope it will pro- 
duce in your case the only object of all 
human punishment, reformation, and ex- 
ample; that others will be deterred from 
committing similar offences, and that all 
will be convinced of the truth of that gol • 
den rule, “ that honesty is the best policy.” 

“ The sentence of the Court is that, you 
James Patterson, for the crime aforesaid, 
he transported to New South Wales dur- 
ing the term of fourteen years.” — Mad, 
Cour. Oct . 30, 1821. 

Supreme Court • 

On Friday the 2d of November, the 
Court sat to hear the remainder of a cause 
of great importance 2md interest in the com- 
mercial world, which liad stood over from 
the hist Term. As the decision pro- 
nounced in this case will probably affect 
the mode of dealing that has obtained in 
India between merchants and captains of 
ships, and other carriers of goods, we think 
it essentially necessary that the opinions of 
the Court on this branch of commercial 
law should be generally known : we 
will therefore endeavour to give a brief 
note of it. 

The case to which we refer was an ac- 
tion of trover and conversion, brought by 
the plaintiff* to recover the value of a cer- 
tain cargo of wine and other articles con- 
signed to Messrs. Bourhillon (Freros), at 
Coringa, in trust and for the use of the 
plaintiff, by Messrs. Sanders and Weicke, 
at the Isle of France, in the year 1817, 
which goods were fraudulently sold by the 
captain of the vessel on his own account, at 
Madras, to the defendants. 

A great body of evidence was given in 
on both sides ; and Counsel, Mr. Byrne 
for the plaintiff*, and Mr. Staveley for the 
defendant, were heard at considerable 
length. 

The decision of the Court was, that the 
bill of lading of the cargo, signed by the 
captain of the ship Helen, on which the 
cargo was shipped, for the use and at the 
risk of the plaintiff^ the consignee, and one 
part of which was duly transmitted to the 
plaintiff, vested the absolute property of the 
cargo in the plaintiff the consignee, or his 
. assigns (subject to the consignor's right of 
stopping the goods in transitu in the event 
of die insolvency of the consignee before 
the actual delivery), and that die captain 
or master of the ship who put into Madras 
had no right to sell the cargo or any part 
of it to the defendants! who purchased 


upon the credit of the captain, without tak- 
ing the precaution of requiring to see the 
bill of lading, the invoice, or other papers, 
by which it would have appeared that die 
property belonged to the plaintiff*, and was 
shipped and consigned for his use and at 
bis risk to be delivered at the port of Co- 
ringa ; and that the captain, under those 
circumstances, was nothing more dian a 
mere carrier for freight, and had no colour 
of title to sell or pledge any part of the 
cargo ; and that the defendants, who 
claimed under him, had no lien on the car- 
go for tlie advances made to him, the cap- 
tain not having been factor, agent, or bro- 
ker, either for the consignor or consignee. 

Cal. Jour . Nov. 21. 

RATES OF EXCHANGE, ANT) TRICE OF 
company’s PAPER. 

Wednesday , Oct. 2d, 182f. 

On England : — 

At 30 days' sight. Is. lOd. per Mad., rup. 
At 90 days’ sight, Is. lOJd. per do. 

6 months’ sight, Is. 1 Id. per do. 

On Bengal : — 

At SO days' sight, 93 io 95 sicca rupees, 
per 1(X) Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper : — 

Remittable 15.] per cent. prem. 

New Loan, 10J do do. 

BIKT1IS. 

Sept. 23. At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Maj. Waliab, 17tli N.I., of a son. 

Oct. 3. At Quilon, in Travancore, the 
Lady of Capt. G.M. Stuart, commanding 
2d Extra Battalion, of a son. 

7. At Oopall, six miles from Secunder- 
abad, the lady of Lieut. Bogle, 1st bat. 
pioneers, of a son. 

9. At Vizagajlatam, the lady of Lieut. 
Cecil, of a still-born son. 

13. At Trichinopoly, the lady of the 
late Lieut. (Brcv.Capt.) Dore, of the 2d 
hat. 1st regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

Id. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Geo. 
Phillips, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

19. At Chittoor, the lady of Capt. 
White, Qr. Mast. Brig, centre division, of 
a son. 

20. At Ncgapatam, the lady of A. F. 
Bruce, Esq., of tire Civil Service, of a soil. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. Iff. At Arcot, Henry Martin Blair, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, to Georgiana, 
third daughter of the late Thos. JeiFreys, 
Esq., of Penkelly Castle, Montgomery. 

18. At St. George’s Church, James 
Minchin, Esq., of the Supreme Court at 
Madras, to Susan, eldest daughter of Peter 
Cherry, Esq., first Judge of the Provincial 
Court at Chittore, and Acting Judge in 
the Sudder Adawiut. . 
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iVto. 5. At St. George's Church, F. A. 
Robson, Esq., of the Civil Service, to 
Mrs. Wilson. 

DEATHS. 

Oct . 9. At Vizagapatam, the lady of 
Lieut. Cecil, aged 19 years. 

13. In the roads of Alcppi, on the Ma- 
labar Coast, on board the Sarah (Capt. 
Woodhead), Capt. F; Savage, H. M.’s 89th 
regt., aged 34 years ; an officer most de- 
servedly and sincerely regretted by his bro- 
ther officers, as well from their estimation 
of his private worth, as his character as a 
soldier ; he lias left three orphan children 
to bewail his lamented death. His body 
was brought on shore and interred with 
every possible respect the place could ad- 
mit of, and was attended to the grave by 
Capt. Gordon, and the whole of the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Aleppi, as well as 
by Capt. Woodhead, the officers, and pas- 
sengers of the Sarah : the whole of, whom 
seemed solicitous to evince their respect 
for the high character of the deceased. 

19. At Cuddalorc, Mrs. Cl ms. Fraser, 
w idow of the late Col. Chas. Fraser, of the 
Company’s Service. 

30. John George, son of Mr. P. Ander- 
son, aged 14 mouths, after a lingering 
illness. 

— At St, Thome, the Rev. Peter Druil- 
lard. . This revered person, who was al- 
ways ready and zealous to the calls of all 
classes of people in the administration of 
his sacred office, fell a victim to the spas- 
modic cholera, deservedly and sincerely 
regretted by those who bore a part in his 
friendship. 


BOMBAY. 

GOVE RNMENT JO RD E US. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 20, 1821. The 
Hon. the Governor In Council permits 
the Roman Catholic Priests officiating at 
the interment of European Soldiers of that 
religion to draw the same fees as arc 
granted to Protestant Clergymen on simi- 
lar occasions. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 25, 1821. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare the whole of the Island of Co- 
laba, excluding Old Woman’s Island, to 
be a military cantonment, and subject to 
the Regulations of 1793, which are to be 
stiictly enforced. 

Bombay Castle , Oct . 12, 1821. The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to extend the grant of horse allowance to all 
Extra Aides-de-Camp at this Presidency. 

Bombay Castle , Oct. 15, 1821. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has thought 
it proper to prohibit all communications, 
on official subjects, between Officers sta- 
tioned in foreign territories and the na- 
tives. 1 


In the case of an officer receiving in- 
formation of such importance as may re- 
quire to be made known, he should simply 
communicate it to the chief political au- 
thority at the station, and leave the course 
of procedure to its decision. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Oct. 8. Mr. David Grecnhill, to be 
First Register at Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Geo. Lettsome Elliott, to be Re- 
gister at Kaira. 

Mr. John Vibart, to be Acting First 
Register at Surat. 

Revenue Depart m ent . 

Oct. 12. Mr. Henry Fred. Den*, to he 
Acting Second Assistant to the Collector 
at Poona. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER (tfCNEKAI. APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

July 2. Capt. P. Fearori, to be Se- 
cretary And Accountant to the Military 
Hoard, in succession to Capt. Bellasis, re- 
signed. 

Aug. 28. Lieut. Wm. Lardner, 11th 
regt. N.L, is appointed to command the 
detachment stationed at PorobundcT. 

29. Lieut. Mathison, 3d regt. N.I., is 
placed at the disposal of His Exc. the 
most Noble the Gov. General in Council, 
for service with the Nizam’s troops. 

Sept. 20. Ensign Frankland, H. M.’s 
24th regt. of foot, and extra Aide-dc- 
Canip to the Commander-in- Chief, is ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp to his Exc. from 
the 1st of this month, in the room of 
Lieut. -Col. Blair, resigned. 

29. Cornet O. A. Woodhouso, 3d regt. 
L. C., is appointed Quart. Mast, of Brig, 
to the Field Force in Kattywar under 
Lieut.-Col. Barclay, from the 1st Oct. 

Oct. 1 2. His Exc. the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council has been 
pleased to appoint Capt. Dangeriield, of 
the 1st bat. 8th regt. N. I., of this Esta- 
blishment, who on the 1 2th of March last 
had a furlough to Calcutta, Assistant to a 
Mission proceeding to the Eastward. 

CAVAJ.RY. 

Nov. 2. Cadet Mr. Rich. Clay is ad- 
mitted and appointed an acting Comet. 

EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Sept. 27. Ensign Wm. Wade, to be 
Lieut., vice Forbes deceased j date of rank 
25th July, 1821. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

1st Regt. Nov. 1 . Lieut. J. W. Fal- 
coner, to be Capt. of a Company ; and 
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Ensign Alex. Hand to be Lieut., vice 
Daubeny, deceased, 29th Oct. 1821. 

3d llngt. Sept. 26. Lieut. (Brev.-Capt.) 
W. Spiller to be Capt., and Ensign Wind- 
ham Mail nsell to be Lieut., in succession 
to Stewart, deceased; date of rank, 22d 
Sept. 1821. 

4 t/i RcfiL. Nov. 1. Ensign James Beat, 
tie Glennie to be Lieut., vice Scott, de- 
ceased ; date of rank 21st Oct. 1821. 

074 Regt. Nov. 6. Lieut. S. Hennel, is 
appointed Intcrp. in Hindoostanee, and 
Quart. Mast, to the 1st bat. ; date of ap- 
point. 23d Oct. 1821. 

V2th Regt. Sept. 2G. Lieut. Glascott, 
2d bat., is appointed to act as Adjt. to that 
bat. from the 20th July last, in the room 
of Lieut. White, employed in the Com- 
missariat Department at Kishmc. 

27. Ensign Alex. Woodburn to be 
Lieut., vice Lc Blanc, deceased ; 21st 
July 1821. 

Oct. 1 2. Lieut. T. Briggs, 3d bat., is 
appointed to act as Quart. Mast, to that 
bat., from 1st May 1821. 

1st Extra Hat . Sept. 13. Capt. T. 
Daubeny^ 1st or grenadier regt., is ap- 
pointed t<5 command the 1st extra bat., 
vice Betts, deceased. 

Cadets admitted and promoted. 

Aug. 25. Cadets B. Crispin, Alex. Ore, 
J. Harvey, C. De B. Prescott, J. Thomp- 
son, and N. P. Sweedland, to be Ensigns 
from 2 1st inst. 

Nov. 2. Cadets J. Davies, G. L. Ja- 
cob, Alfred Bradford, J. S. P. Bcbenack, 
Alex. Burnes, J. M. Sliortt, J. 11. 11 un- 
gcrfonl, and W. P. Phipps, to be En- 
signs from 31st ult. 

ARTILLERY. 

Cadets admitted and promoted. 

Aug. 25. Cadets Jas. W. Fraser, F. J. 
PontardcTit, and W. Brett, to be Lieuts. 

Nov. 2. Cadets J. W. Lewis and T. 
Kithcrdon, to be 2d Lieu Is. 

pioneers. 

Oct. 1. Lieut. C. F. Hart is appoint- 
ed Adjt. to the bat. of Pioneers in the 
room of Lieut. W. Noton, resigned ; date 
of appoint. 1st Oct. 1821. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aug. 24. The tank of the undermen- 
tioned Assistant Surgeons appointed by 
the Hon. Court having been received, the 
Hon. the Governor in Council directs that 
commissions be assigned to them severally 
from the date of their departure from Eu- 
rope. 

T. Sconlar ; date of rank, 23d Aug. 1820. 

Alex. Tawze, ditto, 6th Dec. 

James Inglis, M. D., ditto, 2d Jan. 1 821 . 

James Pringle, ditto do. 

George Henry Davis, ditto 4th do. 


J. Fortnorii, date of rank, 4th Jan. 1S21. 
James Pringle lliacli, ditto do. 

David Shaw, M. D., ditto 20th Feb. 
James Anderson, ditto 21st do. 

Sept. 3. Assist. Sur. Bell of the Bag- 
dad Residency, and now at Bombay, is 
appointed to act as Superintendent of vac- 
cination at the Presidency, during the ab- 
sence of Dr. Taylor, on sick certificate. 

13. Mr. Henderson is appointed As- 
sist. Surg. to the Residency at Bhooj ; and 
Mr. ltind to succeed Mr. Henderson at 
AiTiedmiggur. 

27. Assist. Surg. George Sinytton to be 
Surgeon, vice Marshall, deceased. Date 
of rank, 27th Aug. 1821. 

Assist. Surg. Kane is appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Smytton as Deputy Medical 
Storekeeper 'with the Poona division of the 
army. 

Oct. 12. Mr. Harrison is appointed to 
succeed Mr. Kane as Assistant Garrison 
Surgeon at the Presidency. 

Mr. Tod to be Assist. Surg. to the Re- 
sidency at Bushire, vice Dow. 

Mr. Green to be Assist. Surg. to the Re- 
sidency of Bussorali, vice Tod. 

Nov. 2. Assist. Surgs. Messrs. James 
Burnes, Archibald Graham, Win. Erskine, 
Patrick Macdoncll, M.D., arc admitted 
on the establishment from the 31st ult. 

Nov. 6* The Hon. the Governor in 
Council has been pleased to nominate 
Assist. Surg. Finley to the charge of the 
medical duties of the Residency of Mocha, 
vice Berra, resigned. 

Mr. Finlay will oiHciatc as Assist Surg. 
of the Antelope cruizcr on her passage to 
Mocha, when Sub. Assist. Surg. Ferguson 
will take charge of that appoiutment: 

Assist.Surg. Win. Taylor, M.D.,* is ap- 
pointed to succeed Assist.Surg. Stuart, as 
Deputy Medical Storekeeper to the Ba- 
roda Subsidiary Force ; date of appoint- 
ment, 1st Ncv. 1821. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Aug- 27. Ensign Herbert Mayo, 6th 
regt. N. I., is allowed to resign his com- 
mission in the Hon. Company’s service, 
and to return to Europe. 

Sept. 24. Ensign W. S. MoncriefFe, 
H.C. regt, of European Infantry, is al- 
lowed to resign his commission in the 
Company’s service, and to return to Eng- 
land. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 27. 2d Lieut. It. Reynolds to be 
ist Lieut.; Senior Midshipman J. C. 
Hawkins to be 2d Lieut., vice Lieut. 
Hobson, deceased. Date of rank, 15th 
Aug. 1821. 

FURLOUGHS. / 

Aug.24. Assist. Surg. A. Gibson, M.D., 
Civil Surgeon at Sattarab, to proceed to 
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. the Cape of Good Hope, and eventually 
to England for the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. J. S. Webb, of Artillery, and 
Assist. Surg. J. Taylor, M.IX, to sea on 
sick certificate, the former for six months, 
and the latter for nine months. 

Sept. 1 3. Mr. V. Kcmbnll, Surgeon of 
the Native General Hospital and Marine. 
Surgeon, to proceed to Mai wan, on sick 
certificate, for one month, or six weeks. 

24. Capt. T. Schuler, of Artillery, to 
Malabar, for five months. 

26. Assist. Surg. Dow, of the 13 u shire 
Residency, to proceed to Europe overland 
on furlough, for three years, on urgent 
private affairs. 

27. Lieut. F. R. Gordon, 1st bat. 6th 
regt. N.I., to England, on sick certificate, 
for three years. 

Oct. 2. Lieut. Col. J t S. Jardine, 1st 
bat. 10th regt. N.T., to Europe, on sick 
certificate, for three years. 

5. Lieut. William Jacob, of Artillery, 
to England, on sick certificate, for three 
years. 

13. Capt. John Hall, II. C. Marine, to 
Europe, on sick certificate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
liomhrn/ Sessions, Oct. 16, 1821. 

The Grand Jury came into Court and 
made the following presentment. 

My Lord : 'Die Grand Jury having 
ascertained, in the course of the inquiries 
which your Lordship directed them to 
make respecting the administration of the 
police, that on or about the 16th of Sep- 
tember last a police peon had, in the ex- 
ercise of his duty, been wounded in such 
a manner, as to cause his death the same 
day, and that no. inquest whatever had 
been held respecting the manner in which 
this accident had occurred, think it in- 
cumbent upon them to bring this circum- 
stance to the notice of your Lordship, in 
order that such regulations may be adopt- 
ed as your Lordship may deem proper, for 
preventing the occurrence of so culpable 
an omission in tlie police department in 
future. 

They have taken into consideration the 
suggestions thrown out by your Lordship 
regarding the internal police of districts 
inhabited by various classes of natives at 
the Presidency ; and are of opinion that 
the system noticed can never be carried 
Into effect so as to render it efficient, in 
Consequence of the apathy and unwilling- 
ness invariably evinced by them on occa- 
sions where the measures proposed may 
in any degree, however remote, interfere 
with their private prejudices. The Grand 
Jury are consequently disposed to believe, 
that such measures of internal regulation 
must, to be effectual, proceed irom the 
natives themselves. 


In consequence of the recommendation 
of your Hon. Court, a. deputation of the 
Grand Jury has visited the jail, and in- 
spected the different buildings appertain, 
ing thereto • they have not observed that 
the more essential alterations, as suggested 
by former Grand Juries, have as yet been 
made, but have reason to kiiow that the 
estimates for carrying into effect the same, 
have been framed, and that they are under 
consideration by the Committee which has 
been appointed by Government for that 
purpose: the Grand Jury would,, however, 
recommend that the 'jail be white- washed 
at least twice in the year, as the walls of 
many of the cells and passages are in a 
very dirty condition, and which would 
greatly conduce to the health of the 
prisoners. 

The deputation, previously to quitting 
the gaol, received several complaints from 
poor prisoners coufincd for small debts, 
as being destitute of all kind of support, 
no provision being made for them by law, 
until after the expiration of six months ; 
and they bring the same to the notice of 
your Lordship, ill the hope that some 
means may be devised for their future 
sustenance. 

The Grand Jury are sorry to lie again 
under the necessity of representing to 
your Lordship, that there are many gen- 
tlemen liable to serve on the Grand Jury, 
who appear to have been omitted in the 
list of persons summoned, and also that 
several who have been summoned have 
omitted to attend, thereby subjecting a 
limited number to constant election as 
Jurymen; the Grand Jury therefore beg 
leave to be allowed to hand up. to the 
Court a list of such gentlemen as they 
deem eligible for the duties of that office, 
trusting that their representations will 
meet with the consideration of your Lord- 
ship and the Court. 

The Grand Jury, before they separate, 
deem it an act of justice to notice to the 
Hon. Court the active and meritorious 
conduct displayed on a late occasion by 
the Junior Magistrate of Police, in the 
release of a woman, confined in chains, 
who, but for the prompt relief personally 
afforded by Mr. Grey, would in all pro- 
bability have perished in a dungeon ; and 
they therefore offer him tli rough the me- 
dium of the Court this tribute of their 
approbation. 

A petition having been presented to 
the Grand Jury by the head Purvoe in 
the Sheriff's department, for a pension, 
they take the liberty of handing it up to 
the Court with its enclosures, for your 
Lordship's favorable considertion. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most 

obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) B. Doveiow, Foreman. 
Grand Jury Room, Oct. 16, 1821. 
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The Recorder thanked the Grand Jury 
for their attention, and said that thpir 
representations should be attended to. 
That a bill had been found against the 
person accused of the false imprisoning 
alluded to by them. But as it was stated 
that the woman was since dead, the law 
officers of the Crown would inquire 
whether any more serious charge would 
be to be preferred, in which case the 
attendance of tlie Grand Jury would be 
again called for. — Bom. Court, Oct . 20. 


JAMSET.TEK BOM AN J EE. 

We publish an interesting letter from 
the late builder Jamsotjcc Bom an joe, of 
which we have obtained a copy, conveying 
to the Government his expressions of gra- 
titude, for its ready compliance with an 
anxious appeal which he had preferred for 
its protection, a few hours before his 
dissolution. Jaiuset jee Bohianjce had for 
some time hack been in expectation of 
receiving from the Court of Directors an 
official communication of a grant of land 
which he had solicited, as a reward for his 
long and faithful services. On his death- 
bed his moments were embittered by the 
non-receipt of the Court’s determination, 
and by the consequent apprehension of 
leaving his family in distress. lie was 
pressed by his relatives to address the Go- 
vernment to beseech its anticipation of 
the Court’s liberality. He followed the 
advice, with a full confidence in the justice 
of a benign administration, and survived 
to receive the gratifying proof that his- 
confidence had not been misplaced ; he 
just lived to be informed, that hi» wishes 
had been complied with, and to dictate die 
following effusions of a grateful heart, to- 
wards a Government which hail thus be- 
neficently extended a boon, of the greater 
value as it was conferred with so ready Js 
munificence. 

“ To Francis Warden, Esq., Chief 
Secretary to Government, Bombay : .* v 

“ Honoured Sir : The promptness with 
which his Exc. our noble Governor and 
the 'Members of the Council have complied 
withtay last wishes, and the celerity with 
which yipu have condescendingly forward- 
ed to me, through my brother Hormarjeo, 
the Welcome communication, have calmed 
my dying moments, and smoothed my 
descent into my tomb* .A . 

u My dissolution Sir, is now quivering 
ripen my dying lips, /Jet it would be re- 
fusing myself an unpurchasable consgla- 
tion, were I not to fndnilge myself in ac- 
knowledging, even vrit^ my* last- breath, 
the grafftitpe I upright and 

intelKgent* worthy 

advioe'.has, 

irt%ittjtereus Jxftt ofthe most. 

>I> . .Nfro^of&a , 
experienced tbe thost heartfelt gratification 


by the readiness with which ; he has uni- 
formly concurred in my humble opinions. 

“ My breath is going, Sir, and you and 
the service have my dying blessing. My 
life has been devoted to the service, and 
all T now pray for, is, that I will be re- 
membered by the Hon. the Government 
Board to the Jldn. the Court of Directors. 
May the all-directing Providence prosper 
, you all. God prosper you. Adieu, adieu, 
adieu ! 

“ Jamsetjee Bomanjee.” 
Bombay, 30th Aug. 1821.— 3 f. m. 

[Bom. Cour. ] 

MAJ. GEN. SIR JOHN 2tf ALCOT.M. 

We beg leave to call the attention of 
onr renders to the following speech de- 
livered by Mr. Warden, a Member of the 
Council, on proposing the health pf Maj. 
Gen. Sir John Malcolm, at. a fete given 
by the Officers, Civil and Military, of the 
Presidency, on occasion of the departure 
of that distinguished Officer to Europe. 
To so complete and appropriate an culc- 
gium any addition of our’s w ould be super- 
fluous, if not impertinent. 

“ Gentlemen : I now proceed to the 
most arduous part of my duty. I am, I 
assure von, not insensible to the difficuU 
ties ofjffie task I have undertaken. Hav- 
ing, ]/>\vcver, been requested, in conse- 
quence of my long intimacy with our dis- 
tinguished guest, to preside at this meet- 
ing, I accepted of the honour, under a 
persuasion that I should experience your 
kindness and indulgence ; and confident 
that', if I should fail, the character of Sir 
.7. Malcolm was sufficiently established in 
the estimation of you all, and was of itself 
sufficiently powerful to influence and to 
draw forth the expressions of the wannest 
feelings of your hearts, on an occasion so 
interesting as the present, without the aid 
of my humble talents. In the prosecu- 
tion, however, of that duty (continued 
Mr. Warden), it cannot be expected of me, 
on tliis occasion, that I should enter into 
an elaborate detail of the military life of 
Sir John Malcolm, from the date of his 
landing at Fort St. George, a boy of fif- 
teen, through the intermediate links of 
that splendid chain of services, w hich have 
ultimately been crowned with the highest 
military honour that could be conferred 
on him by his Sovereign, the investiture 
of which we had recently the gratification 
of. witnessing at this . Presidency : 4t will 
be the province of the futifrc biographer to 
enter into that detail, ^^ither can it be 
expected of me On tins qccasipnj Gentle- 
men,; that I should tresi>a^, ; Si.^r tinge, 
by entering int&att ebdioraf&revidw of the 
politic ^ of fljfo ^o ^ Malc(fijn du|inp 

jUt"3Sw)wever^ ' itemtida 

from tlie mouth ofthe Judiss |o<&e shores 

; 
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of "the Persian Gulph, to the variety of 
independent tribes thatdivide those shores, 
to the province of Oman, to Turkish 
Arabia, to Persia^ to the banks of {he Cas- 
pian; let uric beg of you not only to l>ear 
in mind that vast tract of territory, but to 
contemplate also the immensity and diver- 
sity of its population, ^ dissimilarity in 
character, ^religion, languages, and cus- 
toms ; the intricacy of its polity, the deep- 
rootedness and barbarity of its prejudices, 
keeping in view that geographical deli- 
neation, and recalling to your recollection 
those events of which it lias been Ihe 
theatre, from the commencement of Lord 
Wellesley’s administration down to this 
moment : the conquests that have been 
achieved, the alliances that have' been ne- 
gotiated, the good order and good govern- 
ment that have horn established through- 
out India; rccalling olso to your remem- 
brance those dislingiiishedrindividuals, Who 
have been employed in the consolidation 
of the British interests throughout that 
vast tract of territory ; and you will find 
that the agency of Sir J. Malcolm has, in 
in a greater or less degree, pervaded the 
whole beyond that of any other individual. 
Imagine for a moment that the name of 
Malcolm is not only known throughout 
tlie greater part of that extensive range of 
country, but that it has taken deep root in 
the affections of a great majority of the 
population I have attempted to describe, 
and you will form some conception of the 
extraordinary genius, the talents, and the 
address of that active, indefatigable, and 
patriotic servant of the public. If, how- 
ever, I were to be called upon to select, 
out of services so various and so impor- 
tant, the quarter where Sir J.Malcolm lias 
been the most usefully employed, I would 
point to a sphere where, though he has as 
yet been the least ostensible, his agjggtcy 
has been* the most beneficent ; 1 would 
point to Central India, where the lubours, 
the functions, and the responsibility of a 
fourth, Government of India have devolved 
upon' him— to Central India, ‘‘but re- 
cently reclaimed from a state of savage 
anarchy, and every species of rapine and 
devastation; where Sir J. Malcolm has 
been enabled to surmount difficulties of 
no ordinary stamp, and to lay the foun- 
dations of repose and prosperity in that 
extensive province.” Certaintly, Gentle- 
men, “(here never was a change in the 
political condition of a country which has 
produced such an aggregate of increased 
happiness to ity inhabitants, as that which 
has Central India within 

the Jasi : -(iar^pu i iu' >r And by what means 
has CeQtwd/'iisIft been reclaimed from a 
state of sava^ anarchy t "Not by the 
sword-r-notby ttie active employment^ of 
our -troops fi— “ for since the tejj&pinntJon 
of the war th tip to the date of Sir 
John MalcolmV qmttiag liis station, with 


the single exception of suppressing a few 
Blicel plunderers, the peace of Central 
India has been restored and maintained 
(to use liis own emphatic language) with- 
out a musket Having been Jxred .” I have 
no hesitation, Gentlemen, in saying, that 
these difficulties have been surmounted, 
ami these blessings diffused, chiefly by the 
weight and influence of Sir J. Malcolm’s 
personal character, by the widely estn- 
bished reputation of his kindness and bene- 
ficence among the n&tives of India, by the 
effects of that happy combination of quali- 
ties, “ which enable him to inspire” not 
only “ all those who act under him with 
his own energy and zeal,” but every na- 
tive, from the most respectable Chieftain 
to the most desperate freebooter, with an 
entire reliance in the integrity and bene- 
volence of his views, by the effects of that 
singular combination of virtues, which can 
attract and fix the respect and affection of 
the most illustrious of his own countrymen 
—of a Wellington — and conciliate at the 
same time the attachment and confidence 
of a Biieel or a Pindarrnc robber; can 
reclaim the inveteracy of his habits by the 
force of exhortation — by the candour and 
ingenuousness of his disposition, and by 
the encouraging familiarity of his inter- 
course ; a combination of qualities of irre- 
sistible efficacy over a mixed population 
like India, and peculiarly fitted to reclaim 
its central division from a state of savage 
anarchy. Such, Gentlemen, arc the pro- 
minent features of a character, pourtrayed, 
it must be confessed, but by an indifferent 
and unskilful artist, to whose virtues we 
arc now assembled to olfer the homage 
of our aspect and esteem. It is a tribute 
which Sir John Malcolm, would have re- 
ceived, under similar circumstances, from 
the society of either of the Presidencies of 
India— unquestionably with greater justice 
to the subject, and with a happier and 
menfe able illustration of his splendid ser- 
vices and distinguished merits ; but this 1 
will venture to assert, that in no ' part of 
India, and in no part of the world,- could 
tlie tribute have been offered with a greater 
sincerity of attachment, and admiraiton of 
his private and public virtues. Wlil'Hiese 
observations, Gentlemen, I consign Sir J. 
Malqolm to you, confident that you will 
do him greater justice than I have been 
enabled to do. I have simply to propose 
to you “ The health of Sir John Mal- 
colm.” 

Mr. Worden was; repeatedly interrupted 
in the course of his speech by the wannest 
marks of approbation. At its close the 
health of Sir J. Malcolm was dtgnk with 
the most rapturous; enthusiasm, which 
continued for . some minutes. , After 
it ifcd. subsided, ^agd| 

calm r ose^ 

. Paper, ±0 
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- CAPTURE OF, A SLAVE 

A dow that came In the other day from 
Zanguebar has brought a report of a slave 
ship having been seized by some of our 
miizers; particulars are not mentioned, 
except that this droger whs a very last 
sail#, and had often eluded the vigilance 
of our men of wa r.—Monu Cour. Oct. 13. 

THE LATE GOVEIINOI - iENERAL OF GOA. 

His Exc. the Portuguese Gov. General, 
the Conde de liio Panic;, arrived here oil 
Tuesday evening last, from Goa. His 
lixc. landed the next morning, and was 
received with the honour due to his rank, 
and under an appropriate salute. — Mom* 
Ci'ur. Oct . 27. 

THE NAWAUJi OF SURAT.* 

Advices from Surat mention the death 
of His Exc. Moer Nusscir ul been Khan 
Koolub ul Dow hit Bahadur, Nawaub of 
Surat, about two in the morning of the 
23d Sept. Ilis Exc. had been for some 
time in a declining state of health. Me 
was about 71 years old, and has left the 
Begum with a son, Meer Ufzul ul Dcen 
Khan, surviving him. — liom.Cimr, Oct. 6, 

SHIPPING I NTTKLMG EXCE. 

])cpar hires. 

Oct . 2£J. Ship Vansittart, Dairy mple, to 
Chinn.— iPassen^crsf Col. and Mrs. Os- 
borne, and three children ; Miss Carter ; 
Lieut. S. Gordon ; and Mr, I). Smith. 

P.IRT1IR, 

Sept. H. At Jeypoor, the lady of Capt. 
JosialK Stewart, of a daughter. 

*27. The lady of Lieut, Col. Aitchison, 
Military Auditor General, of a daughter. 

Ocl. 10. 'Die lady of Lieut late, of 
the Engineer Corps, of a daughter. 

12. At Mr. Anderson’s House, the 
lady of Mr. Win. Arcott Pierre, Chief 
Olficer of the ship Sairidany, of a soil. 

15. The lady of Thos. Plover, Esq., 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

17. The lady of Maj. Hough, D.M. 
A.G,,ofa daughter. 

r— At the Presidency, the lady of C. 
Kane, Esq., of a son. 

— ’ At Poonali, tlic lady of John Gren- 
fell Moyle, Esq., of a son. 

IS. Xhe Udy of Capt. A. G. Wad- 
dingtpn, J of the Country Service, of a son. 

26/In die Fort, die lady of liichard 
Woodliouse, Esq. of a soil. . 

Nov. 3. At Kaira, the lady of Maj. P. 
De Lamotte, of the i5d L. C., of if daughter* 

6. At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. R, 

S. Sutberiftnd, 1 st bat. 7th regt , of a son. 

.MARjlIAG£8. , 

0c|f 18. Capt* J. La»y*y, of Hie Boni- 
bay Artillery. to Julia* cldeffc daughter of 
tiieJateCa^.FflfiStliof H. M. ’s 67th regt. 


25. At St. Thomas V Church, by the 
Rev. N. Wade, Senior Chaplain, David 
Malcolm, Esq., to Mary Anne, third 
daughter of die late Rich. Welland, Esq., 
of Lymingstouc in Devonshire, and niece 
to the Hon. Sir Win. David Evans, Re- 
corder of Bombay. 

AW. 12. At Thomas’s Church, by 
the Rev. Henry ' Davies, Ensign Robert 
Stewart Ridge, of H.M.’s 47th regt., to 
Joanna Ellen, second daughter of J.W. 
Brown, Esq., Solicitor. 

heaths. 

Oct . 3. Catherine Maria, daughter of 
Capt. Robinson, European regt., aged 
one year. 

'1. At Surat Bar, on his way to Bom- 
bay, Lieut. Geo. Latham Blacker, H.M.’s 
6'5lh regt , aged 24 years. His amiable 
disposition and kind aliectionato heart, had 
endeared him to his brother otlicers, who 
will long lament his loss. His remains 
were conveyed to Surat, and buried with 
military honours. 

13. At the house of Alex. Bell, Esq, 
Member of Council, Thomas Morris Keatc, 
Esq. Judge ami Magistrate of Surat, after 
a long and painful illness, which he bore 
with great patience and resignation. In 
the death of this gentleman the Honour- 
able Company has lost an able aud upright 
servant, and his relatives and connexions a 
warm-hearted and sincere friend. 

1 -1. Mr. Charles \V in. Poshly, aged 27 
years, free mariner, and assistant in the 
house of Baxter and Co. 

IS. At Colabali, Mr. George Bran- 
naui, senior pilot of Bombay harlxmr, a 
worthy man and a skilful pilot ; he has left 
a wife and two young children to deplore 
his loss. 

13, At Soroor, Louisa Mary, the infant 
daughter of Capt. T. Stevenson, command- 
ing 1st troop II. A., aged 10 months. 

30. At Surat, the Rev. James Skinner, 
aged 36 years. 

31. At Scroor, Juliet Groeine, the daugh- 
ter of Capt. T. Stevenson, H. A., aged 
two years and nearly three months. 

A loo. 5. At the house of Commodore 
Beaty, P. C. Baird, Esq., M.D., of the 
Medical Establishment of this Presidency. 

11. Doctor John Mackesey, Surgeon of 
H.M.’s 65th regt. Doctor Mackesey had 
served many years in various parts of the 
world, particularly in the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, the West Iudies, and North Ame- 
rica, and principally in Jthe 6’2d regt. lie 
was an oitieer of very superior attainments 
in his profession ; and although already 
possessed of a vast fund ofinfonnation and 
experience when he airbed in this country, 
only six munths ago* he never Joist any 
opportunity -$f adding to liis stock of know- 
ledge, bur^brsued his avocations and his 
'studies ; Prim al 1 the ardoprof :a person de- 
votedly attached to his profession aud the 

3 8 ,-. r 
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service! Tb Uia^riice at large; tho death 
of such a iH-rsonouftstbo considered a pub- 
lic loss. Tdjhi? / regiment and his com- 
manding ofiieer the .lops must be extreme. 
The solclierswill long remember his un- 
ceasing care* and kind treatment of them 
*when sick ; and his hfjjtthcr officers will 
long eherish in their r^^nhbfance the rc-v 
collection of hit? manyamiable qualities as 
dn officer, and his virtues as a man. Tie 
died bif an abscess in the liver, of which he 
hod been ill about six weeks. 

PORfUGUESB INDIA. 

REVOLUTION AT OOAi s ; V. .■>. 

Sept 4 ■llffrftm . 

, For some timeTpas^i# ; inhabitants of 
the Portuguese teir* toyy * *iuiv© ' been much 
agitated by the vaHuus;a^ : ^on‘tt , ^ictory 
accounts from the Brails 7*?$ Portugal of 
the changes in their Con^ktutiott; at 
length, intelligence from authentic sources 
having been received, of what was passing 
in other quarters of the World, and the 
Decree of the SMth of February last, by 
King Don John the Vltli having become 
public, the inhabitants and troops selected 
five of the principal inhabitants at Goa to 
form a Provisional Government. The 
Count de Ilio Pardo was applied to : but 
having no authority to confirm Die Consti- 
tution, he resigned his Government on the 
16th September, finding the general voice 
in favour of the new Constitution, and re- 
tired from his palace at Pangim, to his 
country residence at Cabo ; where he now 
resides, we hear, with a guard of honor, 
furnished by the new Government, afld en- 
joying full liberty ;* with the respect and 
esteem of those who formerly were subject 
to his government, which appears to have 
been exercised with mildness and justice 
by that amiable nobleman. Thus, with- 
out bloodshed, has a complete change in 
the government of tho Portuguese >jpbs-/ 
sessions in the East taken place. 'The 
Member? of the New Government are — 
President, Field Marshal Godinho. — 
Member, General Correa, Chancellor 
Gomes, Judge Magolhorn, Judge Seiton. 
--/Perfect tranquillity reigned at Goa on 
the 17th instant, and every thing was go- 
ing on as usual there, — Jionu Gax. 

The following are translations of do- 
cuments received relative to the Revolu- 
*7 tion arGoii:— • ' ; - v 

«< In the year of : eiir Lord Jesus Christ 
^hundred arid twenty- 
on?; ’ of September, at the 

pDaeeyd^pliavernment in Pangim, pre- 
sent !m®pS^mcnior Manoe tToze Gomes 
Majr$hal>f Manoel Go- 


-PortugUc** Jtwtuh tMfcy, 

dinho de JVjEirk*. the Field Marshal Joaquim 
Manoel Correa da Silvae Gama, die De- 
sembargador Gonsalo dc Mogalhacns Teix- 
cira Pinto, and the Doscmbergudnrs Ma- 
noel Duarte Leitao : it was stated by the 
latter, that theVill of the people and of the 
troops of this Government to adhere frith- 
out the least delay to tho Constitution of 
Portugal having been made manifest, and 
these sentiments having become, more ap- 
parent, since the assent which His Majesty 
gave to the Constitution, by the Decree of 
the 24th of February of the present year, 
had been promulgated through so many 
channels ; at daybreak on the said lo’th, the 
troops of the different corps that were sta- 
tioned at the islands of Goa were drawn up 
in tfye square of the government palace in 
Patiginvmnd there proclaiming the Portu- 
guese- Constitution, they deputed the Field 
Marshal 7 Manoel Godinho dfc Mira,, the 
Field Marshal Joaquim Manoel Correa de 
.Silva c feuia, the Desembargador Joad 
Maria de Abreo, tJie chief physician of the 
State Antonio Jose de Lima Leitao, the 
DosemU$rgador Manoel Duarte Leitao, 

* and manly other officers of the different 
corps, declare to His Excellency the 
Viceroy - and Captain General, the Count, 
of llio Pardo, these sentiments, and the 
cessation of his government ; which being 
done, anrl having intimated to him that it 
was necessary for him to proceed to Cabo, 
in order to a void, any disturbance, hr even 
the appearance of any disrespect, which in 
such caies is so very possible, and which 
by every means they meant to prevent, the 
said Count of Rio Pardo assented, and 
proceeded to w Cabo with a competent 
guard of honour. This being done, the 
troops p rod aimed unanimously the said 
Field Marshal Manoel Godhinho de Mira, 
the Field Marshal Joaquim Manoel Cor- 
rea da Silva e Gama, the Councillor Ma- 
noel Jbze Gomes' Loureiro, the Descm- 
bargador Gonsalo de Magalhaens Teixeira 
Piitttd, and the Desembargador Manoel 
: iPuarte Leitao, to- form the Provisional 
\ji|uta of the Government of 'Inilia ; and 
t hriving convoked the Members who were 
not present at the Council, the Councillor 
Manoel Joze Gomes Loureiro, and tlie 
Desembargador Gonsalo de Magalhaens 
Teixeira Pinto, these declared th^ir ad- 
hesion and sincere wishes to acqqit tliem- 
selvcs of die trust which the pec^fe re- 
posed in them; And that *it may ^ipap- 
pear, t-Uis act was triadc by me, Ignet$d Se- 
bastiad de Silva, chief officer oftbeSecfc- 
taty of State. Marioel Duarte ordered it 
. to' be written. ■■■■-.. ; b. 

SV 

Manoel Jose Gomes I*oureiro, 

Manoel Godinha deMira, 
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/Soldiers of the Portuguese Army in 
India : Our beloved King, Don John 
the Sixth, assenting to tlio wishes of tlic 
nation and of your brothers in arms in the 
old and new world, deigned by his decree 
of the 84th February of the present year 
to approve of the Constitution of Portugal 

* throughout all the dominions of the Por- 
tuguese crown. From that day forward, 
the Portuguese, in whatever obscure corner 
of the earth they may reside, are no longer 
vassals of art absolute monarchy, but ithe 
citizens of a constitutional monarchy, and of 
a representative and free government. This 
royal order, the most exuberant proof 
that a King could give to his people that he 
loved them, and that, at the expense of his 
dearest rights and perogatives, lie laboured 
for their good and prosperity, this sacred 
degree, known here for many days, and 
made public through many channels, had 
not been yet carried into effect, nor was 
such measure intended. It seemed as if 
those golden expressions of our beloved 
King were carried i\p by the winds like 

. the sands of the desert. It became neces- 
sary to break the chains, fend you were the 
instrument. Till now you were soldiers 
of the Conde dc.fiio Pardo : now you are 
soldiers of the Portuguese nation in India. 
Till now you were the support of despo- 
tism, now you are that of liberty. IIow 
great a difference between one and the 
oilier state ! 

'Soldiers : Your pay and accoutrements 
shall be furnished us quickly as possible. 
Jtely on the Constitutional Government 
which has been elected, anil be obedient to 
your chiefs and superiors. Without subor- 
dination there is no discipline ; the greatest 
bravery and courage are useless, where the 
military force turns so fatally on itself. 
Follow the example of your brethren in 
Portugal, where not one drop of blood 
yvas shed. Nothing is changed except a 
' tyrannical and absolute government for a 
constitutional and free one; and, conse- 
quently, your situation from the most de- 
plorable to the most happy. Long-live 
the Portuguese nation ! .long. -live* the 
Cortes! Tong live the. Constitution, long 

* live the King Don John * the Sixth, and 
the royal House of Braganza. 

Inhabitants of, Portuguese India: Ty- 
ranny is at an end in proa. In the course of 
a$ 6 years ninety-five Governors, all dospo- 
‘tift and the greater part ignorant and fanatic, 
hive nearly annihilated the political exist* 

yf enee of our establishmpiits, formerly the 

* most flourishing in Asia, and have re- 
duced them to decay. and misery, apparent 
to all die world* A new epoch now dawns, 
and tile splendour of electric fire which has 
for many months . enlivened our fellow 
citizens of Europe and America, now jllu- 
pities the Conkaru ? Don John the Sixth, 

the : xntait amiable of fcionarcbs, without 
; theruin/ opfiiesbion, or blood of his peo- 
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pie (the ordinary scourges of political re- 
volt), by a decree of the ,24th February of 
the present year, has yielded to the na- 
tional wishes, and approved the Constitu- 
tion of Portugal throughout all the posses- 
sions and dominions of tlic Luqitanian 
empire. Hie satisfaction which every one 
feels who is nut. a disgrace to human na- 
ture, the happiness which results from so 
beneficial an order, ought not to be re- 
tarded an instant. Our wishes, however, 
.sufficiently manifest and apparent, were 
not complied with by the old Government. 
The chains with which despotism kept 
down liberty became every day heavier. 
It was necessary to break them, anil erect 
a constitutional government, the palladium 
of a free people, which might provision- 
ally rule and govern us, until new orders 
could' teach us. from the National States. 
You yourselves chose it ; you yourselves 
elected its members. 

Inhabitants of Portuguese India : 
From henceforward there will not exist in 
the office of the Secretary of State those 
iron coffers, in which were hid the tricks 
and snares of governors. To none in fu- 
ture shall be denied the knowledge and 
reason of tlic result of their petitions and 
pretensions. Copies of all orders and dis- 
patches shall he put in possession of all who 
wish to know them. None of you shall 
go to sicken or expire in the infernal dun- 
geons of Mormugao ; the packets of the 
maritime post shall no longer go loaded 
with venomous and calumnious intrigues, 
against those who endeavour to live quiet- 
ly under the shade of the laws. The pub- 
lic revenues shall not in future be dissi- 
pated by pride and indecent caprices, in 
useless wars and unfortunate projects, con- 
ceived and executed without calculation, 
without advice, and without motives ; pro- 
jects from which no good, but enormous 
evils have resulted. The military situa- 
tions ami offices which are at the disposal 
of Government shall be no longer con- 
ferred on unworthy profaners of the 
honour of their own and other families ; 
there shall be no privileges of rank or 
church government : merit and virtue shall 
be tlic only road to office. 

inhabitants of India : In the depressed 
Btntc in which tins country is, great and 
sudden ameliorations are impossible. It 
costs more to mend a state which is going 
to ruin, than to rebuild one : it will not 
be a trifle to re]) lace what has fallen off. 
I hope, however, to see all the good which 
is possible, effected, and you yourselves 
may add such projects of reform as you 
conceive conducive tO r it.^ To this end, 
however, it is ncccssar^to ihiye confidence 
in the government, and to. execute the ex* 
isting laws, and the orders winch - tlic cir- 
cumstances of the country and (if ilia pre- 
^seut'fctao require. Witliout^ thesei there 
is no government nor civil society. All 
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is disorder and anarchy, a hundred^ times shals Obdinbo de Mira, Joaquim Manoel 
worse tbkn despotism. Corra da Siita c Gama, the Judges Gon- 

Inhabitants tf Goa t /We swear to be salo de Mngalbaens Teixeim Pinto and 
faijthful to the King, to the Constitution, Manoel Duarte Leitad. Those who were 
to the National Cortes. Long live tlic formerly the Senate of Goa, the Arch. 
Portuguese Nation l Long live the King bishop, and all the authorities, both Civil 
Don John the Vlth and the royal dynasty and Ecclesiastical, swore to the portu- 
oftho House of Braganza! guese Constitution, the Cortes, and to the 

Manifcstoi King, D. Jond the Vith, and in the same 

“ Some time had elapsed, since from the morning the Archbishop Primal, and ail 
accounts received of the declaration of the thc authorities having also sworn, the l’or- 
will of the Portuguese nation, the con- tugnese liberty in the provinces was pro. 
vocation of the Cortes, and of their union, churned and acknowledged, as also by the 
.wishes of adhering to the liberal system c °rp a were stationed. It was declared 
of Government adoptecLin Portugal had ^ ,L ‘ Ex- Governor was at liberty, and 

been manifested at this capital, and three that the present circumstances alone, and 
or four months ago the change of govern- his own safety, demanded his being kept 
went, that had its th « l"*"®*. •" the d ‘ str J ct « i 

would have taken place here#: were it not indeed the odium and the- public lia- 
for certain obstacles, amongst others, chief- trcd ««•»'•* 1,,s P«*» •«» v . c 7 ™ an J ,cst - 
ly die invindble reluctance of His Excel- The members of the Provisional Junta 
lency die Conde dc Rio Pardo, Ex-Go- ' aro workuig with the greatest energy pos- 
vernor of Goa to any thing like liberty s,blu: hut the injuries are so very serious, 
and a constitutional government, and his that “ <x?1 « ,Ual power would lie required 
inflexible obstinacy and mania of despo- <® P«* «» order, the ruins in which despo- 
tism. However the torrent Of opinion Usm has inwlved {his establishment.— Cm, 
carried all away, when on the morning of September ii), 1881.” — Horn. Coer. 


the I6*th Sept, the four companies of gre- 
nadiers that were stationed at 1’angim, the 
greater part of the regt. of artillery, one 
bat. of rifle corps, and a detachment of 
the legion of Ponda, having assembled 
near the Government House, proclaimed 
the constitution, and thc liberty of the 
Portuguese, and deputed, in order to con- 


BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

According to recent advices from Ran- 
goon, the great preparations made hy the 
Birmah monarch for war with Shim had 
been arrested by royal mandate, and 
the numerous armies assembled on the 


vey their sentiments to Hfe Excellency 
the Conde de Rio Pardo, the Field, Mar- 
shals Manoel Godinho de Mira, Joaquim 
Manoel Correa da Silva e Gama, the 
Judges Manoel Duarte Leitao, Joad Ma- 
ria de Abreu, and the superintending 
surgeon Antotifo Jose dc Lima Lcitad, 
who were then tliere, together with thc 
following officers : Joaquim Pereira Ma- 
ri nho, Francisco Antonio Pimcnta, Agoe- 
tinho Jos6 Lopes, Dinoizio de Mello Sm 
Poio, and others who had principally Con- 
curred to so glorious an achievement. 
Among these deputies, Manoel Duarte 
Leitao was chosen to address the Ex- 
Governor Conde de Rio Pardo, and he 
executed the commission, declaring to 
his Excellency, with moderation and proper 
respect, thc will of the people and army, 
their adherence to the public cause of the 
nation, and consequently the cession of 
his government, and the necessity of his 
relinng to Cabo, where he should have a 
guard of honour, corresponding to his dig- 
nity, and compatible with public safety. 
This- was tccordingly dotte^ and then, in 
order to form, th^Ju^ of the Provisional 
Government' trap* mhM of competent 
orders, ’ th^i^^&scntioned GeAtkmen 
were by uja^pakwtCvbtes of the army and 
people, elected, six. the CbunciUofe Ma- 
noel Jose Gomes Lowreiro, thc Field Mar* 


frontier of the. kingdoms, estimated at 
1/ 30,000 then, lmd been recalled and 
sent to their respective homes. Hie pre- 
cise reason for this unexpected measure is 
not stated ; indeed no reason appears to have 
been assigned by those employed to carry 
it into execution for their conduct. It was 
conjectured, however, that his Majesty of 
Ava had been induced to order the return 
of his troops, rather from thc difficulties 
that might be found in supplying them 
properly with provisions, after rice had 
become both dear and scarce, than . from 
any want of confidence in their ability to 
accomplish the objects for which Jthey had 
been assembled. An ambassador from 
the coast of Cochin-China lately reached 
Martaban, for the purpose of disembarking 
there and proceeding to die court of Ava. 
A difficulty was found at first on the part 
of the Peguers in understanding the lan- 
guage of tliis illustrious stranger, but die 
minister of. Rangoon dispatched a corps’ 
of interpreters to the place where he had 
touched, who were qualified to interpret in 
eight different languages, so that it was not 
apprehended he would be long unable to . 
make his wishes particularly known. Ac- 
cording to the last ^account* he was pro- 
ceeding tq A vain company frith the gene- 
ral, commanding in enfef the army assem- 
bled at Martaban, but ft had»etl>^}R«seer- 
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certained what particular object he had in 
view, although it was naturally supposed 
that his mission had arisen from something 
connected with the hostile appearances and 
preparations so evidently conspicuous, and 
actively pushed on, both in Siam and Ava. 
— John Bull in the East , Nov . 1821. 

On the 23d of July last, we made our 
readers acquainted with the outrage com- 
mitted on the ship William l’etrie, by the 
Siamese authorities, at Junkseylon, and 
the subsequent arrival of the ship at Ran- 
goon, where she was detained for a further 
period of time by the Local Authorities, 
who suspected some connivauce on the part 
of Captain Murray with the Siamese in 
the preceding transaction. W r e are now 
enabled to state that the William Petrie, 
after having been loaded for Madras, was 
detained on the above account in the ltan- 
goon river by the Local Government for the 
space of thirty-six days, during which time 
frequent applications were made by the 
owner of the ship to the minister, to allow 
her either to depart or to pronounce any 
adverse decision against her ■ but a deaf ear 
was turned to all such appeals. At last 
the minister stated that he would release 
lilt* ship, upon proper security being given 
for the appearance of her commander, 
when be should be called upon to answer 
to the further examinations of the Govern- 
ment ; and subsequently this disagreeable 
species of embargo was taken off, on the 
owner making a present of about 200 ru- 
pees-worth of Arnic muslins to the llawoon. 
Thus bribery and corruption do not ap- 
pear to be confined to the old Governments 
of Europe, although the douceur in such a 
case in more refined countries might have 
been heavier than was exacted by the se- 
cond in authority at Rangoon. Re that as it 
may, this “ lord of the waters,” for such 
tiie Ravvoon is understood to be in his 
official character, thought he had a right to 
levy this species of tribute from a stranger, 
over whose transactions it >vas possible to 
throw suspicion ; hut vre are happy to say 
that lqs Majesty the King thought other- 
wise, fbr as soon as a statement of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the affair 
which occasioned the detention of the ves- 
sel, and drawn up by her owner with the 
assistance of the Shahbundar, who behaved 
very handsomely on the occasion, had 
reached the “ Golden Ears," a man of rank 
was dispatched from the Court to repair to 
Rangoon, and see the allair rectified by the 
liberation of the commander, and the full 
and public repayment to the owner of all 
the expenses that hod been incurred in con- 
sequence of the 'detention of (he vessel. 

This affair, combined with others .which 
have been already brought to the notice of 
the Indian public, tends to show that the 
present King Of Ava acts in a far moth en- 
hgli^hed riwumet item any of his protects* 
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sors, in every thing that relates to the in- 
terests, wants, or rights of foreigners trad- 
ing to his dominions ; and there can be no 
donbt that if he were to visit Rangoon, and 
establish his residence there for a time, his 
discrimination would soon point out to 
him the vexatious regulations that narrow 
views of coinmerdal policy have established 
there, to the detriment of the country, and 
his sense of justice, as well as of sound po- 
licy, would lead him to aliolisli them en- 
tirely, and to introduce afar better order of 
things.— Ibid. 


MALACCA. 

Private letters from Malacca, received 
by the Hiiidu^tate that the H. C. ship 
General Kyd, after quitting Penang, and 
entering the Straits of Malacca, unfortu- 
nately grounded on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, and all endeavours that were for some 
time employed to get her off proved fruit-, 
less. The lead was going at the time that 
she struck, and the cast immediately be- 
fore the occurrence of the accident was 
seventeen fathoms. At low water, how- 
ever, w hile she remained aground, she had 
only nine feet water on one side. Having 
struck before day light on Monday morn- 
ing, she did not get off until the following 
Sunday, after her guns had been thrown 
overboard, with some part of the cargo. 
Had she not been a country-built ship, she 
would in the .opinion of all on board have 
gone to pieces during the very first night. 

Soon after the Kyd had got on shore, 
the purser was dispatched in a small boat 
to Malacca for assistance ; but before any 
aid could be obtained in that w f ay, a brig 
hove in sight, bound to Penang, on board 
of which the passengers embarked on 
Thursday, and they were conveyed safely to 
Malacca, where the attentions of the worthy 
Governor were very conspicuously dis- 
played in providing for their accommotion. 

On the morning of the 26th, the Gene- 
ral Kyd came to anchor at Malacca, and 
the passengers were to embark again on 
the following evening, when she was to 
sail immediately in prosecution of her voy- 
age tb China .— John Bull in the East. 

CHINA. 

MARKET. 

Late letters from China, after particu- 
larizing the favorable circumstances of the 
market there for Opium,* of which our 
readers have been for- aoipe time acquaint- 
ed, give, wc are sor^Cf&Sjy* a xery dif- 
ferent account of the condroSc»j and pros- 
pects of other articles from (fits country. 
The oldest merchants there* it &, stated, 
both and. foreigners, declare 'Itoat 

they ha vftgcver sqen s great adepression 

t This is somewhat at variance wkh late 
edicts.-* Jid. ■■ V , v : .^y 
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in the pm " import8 of every descrip, 
tion, except Opium. Cotton never was so 
low, There pre now upwards of 80,000 
bales on hand, absolutely locked up in the 
warehouses of the Hong Merchants and 
Brokers, most of whom must suffer severe 
losses. The middling quality, such as 
usually comes from Bengal, cannot be 
pawned at 7 tales, or sold at any price* 
The cargo of the Maitland, for which 11.7. 
was refused in March last, Was offered to 
Ilouqua at 9, but he declined purchasing 
at any price. In this state of tilings with 
every prospect of a large crop of native 
Cotton, there is expected on the Com- 
pany’s account •• ' ••?. 

From England. . . . ; ..i.^jlhiiefl g5.00d 
Bombay .*; * . 

( Bengal . . * ■; .1 5,000 

Madras . • . .*«.'* . 8,000 

independent of what ^ on for 

private account. Under all these unfa- 
vourable circumstances, it is apprehended 
that the price of middling Cotton will be, 
before long, as low as <3 or 7 Tales, and 
how much lower it may fall it is impossi- 
ble to say . — CaL Paper , Oct* 81* 


sight, issued by — and and — , 
and by my butcher and baker, by any one, 
l n short as far as he lias credit : our dollars 
are the only lumber we have with us. The 
Spanish dollar is current at five English 
shillings, or four of them for a Bank of 
England £\ note ; hut I cannot obtain 
one farthing of “ agio V on my precious 
metal money, in the purchase of any arti- 
cle, over one of these promissory paper 
notes. Every one prefers this circulating 
medium to the cumbersome currency of 
dollars. 

“ Imported goods are generally paid for 
by .Government bills and dollars ; but few 
dollars are in circulation, and they are not 
much regarded. Much is transacted by 
barter; as sheep for sugar, rum, or to- 
bacco ; those who gamble pay the stakes 
next moiling in sheep or corn. 

M Eve^ settler has tlic privilege of fur* 
nishing tjb the Government store a rated 
proportion of com or sheep (wheat at l()s. 
a bushel), according to his flock, or the 
quantity of land he has in cultivation. 

“ I alb told, that, for six months of the 
year, there are no mornings, few days, and 
no evenings, on which a fire can be dis- 
pensed With ; and that in the interior, the 
island is, subject to frost in the middle of 


The General Kyd, arrived previous to 
the 30th of November from London and 
Bengal, was on shore some days in Ihc 
Straits of Malacca, but got oil* with trifling 
loss of spars, Ac., and without any ftppa . 
rent damage. The first, officer (Mr. Max- 
well) was drowned; — Loud. Paper . 

VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

Hobart Town, Sept. 1821 . — “ Aftct* a 
fair run of 113 days from the Isle of 
Wight, in all its beauty, wc reached the 
River Derwent of tin's fine Antarctic Is- 
land. The first appearance of our adopted 
country was highly inviting : green trees 
in the middle of winter, growing to the 
salt sea brink, and overhanging the edge 
of tremendous cliffs. The apparent ferti- 
lity of the soil, and the sight of the smoke 
of the rude cottages of the settlers, were 
most cheering, after sixteen weeks of the 
blank horizon of the ocean. * 

u Hobart Town is a large village ; the 
weather too cold for the shelter of a tent. 

“ We find bread, very good, 3d. per 
lb.; mutton, not fat, but good, at 5d., and 
thought dear. 

“ Tlie average pruMf pf sheep, 15s., that 
is, three Spanish M jliars, or a paper note 
£10. ; ' an ox,- £8. •; 
butter, and poultry** very dear : 

few fP colony# and ordinary and 

selling at [£SofjQs £70. . 

‘ ' ‘ faire" Jti itiBirriSwi on by 
' -payable at • 


summer^ which cuts off the tender crops, 
and renders it difficult to cultivate potatoes. 
I hhve as yet found the climate of Hobart 
Town unpleasantly cold, and the weather 
as variable as in England. snow has 

fallen in- the town, and the frost slight ; 
hut the Table Mountain near it has been 
constantly covered with snow. 

“ Agricultural produce and cattle have 
advanced greatly In price in the last three 
years, and have taken a start since I land- 
ed ; and all ig£g>aitl for at the par of 5s. for 
the dollar. 

, ** Land is worth, on an average, from 5s. 
to 7s, an acre ; in good situations (building 
ground "not considered) 20s. to 30s. One 
/ 'respectable settler has 400 acres, ffrfe Which 
tvjmiiiks ^800, and 30 miles fmm ftibait 
i^ufpwfiv Land carriage is almost ii^pr«ac- 
tibabTe, the hills being . steep, an&vdririiig 
generally from the .base of each/ cither, 
leaving only a narrow channel between 
them. . . .V ’-^W. r -v 

“ A word of Governor Sorell. I cannot 

tion ; but as I^am able to judges 
sentiments and principles whidi/ftj. 
versation he has expressed* and tt9 A n^&.I 
have yet observed of the state and order of 
this infant colony, he Ji deserving 0 f;$he 
highest praise. He is jimited. in his means 
of making improvements, wbig£ be seems 
j^to feel ; but if it may 1^ allowed to judge 
of a man, in his very station* of 

command, from the : jibob obsemtjtm I 
have yet made of ^ linut 

to his derii^, to < do ’§obd ; i^' Up^limitto 
his. c^Efrpont: 
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POLYNESIA . 

(Prom the Sydney Gazette, July 17 , 1821.) 

The Supply (Whaler) has been on the 
coast of Peru. On the way hither she 
called at the Friendly Islands, at one of 
which* she touched; it is called by the 
natives Eaooa, but by us Middlcberg. 
From Capt. Thornton \vc obtain the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

On the morning of the 21st of February 
last a boat was dispatched on shore from 
the ship. Tinder command of the chief 
ofliccr, with live effective hands, and three 
sick men, in order to procure articles of 
refreshment for the crew, and to land the 
invalids. Upon landing, the men were 
immediately surrounded, and the boat 
carried inland about half-a-mile, which 
action was observable from the ship. I 11 
a short time after this transaction, from 
ten to fifteen canoes, with four or five 
natives in each, came off to the vessel with 
a quantity of provisions, and bartering 
between the crew and the natives of course 
ci iimncn ced . All was cal m , and trade see* n- 
ed to be going on well ; when, on a sudden, 
the natives in the canoes flew up the vessel 
with amazing dexterity, joined a few 
others on the deck, anil endeavoured to 
take the ship. The crew, who were r.ot 
altogether well prepared, but still had 
sufficient apprehension not to be wholly 
defenceless, at the same instant seized crow 
bars, handspikes, and whatever other wea- 
pons presented themselves, and in a few 
minutes, providentially cleared the ship 
of their treacherous friends. This happy 
object was not accomplished, however, 
without the loss of lives on both sales ; 
the Second ofliccr, Mr. Crumble, received 
a blow on the head, from the elilcts of 
which he survived only nine hours; a 
seaman, of the name of John Humphrey, 
was dragged out of- the luizcu chains into 
I !u* sea, and there butchered ; and a third 
who wus the carpenter’s male, Samuel 
Johnson, was killed between the shore and 
the ship in a* canoe, into which he had 
voluntarily gone before the attempt was 
made. lie had been intreated by his 
commander to leave the canoe anil come 
on board, but he chose to disobey the 
injunction, and in consequence lost bis life 
lor his temerity. Several of the natives 
were killed ; and to shew that the -whole 
w as' preconcerted, and understood by those 
on sn6re,.the instant the rush was made 
on the vessel, the chief officer’s party were 
secured and bound to trees, which, from 
the nearness of the .vessel to the shore, 
was clearly perceivable; however,- for- 
tunately not succeeding in their dreadful 
intentions, the lives of the shore party 
were saved. The next 1 morning Capt. 
Thornton endeavoured to recover those pn 
shore ; which object was so fair accomplish - 
ed, as' to gain the release of tab chief 


officer and five men, the natives granting 
them liberty upon the receipt of a musket, 
and a proportionate quantity of ammuni- 
tion for each. The other three they were 
determined on retaining ; and Captain 
Thornton was reluctantly compelled to 
leave his three men to the protection of 
Providence, and proceed on a cruise. 

After the lapse of about a month, the 
vessel undergoing considerable alteration 
in sails and painting, Capt. Thornton paid 
a second visit to Middlcborgh, but thi.H 
attempt was also fruitless ; and once more 
he put to sea without the fulfilment, of 
bis object. The Supply, upon this cruise, 
fell in with the Seringajmlam and Kent. 
whalers, and, in company with them, 
made another attempt to effect the en- 
largement from the worst of bondages of 
the three sailors, if still alive. The third 
time proved successful as far as related to 
two of them; the third declaring he would 
not leave the island; and when the boats 
went on shore to release them, he llew 
into the woods. Ilis liberated associates 
said, that lie had come to the de termination 
of spending the remainder of his days 011 
the island, from the circumstance of his 
sight, becoming dim, and the certainty of 
living in .the midst of luxuriant plenty. 
Middlc-berg or Eaooa, is in latitude 2-1 ° 
20'; and longitude 17*1“ lit) 1 W : is only 
fiistaut from To labco, in a 
. ■ca'-terly direction; and is governed 
by an elderly man of the name of Aioca, 
whose title is regal, and the inhabitant & be 
rules are about six hundred in number. 
The island is extremely picturesque ; and 
abounds with provisions, such as yams, 
shaddocks, a kind of guava, pigs, fowls, 
and cocoa-nuts. After a reconciliation 
. had taken place, the vessels lay off this 
island some time, and Captain T. was 
enabled to observe, that amity and friend- 
ship existed among the natives themselves : 
but, so far -from their [losses sing any 
friendship or affection for foreigners, he 
considers that treachery, is too much the 
characteristic trait of these islanders. 
Captain T. also says that plunder appears 
to be their principal aim, as the desire of 
killing, or glutting themselves in human 
gore, appears not to form a part of their 
character in these days, whatever it may 
have been heretofore. 

Capt. Thornton also has been kind 
enough to favour us with something of a 
description of the island of Tongataboo, 
whose King rules the other islands with 
imperial sway. Middlcberg is a depend- 
ency of Tongataboo ; the latter is sup- 
posed to contain about 2,Q&G, inhabitants. 
The former is abounding witli ^very gift 
that Nature can possibly bestpwfOrthe 
benefit and sustenance of her creatures,,^ 
and lias the appearance of a lovely itid 
well laid 6ut garden ; yet it bears no 
comparison with that of Tongataboo, 
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Tbottdoh assured us is lovely 
Hie shores are lined with 
coconut trees, and the whole island ex- 
hibits a portraiture of cultivation of the 
most marked kind. . Nothing seems to be 
wanting ih .tliese regions to effect the 
completion bf the happiness of our sable 
fellow mortals, but that ^ligion which is 
flying apace to their shores; and, ere long, 
will doubtless be introduced and esta- 
blished within their borders. Notwith- 
standing all their treachery, it is very 
evident tliese people are not averse to the 
introduction of strangers among them to 
reside, or why would tills European prefer 
ending his days in thefrCOU\«r$e, to that 
of returning to his /'fcatfoe.. country and 
kindred ? We, unhcsitatijOigiy, pronounce 
them as capable of r present civilisation ; 
and capable also (says the exulting Mis- 
sionary) of being satiedL 

Between Tongataboo .and the island of 
Anamooka there is a very dangerous reef 
of sunken rocks, which extends as far as the 
eye can reach, and upon which the Suffljlg 
was near running. Capt. Thornton could 
not find it laid down in any chart or map 
in bis possession. Its situation is latitude 
20° 25' S., and longitude 175 v 4' W. 

Capt. Thornton adds further to our 
stock of interesting intelligence, by in- 
forming us that lie fell in with an island, 
of considerable extent, in latitude 10° 4' S , 
and longitude 150° 16' W. At first 
view it resembles a cluster of small 
islands, and is particularly low. Its 
length Capt. Thornton ascertained to be 
fifteen miles, and its breadth about five. 
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PERSIA. 


KTCUEMIO CHOLERA. 

The accounts from Persia exhibit a dis- 
tressing picture of the effects of the epide- 
mic cholera. Mr. Jukes arrived at Kaza- 
roon on the 1 7th September, on his march 
from Bushire to Shirauz. The disease had 
indeed almost entirely ceased at every place 
through which he had then passed ; but it 
wus raging with great violence in Shirauz, 
and had spread dismay and consternation 
amongst the inhabitants of that city. The 
family of the Prince was amongst the first 
to ; fed its dreadful effects. On the IGtli, 
one of his wives, with several Georgian 
females, fell victims to the disease, and in 
less than 24 hours his mother, one of his 
children, and several others of less note, 
were numbered with the dead. The 
greatest possible alarm was neefcssarily 
excited, and this was increased by the 
Prince and his remaining family quitting 
the city on the 17th. All authority seemed 
to cease ; the bazars were shut, and all who 
could command the means fled the cily. 
From the most authentic accounts that 
could lie collected, it appears that nearly 
J,S00 deaths occurred within the first nine 
days. The latest accounts shite that the dis- 
ease was on the decline at Shirauz, that 
the Prifice intended to set out for the city 
early in October, and die people were 
slowly and fearfully returning home. It 
was reported that the disease had reached 
Ispahan, and it was feared that this fatal 
disorder was still progressive through Per 
sia. — Hum. Co nr. IS Tod. 10. 


African Intelligence, 


MOSAMBIQUE. 

BF.VOI.imON IN THE CdLONTr VO- 

Letters from Mosambique, of the 7th 
September, announce die extension of 
revolution to diat place. On the arrival of 
die new Governor, Manuel dc Silva, from 
-the Brazils, on the 29 th of August^e was 
not received ; but at the end of three days 
he was allowed to land as a private person. 
Two nights after he landed, however, some 
inferior officers waited on him, having 
previously secured the Commandant of the 
Fort and the officers on duty, and insisted 
that he should govern them ; he was com- 
pelled to accede Jo this, and proceeded 
into the Fo^^|MPf^i^panied by his Aid 'de- 
Camps. Jfc liext morning, at daylight, 
a ;i®Jd^if t ^guns was fired, which was 
- ■ the to the town* of what had 

Imppetieddurin g the night. 

Onthe assembling of the troops, they 
, iusisttfd tJbatthe former Colonel, and the 
and Several other 


officers should he removed from the com 
mand; upon hearing of which they resigned 
and tore their uniforms off*. For several 
diys die place was in an alarming state of 
' mutiny ; there was no command over the 
soldiers, who were running about drunk, 
robbing and plundering the shops, and strip- 
ping the people of their clothes in the streets. 

Many of the inhabitants flew with their 
property to Moosrcel and Cabuccrra, or on 
board the ships in the harbour. 

.Yesterday, however (the (Jib of Septem- 
ber), the principal inhabitants f}t the 
Senate-house, 1 when a provisionedygp^rn- 
ment was formed, consisting of tbe^low- 
ing persons : . ! ; 1 : 

Lieut. General Joao Manuel dp^Silva, 
President; ::'7 

Brigadier Joao Vincente, 2d Member. 
Bishop of 3d ditto. ' 

Juiz de Fora, 4th dittp, ‘ 

Balthazirdc Sots:?- a ami Britq, 5tfvditto. 
Antonio Alves do Mandc, ditto. 

-r Antonio 
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The command of the battalion of Ca^a- 
dorcs had devolved on an* Ensign, as many 
of the officers arc yet missing ; and it is 
greatly feared that anotlier disturbance 
will take place before long. — Bom. Cour . 
Oct , 20. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Town gazettes to the 12th Jan., 
supply the following intelligence 

The last mail from Bathurst lias 
brought an account of the successful entry 
of the coasting schooner Elizabeth, Fran- 
cis Lisboa master, into the Kowie river, 
on the 9th November. 

“ This vessel arrived off the Kowie’s 
mouth on the previous evening, anchored 
in the roadstead, and sailed in at high water 
the following day without any difficulty. 
Thus is the important point of the practi- 
cability of the navigation of Kowie finally 
ascertained ; and the settlers, after all the 
difficulties and privations to which two 
seasons of unprecedented calamity and 
distress have exposed them, have now the 
prospect licforo them of all the advantages 
to be derived from a water communication 
into the heart of the locations. The bason 
formed by the Kowie is capacious, anti per- 
fectly safe. Vessels may discharge their 
cargoes on the river’s bank from their 
decks. The village about to be built on 
this desirable spot will be about nine miles 
from Bathurst, and about twenty-five from 
Graham’s Town: From Port Elizabeth to 
Graham’s Town, or Bathurst, the distance 


is not less than 110 miles. Such an ex- 
tent of land carriage might have paralysed 
the best exertions of the new colonists. 

“ The Elizabeth schooner belongs to 
Lieut. Peder, R.N., who has established a 
whale fishery at St. Helena Bay, on the 
west coast, and she was chartered by that 
gentleman to the Kowie.” 



SIERRA LEONE. 

Sierra Leone Gazettes to the middle of 
January bring the following : — Governor 
Grant had opened an intercourse with the 
King of Toulatra, by which the British will 
probably derive lucrative trade and African 
discovery* This kingdom is only a few 
days’ journey from the Niger. The fol- 
lowing f deaths have taken place on the 
Gold Coast:— Elxriina, the Dutch gover- 
nor ; Acera, Governor-general of the Dan- 
ish settlement ; and Governor Gordon, of 
the English settlement. A deputation had 
(arrived at Sierra Leone from Alamy Ab- 
dal Kader, king of the Toulaha, at the 
head of which was a prince, and a Ma- 
hometan priest and his wife. This singu- 
lar man came all the way from Egypt to 
the Mandigo nation, with important infor- 
mation of the geography of Oriental Afri- 
ca : he had passed through Tombuctoo, 
and was of opinion that, the Niger and 
the Nile, were the same river. Tha French 
and Portuguese vessels carry on an active 
trade. — Loud. Paper . 


Supplement to Asiatic intelligence 


Owing to the late arrivaf^of further in- 
telligence from India, wc are obliged to 
publish the chief of it in a Supplementary 
form. 


CALCUTTA. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme Court, Nov. 1, 1821. 

Presentment of the Grand Jury for the 
Fourth Sessions of 1821* 

“ The Grand Jury having disposed of all 
the BOls submitted for their decision, and 
being no further business before 
present themselves . to your Lord- 
ships to solicit their .discharge ; but before 
bejbbg dismissed they beg to lay before 
your Lorclships the result of their having 
considered the Various topics to which 
their attention was invited by the learned 
judge from whom they received their 
eh&rge. ' * ■ . . 

‘ f tfi turning their attention to the sub- 
-jeett dlittJed to, the Jury hove done so 


more in compliance with the express wishes 
of that learned Judge, than from any con- 
fidence in their own qualifications to oiler 
an opinion on measures calculated to re- 
medy the evils complained of; and in 
troubling your Lordships with the result 
of their inquiries, the Jury cannot but la- 
ment that this inadequacy has been much 
augmented by the heavy business of the 
SCa$jum, as also by the pressure of their 
private avocations, which have left them 
little time to meet the inquiry they have 
attempted to conduct, with that grave con- 
sideration and study which the importance 
of the subject demanded. 

« As the point first in importance, the 
Jury have instituted an inquiry into the 
circumstances attendant on the late rob- 
beries in Chowringheei and from a peru- 
sal of the document^wph^hich the kind- 
ness of the magistrates’ ha* ^applied them, 
as well as from tie cOmmu^cadons of 1 
such individuals of the Jury ai '; Vmreainong 
the sufferers, #a strong grourtd his t*een 
afforded for the presumption that most of 
these robberies, if no* actual^ jwjipotroted 
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bjr v :';Uif» domestic servants of the houses 
plundered, were committed under a direct 
connivance on their part. 

“ If the Jury are correct in the opinion 
they have formed, it is obvious that this 
species of depredation presents the most 
formidable obstacles to detection : obstacles 
which the tnost vigilant and active system 
of police could hardly ^be able to over- 
come ; for, if the activity of the master fail 
in attaching the guilt to the proper party, 
it is to be feared that but little hope of 
success is to be entertained, from the in- 
terference of the magistrate. As, how- 
ever, the object of the thief would be de- 
feated, were there no places in existence 
where h is ill -acquired property could with 
facility be disposed of^ and as the in- 
quiries of the Jury do riot lead them to 
die belief, that perpetrators of burglary in 
India have been actuated by. sanguinary, 
or indeed other motives than those of mere 
plunder, they would feel .inclined to place 
a full reliance on measures more of pre- 
vention than of punishment, or tn ensures 
which should be calculated to annihilate 
those receptacles for stoleir or dishonestly 
acquired property, which it is to be feared 
are hut too abundant in Calcutta; and, 
under this view of the case, as such places 
appear to be within the knowledge, though 
at present without the controul of the* ma- 
gistrates, the Jury, with submission, would 
beg to recommend that a summary power 
be vested in die Magistracy to enter upon 
and put down all notorious receptacles for 
stolen property ; all petty auction rooms, 
gambling, and other houses of ill fame, to 
which persons of bad or suspicious cha- 
racter may be in the habit of resorting. 

“ In extension of the subject, as it is to 
be apprehended that much facility for the 
conveying away stolen property is afforded 
by the numerous unregistered and unli- 
censed driv ers of hackeries and kyrauchies, 
boatmen, palanquin bearers, and common 
coolies, who earn their daily subsistence 
by plying for hire in Calcutta, the July 
would further recommend that the magis- 
trates be empowered to license all persons 
of the above description, and that tliey bo 
required to register themselves at the po- 
lice, as well as to number their carts, ky- 
rauchies, boats, and palanquins, in a con- 
spicuous manner; tlic coolies being re- 
quired to bear badges : and it were further 
to be desired that some controlling power 
were vested in the Magistracy on certain 
shops and trades in Calcutta, requiring all 
of such description or character as might 
appear most likely to facilitate the con- 
cealment of stolen property, amongst 
which descripljk)fi the Jury would class 
hawkers, pedz*tW' pawnbrokers, &c. to 
take ' for tile prosecution of 

theur buri^l»9£ 

.Hie Jurywreaware that much objection 
may, b% taken tb ttye expediency or pro- 


Ofiiatic Zni$Sgence.j : ■ v V [May, 
riety of tbc^ measures thus recommended; 
ut they have* the satisfaction of knowing’ 
that in our native land, where the real li- 
berty of the subject is to the full as much 
regarded as it is sought to be here, most 
of the restrictive regulations thus recom- 
mended have long been in full and suc- 
cessful operation. 

“ With respect to the point most strongly 
brought home to their attention by the 
learned Judge who gave them their charge, 
the Jury cannot but be sensible of the ex- 
trome caution wifli which a proposition, 
involving or tending to compromise the 
personal liberty of the subject, ought to 
be approached ; and here tliey have again 
to lament their incompetency to pronounce 
On such matter ; but they have their en- 
couragement in the belief expressed by 
the learned Judge, that their suggestions, 
however crude and hastily thrown to- 
gether, will he productive of public benefit. 
Adverting to the municipal regulations of 
the Metropolis of England, which appear 
to empower the Magistracy there to take 
up and detain all suspicious characters 
unable to give a satisfactory account, of 
themselves, the Jury cannot discover that 
any very serious inconvenience is likely 
to arise Hem the vesting a tantamount au- 
thority in the Police Establishment in the 
Metropolis of India, provided that con- 
venient of I ices were at the same time es- 
tablished in the four wards of the city, to 
he considered as dependencies of the head 
Police Office in the Loll Bazar, and fur- 
nished with the most constant attendance, 
day and night, of trustworthy and re- 
sponsible Europeans, well acquainted with 
the native language and customs ; before 
whom all persons partaking of the cha- 
racter alluded to by the learned Judge, 
arid apprehended under the circumstances 
mentioned by him, should be instantly 
brought for examination, and either 
instantly discharged or handed over to tlic 
sitting Magistrate, to be further dealt with 
: as the cases might appear to require* If 
it were further provided, that all instances 
of improper or frivolous apprehension or 
detection, whether on the part, of the Na- 
tive Cliokeydar or the European, should 
be visited with immediate aha signal 
punishment, the Jury, are not without 
hopes that much practical benefit and in- 
creased security for property, would result 
from the introduction of the regulations 
thus adverted to. y;;- v.‘ 

“ The Jury at the saipe time con^cl^t jt 
incumbent on them to remark, thpi; from 
the abundant opportunities afforded to|p(ie 
commissions of petty theft and rob^iy, 
occasioned by the loose and inadequate 
manner in which premises and property , 
are secured in the city, it is not ; at ul <to ; 
be wondered at thdtthe records of the Su?- 
preme Court, and ‘of* the Police Office, 
present styih ^ 
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quertcy ; but it id their firm belief, that in 
few countries would property similarly 
exposed suffer less depredation. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that the measures thus 
recommended may possibly prove intro- 
ductory of a greater evil, by the liability 
of abuse to which they may seem to be 
exposed, as much from ignorance as from 
any culpably interested motives oil the 
part of the native Chokeydars, the expe- 
diency of the adoption of such new mea- 
sures must necessarily form a fit subject 
for the consideration of the Executive 
Authorities: who, in giving effect thereto, 
will provide for the due observance of that 
vigilance and propriety of conduct on the, 
part of the Police Establishment already 
alluded to. The Jury, however, candidly 
confess that their want of time and leisure 
perfectly to inquire into the matters treated 
of, must deprive their opinion of much of 
that title to attention, which a closer and 
less Interrupted study of the subject would 
demand for it. 

t( The Jury have hitherto only considered 
the robberies committed lately in Chow- 
ringhee, and alluded to in the learned 
Judge’s charge ; but they feel it to be their 
duty, now to notice another extensive sys- 
tem of depredation, which in the indi- 
vidual knowledge of some of the Jurors 
has long existed : from the prevalence of 
which the mercantile community have 
been heavy sufferers, and against the re- 
currence of which no adequate protection 
appears hitherto to have been provided. 
Allusion is here made to the numerous 
thefts which have been from time to time 
committed on the valuable property while 
in transit to the ships loading in different 
parts of the river ; thefts of serious amount, 
which, it is to be feared, from the impunity 
that has in most cases attended their com- 
mission, will greatly increase. 

“ The Jury, however, are not prepared 
with a recommendation as to any particular 
system of police calculated to prevent 
this serious evil ; but they entertain a per- 
fect conviction, that the subject only re- 
quires to be brought fully before the no- 
tice of the Executive Authorities, to meet 
with that attention which it appears to re- 
quire.' .The Jury content themselves with 
these observations, that the population of 
Calcutta has, within the last eighteen or 
twenty years, undergone material increase, 
while the Police Establishment has not been 
uugmeiited, though they have understood 
it to fee ; the opinion of the magistrates, 
theit much of die crime committed in the 
metropolis is attributable to the Police 
Establishment of Calcutta not being on a 
scale sufficiently extended to meet toe in- 
creased and Increasing -population ; and 
tofe opinion of toe Magistrates appears to 
bercohroborated by toe fact, that toe total 
Police Estahlishmeiit of three of toe prin- 
cipal cities'' In the Mofussil appear to be 


about five times more numerous than that 
of Calcutta, while toe aggregate of houses 
to be guarded scarcely exceeds those of the 
metropolis by one-third. 

“ A statement of this kind appears to 
carry its own comment, and its own re- 
medy with itself ; . and toe Jury have little 
doubt but that the wisdom and vigilant 
care of the Executive will devise measures 
for that increase of the Police Establish- 
ment, both on shore and afloat, which the 
increased population, and a view to the 
complete security of the property of the 
city, appear to require. The Jury arc of 
opinion, that if night patrolcs were esta- 
blished, under toe charge of European 
constables, who should be instructed to 
visit the different chokeydary stations, an 
increased confidence and security would 
be afforded to property of all descrip- 
tions. 

“ The Jury cannot take leave of this sub- 
ject on which they are addressing your 
Lordships without expressing the belief 
they entertain, that an efficient Police, in 
the native branch of it, cannot be looked 
for, until encouragement be given to per- 
sons of good character and conduct to 
enter on its duties. The present rates of 
pay given to Jcmmadars and Chokeedars 
do not appear to be adequate. The latter 
only receive four rupees per month, a rate 
of wages manifestly inadequate to their 
maintenance, and even considerably below 
what they would have ill many other pro- 
fessions, of not more labour and less re- 
sponsibility. It would seem, therefore, 
that the present system does not afford suf- 
ficient inducement for qualified persons to 
engage themselves ; and it is to be feared 
that the Chokeedars now employed must 
ill many instances be incompetent to their 
duties, or that they derive an income from 
sources, at once at variance with their duty, 
and destructive as well of the ends of jus- 
tice, os of the character of an efficient 
police. 

“ At the close of tlicir labours, the Grand 
Jury have, to apologize for having so long 
trespassed on your Lordships’ attention. 
The, points which they have attempted to 
discuss are of the first importance to the sc-, 
curity of the city, and they liavc been thus 
insensibly betrayed into greater length than 
they intended. They have endeavoured to 
do the subject all the justice in their power ; 
if they have failed in their object, they 
have this consolation, that any measures 
originating with the Government, and con- 
firmed by the wisdom and experience of 
your Lordships cannot but be produc- 
tive of signal public benefit, by highly 
improving toe morals of [ r toe people, 
greatly narrowing toe commission of 
crime, and thereby materially lessening 
the labour of those, who, like themselves, 
may hereafter be called upon;, to dis- 
charge the responsible duties, of Jurors. 
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■ arid 6n bctalToffoand/utyby 
ti*eh*Fdremai^ James Mackilloi*.” 

[Cbfcttfta Jfo/tfS BujU* 

Supreme Courts' ftov. 5 , 1821 . 

L^itU^^^Uing on Me ^Price of the 
Company'&Sktit. 

A law point of great novelty was tliis 
day discu'ssed at considerable length, and 
decided by the Court, after hearing many 
learned and ingenious arguments on both 
sides of the question. We are not ac- 
quainted with the exact history of the case ; 
but we understand it originated iuawager 
respecting what wttld lie ' average 

price of a certain kindof Salt called JPanger, 
at the Hon. Company’s sale then next en- 
suing. Tlie party betting downward, 
lost ; as the price exceeded his estimate by 
above thirty rupees a hundred mounds, and 
he was sued for payment ; arid the winner, 
in order to establish lixs claim, catted for 
the production of the auction-book, as 
evidence of the average price of the sale. 
He thus obtained a decree in his favour ; 
but an objection was started against the 
decision, on the ground that the bet was 
illegal. 

The Advocate- General was Counsel for 
the prosecutor in the original action, and 
proceeded to argue in favour of the le- 
gality of his claim to the amount of the 
wager. Although it was held to be illegal 
t6 make bets respecting the public revenue, 
he doubted very much if the sales of Salt 
could be considered as falling under this 
rule. It might be questioned if the Com- 
pany have not ■ the monopoly of Salt, in 
their character of Merchants rather than as 
Sovereigns of the country. It was by no 
means necessary to consider them as pos- , 
sensing it in the latter capacity ; for they 
might have had the monopoly of Salt 100 
years before they possessed the Sovereignty 
of India. He therefore vcry nrudh ques- 
tioned whether the profits arising from . 
this source should be strictly considered as 
public revenue. 

' Sir F. Macnagbten thought it made no 
difference whether it was revenue qrpri- 

• rate property, since people had no rig$f to 
bet on the amount of a man’s income. 

Mr. Fergusson observed, if such a bet 
were legal, persons might take bets on the 
probable amount of his learned brother the 
Advocate General’s professional income, 
which would Causa him to expose his pri- 
vate affairs 'to the world. 

Tbfe Advocate General said, if any body 
Were to nu&ritmpf 1 bet, he would not 
^ tix^ltCcdritit of it ; that would be 
all; But resuming bis argument, bets on 

• A pefsbn^s hticome (on Counsellor Fergus- 

” wrn’s tor Instance) were Impertinent ; be- 
; . the person’s name in 

and speculation 
hk ptir&te afiars, and might 


.. - v ;■ Biit, 
cause toublesome inquiries on which ac- 
counttiieywere discouraged. Thus, if a 
person ware to see Mr; Hemming riding 
• down the course, and should take a bet 
that this was not Mr. Hemming’s carriage, 
it might give rise to various speculations 
and conjectures, calling in question 
whether he might not have stolen Jt, or 
come otherwise dishonestly .by it. This 
to be sure was a very remote arid forced, 
but yet it was not an impossible, construc- 
tion. He proceeded to argue that to make 
bets about public affairs wa9 very different, 
and not liable to the same objection as 
those that went to pry into people's private 
concerns. There was a case reported* by 
Old Sayer, which occurred in the time of 
the Commonwealth, which proved the 
clearness of the law in favour of such bets ; 
for nothing but tliis could have obtained a 
decision so contrary to the political preju- 
dices of the time. The bet was, that 
Charles Stuart would be restored within a 
certain period ; and although this bet had 
a direct tendency to make the person a bad 
subject, giving, him an interest in subvert- 
ing the existing Government, yet the 
Judges, even during the Commonwealth, a 
proof of; the law being fixed and impera- 
tive, decided that it. was .a lawful bet. 
The objection to bets on the gross amount 
of a tax was, that it exposed the. affairs of 
the Government to publicity, by which our 
situation and resources might be discovered 
to the enemy. Yet this objectibn was 
more plausible than real ; as the amount 
of the taxes must be every year laid before 
Parliament according'to law, by which it 
is published to all the world ; the prema- 
ture disclosure of it may, however, be in- 
convenient. The present case was liable 
to none of these objections ; the bet refer- 
red to a commodity to be sold at a public 
sold ; the number of maunds to be sold 
were advertised, and no concealment 
whatever was desired or meant. The auc- 
tion books were indeed adduced in evi- 
dencri m this case, because the bpt and 
' most convenient mode of proving the rate 
of the sale ; but it could have been, proved 
without them, by persona present, who 
might have taken down notes of the price 
of every lot hs sold. They had recourse 
to the books because most convenient ; and 
these books w ere not of the nature Of a 
secret, but open to all w - To 
consult them was not diving/tritoti^ se- 
crets of cabinets, or of the public; merite ; 
and therefore if the bet werc lav^I iji^ a 
bet, it was not illegal as being to 

public policy. Besides, this jb8g|je»lly 
could not raise a question vegevdpg the 
gross amount of the public retrieve* or 
tiie whole profits derived from the sale of 
Salt;, because thir 

thousand maiinds of Suit altogether th»* 
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safc&r ;/79iia--.bet could not hare any inju- 
rious eflfcct on the public revenue, by de- 
pressing the price erf Salt, because the one 
party bad the same interest in raising the 
price as the other had in depressing it ; so 
that they completely neutralized each other* 
As a proof that no injury was actually 
done to the revenue by it, the price of Salt 
that year watt about thirty rupees higher than 
it had been the year preceding : this must 
no doubt have been owing to some cause 
over which neither of the parties had any 
controul. This bet therefore not injuring 
the public revenue, nor causing any im- 
proper disclosure, was in no respect ob- 
jectionable. The cases cited against him, 
the Hop case or the Canterbury case, the 
case of Sheri y and Sankic, were both 
contrary to public policy, as calling in 
question the public duties, and might bo 


Company’s horses, punjums, ojr long 
cloth, as well as about die sale of salfc 
He did npt defend the propriety of the 
practice of betting, while he maintained 
its legality. It might be a foolish or 
an immoral practice ; it might be improper 
that their Lordships should be obliged to 
sit there, and consume their valuable time' 
in hearing and determining frivolous 
questions of that nature, when they might 
be more usefully occupied in deciding 
other more important cases that demanded 
their attention. . Hut the question before 
them was, whether or not the bet was 
legal, which he maintained it to be. 

Mr. Fcrgusson, in rising to oppose his 
Learned Friends, who had spoken on the 
other side, entered upon the case with a 
thorough conviction of the truth of the 
principles he should lay down. An at- 


But betting on the price of tempt had been made to distinguish be- 


Salt had evidently no bad tendency ; for 
to bet regarding the sale of goods at an 
auction would be beneficial to the sale, by 
making it more a matter of curiosity and 
public interest, thereby attracting the at- 
tention of purchasers. An opinion had 
obtained that all betting was bad, as a 
species of gambling ; for which reason it 
had been discountenanced, and decisions 
pronounced against some bets for particu- 
lar reasons, but not on any general or 
very solid grounds. Every wager there- 
fore was to be deemed good and lawful, 
unless it had been distinctly declared 
illegal. 

Mr. Compton followed on the same 
side, enforcing and illustrating the argu- 
ments of the Advocate General. The 


tween the Company as Sovereigns and as 
Merchants; but it would not be of any 
avail. By the . Bengal regulations for 
1793, all salt made in Bengal. Beliar, 
and Orissa, not for the behoof of the 
Government, was rendered liable to con- 
fiscation, which would have , been a very 
extraordinary regulation for Mere I units to 
have made. Salt was an object of revenue, 
ami a very important object too, since 
about a crons and a half of rupees was 
derived from it; and therefore betting on 
the sales of this commodity, directly af- 
fected the revenue of the country. By 
this means, persons might discover whe- 
ther the affairs of the Company were 
flourishing, stationary, or going back, by 
the disclosure of the state of the revenue. 


substantial ground of objection to bets 
about public revenue, was that the Officers 
of Government who ought to be employed 
in collecting it, ought not to be abstracted 
from their duty by being called upon at 
every Sessions, to go from place to place, 
to give the evidence necessary for the 
decision of such bets. This would be 
Dot only an inconvenience to them, but a 
great public loss. The evidence of the 
Revenue Officers would always be called 
for, as the best that could be had, and a 
case in which the production of the revenue 
books was called for: but the Court de- 
cided against it. No such evil or incon- 
venience, he contended, could arise from 
.betting on the average price of a public 
• The sovereign character of the 

Hon. ••••", Company and their mercantile 
'' i harder, were unfortunately too much 
blencfcd together ; so that in many parti- 
was difficult to draw a line of 
d$$ift£tiftn between them. It ought not, 
hoWeVdty to be lost tight of, that they 
r were essentially distinct. If a bet was 
mm because it concerned. a sale of pro- 
iperty belonging to the Company, and sold 
of -'dpmiuncnt, then it 


Nor was it so unusual a mode of raising 
the funds necessary to defray the charges 
of Government. Mahomed Ali, the 
Pasha of Egypt, had no taxes, but raised 
a revenue in a similar manner. The 
objection to producing the tax books at 
home, applied* equally to .the books con- 
taining the account of the Company’s 
sales here; and therefore there was the 
same objection to betting on the price of 
salt, as on the amount of duties on hops ; 
because in either case the production of 
the* books would be called for as being 
the best evidence. The Learned Gentle- 
man then referred to the opinions of the 
Judges on several cases, as supporting his 
view of the question. The case of the 
waggon, mentioned by Mr. Justice Buller, 
was a very fair case, ami proved, that qo 
person had a right to make a l>et that 
might be productive of inconvenience to 
a third party. Incite 'case of the rump 
and dozen, it was vthat two persons 

might lay a wager respecting, their own 
ages, but had no right to do soittgarding 
tiie age of a third person. Lord Mans- 
field had declared that huts are, illegal, if 
productive of any meonvenmee to the 





public; arid Mr. Justice Butler, iifeiiws 
W&m^-*** (3d - 3M£ ■ 
hgd^pressed bis opitiioh , ■$&*' 
concerned the interest of the public, ot- 
affected, the character of another, if was 
illegal. therefore plain that no 

person .h&4 y j^iy- right. -to speculate on the 
publicrevenue. It hadindeed been said, 
thatthisbet was productive of no injury, 
because the parties betting had different 
interests, and tibe interest of the one to 
depress the prioe of salt, would be neutra- 
lised by the ptiier party, whose interest it 
was to raise it. But the Bull, (or person 
who bets upward) may deal only in ten 
mkunds of salt a year, and the Bear (dr 
person who bets downward) in ten thou* 
sand : where would be the. neutralization 
then ? ' : &v * ; ..i _• ■• ••> ■'/ ’ ** ' 

The lion. Chief Justice would have 
liked the Learned Counsel to view the 
case in this way : what would be the effect, 
if instead of a bet op the price, of salt, 
it were a real transaction : as if a contract 
were to be entered into by' parties to sell 
a certain quantity , of salt at v the average 
price Of tlie Company’s ensuing sale ? 

Mr. Fergusson was not prepared to 
argue that question ; but lie was inclined 
to think it would, in certain cases, be 
illegal. A person ,,*dio 1ms an interest 
arising from a real transaction, may indeed 
insure a man's life, but it is illegal to' 
wager about a man's life., To conclude, 
tills was an idle bet, in which the parties 
themselves had no real Interest, and it 
affected the interests of tlie public, for 
both which reasons it was illegal. 

Mr. Hogg followed op tlie same side, 
and began by observing, that in all the 
derisions and opinions that had been cited, 
the Judges in pronouncing them must have 
been guided by some general principle. 
A’ Court of Law would go into muck evi- 
dence,, when it was necessary for the pur- 
poses of justices, which it wouldrnot . go . 
into for any idle and frivolous object. /In ■■■■i 
questions of succession in civil ju$tice * £; 
and in cases of rape in criminal 'justice, 
the Court was often obliged to suhitiit 
investigations in die highest degree ind«K« 
cate, which .no one can suppose they would 
allow themselves to be dragged into forfbe , 
derision of a . bet. & principle, then, was 
laid down, that wagers are notto be allowed 
which tend to provoke indecent discussions, 
or which may influence tlie revenue ; . 
because of tlie immoral tendency of the 
former, and because the latter is an im- 
proper matter of debate for a Court of 
Justice. , Mr. Ju$tic^ ^bbot said, that 
bet might be. illeg^fwhicli provoked an 
impertinent di^^riopiof matters of policy. <- 
Any filing., relating to the public* espe- 
cially to ' tho public revenue, was for this 
reason illegal;; but not, as it had been 
its inconvenience, 

; 1 .W^simivoper ' 


object of .IMk; In: the, case cited of 
; Shetiyi ^promissory note, had 

becngrantea by tbe party who , corjessed 
lie had )6&t the bet ; yii tfieCpurt decided it 
to be illegal. It was not, then, 6n account of 
the inconvenience or difficulty of obtaining 
evidence, for here there was none, but on 
the principle ;$at the bet had a tendency 
to introduce ah' improper discussion, that 
they pronounced decision. And the Court 
will not proceed in the case until stopped 
by the necessity of calling for the impro- 
per evidence; but if an action leads to 
improper inquiries, it may be objected to 
in limine. And whatever is contra bonus 
motfesy or affects the public revenue, or 
inVtilVes the interest and convenience of 
individuals, is, in such a case, improper 
evidence. 

Sir Francis Macnaghtcn suggested the 
case of a gentleman coming from England, 
and whegn in the Bay of Bengal, on his 
way to Ifrdia, betting on the price of the 
last sale df salt. Here there could be no 
improper' influence on the price : yet on 
that general principle tlie bet would be 
illegal, tie thought the case (which had 
been cited) of persons betting on the event 
of an election, notin point: because it was 
object! ofljtble, as haying a direct tendency 
to produce corruption. , As to two electors 
betting %ith each qther, one betting in 
favour of a particular candidate, and the 
other against him/ by which it was sup- 
posed their opposite interests would neu- 
tralize irifch other, it would really be like 
the Judges on the bench betting with each 
other how that case would be decided. 

Mr. Hogg proceeded to state, tliat Lord 
Mansfield had expressed his opinion that 
^persons had no right, by betting, to bring 
r the affairs cf third parlies before the public; 
pand it was evident that the wager in the 
waggon case respecting it, whether or not 
• it had ' bjben sold before a certain day, 
^ccmld'nbt be illegal, because injurious to 
thqpakidi, but because it led to imper- 
tinent inquiries. Now selling goods at 
"auctions did not necessarily make, tlie books 
■public.^* J'lte auctioneer wa^tha v agcnt of 
the kdler and the purchaser^ 
tlie world; and if any p^son'whq 1M no 
/real interest were to call upqti him to pro- 
duce his books, or ask him fpt information, 
the teller and buyer might te|Jhim, you 
are our agent, and we orclef pot ^o 
divulge our affhirs. When persojis c^oio 
before the Court with such cases/ lityolying 
evidence of this nature, the proper: 
of the Court was, “ we do not rit ljare to 
answer impertinent questions ; buttbrthe 
purposes of justice." ' ThcirLord^ms . 
were here called upon -fti answer ; JjSmfM- 
nent questions, arid to gcrand collect 
in f ruination before they* could 
them ; ,fOr tbdr LotiJShfps did ;tiql 
any.; thing ■’ 'price; dlp^'t’' ttntijj 

: "they should • 
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themselves, and it was only by ordering 
the production of the books containing the 
account of the sale, that they could inform 
themselves correctly. 

The Hon. Chief Justice observed, that 
if he could see that the bet in question did 
compromise any principle of public policy, 
or was any way injurious to the revenue, he 
should then have no difficulty in deciding 
against it. A bet concerning the produce 
of a tax might be inconvenient to the 
officers of the revenue, who might be 
obliged to give evidence ; but here it was 
simply the price of salt at a public sale. 
There could be little inconvenience in ob- 
taining evidence, and publicity could not 
be objectionable, since secrecy w as not at 
all sought or desired. If a contract, or 
real transaction was entered into, to lake 
a certain quantity of salt, at the price salt 
should sell for at the Company’s sale, such 
a transaction would be legal ; and as the 
law now stood, a bet on the same condi- 
tions would also be legal. It might have 
been better to discourage the practice of 
betting altogether : but as the law had not 
done so, to wish for it was now too late. 
No doubt a bet would be illegal, which 
was calculated to expose third persons to 
injury, obloquy, or ridicule, as it was 
cither an impertinence or a nuisance ; but 
if a person sends his property to a public 
auction, lie cannot reasonably complain if 
persons* 1 should make bets about t he price 
at which it may sell. The Company did 
not wish to conceal the price of salt : on 
the contrary, the sale of it was made 
public, and they w ished it to be as gene- 
rally know'll as possible. As no improper 
disclosure and no public injury or private 
inconvenience did arise from it, this bet 
could not be pronounced illegal unless all 
betting was to be prohibited. 

Sir F. Macnagliten thought a question 
might have arisen, had it been impossible 
to ascertain the price without the produc- 
tion of the auction books, and that had 
been refused ; but as they had been pro- 
duced, and the price was already determin- 
ed, he could see no possible objection to 
the bet in question. 

A verdict was formerly found for the 
winner, with costs, this point being re- 
served by mutual agreement, for further 
discussion ; but in deciding this case in 
favour of the winner, the Court ordered each 
party to pay his own expenses.*— Cat. Jour. 

DEATH OP MAJOR-GEN. II ART) YM AN, C. B. 

We perform with extreme regret the 
painful duty of announcing to the public, 
tliQ death of Major- Gen. Hardy man, C. I>. 

This never sufficiently to be lamented 
event took place on the 28th November, 
at Meerut, the head-quarters of the 2d Di- 
vision of the Field Army, which important 
command he held for the last two years. 

The services of Major-General I lardy- 
roan at the ‘head of the l/th regiment, 
and occasionally in more extensive com- 
Asintic Journ . — No. 77* 


mauds, are so well known, that wc shall 
not devote any part of this little sketch to 
their detail. It is sufficient to say, that 
his character and services attracted the 
notice of the illustrious General holding 
the highest command in India ; for as 
soon as the late Major-General attained 
that rank in 1819, the keen discrimination 
of the Noble Chief, who is ever ready to 
bring forward the deserving, assigned the 
Major-General, in the most 'handsome and 
complimentary way, the command in w hich 
he died. 

It w r as General Hardy man's happiness 
to have served his King and country in every 
quarter of the globe, and with uniform 
credit and success. In early life, he was 
particularly distinguished by the marked 
notice of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, In whose family he passed 
several years abroad, and at borne. 

The Major-General was well known 
throughout the profession, and with many 
of its most eminent members he was their 
intimate and confidential friend. Ife was 
alwatys admired among them for bis manli- 
ness of conduct, evenness of temper, and 
frankness of manner. His countenance 
almost proclaimed the candour of his dis- 
position, and lie w*as remarkable for what 
may properly be called true generosity, un- 
mixed with ostentation, or indeed* with 
display of any lffind. His manners were 
cheerful, unaffected, and engaging. He 
was rather a gentleman of the old school, 
added to which his appearance gave a finish 
to that sort of department, as he was parti- 
cularly well-looking. 

In the field Major-General Ilardyman 
was intrepid and enterprising; in the de- 
tails of duty he w'as clear and decisive, yet 
always ready to spare trouble to others, but 
never seemed reluctant to increase his own. 
The affliction of his relatives at the loss of 
such a man, can be more easily imagined 
than described. In the domestic circle, be 
was more than venerated ; lie was the du- 
tiful son, the affectionate brother, and the 
warm friend. In the regiment he so long 
commanded he was looked upon as a 
father, and the lamentations which have 
issued from every rank of the corps must be 
a grateful testimonial to those who tenderly 
loved him, and to his sorrowing friends, 
who will derive some consolation from the 
recollection, that as he lived generally re- 
garded, he died universally respected.— 
Calcutta, John Bull . Dec. 13, 1821. 

Since the communication of the above 
melancholy intelligence, the officers of his 
Majesty’s 17th regt. of foot have resolved 
upon erecting a monument at Meerut over 
the honored remains of their gallant and 
revered Colonel. 

DEATH OF SIR SAMUEL TOLLER. 

Private letters from Madras mention 
the death of Sir Samuel Toller, the Com- 
pany’s Advocate- General in that Presi- 
dency, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ELECTION OP EAST-INDIA DIRECTORS. 

April 11. A ballot was taken at the 
East-India House, for the election of six 
Directors, in the room of 

R. Cliiclieley Plowden, Esq 
John Hudlcston, Esq. 

George A. Robinson, Esq. 

Wm. Stanley Glarko, Esq. 

John Thornhill, Esq. 

George Uaikes, Esq., 
who go out by rotation. At six O’clock 
the glasses were closed, and delivered to 
the scrutineers ; who reported, at half-past 
seven o’clock, that the election had fallen on 
William Astell, Esq. 

Charles Grant, Esq. 

Campbell Marjoribanks, Esq. 

Chas. Elton Prescott, Esq. 

George Smith, Esq. 

Sweeny Toone, Esq. 

Same day a Court of Directors was held 
at the East- India House, when the thanks 
of the Court were voted unanimously to 
Thomas Reid, Esq. and James Pattison, 
Esq., the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
for their zeal and attention to the Com- 
pany's interest during the Just year. 

On the day following a Court of Di- 
rectors was held at the East-India House, 
when the new Directors took the oaths and 
their seats, and James Pattison, Esq. and 
William Wigram, Esq. M. P» were elected 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman for the 
year ensuing. 

NEW CANDIDATE IOA THE DIRECTION. 

Dr. Mackinnon, formerly upon the 
Company’s establishment at Prince of 
Wales' Island, is a candidate for the honor 
of a seat in the East-India Direction. 

JOHN STOCK WELL, ESQ. 

In a former number wc omitted to men- 
tion the resignation of John Stock well, Esq., 
the Company's Tea Warehouse-keeper, af- 
ter an honourable service of forty-six years, 
upon which occasion the Tea Trade took 
the opportunity of declaring their high 
estimation of the value of his services dur- 
ing the long period he had presided over 
that important branch of the Company’s 
trade. 

Mr. Stock well is succeeded in his office 
by Mr. Goodhall, many years in that de- 
partment. 

CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, ESQ. 

Wc have also to record the resignation 
from the Company's service of Charles 
Cartwright, Esq., late Accomptant Gcne- 
. ral, of whom we have spoken at length in 
our preceding pages. Mr, Cartwright is 
succeed by Mr. Thos. G. Lloyd, lately 
Deputy Accomptant. , 


appointments. 

Lieut. Col. Alex. Walker, of the retired 
list, is appointed Governor of St. Helena. 

William Franklin, Esq. of Leicester, 
Barrister at Law, is appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras, in the room of the late Sir George 
Cooper, Knt. 

Capl. Daniel Ross, of the Bombay Ma- 
rines, lias been appointed* Marine Surveyor 
General of India, in the room of Capt. 
Charles Court, deceased. 

The Rev. G. W. Crauford, B.A., lias 
been appointed Chaplain for the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

The Kcv. It. W. Moorsotn, B.A., has 
been appointed a Chaplain for the Presi- 
dency of Madras. 

HONORARY" 1> I STIN CTI ON S . 

The London Gazette notifies, that on the 
IOth April Sir R. S. Donkin, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and Sir John Cameron were in- 
vested hv his Majesty with the insignia of 
a Knight Commander of the Batli ; and 
that the honour of Knighthood was con- 
ferred on Mr. Serjeant Blossett, on his 
appointment as Chief Justice in the Su- 
preme Court, in Bengal ; on Dr. C Ker, 
late a Member of the Army Medical 
Board ; and on W. Franklin, Esq. on his 
appointment as one of the Justices in the 
Supreme Court at Madras. 

Mr. J. F. Davis, who lias greatly distin- 
guished himself in Chinese literature, has- 
been admitted Fellow of the Royal Society, 

THE LATE MU. JAMES GRANT. 

Our readers may recollect that, in our 
number for September last, we had the 
melancholy duty of announcing the death 
of Mr. James Grant, a student of the 
East-India College, who perished in the 
river Lea, by venturing beyond his depth, 
on the 2:5d of August 1821. The stu- 
dents at the time expressed a desire to be 
permitted to erect a tablet to the memory 
of their friend and companion, on the 
walls of the College Chapel. Their wish 
was readily complied with by the Hon. 
Court.; and llie design lias since been 
executed. On the upper part of a false 
door on the left hand of the entrance to 
the Chapel, a stone has been inserted into 
the wall, with a sunk pannel, surrounded 
by a simple moulding, containing the 
following inscription. 

memoriae 

IACOIII . GRANT 
HVIVSCE . COLL . ALVMNI 
QVI . DVM . AQVAS . LEAK . FLVMINIS . ALTlQRES 
" HEV . PARVM . (■ AVTVS . TF.NTARAT 

IMMATVRA . MORTE . PRAEREFTVS • PERI IT 
CON DISCIPVLI . MOERENTES 
HOC. SAC'KVM . ESSE . VOLVERVNT 

VIX1T , ANN . XVII . OB • A • $ • MDCCCXXl. 
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LOSS' OF THE BLKNPKK-HALL EAST- 
1NDIAMAN. 

Portsmouth, April ‘20. — Last night the 
Hon. East-India Company’s ships Bom- 
bay, Capt. Stanton (late Graham, who 
died at Macao), and Royal George, Capt. 
Timins, passed by for the river, from 
China ; they sailed in December hist. 

The above ships brought home Capt. 
Grcig, and part of the crew of the late 
lUcndcii-hall, which ship sailed from 
Gravesend on the 7th of May, ami 
was unfortunately lost on Inaccessible 
Island, fifteen miles from Tristan do 
Acunlia, on the 23d of July last. It ap- 
pears that the weather had been very thick ; 
on the 22d they had an observation, and 
found themselves near these islands, of 
which they wished to get a sight, in order 
to correct their reckoning. Consequently 
every look-out was kept for sea weed, 
which is known to be an indication of 
nearing them? an altitude was taken of 
the sun at eight, o'clock in the morning of 
the 23d, and about ten, every body being 
on deck, sea weed was discovered, and it 
was soon found that the ship was sur- 
rounded by it; the helm was put down ; 
but., by reason of light winds and a heavy 
swell, the ship did not come round. 
Breakers were now heard a-hcad; the 
jolly boat was lowered down with a tow- 
line, but witJi no clieet, the wind having 
quite subsided, and the swell driving the 
ship on the rocks. An anchor was let go, 
but the extreme depth of water did not 
allow it to take hold ; the cutter was then 
lowered down to assist the jolly-boat in 
towing the ship’s head round, when sin? 
struck. The neat her was now so thick, 
from a mist or cloud, that the two boats 
could not be seen, though close alongside; 
nor could the land he discovered. The 
masts were then cut away ; the fog blow- 
ing off, terrilic cliffs were discerned over 
their heads, at. about half a cable’s length, 
and the sea began to make a clear breach 
over the ship. The two boats now landed 
about two hundred yards off; and while 
those on board were endeavouring to throw 
overboard the long boat, the ship filled and 
went to pieces. The crew clung to the 
forecastle, some of the beams of which 
held fast to the rocks ; and, oil a hastily 
made raft* eight men got on shore, anil one 
was drowned. A rope was now flung 
from the shore to the remainder, and about 
four all were landed, without the 

least water, or a morsel of provisions. 
Water was, however, found ; and pro- 
visions were supplied by knocking down 
the penguins, and hunting for liirds’-eggs, 
and those of sea elephants and seals. Tents 
were erected with some of the coarse cloth 
and sails that were washed on shore ; but 
it was four days before they could make a 
fire, in which they at last succeeded by 
means of a rocket which was washed on 
shore. On the 1 Dth October, a boat was 
built, in which eight of the crew endea- 
voured . to make Tristan dc Acunha; but 


they have not since been heard of. On 
the 8 tli November a second boat was made, 
and ten of the crew succeeded in getting 
to that island; and, with the assistance 
of two whale boats, the whole of thejun- 
fortu nates were transported from their 
desolate situation by the 8th of January 
following, having been without bread for 
nearly six months. — The brig Narina, of 
London, Lackland, Masler, kindly took 
the crew and passengers thence to the 
Cape of Good Hope, consisting of 
four ladies, three children, and twenty 
passengers, and eleven seamen. Two 
seamen were drowned on the shipwreck, 
and eight are missing in the first boat that 
was built. Though this island is within 
sight of Tristan dc Acunha, and every 
signal was made by means of fires, smoke, 
and flags, yet no assistance was rendered 
them until their second boat made known 
their situation. This island is about nine 
miles round, is well wooded, and remark- 
ably high, so much so, that it is a day’s 
work to attain the summit, but is con- 
stantly enveloped in clouds, and visited 
with squalls : has no harbour or cove, and 
can only be landed on to leeward : a 
heavy swell constantly prevails, which 
prevented these sufferers from obtaining 
lish as a change in their diet. The un- 
fortunate ship was four hundred tons 
burden, and had fifty-two persons on 
hoard, mostly passengers bound to Bom- 
bay . — Ha in psh he T l\ ’.leg raph . 

SIlIlTlNli INTELr.IOKNXK. 

Arrivals . 

April 7. Gravesend. Ship Herefordshire, 
Hope, from China, 2-1 th Nov. 

13. Falmouth. Ship Boyne, Bid well, 
from Bengal, 1st Dee. 

18. Liverpool. Ship Clyde, M‘Kellar, 
from Bengal. 

21. Gravesend. Ship Phtcmx, Weyn- 
ton, from Bombay, 7th Nov. — Passengers: 
Mr. and Mrs. Baxter; Mrs. Woodhouse 
Marten and child ; Rev. J. Home; Airs. 
Home and three children; Airs. Spring 
and two children; A- T. Iludkston, Esq. 
C. S. ; Dr. Stewart ; Lieut, l'erin, H. AI. 
both regt. ; Lieut. Babington, R.N. ; 
Airs. Bootle; three children of Colonel 
Nealy’s ; two ditto of Mr. Taylor’s, C.S., 
and one of Colonel Daly's. 

22. Liverpool. Ship Princess Charlotte, 
At ‘Kean, from Bengal and Cape of Good 
Hope. — Passengers: Capts. Newton, and 
Phillip ; Kus. Garston, N. 1. ; Mr. Low. 

— Gravesend. Ship Itoyal George, 
Timins, from China, 13th Dec. 

— Ditto. Ship Bombay, Staunton, 
from China, 7th Dec. — Passengers : John 
Binny, Esq., from Madras ; Alajor Stew- 
art, Bengal (Rivalry ; Capt. Greig, late of 
the Blcndcn-Hall ; Miss and Alaster Gra- 
ham, from the Cape ; two Masters Arrow, 
(Alias Arrow died on the passage). 

23. Ditto. Ship Inglis, (kite Barra- 
dalle), from China 27th Nov.r— Passengers : 
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23. Gmyftend.' Ship Competitor, Low, 
from Bengal and Cape of Good Hope.— 
Passengers •.* Mrs. Nunn, and child ; Mr. 
Wald ; Mrs. Green, and three children ; 
A. Hague, Esq ; Mr. T. Nunn, C.S. ; 
Messrs. Pilcher, Masters, Burt, and Law. 

— Portsmouth. Ship Mulgrave Castle, 
Ralph, from Bombay and Mauritius. — 
Passengers: Colonel Lindsay, Mr.Gullay, 
Capt. Bruce, and Messrs. Dunn, Mac- 
farlane, Ware, Muller, Wainwriglit, and 
Fad wilke. 

24. Deal. Ship Ilythe, Wilson, from 
China 14th Dec. — Passengers .* Mr. Lum- 
ley, Bombay marine ; and Capt. Baker, 
84th regt. 

26. Downs. Ship Rochester, Sutton, 
from Bengal 27th Dec. — Passengers : 
Lieut. Colonel Sherwood, Bengal Art. ; 
Lieut. Col. Nutliall, Bengal Cavalry ; 
Major Dunbar, Bengal Cav. ; Capt. 
Granshaw, ditto ; Mr. M. Stalkautt, late 
Company's Marine Surveyor ; Mr. J. 
Mackenzie, merchant ; Mrs. Impcy, Miss 
Bunri, Mrs. and Miss Nutliall, three 
Masters Impcy, Masters Mackenzie, Col- 
vin, Steven, and Gordon ; Misses Steven 
and Haggan, and two Misses Blunt. 

— Off Portsmouth. Ship Minerva, 
Mills, from China 14th Dee. — Passen- 
gers : Miss Swninson ; Capt. T. Pichor, 
and Mr. J. Williams, from Batavia. 

Departures. 

March 26. Gravesend, Ship Prince Re- 
gent, L&mb, from Madras and Bengal. 

27. Torbay, Ship Woodbridgc, Mason, 
for Mauritius and Bengal. 

April 1. Deal. Ship Clyde, Driver, for 
Madeira, Madras, and Bengal. 

2. Gravesend. Ship Bengal, Merchant, 
Brown, for Madras and Bengal. 

14. Ditto. Ship Agincourt, Mahon, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

16. Portsmouth. Ship Minerva, Bell, 
for New South Wales. 

20. Gravesend. Ship Heroine, Ostler, 
for New South Wales. 

— - Ditto. Ships Lotus, Dovcton, for 
Bengal ; Moira, Ilornblow, for Madras ; 
and Clarissa, King, for Batavia. 

22. Deal. Ship Katherine Stewart 
Forbes, for Madras and Bombay. 

BIRTHS. 

April 5, The lady of Robt. Hudson, 
Esq., of the Hon. Company’s Home Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

10, At Lympston, in Devon, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. William Power, of the 
Royal Artillery, of a son. 

12. At the Vicarage, Carmarthen, the 
l^dy of the Rev. James Broff Byers, of a 
daughter. 

19. At Evcrton, near. Lymington, 
Hants, the lady of Major Canute, of the 
Hon, East-India Company's Service on 
*. Jgsdrsw Establishment, of a son . 

Capt- John Crawford, 


MARRIAGES. 

April 9. At St. Mary-le-bone, by the 
Rev. Archdeacon IIcslop, D.D., John 
Francis Davis, Esq., of Birdhurst Lodge, 
near Croydon, to Emily, fourth daughter 
of the late Lieut. Col. llumfrays, of the 
Bengal Engineers. 

15. At Richmond, by the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, the Hon. Pownoll Bastard 
Pellew, M. P., eldest son of LoM Viscount 
Ex mouth, a Capt. in the R.N., to Miss 
Georgian:! Janet Dick, eldest daughter of 
M. Dick, Esq., of Richmond, and of Pit- 
carrow House, Angus-shire, N.B., for- 
merly Member in Council and President 
of the Board of Trade at Madras. 

1 7. At St. Lawrence, Jewry, Mr. Burn, 
Solicitor, King-street, Cheapside, (son of 
the late Major, and grandson of the late 
General Burn), to Sarah Sophia Colnett, 
daughter of the late Capt. It. Colnett, of 
the Hon. East- India Company's Service. 

1 9. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Ed- 
mund, second son of E. ITaworth, Esq., 
of Smedley, Lancashire, to Eliza, second 
surviving daughter of the late Capt. Win. 
Augustus Wallace, of the Hon. East- 
India Company's Service. 

24. At St George’s Church, Hanover- 
Square, Win. Sheddcn, Esq., of Glasgow, 
to Ellen, daughter of the late Win. In- 
gliain, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Lately. At Gloucester, Capt. W. Per- 
cy Cunningham, 12th regt. Light Infan- 
try, Madras Army, to Sarah, third daugh- 
ter of the late John Gladsden, Esq., Bow, 
Middlesex. 


DEATHS. 

Feb . 3. At Sea, in tlic 30th year of his 
age, Capt. Thomas I'orradaile, of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Inglis. 

April 1. Suddenly, Colonel Patrick 
Ilay, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, at Ensham Iiall, the residence 
of his son-in-law, John Ruxton, Esq., 
aged 73 years. 

7. At Ipswich, sincerely and deeply 
lamented, Isabella Catherine, relict of 
Win. Thomson, Esq., late of tlic Hon. 
East- India Company's Service. 

— In Gloticcster-placc, New-road, 
John Cham pain, Esq., late of the Bengal 
Civil. Service. 

10.' At Kennington, Agnes, the wife of 
Mr. George llithcrdon. Senior, of the 
East-India House. 

12. In Upper Norlon-street, Robert 
Wilson, Esq., late Superintending Sur- 
geon in the East-India Company's Service, 
on the Bengal Establishment. 

21. In Thayer- Street, Manchester- 
square, Captain Donald M'Lcod, of the 
Hon. East-India Company's Service. 

22. At his house in Montague-strcet, 
Russel- Square, David Hunter, Esq. 

Lately. At Morben Lodge, South 
Wales, Jane, daughter of die late Richard 
Owen Wynne, Esq., Chief Judge of 
Dacca. / 
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Lately . In Baker- Street, at die house 
of her brother, Charles Wilkins, Esq., 
Mrs. Mary Chard, in her 82d year. 

At Hatchet, near Windsor, Letitia, wifo 
of Charles Nicholas White, Esq., of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

At Paris, Samuel Johnson, Esq., for- 
merly* Member of the Council at Madras. 

At Bath, Lieut. -Gen. Sir Henry Cosby, 
of the Madras Military Establishment. 

At Macao, Capt. Graham, of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Bombay. 


INDIAN SECURITIES* &c. 

By accounts from Calcutta to the flth December 
last, it appears that the Exchange for Bills on Lon- 
don is quoted at from is. 1 id. to e*.; but it may be 
•aid to be nominal at that rate, and on the decline. 

The Company*# Bills for interest (which are at 
12 months* date, and at Si. 6 it. per sicca rupee), 
were at as per cent, premium. 

The Kcmittable Loan Paper was at about 18§ 
Percent, premium, and the New Loan at 11 per 
«ent.; but we have heard that more recent ac- 
counts have arrived, which state the Remittable 
Loan Paper at £2 per cent, premium. 

Very little has been done in regard to Bills in 
London on Calcutta : the price is quoted at la. pd. 
per sicca rupee. 
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L. 

, f. 

. d. 


L. 

. f. 

d. 

Cochineal 

...lb. 0 

4 

9 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Coffee, Java 

.cwt. 







— Cheribun 

4 

0 

0 

■M 

§ 

9 

0 

— Bourbon 

. 










0 

m 



0 

Colton, Surat 

...lb. 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

— Madras 


0 

6 

— 

O 

0 

8 

— Bengal 


0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

7 

— Bourbon 


0 

10 

•— 

0 

1 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







Aloes, F.jpatica 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Anniseedis, Star 

3 

0 

O 

— 

3 

5 

O 

Borax, Refined 


0 

O 

— 

3 

5 

0 

— — U n refined, or Tincal 2 

16 

O 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Cam phi re unrefined 


0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. lb O 

2 

s 

— 

0 

3 

0 

— Ceylon 

... . 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Cassia Buds 

cwt. 19 

0 

0 



20 

0 

0 

— Lignea 


8 

O 

— 

9 

O 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. O 

O 

6 

— 

0 

1 

3 

China Root 

cwt. 1 

O 

n 

— 

1 

6 

0 

Coculus 1 ndicus.. .. 


0 

0 



1 

5 

0 

Col u m ho Root 








Dragon's Blood 

18 

O 

0 



36 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

<) 

O 

— 

9 

0 

f) 

Arabic 


O 

O 

— 

4 

10 

0 

— Assafirtida 

.. .. 3 

O 

0 



12 

0 

0 

— Benjamin . ... 


O 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

— An 1111 i 

cwt. 2 

10 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

—— Galbanuin... . 








— Gamhogium . 


0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Myrrh 


0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

—— Olibauitm 


10 

0 

_ 

i» 

5 

• 

Lac Lake 

..lb. 0 

0 

9 

— 

O 

rt 

5 

Dye 

. ... 0 

2 

3 

— 

O 

1 

3 

Shell, Block... 

.... I 

5 

O 

— 

3 

0 

0 

— Shivered 

... . 2 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

O 

Stick 


15 

O 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Musk, China 

.oz. 0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

15 

0 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. O 

to 

0 

— 

O 

16 

0 

OH Cassia 

.07.. O 

0 

9 

— . 

0 

0 

10 

Cinnamon.. .. 


18 

0 

— 

1 

l 

0 

Cloves 








— Mace 


O 

4 





Nutmegs 


2 

6 





Opium 

..lb. 







Rhubarb 


l 

0 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

c\v t . 







Senna 

..Ih. 0 

n 

6 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Turmerick, Java .... 

cwt. 0 

is 

O 

— 

1 

O 

0 


Drug*, Sic. for Dyeing. 
Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. o is 


— China I 5 

Zedoary 

Galls, in Suns n 0 

1 ■ Blue 10 o 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

— — Blue and Violet 0 II 

— — Purple and Violet ... o 10 

— — Fine Violet 0 10 

— — Good Ditto 

— — Middling Ditto 0 10 

— Fine Violet & Copper o 9 

— Good Ditto 

— — Fine & Good Copper 0 9 

Ordinary o 5 

— — Fine Madras O 9 

— — Manilla 

Rice* .cwt. 0 9 

SafHowcr cwt. 5 0 

Sago cwt. 0 15 

Saltpetre, Refined.... cwt. 1 13 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 13 

— • Novi 0 15 

— Ditto White 

- — China 0 18 

Orgnnzine 1 14 

Spices, Cinnamon. ...... lb. 0 5 

Cloves 0 3 

— Bourbon 

Mato o 3 

Nutmegs 0 2 

Ginger cwt. 0 15 

■ ■ ■ Pepper, Black .... lb. 

Privilege 0 0 

While O 1 

Sugar, Yellow ....CWI. 1 5 

White 1 19 

— ■ Brown o 1 7 

Tea, Boiica... lb. 0 2 

— Congou o 2 

Souchong O 3 

■ Campoi .. 0 3 

— Twaukav O 3 

Pekoe./ 

Hyson Skill 0 3 

Ilyson 0 4 

- — - Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 1 5 


Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 10 o 


d. 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

a 

3 

0 

a 

6 

r» 

6 

o 

o 

0 
» 

4 

1 

0 

1 

10 

o 

6 

0 

7 

3 

O 

0 

0 
0 
7 
0 
6 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 


L. *. d. 


to 0 10 o 

— no o 

— 900 

— 11 0 0 

— 0114 

— Oil O 

— 0 10 6 

— 01 03 

— O 10 o 

— 0 10 O 

— 070 

— 0911 

— 0 18 0 

— 17 OO 

— I 10 0 

— 0 1« 7 

— 15 0 

— 0 19 6 

— 200 

— 090 

— O 3 U 

— 051 

— O 3 10 

— 0 17 O 


— 014 

— 1 12 O 

— 2 2 <) 

— 1 1 O 

— o 3 a 

— 0 4 6 

— 03 IO 

— 0 3 3 

— 037 

— 0 5 1(1 

— 200 
— 10 H) O 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASr-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sate 1 May — Prompt 96 July. 

Private Trade . — Bandannoes — Blue Cloths— 
Madras Handkerchiefs — Shawls — Silk Handker- 
chiefs— Florentine Silks— China Crape Shawls— 
Taffatics. 

For Sale 13 May — Prompt 9 August. 

Company's. — Saltpetre— Pepper — Cinnamon— 
Mace — Nutmegs— Oil of Mace. 

JLicensed. — Saltpetre— Pepper— Mace— Ginger- 
Cloves — Cassia Lignea. 

For Sale 15 May— Prompt 9 August. 

Company's. — Cardcmoms. 

Licensed.— Star Annisccd — Castor Seeds — Tur- 
meric — Senna — Rhubarb — Musk — Assafcetida — 
Gum Ammoniac — Gum Arabic— Benjamin— Oli- 
hanum— Gamboge— Dye Flowers — Lac Dye — Lac 
Lake— Shellac— Galls— Nux Vomica — Munjeet— 
Galangal— Borax— China Root — Jelly Hoot Pow- 
der— Leaf of Great— Gram — Cowries— Safflower- 
Camomile Flowers — Soap— Extract Cassia Fistula 
—Essential Oil of Girger Grass— Cajaputa Oil- 
Camphor Oil — Castor Oil. 

• For Sale 17 May— Prompt 9 August. 

Private Trade and Licensed.— Rattans— Black 


Wood — Sapan Wood— Peak Wood — Goat Skins 
— Horn Tips— Mochcr-o'- Pearl Shells— Tortoise- 
shell — Cornelians — China White Taper — China 
Ware. 

For Sale Ml May — Frompt 22 November. 

Company's . — Madeira Wine. 

For Sale 21 May — Prompt 93 August. 

Licensed. — Sugar. 

Fur Sale 4 June — Prompt 30 August. 

Tea — liohea, 480,000 lbs. ; Congou, Campoi, 
Tekoe, and Souchong, 5 . 120,000 lbs. ; Twankay 
and Hyson Skin, 1 , 20 “ ooo lbs. ; Hyson, 200,000 
lbs. — Total, including Private Trade, 7 , 000,000 lbs. 

For Sale II June— Prompt 6 September. 

Company's . — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, 
and Nankeen Cloth. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY'S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Hereford shire. Royal (t’eorge 
Bombay, and Inglis, from China. 

Company's. — Tea — Raw Silk— Nankeens, 

Private Trade and Privilege. — Tea— Raw Silk— 
SilkGoods— Nankeens— Rhubarb— Dragon'sBIood 
—Soy — Tortoiseshell — Mother-o*- Pearl Shells — 
Cornelian and Blood Stones— Coral Beads— Ma- 
deira and Sherry Wine. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Names. 

Tons. 

Captains. 

H'herc to. 

Ann and Amelia - 

600 

Short - 

Bengal direct. 

Thames - 

400 

Litson - 

Ditto. 

Hibernia - - 

500 

Macintosh - 

Ditto. 

Coldstream - 

750 

Stephens 

Ditto. 

David Scott - 

800 

Runyon 

Madras and Bengal. 

Sir Edward Paget 

600 

Geary - 

Ditto. ■ 

Waterloo - - - 1 

500 

Living - - ; 

Bombay • 

Bombay Merchant 

492 

Clarkson - ] 

Ditto. 

James Fibbald - 

667 

Forbes - 

Ditto. 

Borkworth - 

600 

Pedler - 

Ditto. 


589 

Weynton - 

.... Ditto. ; ... ;■ , .; , v . 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of March to the 9,5th of April 1822. 
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RUSSIAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir : The depressed state of British 
Commerce compared with its condition 
previous to the year 1814, when the 
cessation of war let loose upon us a 
variety of competitors in the most 
profitable branches of our trade, has 
directed the attention of the mercan- 
tile world to every avenue where there 
is supposed to exist a possibility of 
extending it, especially throughout the 
vast and opulent regions of the East. 
The traffic carried on between the in- 
terior of Russia and the western pro- 
vinces of China, through the town of 
Kiachta, situated on the borders of 
the two empires, which, from its com- 
parative insignificance, was till lately 
almost overlooked, has, owing to this 
natural and laudable solicitude, at- 
tracted considerable notice. 1 propose, 
Sir, to occupy a few pages of your 
Journal with some observations upon 
this trade, and the prospect it affords 
of benefiting, at least in any material 
degree, the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom. 

In the evidence collected by the re- 
spective Committees of the Lords and 
Commons on Foreign Trade, in the 
years 1820 and 1831; from whence 
many of my facts will be derived, 
mention is made of another channel of 

Asiatic Jfaww.— - No. 7$. 


trade between the two countries at 
the town of Maimatschin, which is 
said in one part of the evidence to be 
falling oft', and in another to he less 
considerable than that of Kiachta, as 
the latter is preferred. But it is re- 
markable that these apparently distinct 
brandies of trade are, in fact, one and 
the same: the town of Kiachta being 
built by the Russians on one bank of 
the stream, or rather brook, of that 
name, which is the boundary of each 
empire, and the village of Mai-imii- 
tcliin by the Chinese on the other. 
The latter, as its name imports,* is 
only used as a medium of communica- 
tion with the Russian traders, who 
call it by another name, signifying in the 
llusso-Tartar tongue, the Ullage of the 
Chinese , which it would not be easy to 
write accurately, and is ill-adapted to 
our organs of pronunciation. 

Before the Muscovites had finally' 
conquered Siberia, and whilst the No- 
madic tribes of Tartars were spread 
over the vast tracts to the westward 
of the Chinese territory, the former 

** Mai-mai-tchin signifies place or village of / 
baying and selling. A late traveller states that it,, 
contains ihree hundred men, and not a single 
female. The garrison consists of Mongols; the 
Governor is a Mandarin changed every three 
years. 

Voi.. XIII. 3 X 
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had no connection with, and indeed 
little knowledge of, the Empire of 
China, until they heard that the Tar- 
tars had obtained possession of it, and 
their Khan was seated upon the throne. 
The commercial intercourse between 
the two countries has been traced by 
Mr. Coxe,* and it would appear that 
a very considerable time elapsed be- 
fore the trade subsided into a regular 
and authorized channel. The en- 
croachments of the Russians upon 
their neighbours the Mongols pro- 
voked the jealousy of the Chinese, 
who endeavoured to check their pro- 
gress by building towns, and peopling 
them either with Chinese or Tartars. 
An open rupture took place between 
the two governments during the reign 
of the Chinese Emperor Caiti-hi, about 
the year 1(580: this w as followed by 
the treaty of Nershinskl, in 1689. 
Subsequent to this period, the traffic 
between the two nations became more 
regular than formerly; and in 1692, 
Peter I. obtained from the Chinese 
Government the liberty of trading by 
caravans, as well as by individual 
merchants. This trade by caravans 
was a monopoly of the Russian State, 
and the persons composing them were, 
probably on that account, maintained 
at the expense of the Chinese Court 
whilst they continued in the Empire. 
The conquests of the Russians con- 
tinued to be a subject of uneasiness to 
the Chinese; but political jealousy 
was not the only ground for the dis- 
putes which occurred between the two 
governments. Various altercations 
arose from the customary chicanery 
of the Chinese dealers, who (accord- 
ing to Bell) were in the habit of pur- 
chasing goods on credit from the ca- 
ravans, and when the money became 
due, refusing to pay. In 1719, in 
consequence of some differences which 
interfered with the Russian trade, an 
embassy was sent from the Muscovite 
Court to that of China, and M. de 
Lange, the envoy, remained at Pekin 

* Account of I$«asi;ui Discoveries between 
Asia and America, Part 1 1. 


as the agent of Russia, during part of 
1721 and 1722.* In the year 1727, 
Commissioners from Russia and China 
inet at the frontiers, and concluded a 
treaty on the spot where the village of 
Kiachta was afterwards built, by which 
it was arranged that a caravan consist- 
ing of two hundred persons only (in- 
stead of at least five times the number) 
should be sent to Pekin once in three 
years, and the trade on the frontiers, 
hitherto indiscriminate, confined to 
the future village of Kiachta, and that 
of Zurucluiitu. The caravan trade 
appertained to the Russian Govern- 
ment until 1755, when it was re- 
nounced by Catherine II. 5 and the 
royal monopoly of the fur-trade. Ivy 
which it was supplied with its chief 
articles of barter, was abolished in 
1762. 

An academy for the instruction of 
Russian youths in the Chinese tongue 
was established at Pekin before the 
time of Peter the Great. This esta- 
blishment still subsists, and the youths 
so educated are afterwards employed 
at Kiachta as interpreters and agents. 

The route of the caravan from Si- 
beria to Pekin seems to have been the 
same as that of the present. Kiachta 
trade, which has constituted the sole 
overland commerce between Russia 
and China since the year 1800, when 
a kind of commercial treaty was en- 
tered into between, the two govern- 
ments, and the trade strictly limited 
to the town of Kiachta. Bell, of Au- 
termony, who traversed this route in 
I720,f proceeded from Tobolsk (the 
capital or one of the capitals of Si- 
beria) to Tara, crossed the Baraba, 
which he represents to be, as its name 
implies, a marshy plain, passed the 
Oby, and reached Tomsk. Thence 
he proceeded to Yeniseyski, and af- 
terwards to Elimski, on the River 
Elim, where the road to China di- 
verges to the south-east (another to 

* Hit account of the transactions -at Pekin 
during his residence is appended to BelTs Nar- 
rative, vol. II. 

t Travels from St. Pelcriburgh to various parts 
of Asia, vol. I. 
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the northward leading to the icy re- 
gions) towards Irkutsk. Leaving this 
place, he crossed Lake Baikal to Se- 
lingcnski. The boundary between the 
Russian and Chinese empires he states 
to be a rivulet (doubtless the Kiachtn) 
at Saratzyn. From hence, after pass- 
ing the Tola, he entered the desert, 
and pursuing a south-easterly direc- 
tion, reached the Chinese wall, and 
arrived at a city which he calls Siang- 
fu. 

An interesting narrative of a jour- 
ney from Ochotsk to Kiachta, per- 
formed by Capt. Peter Gordon, in the 
year 181.9, appeared in your Journal 
for July 1821 ;* and the route follow- 
ed by that gentleman corresponds, so 
far as he travelled, with the brief 
abstract which I have given of Bell, 
whose description of Selingenski, and 
the manners of the Boriats, Capt. 
Gordon pronounces to be perfectly 
correct, and applicable to their pre- 
sent conditidn. 

With the exception of the water- 
carriage across Lake Baikal (or the 
Holy Sea , as it is termed), the naviga- 
tion of which is not only tedious, blit 
dangerous, owing to the rocky bor- 
ders, the want of harbours, and the 
insecurity of the vessels, merchandize 
is transported from St. Petersburgh to 
Pekin chiefly by land, except heavy 
goods of small value. The distance 
between these two places is reckoned 
at 8,040 versts, or 5,330 English miles. 


namely, 

Versts. 

From Petersburgh to Moscow. . 734 
Moscow to Neishney No- 

vogorod 390 

Neishney Novogorod to 

Tobolsk 1,995 

Tobolsk to Irkutsk 2,918 " 

Irkutsk to Kiachta 471 


6,508+ 

Kiachta to Pekin 1,532 j 

8,040 

* Asiatic Journal, vol. XI*. p.8. 
t Or 4,315 Eng. miles. % Or 1,015 Eng.milcs, 


The latter road lies through a flat 
desert country before it reaches the 
Chinese wall ; the former traverses in 
some places a difficult one, which for 
a portion of the year is obstructed by 
the weather. The temperature be- 
tween Tomsk and Tobolsk, Capt. Gor- 
don says, was, in January 1820, 46 of 
Reaumur, the mercury freezing ; that 
of Kiachta, in November preceding, 
was 30 of Reaumur, equal to 35 \ deg. 
below the freezing point of Fahrenheit. 

The trade of Kiachta is thus stated 
by Mr. Coxo, for the year 1777 : 


Value of Imports from rj. cop. 

China 1,484,712 3| 

Value of Exports to 

China 1,313,621 35 

Duties collected 48L460 59$ 

This statement he represents as 


exhibiting an imperfect view of the 
trade; because the year 1777 was an 

unfavourable one, and the goods com- 
prehended are those only which paid 
duty, excluding the contraband ar- 
ticles, the traffic in which lie says is 
large. He estimates the average gross 
amount of the trade (including the 
contraband) at four millions of roubles. 
Iu the year 1798, the value of the 
exports was estimated at the same 
sum ; namely, four millions of silver 
roubles : us the trade is almost entirely 
one of barter, the amount of the im- 
ports will be nearly the same. In 
1813, the value of imports and ex- 
ports is stated at 5,407,300 roubles, 
anil the trade is represented as in- 
creasing. In 1816, the amount is 
calculated at about six millions of 
roubles by Mr. Weguelin, in his evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of 
the Commons.* In a general state- 
ment of the commerce of Russia, laid 
before the Lords* Committee on Trade, 
in 1820 and 1821,f the commerce of 
Kiachta, during the years 1818 and 
and 1819, is thus exhibited : 

1818 — Value of goods rs. cop. 
imported — 3,169,116 18$ 

* Report on Foreign Trade, 188 1, p.207* 

+ Appendix Q. 

.3X2 
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1818*— Value of goods r*. cop. 

exported ....3,169,116 18f 
Duty collected. . 2,969,266 50$ 
1819— Value of goods 

imported ....4,142,485 72 
Value of goods 

exported 4,142,485 72 

Duty collected. .4,369,336 92f 
According to auother statement 
given in evidence before the Lords, 
the total value of European manu- 
factures bartered at Kiachta in the 
year 1819 amounted to a million 
sterling. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to fix the exact value of the 
goods exchanged, from the mode of 
barter employed by the two people, 
who are actuated by a mutual desire 
to defraud their respective govern- 
ments of the duty due on their trans- 
actions. A Chinese says, “ here is a 
chest of tea worth so much,” fixing 
an arbitrary price upon it. The Rus- 
sian says, “ I have so many furs, or so 
much cloth,” which he barters for the 
tea; so that the nominal sum upon 
which the duty is paid may be much 
less than the actual value of the com- 
modities.* This circumstance, and 
the extent of the trade in contraband 
articles (of which raw silk on the part 
of the Chinese, and British cloths on 
the part of the Russians, are exam- 
ples), make it probable that the afore- 
going statements are less correct than 
that of Capt. Gordon, who says that 
the value of the imports on either side 
may be estimated at not less than 
twelve millions of roubles. 

The articles of barter on the part 
of the Russians are, first, furs and 
peltry, — sea-otter, fox, sable and squir- 
rel skins; secondly ,woollen-cloths, Rus- 
sian, Polish and German ; latterly, a 
large proportion of English woollens 
was added : this branch of the trade 
having increased in consequence of 
the scarcity of skins. Capt. Gordon 
also mentions metals, cattle, and corn, 
besides gunpowder and bullion, which 
were smuggled. The returns from the 
Chinese consist of tea, silk, raw and 
* Evidence of Mr. WegueJin. 


manufactured (the former is prohibit- 
ed by the Government), silk and cot- 
ton goods, porcelain, sugar-candy, to- 
bacco, rhubarb, musk, &c. 

In the year 1800, a quantity of 
English cottons was purchased by 
Russian merchants at Leipsic, and sont 
to Kiachta. This circumstance, it 
would appear, led to a further intro- 
duction of British goods; and in the 
year 1819, the quantity of British 
manufactures exported to China 
through the Russian territories, ac- 
cording to a statement from St. Pe- 
tersburgh, was as follows : 

Woollen cloths (in imitation of 
Saxon), camlets, and bombazets, about 
400,000 yards. 

Chintz, and imitations of Bandana 
handkerchiefs, a large quantity. 

Muslins and white cottons, 200,000 
yards. 

Manchester velveteens, 120,000 
yards. 

Manchester velverets, 40,000 yards. 

The trade of Kiachta is most active 
during the fair, which begins in Fe- 
bruary, and lasts two months. The 
commodities obtained in barter from 
the Chinese arc conveyed to Neishncy 
Novogorod, on the WoIga,ncar to its 
confluence with the Ocka, where there 
is an annual fair in the month of Au- 
gust, formerly held at Alakarief, on 
the same river, but removed from 
thence on account of the inundations 
to which the latter place is subject. 
At this fair, merchants from St. Pe- 
tersburgh and Moscow meet the deal- 
ers from Siberia and Tartary, bringing 
leas, silks, rhubarb, &c. from Kiachta. 
The goods purchased by these dealers 
at Ncishney Novogorod, in August, 
are transported in carts or sledges to 
Kiachta, where the demand com- 
mences in November, and lasts till 
March. The quantity of tea brought 
through Kiachta is calculated by Mr. 
Rickards’ Russian correspondent at 
from forty to fifty thousand chests: 
Capt. Gordon states it at 66,000 chests, 
which, averaging each chest at seventy- 
four pounds (the East-Irtdia Com- 
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pany’s chests usually average seventy- 
six pounds), amounts to nearly five 
millions of pounds, only less by about 
a sixteenth of half the quantity im- 
ported from Canton by the Americans 
in 1818-19, for the supply of their 
own market and the European con- 
tinent. Only half the quantity is sold 
at the fair of Neishney Novogorod ; 
the other moiety is probably disposed 
of at the intermediate places between 
that town and Kiachta. It is univer- 
sally asserted, that the tea brought 
from China through the Tartar frontier 
is of a far superior quality and flavour 
to that which is procured at Canton. 
Is this superiority to be ascribed to an 
intrinsic quality of the plant, arising 
from difference of soil or mode of 
treatment at the place of its growth, 
or are the properties of the article 
less iqjured by a long land carriage, 
than by a sea voyage? Bell states 
that the tea commonly sold at Pekin 
is preferable to that which is brought 
from Canton. Capt. Gordon remarks 
that the Russians are very careful of 
the tea whilst in the packages, and are 
at great pains to drink the infusion in 
perfection. The proportion of black 
and green tea obtained through Kiach- 
ta are nine-tenths of the former, and 
one-tenth of the latter. The black 
tea sells at 420 roubles the chest ; the 
green from 500 to 600 roubles.* The 
duty on tea paid to the Emperor of 
Russia is about a rouble the pound. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. 
Rickards/}* and also of Mr. Tate,J 
who seem to have derived their infor- 
mation from the same source, that the 
journey from St. Petersburgh to Kiach- 
ta occupies upwards of five months ; 
and if, as is usually the case, the com- 
modities are interchanged at Neishney 
Novogorod, nearly a year is consumed. 
The Chinese merchandize is likewise 
slow in reaching the market. In June 
last* >785 carts, of about half a ton 

* These roubles are paper money. The silver 
rouble is equivalent to 360 copecs, or three 
roubles and six-tenths in bank paper. 

t Commons Rep., p. 33S>. $ Ibid. p. 362. 


each, arrived at Mai-mai-tcliin from 
Pekin, in fifty-one days. This period 
accords with the computation of M. 
Pallas, who assigns four or five days 
for the journey from Pekin to the wall 
of China, and forty-six days for the 
passage across the desert to Kiachta.* 
In most cases a commercial operation 
between St. Petersburgh and Kiachta 
consumes more than two years before 
it is finally realized. 

The rhubarb, which is one of the 
articles bartered by the Chinese, they 
chiefly procure from their Mongol 
subjects, and is the same known in 
Europe by the name of Russian or 
Siberian rhubarb. It is of the finest 
quality, and very scarce and dear. 
Bell speaks of this drug, and adverts 
to the injury the root sustains from 
the practice among the Mongols of 
boring a hole through the pieces for 
the convenience of drying them ; 
causing its frequent decay. He also 
•tates that the Mongols give them- 
selves no concern about propagating 
the plant, which is left to accident, or 
the office of birds that distribute the 
seeds. This is remarkable, because 
these people were acquainted with the 
medicinal virtues of this root, at a 
period when it was entirely unknown 
in Europe, as is demonstrated by 
Rubruquis, who, in the course of his 
mission to these parts, expresses his 
astonishment and awe at witnessing 
its wonderful effects. “ I thought,” 
says the simple friar, who was pro- 
bably a sincere believer in the efficacy 
of relics, “ that it had been some 
holy relieke brought from the holy land 
of Hierusalem.” The musk is ob- 
tained from the Kustoorce, or musk- 
deer, which inhabits the mountainous 
portion of Tartary called Thibet, over 
which the Chinese authority extends, 
to the barriers opposed by nature. 

* In returning from Pekin, the Russian Em- 
bassy, to which Bell was attached, were seven 
days in reaching Ka'gan, three miles short of the 
wall, and only twenty-eight days before they 
arrived at Saratzyn, or Kiachta, iucluding a dciay 
of two days, during which they provided neces- 
saries for passing the- desert. 
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My design has been to comprehend, 
in the aforegoing sketch, the origin, 
extent and nature of this trade; and 
I shall now proceed to consider how 
far British merchants can avail them- 
selves of it, 60 as to reap any material 
advantage. 

It is obvious, at the first view, that 
a direct traffic between Chinese and 
British traders cannot be carried on 
securely, if at all, through the ter- 
ritories of an intermediate state like 
Russia. The consequence of an ex- 
tension in the effectual demand for 
British manufactures on the Chinese 
borders would be to make them more 
acceptable commodities in Russia. 
These articles, when sent on commis- 
sion to St. Petersburgh, must change 
proprietors at Neishney Novogorod, 
long before they reach their ultimate 
destination. The returns would be 
made to England, either in Russian 
produce, or in bills from St. Peters- 
burgh : the latter mode would, from 
the state of the exchange, be often a 
Bcrious evil to the British merchant. 
But there arc considerations of greater 
importance, which present insuperable 
obstacles to the enterprize of the Bri- 
tish trader. 

In the first place, this trade is 
regarded with scrupulous jealousy by 
both governments. On the part of 
the Chinese it is confined to certain 
privileged merchants, nine in number, 
who compose an association resem- 
bling the Ilong or Security Merchants 
at the port of Canton. On the other 
hand, the Russian Government re- 
strains all persons from engaging in 
the Kiachta trade but native-born sub- 
jects of wealth and respectability, 
namely, Copcts of the first guild or 
class, who pay iJ500 per annum for 
their patent. Their number is about 
forty-five. This regulation is calcu- 
lated to throw obstacles in the way of 
employing even British capital in this 
branch of commerce. 

' Secondly, it is essentially a barter 
trade : no money passes between the 
parties ; skins and teas, cloth and 


musk or rhubarb, are respectively in. 
terchanged; so that this species of 
traffic is governed by different laws 
from commerce in general. Supposing 
the Chinese to be eager for British 
manufactures, and willing to take off 
a larger proportion than formerly 
(which though affirmed in the evidence 
before the Committees, appears irre- 
concileable with the apathy with which 
they regard these articles at Canton), 
the sellers must be prepared to receive 
a greater portion of Chinese produc- 
tions, especially tea. Now the quan- 
tity of the latter article brought from 
Kiachta is at present so large, that the 
Russian home consumption could 
scarcely be expected to absorb an ad- 
ditional quantity ; and to stimulate its 
distribution throughout the continent 
by the Russians, cannot be a politic 
measure on our part, to say nothing 
of the prejudice it would cause to the 
interests of the English East-lndia 
Company. 

Thirdly, supposing the two former 
obstacles were removed, or modified, 
so as to allow of. the introduction of 
British goods to an extent that would 
offer a stimulus to our manufacturers, 
the enormous carriage expenses (be- 
sides the various imposts) attending 
their transportation to Kiachta, swell 
the price of the articles to such a de- 
gree, that, according to Mr. Rickards,* 
velveteens which sell here at 2s. to 
2s. 2d. per yard, cost at Kiachta from 
8$. Gd. to 9 j. Exorbitant profits, 
arising from the monopoly of the trade 
and its slow returns, do not appear to 
be considered in this calculation ; for 
in the letter from Russia before ad- 
verted to, the expense of carriage on 
British goods sent to Kiachta is es- 
timated at three times the original 
cost of the articles. . The novelty of 
some of these goods to the Chinese 
dealers, may perhaps have attracted 
purchasers at these extravagant prices; 
but it is ridiculous. to suppose that the 
Chinese would continue to buy at their 
Tartar frontier velveteens at ft;' price 

~ ^Evidence before the Lord** Committee, 1 82 o. 
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for which they are able to supply the 
best velvet , manufactured by them- 
selves, to European traders for ex- 
portation, at Canton. That they can 
do so is asserted by Mr. Elphinstoue, 
who adds that very fine velvets are 
manufactured in the middle provinces 
of China. Mr. Tate estimates that 
the same sort of goods which could 
be delivered at Canton for 2s. (id. per 
yard, would cost at Kiachta 8,?. (id. 
The ulterior charges arc probably 
nearly similar in both cases. Mr. 
Drummond states that the imposts on 
goods passing through the interior of 
China are heavy, and the carriage ex- 
penses very considerable. 

In the last place, a still more for- 
midable obstacle exists in the natural 
anxiety of the Russian government to 
check the importation of such of our 
manufactures as are likely to inter- 
fere with their own. With this view, 
they encourage the introduction of 
Polish, Saxon and Prussian cloths in 
preference to ours, probably until 
their own arrive at a greater degree 
of perfection. The imitations of chintz 
and Bandana handkerchiefs, mentioned 
in the preceding account of British 
goods exported to China through 
Kiachta, in the year 1819, it appears, 
were smuggled (which is probably the 
reason that no precise estimate of the 
quantity is given), and Mr. Rickards 
states that the British manufactures 
sent to Kiachta are almost all contra- 
band; British woollen and cotton 
goods being, generally speaking, not 
allowed to be entered fqr transit : a 
privilege which is not, however, denied 
to Prussian manufactures. The latter 
are, moreover, subject to less duty 
on importation. The following was 
represented to the Lords* Committee 
as the scale of duties chargeable on 
cloths imported into Russia : 

British woollens of all widths are 
subject to'a duty of 2#. 2d. per pound, 
or 4s. per yard, and are not permitted 
to be entered for transit. Prussian 
and Saxon woollen cloths are allowed 
to be so entered, and in that case pay 


a duty of 2id. per pound, or about 
Aid . per yard. If the latter arc in- 
tended for Russian consumption, they 
are chargeable with a duty of li. Ad. 
per pound, or about 2s. 6d. per yard, 
provided they be narrow ; but if they 
are above the width of thirty-six 
inches, they are subject to the same 
duty as British woollens of all widths, 
namely, about 4a*. per yard. 

It appears, however, by late informa- 
tion from St. Pctersbnrgh, that a new 
Russian tariff has just been published 
(and is now in operation), prefaced by 
sonic observations upon the commerce 
of the Empire ; wherein it is set forth, 
that the importation of foreign wrought 
goods has been found to be detrimental 
to the national manufactures, which 
still stand in need of protection. Un- 
der this ostensible pica, the increased 
duties are made chiefly to fall upon 
British manufactured goods. The go- 
vernment professes indeed to be ac- 
tuated not by jealousy towards any 
individual country, but by a general 
principle, which the non-concurrence 
of other governments in the liberal 
system pursued heretofore by Russia 
in its commercial policy, has forced 
the latter to adopt. Accordingly, the 
privileges conceded to Prussia by treaty 
of 19th December 1818, relative to 
the importation of certain of its ma- 
nufactures, and for the transit of 
Prussian cloth to Asia, are to cease at 
the end of the year. Meanwhile the 
quantity is limited : an excess of 
600,000 arsheens (466,000 yards) sent 
to Asia will be subject, to duty accord- 
ing to the present tariff. 

Such being the impediments offered 
to British merchants in Russia, it 
would be idle to hold out encourage- 
ment to them to persevere in attempts 
to insinuate the manufactures of this 
country into the empire of China, 
through the Russian frontier; and I 
have little doubt that, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, your readers will 
acquiesce in the opinion, or rather 
admission, given by Mr. Tate in his 
evidence before the Lords* Committee, 
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that “ such an overland trade can 
never be of national importance.’* 
In 1820, the trade in British manu- 
factures to China through Kiachta 
had 'not increased, according to the 
letter from Russia before quoted ; and 
in the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee' of the Commons, which lays 
little stress upon this branch of trade, 
it is observed, .that “ the difficulty of 
thus introducing British manufactures 
into China through Russia is increas- 
ing; a circumstance,” it is added, 
€i which, coupled with the evidence 
which the partial success of that cir- 
cuitous traffic affords of the extent of 
the provincial market of China, ought 
to stimulate this country to every 
measure by which a more ready and 
direct intercourse with that great em- 
pire may be accomplished.”* 

There is another point I cannot for- 
bear adverting to, and which is by no 
means to be overlooked in considering 
a subject of this nature, namely, the 
administration of justice, and state of 
government, in the vast extent of 
country through which the commerce 
of Kiachta passes before it reaches its 
destination. The state of affairs in 
Siberia has long been a reproach to 
the government of Russia. The abuses 
existing in almost every department, 
and the rapacity of the various au- 
thorities, from the Governor-General 
to the Director of Commerce, must 
have been as unfavourable to the 
trade and industry, as to the character 
and improvement, of the inhabitants 
of that neglected province. The late 
Governor-General, Pestcl, is repre- 
sented by Capt, Gordon as receiving 
50,000 roubles per annum from each 
of his three Governors : he adds, “ wc 
may trace the evil to the Emperor and 
his ministers, who appoint governors 
to provinces, but do not pay them; 
who omit to inquire into the state of 
the different governments, and debar 
the subjects from making known their 
grievances, either by petition to the 
throne, or by a free press. The voice 
* Third Report, p. 90 $, 


of the people is stifled, because the 
Emperor cannot be troubled.” The 
pay of the Director of Commerce at 
Kiachta is about 2,000 roubles (his 
predecessor received but 800), and he 
lives at an expense of 6 or 8,000, and 
may make 12 or 20,000 more. u When 
the Boriats and others apply for passes 
to take their cattle to the Chinese 
market, it is usual to delay until they 
are glad to sell to the first bidder, 
who afterwards pays the sum required 
for a douceur .” The Emperor seems 
at length to have paid some attention 
to the government of Siberia; and 
Capt. Gordon speaks highly of the 
character and measures of M. dc 
Spcranpki, the new Governor-General. 
It appears that he was • Secretary of 
State |it the period of Buonaparte’s 
invasion ; but “ being a man of hum- 
ble origin, though of the most splendid 
talents, the nobles took that oppor- 
tunity of effecting his ruin: he was 
banished to Siberia ; but having been 
lately % 1819) appointed Governor-Ge- 
neral of that province, he may be 
considered as restored to favour.” 
The temporary disgrace of M. tie Spe- 
r an ski may be regarded as an event as 
fortunate to himself as it has been to 
the province to which lie was banish- 
ed ; and Capt. Gordon will be gratified 
to hear the result of that officer’s ef- 
forts at ‘reformation. A German news- 
paper lately contained an account of 
an Ukase, published at St. Petersburgh 
on 26th January 1822 (O.S.), respect- 
ing the abuses and maladministration 
of Siberia. Upon M. de Speranski’s 
Report, an investigation took place, 
which ended in the removal, punish- 
ment, or censure, of 678 civil officers, 
among whom is Capt. Gordon’s old 
acquaintance the Governor of Irkutsk, 
M. Treskin (Turkin, as the German 
Editor writes his name), who is given 
over to justice ; M. Illeschewsky, Go? 
vernor of Tomsk, is disintesed* and 
referred with his defence. to the Senate. 
The late Governor-General of Sibcria, 
Privy Counsellor Pestel, is discharged 
from the service, " because he had re* 
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mained twelve years absent from the 
scene of hia official duties, and by his 
long absence, left ample room for these 
evil practices.*’ An Imperial Edict 
appeared at the same time respecting 
the new division of Siberia. 

Upon the whole, although our mer- 
chants deserve every commendation 
for their diligence in catering for in- 
formation, that will enable the legis- 
lators of this country to devise mea- 
sures for giving greater scope to its 
external trade ; and although the lat- 
ter deserve every praise for readiness 
in receiving, and ability in digesting 
these details, we must in this instance 
lament the failure of success in their 
joint efforts; and we moreover dis- 
cover new reasons to deplore the con- 


tinuance of that jealous, hostile feel- 
ing, which governs the conduct of the 
Chinese government in matters of 
trade. Against this distrustful policy, 
every art of attack seems to fail. 
Persuasion has often been tried, as- 
sisted by the audible voice of self- 
interest, which however seems to lose 
all its efficacy upon the government of 
the Celestial Empire. Force it is ri- 
diculous to think of; and time seems 
only to confirm that obstinate adhe- 
rence to ancient prejudice, 

— - ^uod ncc Jovis ira, nec ignis, 

Nt-c putuit ferrum, nec edax abolcre vclnstas. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

T. 
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( From the Malayan 
Timor. 

The Island of Timor, situated between 
the 8th and 11 th degrees of south latitude, 
and the 123d and 127th of east longitude, 
is throughput a hilly country. Many of 
the hills are of a considerable height, and 
conical, hut it is not known that any vol- 
canos exist. The whole island is subject 
to frequent earthquakes, several generally 
occurring yearly, blit more particularly in 
the months of November and December, 
at the change of the monsoon ; and if the 
rains are late, they are the more severe. 
The Church and Government-house of 
Coupang were thrown down by one in 
1794jH;since which they have not been 
rebuff^-;: .y • 

The vallies are generally very narrow, 
with steep sides, but in a few instances 
open Into plains of ponderable extent : 
one „ bf ; the • largest the bottom of 

. ^ and is - certainly not less 

sq^areC.'rV 

^ small, and so steep 

of them navigable 
of the tide, which is 
sel 'four hundred yards, and tlie 
flatte*^<ft; two -miles. The rise of tide at 
full and dm#ge Is about nine feet, 

Therfe'"^ several anchorages along the 
N. W. Coast during the S.E. Monsoon, 
Astatic Jottrn. — No. 78» 


Miscellanies , Vol . /.) 

but Delli and Coupang alone deserve the 
name of harbours. Delli harbour, situated 
on the N.E. part of the coast, is open to 
all winds from W.N.W. to E.N.E., but 
is perfectly defended from the sea by a 
reef of rocks (dry in some parts at low 
water), which extend across it, leaving 
only two narrow passages through (hem, 
one from the N.W., and a smaller one 
from the N.E. Tlie first alone is capable 
of admitting large ships. A pilot esta- 
blishment is kept up, and all vessels enter- 
ing must pay pilotage. 

Coupang harbour is on the S. W. part of 
the Coast : it is a large bay, about twelve 
miles wide at the mouth, and upwards of 
twenty deep ; it is formed by the Island of 
Scmao to the S. W., and a point of Timor 
to the north. 

Fort Concordia is situated on tlie south 
side of the bay, near the Straits of Scnmo. 
At the distance of from one to three quar- 
ters of a mile off shore (the flagstaff' of > 
the fort bearing from S. to S.W.), is 
found excellent anchorage in the easterly 
monsoon, in from ten to twelve fathoms 
of water; clear, muddy bottom. But*? : 
the bay is entirely open to the N.W., ships^ ; 
cannot lay there at that season, but are 1 
perfectly sheltered either oil tlie north side 
of the boy, holder a small island, called 
Vol. XIII. 3 Y 
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PuloTekoos, fQr in the Straits of SernaO. native copper, imbedded in hard white 
life taiter shoals very gradually into the shining stone, and when dissolved in 
bottom of tlie bay, and the mud is so soft, aqua-fortis, do not ' leave any residue, 
that a ship going on shore there in a gale of Those arc the only metals known to exist, 

wind would hot receive any damage. but from the appearance of the country, 

The Dutch and Portuguese between it is not improbable that iron may also 
them claim the entire sovereignty of the be found : that it presents the finest and 
island ; Fort Concordia being the seat of most interesting field for mineralogical in- 
government of the former, and Delli of quiries of any island of equal extent in 
the latter. The power of each at the pre- this sea, appears to be the case from every 
sent day is decreased so much, that their account that can be heard of it. Specimens 
authority is only acknowledged by such of of the gold and copper obtained from the 
the Chiefs as need their assistance against rivers or mines are in my possession, and 
their more powerful neighbours; whilst shall be forwarded by the first safe op- 
the others are either in open rebellion portunity. 

against their respective governments, or in The natives are generally of a veiy dark 
peaceful, but avowed, independence. colour, with frizzled bushy hair ; but less 

The nominal boundary of the two go- inclining to the Papuans than the natives 
vernments cannot be formed by a line of Cnde. They are below the middle size, 
drawn in any direction, as some of the and rather slight in their figure : in couu- 
petty states near Delli are under the tenafice they more nearly resemble the 
Dutch, whilst others near Coupang are Sou|h Sea Islanders than any of the Malay 
under the Portuguese. It is however con- trih$8. 

sidered . that the whole of the country to Tjhe dress of the men of the rank of 
the East of Delli belongs to the Portu- pealhnt, And of the women of the same 
guest*, arid die tvhole of the South Coast, cla*jji, is a cloth only, without any ltaju. 
which has at present entirely thrown off its Th^Rajas generally wear Jfia jus of silk, or 
allegiance, properly belongs to the Dutch, chintz, with five or six handkerchiefs, of 
Along the N.W. coast, the two govern- difflrent colours, wrapped loosely round 
raents are completely mixed. t licit heads. Their ornaments chiefly Con- 

Gold is found in several of the rivers of sist of arm-rings of gold, silver, or ivory', 
Timor, both in lumps and dust ; some of witbfeathers in their heads, generally made 
the lumps are large, weighing fully two fro* the tail-feathers of the cock. The 
ounces. Two of the most productive two latter may be worn by all descriptions 
rivers are situated within the Dutch Go- of people, but the gold and silver ones 
vernment; they take their rise near the only by the nobility, unless by the ex- 
centre of the island, in the Emperor of press permission of the sovereign, as a 
Amacouna’s country, and taking opposite reward for some heroic exploit, such as 
courses, one falls into the North and the procuring the head of an enemy in battle, 
other inter the South Sea. The latter was The women wear arm and ankle-rings of 
seized about ten years ago ^ by the rebel earthenware, of much the same make and 
chief of Amanoobang, who has retained description as those worn by women in 
it ever since. From a superstitious mo- India. - s , 

tivc, the natives have an unconquerable There does not appear to be any regular 
objection to any person’s taking the gold system of laws in existence amongst them, 
from those rivers : and except in very rare not even traditionary. ; the will, of the so- 
instances, do not even touch it themselves, vereign being in most cases attended to. 
On those Occasions they do not presume to Their punishments Me very severe, being 
touch it until they have sacrificed a human slavery for petty rcrifenees, and for 
^feeing to the deity of the river, and then many crimes amonggt^jtte'^ > 

intake only a very small quantity, never but with those who 
- losing it in traffic. : ' perty, it is in general coip^ 

•..'^^Popper is said to abound in thefPhilaran proportioned to die 
'^$0* situated near the centre of die N.W. quent; not having: any 
•'* side of the island, the Chief of which ac- equivalent fee? the life of- a on 

knowledges the authority** of Coupang. Celebes and Sumbawa. ■ 

Hie specimens procured atf large lumps Within ':tb? actual iti&nence Eu- 
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ropean GoVer nnient of Coupang, the same 
system of native laws is in use as at Ma- 
cassar; and the Court is formed by the 
. native Princes, who are under the autho- 
rity of Government. Their sessions are 
superintended by the Resident, who has 
properly a negative voice only in all their 
decisions, although at present, from a very 
unfair influence they appear to have ob- 
tained over the Rajas, they may be said, '« 
in all cases, to dictate the decision. 

The religion of the Island is pagan. 
Most of the Princes, however, profess 
Christianity, but are at the same time en- 
tirely guided by their pagan priests and 
customs. There does not- appear to he a 
single convert to Islam ism on the island. 
Their deities are represented by particular 
stones or trees, and although the same 
stones or trees are generally worshipped by 
successive generations, instances are said 
to occur of their exchanging them. They 
style them Nieto, or Evil Spirits, consider- 
ing the sun and inoon os the good spirits, 
the latter as the superior. They conceive 
it to be impossible that their good spirits 
should occasion them any harm, and there- 
fore deem it unnecessary to pray to them, 
but they pr.:y to the Nieto, to avoid the 
evils they are otherwise liable to suffer. 

Sacrifices arc common, generally of 
buffaloes, hogs, sheep, or fowls, and some- 
times of a human being. An annual sa- 
crifice of a virgin was made to the sharks 
and alligators, close to the town of Cou- 
pang, until the interference of the Dutch 
Government put a stop to it, about thirty 
years ago. On the interment of a sove- 
reign prince, a male slave is, to the present 
day, buried alive , with him, to be ready to 
w&H on himr in the world to conic : this 
topk place immediately in the neighbour- 
hood, pf Coupang, but has also been put a 
to; it still generally* exists throughout 

They place great dependanee on au- 
j genes, particularly from the entrails of 
: M indeed never embark in any 

. without first obtaining a happy 

Ob occasions which concern the 
generally slain, but on 
t commonly a chicken. 

la the part chiefly attended to. 

^ ^:;3^:dornestic- animals are horses, buf- 
ftAxas> 'Shecp, goats, hog*, dogs and cats ; ■* 
thewjld are bufFaloes* deer, hog*, a spe- 
cie* "of large wild cat) and one kind of 
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monkey, which are all eaten by the natives 
except monkeys and cats. Fowls, ducks, 
and geese, are scarce, but may be pro- 
cured both tame and wild. 

The cultivation consists of rice, maize, 
millet, kachang, yams, sweet potatoes 
and cotton. Rice is not commonly eaten 
by any class; the very hilly nature of flic 
country appears unfavourable to its growth. 
Maize therefore is their principal article of 
food, but except in uncommonly plentiful 
years, they are always obliged to depend 
for subsistence during one part of the year 
on the sugar of the Lontar palm : in some 
parts of the island a species of the sago 
palm is found, and used as an article of 
food. A small quantity of potatoes is 
grown in Amarassie, about thirty miles 
from Coupang, but they are not cultivated 
in any other part. The use of the plough 
is unknown on Timor : a wooden hoe, and 
sharp pointed stick, are the only imple- 
ments used in the hi 11- cultivation, and in 
the preparation of their srnva they turn a 
large drove of buffaloes in on it, and con- 
tinue to drive them backwards and for- 
wards until it is worked into a perfect 
pulp : this operation is repeated three 
times with an interval of eight days be- 
tween each, to allow the vegetable matter 
time to rot. The paddy is then sown as on 
Java. In collecting the crop, they never 
cut the straw, but draw the corn from the 
stock into a basket, by which a great quan- 
tity is certainly lost. This method, how- 
ever, appears to answer very well, as the 
average annual crop from the plain of 
Bow Bow is upwards of seventy fold. 
Irrigation appears to be well understood, 
but is not carried to any. great length, 
which, it is to be supposed, is owing to 
the thinness of the population. Cocoa- 
nut and Areca palms are very scarce, but 
the Lontar is abundant throughout the 
island. Small quantities of sugar -cane are 
raised, but never for the purpose of mak- 
ing sugar. Fish can scarcely be consider* 
cd as an article of subsistence, as there are 
scarcely any of the natives who will ven- 
ture into a canoe ; and almost the only me- . 
thod they have of taking them is by btlilil* : ' 
ing successive walls of stone, one without 
the oilier in the influence of the tide, where 
the coast is flat enough to admit of ; : #o 
as to prevent the return of the fish with 
the tide as it falls. 

The arms at present in use. areprin- 

3 y %; 
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a, aJj^qf very Jong 4 %^' ••^|^fcj»-;d^. mots effectually. Wie hills 
and spears ofj ii’on or bamboo, pf tfe^ partoftbe criuntryare full of ca- 
Bows and arrows are used only by a very 'Vernsi,, . which h&vebeen taken possession 
smaUprqpprtion of tiie people in the in- of by Amanoobang, and converted into 
teribrt; The loss of a head in battle is planes of great strength, to which the wo- 


thought iso much of, that in the event of a 
ra^n’s being so severely wounded as to be 
incapable of quitting the field, if the ene- 
my at the same time press his friends so 
hard as to prevent them from assisting 
him, they immediately take off hisliead, 
that the enemy may not get possession 
of it. Obtaining the head of an enemy 
in battle is considered the most heroic ex- 
ploit possible. This custom appears to 
bear a very strong resemblance to the 
North American one of scalping, as they 
constantly scalp their wounded friends, to 
prevent the enemy from doing so. 

As the' feudal system exists throughout, 
every man capable of bearing arms may be 
considered a soldier, being obliged at all 
times to attend the call of his feudal lord. 
But from die best accounts that are pro- 
curable, the rebel Prince Amanoobang 
seems to be the only pne who has reduced 
any part of his subjects, to a state of dis- 
cipline : he has about two thousand men 
who, have been trained to fight on horse- 
back, nearly resembling the Pindarics of 
India, and who are consequently more 
troublesome than any other species of 
troops to be heard of in these islands 5 
often entering and plundering a district 
before it is known they are in the neigh- 
bourhood, and quitting it again with their 
plunder before any force can be collected 
to attack them. Their arms are muskets 
and Klewangs, In consequence of a re- 
petition of these attacks on the plain of 
Bow Bow, ijMr. I-Iazaart, acting Resident 
of Timor, collected a force of about seven 
hundred of the natives of Timor, Hotti, 
and Savu, and with twenty Amboinese 
soldiers and some Burghers, made an at. 
tack on the country of Amanoobang. 
After four days* march, he arrived at the 
enemy’s batteries, and succeeded in carry- 
ing two of flie smaller ones, but was at 


men, children, and 'property, are sent, on 
any rumour of an attack being made on 
him, a very few men being sufficient to 
defend them against a large force 

It is impossible to form any idea of the 
population. The inhabitants arc said to 
be numerous in the interior and along the 
south coast, but very few villages are to 
be seen along the north coast, and those 
consist only of a few huts; it appears, 
however, the more general custom of the 
island not. to form themselves into large 
communities, but to have one, two, or 
three housed by themselves. 

The trade is considerable, particularly 
at Delli, where regulations to prevent the 
export of produce from the different small 
ports undcij|ts authority, tire much stricter 
and better intended to than at Coupang. 

The im pipits arc coarse blue and white 
cloth, largj| pattern chintzes, and hand- 
kerchiefs vj|th much red in them, with a 
small quality of fine chintzes. China 
silks, coars$ondof gaudy patterns, China- 
ware, coarsp and green l’ai/ovgs, muskets, 
and gunpo wider ; iron, coarse British cutlery, 
Macassar prangs, lead, &c. 

The exports are principally, w ax, sandal- 
wood, earth oil, and cattle, the last chiefly 
to the Isle of France and Amboina. The 
wax and sandal-wood, in the Coupang 
market, are generally brought by the na- 
tives of Coupang from the south coast, in 
the months of December and January. 
The inhabitants of that part of the country 
are perfectly uncivilized, arid do not ac- 
knowledge the authority of any European 
Government. The method of trading 
with them is very singular, as they very ; 
seldom exchange words. . * . ; ' 

When the prows arrive off the coast* they v 
land the articles they have for barter in small 
quantities at a time on the beach; Wherirthe/: 
natives immediately come down 


lengffi obliged to retire from before the produce they have for twrte, 

^rll^al one, with the loss of twenty- opposite the goods from ttojprow^ 
fti^& .riatives and one Amboinese killed, ing to the articles, or desCriptiptt cf ar* 
and a graat number of the natives wounds tides, they wish to obtain in exchsi^for ,Ay 
ed. XThe' Rajah had the prudence tio retire it. The trader then makes art 0 ffi^'gerJ-i;: 
{fom ; the fort at the beginning of tjic at- nerally very small at first, whh^^iiiii^^: 
tock, with about fifty horseiri^ leaving creases by degrees, if not acc^ted^M^eh * 
one of his principal men to 4i^fend ii^ j the native notifies by a shake of ■ 
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should ' the trader hesitate a moment about 
adding more to his offer, if It is consider- 
ed sufficient by the native, he snatches it 
up and darts off with it into the jungle, 
leaving his own goods; or should he con- 
sider it too little, he seizes his own pro- 
perty and flies off with it with equal haste, 
never returning a second time to the same 
person. It is not easy to calculate the 
value of the entire annual trade of the 
island, but the fair annual trade of Cou- 
pang alone (which is not supposed to ex- 
ceed one-fourth of the trade of the whole 
island) has, for the last five years, ex- 
ceeded twelve hundred thousand Spanish 
dollars, by a reference made to the farmers’ 
hooks for that purpose. 

Horn. 

Rotti is the largest of the islands under 
the Residency of Coupang, and is situated 
at the S. \V, end of Timor. It is about 
thirty-eight mile*) broad and sixty long. It 
is at present divided into eighteen districts, 
under the government of so many Rajahs, 
who, when united, can bring into the field 
upwards of ten thousand armed men, and 
who are consequently of very great assis- 
tance to the European Government at 
Coupang, in keeping the rebellious Chief 
of Timor in check, to whom they appear 
to have borne a most rooted antipathy from 
time immemorial. Seventeen of the Ra- 
jahs, with about four hundred men, ac- 
companied Mr. jlazaart in his late attack 
on the rebel Amauoobang, and behaved 
very well. 

The island is a succession of low hills 
and narrow vallies ; the soil is extremely 
stoncy, but productive withal ; the rivers 
are few and very small, and the supply of 
water generally scanty. The inhabitants 
are below the middle stature, and con- 
siderably darker than the people of Ce- 
lebes, but are remarkable for having long 
latik hair* whilst nearly the w hole of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding islands 
hdve frizzled hair. Their features are much 
more prominent, an# they bear a stronger 
. ^ tlio natives of India than to 

Eaifitem Islands. The women 
areiii&cir : than the men, and have 
pleasing Countenances. 
1bey^€stieemed a mild-tempered people, 
atid niie ««rbdnly not a jealous one. 

Thft'language, though many words are 
•thf-slItteliRa in the Timorese, has such a 
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material difference, that at the present day 
the natives of the two islands do not un- 
derstand each other. 

The cultivation consists of a small quan- 
tity of rice, with Indian corn, millet, - 
sweet potatoes, and Kachang, equal to the 
consumption of the inhabitants in plentiful 
seasons ; bit t in dry seasons, as on Timor, they 
are obliged to depend on the sugar of the 
Lontar. Cotton Is grown in small quan- 
tities, but the greater part used on the 
island Is imported from Bontan. 

Money is never used on the island, all 
purchases being made by the exchange of 
articles ; nor do they appear to set any 
value on the precious metals but as orna- 
ments, and those are only used by people 
of rank. 

Their trade is almost entirely confined to 
the exchange of palm-sugar, with the Bontan 
prows for cotton, of horses and bu Haloes 
with the whalers and other ships for mus- 
kets and ammunition, and of their bees’- 
wax with the inhabitants of Coupang, for 
sucli small articles of European, India, 
or China manufacture as they may require, 
to the annual amount of about four thou- 
sand Spanish dollars. 

The teak-tree is not known, but there 
are several kinds of wood much esteemed 
by the inhabitants of Coupang for prow- 
building; they have also very- line ebony, 
and a kind of coarse mahogany, which 
makes handsome furniture. 

Some of their Rajahs profess Chris- 
tianity, hut the religion of the island is 
nearly the same as on Timor. Their mar- 
riages are merely civil contracts, but a man 
cannot divorce or separate himself from 
liis wife without her consent, except in 
cases of adultery: a plurality of wives is 
allowed, but seldom occurs except amongst 
the higher classes. 

They inter their dead under their houses 
(which, as oil Celebes, are always raised 
several feet from the ground, whilst those 
of Timor arc always built on the ground), 
and the third day after death invariably sa- 
crifice some animal to the manes of their 
departed friend. These sacrifices are often ; 
afterwards repeated by those who con af- 
ford it, but custom only absolutely re-’", 
quires the first sacrifice. Their religion, 
customs, and belief in auguries, are I in. 
other respects the same as on Timor. 

The slave-trade was formerly camed-;|6 
a great length on this island ; several bun- 
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died slaves having been exported to , 
tavla, Amboina, and other Dutch Settle-, 
inenhi in the course of one year. 

; ■ Die different Chiefs have repeatedly re- ’ 
sisted the European authority, and have at 
times given tlie Dutch a good deal of 
trouble. These wars have generally been 
terminated by making slaves of a number 
of the innocent and unfortunate subjects 
of those Chiefs, and it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that the old class of Dutch Re- 
sidents have often been the instigators of 
those wars for < the express purpose of ob- 
taining slaves. 

Their domestic and wild animals arc the 
same as on Timor ; but their horses are 
considered as very superior to those of the 
latter. 

Die dress of the peasantry, male and 
female, is merely a cloth, which is wrapped 
round them close under the arms, and 
descends to the knees. The young women 
do not suffer their hair to grow long until 
they are married. The men wear a kind 
of cap on their head made from the crab 
leaf.' ’ 

Savu. 

Savu is a small island lying about sixty 
miles due west of the north part of Rotti, 
and is also under Coupang. It is hilly 
throughout, and very stony, and the sup- 
ply of water very scanty. 

It is at present governed by four Chiefs, 
whose united forces amount to about five 
thousand men ; the whole population is es- 
timated at about five thousand souls. 

The natives bear a strong resemblance to 
the Timorese in their appearance, but are 
of a much more violent and quarrelsome 
disposition. They differ in their dress from 
all their neighbours, the women never co- 
vering their -bosoms, and the men only 
wearing a 'narrow slip of cloth betw een 
their lcg9, suspended before and behind 
from a string fastened round their waist. 

. The religion and customs are, in other 
respects,; ;^ lie the same as on Timor. 

, Cultivation is less attended to than in 
>th«r neighbourin g islands, and unless the 
e*$on is favourable their crops generally 
when, as on Timor, they derive a 
subsistence from the sugar of 
They raise stionll quantities 
millet, JTachang, and sweet 
*Jpc ifettKs, and a sufficiency t qf cotton for 
their own consumption. 
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jy^jpfilitaryi as ^hi Rotti, is the only ad- 
,yati&ge. drived by Government from this 
island. The domestic animals are the same 
as on Dmor, and are very abundant ; the 
wild animals are hogs arid deer, but they 
eve not numerous. 

i Soxoh, &c. 

The Island of Solor is divided front 
Sebmo by a small strait, and is situated 
between the southern boundary of the 
Dutch Government and the Government 
of Larantuka. 

Die inhabitants are divided into two 
classes or tribes, the mountaineers or ori- 
ginal inhabitants, who arc at the present 
day perfectly savage, and the inhabitants 
of the coast, who appear to be of the 
13adju, or Orang Laut tribe, who acknow- 
ledge die authority of Coupang, and fur- 
nish one hundred men (who are relieved 
annually) for the service of Government 
at Coupang, and arc obliged to provide 
prows|to transport the natives of Rotti and 
Savu to Timor, when their assistance is 
required. They have very little intercourse 
with Hghe mountaineers, but occasionally 
obtain? their w'ax (with which the island 
abounds), and some few of the necessaries 
of life, in exchange for fish and oil with 
which they carry on a considerable trade 
with Coupang. Macassar and Sumbawa 
prowl also frequent their ports. The ar- 
ticles in demand are the same as on Timor, 
but their only articles of £xport are wax 
and fish-oil. 

The coast people are such expert fisher- 
men that they constantly take the species 
of whale called black-fish , w hich are often 
twenty feet long, and which afford oil in- 
ferior only to the spermaceti, having the 
same substance in the head as the sper- 
maceti whale. They do not boil the 
blubber, but expose it to the sun in an 
inclined situation, with a ditcli at hpttoui, 
into which the oil drains. 

Their religion is Mahometan, bu t many 
of those on the north coast have been con- 
verted to Christianity by the Portuguese, 
who have at the present timesoittesmall 
degree of influence on thajt 
island. '• ' . 

The neighbouring Isli , 
I>antar r or Atao, Ombay, 
inhabited by thersame class' 'Sf! as 
the mountaineers of Solor, 
foraboat to ' land on any of 
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well-armed, as they are all cannibajs J^it 
times, however, they tire willing to barter 
their wax with the prows that frequent -^ 
their ports, and even supply the whalers 
with stock ; but the utmost caution is re- 
quired in trading with them, as they are 
constantly on the watch to surprise the 
unwary, and a year seldom passes in which 
several prows are not cut ofF in their ports. 

The native* arc said to hear a strong re- 
semblance to the people of Timor, having 
the same kind of frizzled hair, and very 
dark colour. Of their religion, manners, 
and customs, very little information can 
be procured. 

At the islands of Rotti, Savu and Solor 
there are interpreters stationed from Cou- 
pang, for the purpose of seeing the orders 
of the Resident carried into effect, and to 
whom generally the most implicit obe- 
dience is paid by the native Chiefs. 

Ende, the principal port on the Island 
of Floris, or Ende, was formerly under 
the authority of Coupang, but within the 
last ten years the place has been taken 
possession of by a colony of Buggese, who 
have not only declined acknowledging the 
European authority, but have refused to 
trade with Coupang. Tliis port is situated 
near the centre of the south side of the 
island ; has an uncommonly fine harbour, 
capable of holding , any number of ships, 
and is the only safe port on the south side 
of any of these islands, from Java head to 
Ombay. The exports were formerly very 
considerable, consisting of slaves, gold- 
dust, bees’- wax, cocoa-nut-oil, sandal- 
wood, and birds’-nests. 

Of the whole of this island, the eastern 
part only, in the neighbourhood of Laran- 
tuka, is in the possession of any European 
Power., The natives of that part have been 
nearly jdl converted to Christianity by the 
: Portuguese, under whose authority they 
... still remain ; and large quantities of bees*- 
wa* and sandal-wood are annually sent 
from thence to .Delli. The Portuguese 
^ at Larantuka. 

" The western end of the island, which is 
known as Mangray by 
^ was until about twelvemonths 

die authority of Bima, being 
of Bimanese, and the place 
& i p^x^.dd^nquent8 of rank were genc- 
,,.TlU^e^ed ; some of whom have raised a 
s*%^bu/snd driven out the Chiefs, who 
w^|l^||eed oyer them by the Sultan of 
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Bima, and have taken the authority into 
their own hands. All the prows from 
Bima that have gone to Mangray,' since the 
revolution, have been cut off, but then- 
ports are still open to Macassar and Bug- 
gese prows. 

The Island of Floris, or Ende, appears 
from the sea to be very hilly in all parts, 
and on the south coast there are several 
conical volcanic mountains of great height. 
An explosion of one of them took place 
about ten years ago, the ashes from which 
covered the whole of Sumbawa : in ex- 
tent it is inferior only to Timor of the 
whole group of islands to the eastward of 
Java. 

The natives live chiefly in the interior 
except at the cast end, whilst the sea-coast 
and ports are occupied to the westward by 
colonics from Sumbawa and Celebes. Very 
little is known of the manners and cus- 
toms of the natives : in their appearance 
they approach more nearly to the Papuans 
than the natives of Timor, both in form 
of countenance and hair. 

There is a great number of petty states 
(many of them not consisting of more than 
one village), who are constantly at war for 
the purpose of making slaves, for whom 
they always find a ready sale on tlie coast ; 
they arc much esteemed as slaves, and be- 
come very good artificers ; they are also 
uncommonly faithful to their masters, and 
quietly behaved. Great numbers of them 
were imported annually at Macassar before 
the prohibition of the slave trade ; num- 
bers are however still introduced on those 
parts of Celebes not under the authority of 
the European Government. 

Sandal- Wood Island (the native name 
for which is Sumba ) was formerly under 
the authority of the Dutch, but about 
twenty years ago they threw off their alle- 
giance, in consequence of the Dutch cutting 
sandal -wood there : as they have a belief 
that for every tree of it which is cut down, 
some one of the natives is deprived of life, 
the tree is held sacred. Since that time 
there seems to have been little communica- 
tion, and that only by the way of Ende. 
Tlie natives are the same in appearance *$!; 
those of Ende, but are said to be exttt*pely 
savage, daring, and treacherous ; 
sequence of which the vessels trtdin^^ldi 
them must be well-armed, as 
attempt, and sometimes succeed 
them oft; trade is however carried to a 
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considerable extent with them by the Bug- ^ <This inland and Fiona appear to be tiie 
gese at Ende, and considerable quantity . wegf^rntnoftt islands on which the natives 
of birds' .nests and bees*- wax are obt^fyVJm^-^rSaled -hair, as the natives of Sum- 
Cd from thence annually. ; bawaaiiilthe islands to the westward of it 

The island is rather low in its appear- have invariably straight hair. The form 
ancefromthe sea, not being much higher of countenance Is also entirely different, 
tlian lyladura, like which there does not andthe manners and customs of the different 
appear to be a single high hill on it. natives much less savage and ferocious. 


COASTING TRADE OF WESTERN INDIA. 

( Continued from jtnge 252.) 


We now come to Kutch, the trade of 
which, since the putting down of the 
pirates of Bate and Dwarka, has consider- 
ably increased. The principal sea-port is 
Mandavi,* from which place the greatest 
part of the cotton is collected for exporta- 
tion ; about 80, (XX) docrasor 80,000 
candies is said to be the quantity usually 
exported; about 4,000 of this goes to 
Scind, 3,000 to Muscat, and about 5,000 
to all other parts of Arabia and Africa, the 
Remainder finds its way to Bombay, anil 
from thence to China, with the exception 
of a few bales, about 500, which find a 
sale on die Malabar Const. 

Kutch Is also a< country of ghcc and 
■oil, if not of milk and honey ; and, if the 
art of governing had been understood, 
might have been as fine as any under the 
sun. The men are stout and athletic, and 
many of them are good sailors ; the mer- 
chants are clever, and well versed in every 
thing relating to commerce, and many of 
them rich. In no nation is the amor 
patria more strongly impressed; a la- 
bourer who emigrates, goes back in a year 
or two with, his earnings, and if possible, 
remains' in hfs native country. The major 
part of the inhabitants are Hindoos, though 
the government, has been Maliomcdan un- 
til the Company took it into their own 
hands a year or tWo ago. 

Kutch has suffered much from pestilence 
and famine, and lately from earthquakes : 
the consequence has been an increased 
emigration .not only merchants, but la- 
bourers of now resort to 

Tentmakers and tailors of all 
found among them, with traders 
■ fiHM jljfc.oli, and grain, and even Jjtisband- 
their families. Many of the 
, ply about the harbour, have 

' vISiH^phiaged ; -by a h)W . tribe of Kutch 
EffiSfcos, for a great many yes^s. 

. '/f *'&*&**-*? net (W* k • word o Portuguese 
derivation t ■- . . 


The native vessel «ff Kutch is evidently 
the dingee, though we livid uccn-ional 
deviation from it in the more southern 
Batella, and Arab bugnlow and dow. 

As yet we have been speaking of the 
Hindoo population ‘.of Kutch ; the Ma- 
homedaus being not so numerous, are sel- 
dom found in any number out of t licit- 
own ctjjbntry. 

\Ve%icntiOned in a former paper that 
the Kutch navigators were most esteemed : 
ami tajs we find corroborated in a grestt 
degreef from very recent observation, and 
convention with some of the best inform- 
ed amongst them. 

Thotnavigators, both Mahomcdans and 
Hindoos, Vise the solar year in all their 
liau tici£ calculations, commencing at the 
Now jfclozc of" the autumnal equinox,* 
and reckoning by days. 

Boti the backstaff and forestaff f are 
in general use among them : many of them 
arc mddc at Kutch and Surat, lmt the one 
in question was of European make, and 
had the name of Martin James, 10th April 
1747, on it. 

Many of the Mooalims, or navigators, 
are intelligent, and liave a smattering of 
geography out of the line of theirown 
observation. Tlius Jewa, an old iiiati of 
this description, the owner of the backstaff 
before alluded to, could talk familiarly of 
lloum (Greece or Turkey), and of Mun 
Tulou and Mun SarWon, the Caspian find . 
Black Sea.’^Boni6qy> Gaxetle. 

* Thus they say, we sailed from Mocha ou the 
330th day. After the 930th day, you must not 
expect to make a direct passage to Muscat or 
Mocha..' 

t See a description of both ihesi lttfirumrari 
in Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary ^ 
is stated to have been i n vented by a'C^B^lii 
Davis, in or about the year 1599- 
of them is also Inserted in the Mart»cW. > ;'CJa' i ’ i - 
lends* for 1799, printed by Mount? 

TowprHUl, by which it would apjp^^|hM $|^ 
use of H sdieyfs ■ quatfriint Was by no 
neral at that time. 
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OPIUM, — THE IIONG, — AND HOWQUA’S BUTTON. 


To the Editor of 

Sir: — May an humble individual, 
without offence to you, presume to in- 
dulge in a laugh at the expense of 
that precious piece of mock pomp 
and pseudo-gravity, published in your 
last number, under the title of an 
official document from the Viceroy of 
Canton to the Emperor Taou-Khwang, 
concerning the alleged mismanage- 
ment of Howqua, regarding the im- 
portation of opium ; and to offer 
something by way of condolence to 
poor Howqua, who, it appears, for 
offences not his own, has been doom- 
ed to lose his knob. 

But, Mr. Editor, before I venture 
to break a jest upon matters which con- 
cern the Celestial Empire, 1 could wish 
to be thoroughly persuaded that I may 
do so with security. Fond as I am 
of fun, it would greatly moderate my 
eagerness for it, if I imagined that, by 
indulging it, I might be hurried away 
(mercy on us !) some thousand lee, 
and impaled, or strangled, or bam- 
booed to death. Nor would it be 
agreeable to me to become acquainted 
with those elegant instruments of .tor- 
ture, called Beauty’s Bar, the Parrot’s 
Beam, ^nd the Refining Furnace.* 

You doubtless arc aware that, when 
old John Dennis, distinguished 

by the title of the Critic , heard 
of negociations being on foot for the 
treaty afterwards signed at Utrecht, 
he waited upon the renowned Duke of 
Marlborough, to entreat that by his 
interference an article might be insert- 
ed in the treaty, stipulating tiiat he 
(the said John Dennis) should not be 

* These ingenious conirfranccs are as follow : 
In the first (said to have been invented by a 
Judge's wife), the breast, small of the back, and 
legs -bent up, aie fastened to three cross bars, 
which causes the person to kneel in great torment. 
In the second, the culprit is raised from the 
ground by strings round the fingers and thumbs, 
suspended from a supple transverse beam. The 
Kefitdng Furnace is the application of fire to the 
bodyjof the tormented. 
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the Asiatic Journal. 

delivered up to the French: alleging 
that he had so provoked and irritated 
them by his writings, lie was con- 
vinced they would spare no pains to 
get him into their [lower. The Duke is 
reported to have replied, that he re- 
gretted his inability to comply with 
the wishes of Mr. Dennis; adding, 
however, he had not taken the pre- 
caution to insert such provision with 
regard to himself, and lie could 
not help thinking he had done the 
French almost as much mischief as 
Mr. Dennis. I mention this anecdote, 
Mr. Editor, to shew that. I am not the 
first writer who has entertained such 
apprehensions ; which indeed, in my 
ease, arc, I am convinced, much better 
founded than those entertained by 
old John. 

Suppose that, in the course of my 
remarks, 1 drop an irreverent reflec- 
tion upon the Ta-whang-tee, or mighty 
Emperor of the Chinese, sneer at the 
Viceroy, or call the Iloppo a crafty 
knave, will you give me a pledge that 
your assistance shall not be afforded 
to dispel the cloud which wraps the 
person of your correspondent ? Have 
you firmness enough to adhere to this 
resolution, should u trade be stopped ” 
at Canton upon the arrival of your 
Journal tliprc, till the writer be given 
up ; or should Kcih, the magistrate of 
the Nan-hai district, and Wang, the 
magistrate of the Pan-que district, be 
instructed to “ throw back ” our next 
China fleet ; or should the 4 Government 
of the “ Celestial Empire ” recall the 
boon granted in the plenitude of its 
clemency, which “ allows a trade in 
tea to keep alive foreign nations ?” 

I fear, Mr. Editor, this would be 
requiring too much of you; of what 
value is the life of an individual, com-? 
pared with the security of a trade of 
such vital importance to the com- 
munity ! Yet I cannot prevail upon 
myself to be silent. 

Vol. xih. 3 z 
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Is there one of your readers so little 
acquainted witli the state of affairs in 
China, as to suppose these edicts are 
really meant to annihilate the opium 
trade; or that they evince more than 
*a desire to subject the miserable in- 
struments of this traffic to a sweating 
process, for* the benefit of the pro- 
mulgators ? Perhaps it is intended 
hereafter to have a cut at the property 
of Howqua, who (as it is almost avow- 
ed) is singled out solely because he is 
the wealthiest of the Hong merchants, 
and probably less knavish and more dis- 
interested than the others in his trans- 
actions* with foreigners? The enor- 
mous price of opium in China neces- 
sarily restricts its use to the higher 
orders ; by them, not the inferior 
classes, is this “ sweet oblivious an- 
tidote ” consumed : and could a gag 
have been dexterously inserted be- 
tween the chops of the Viceroy, whilst 
he was employed upon the chops in 
question, and the long nail of a brother 
Mandarin introduced, the proscribed 
commodity might have been discover- 
ed there as well as on board the Kct, 
the Pekinshe, and the Kappelan. 

“ Foreigners, by the means of a vile 
excrementitious substance, derive from 
this empire the most solid profits and 
advantages; but that our country- 
men should blindly pursue this de- 
structive and ensnaring vice, even till 
death is the consequence, without 
being undeceived, is indeed a fact 
odious and deplorable in the highest 
degree.” This, Sir, is the sensible, 
judicious, and impressive language of 
a Viceroy of Canton, in a proclama- 
tion against the use of opium, who 
nevertheless, according to the state- 
ment of a credible traveller, very 
composedly took his daily dose of 
this intoxicating drug. 

Perhaps the$e fulminations against 
^ opium-chewing are symptomatic of a 
the price of the article ; opium 
friay be looking down , and it may be 
pblitiC to .terrify the lowep orders in 
China from looking up to an enjoy- 
ment reserved for their betters. The 


difficulties thrown in the way of the 
clandestine introduction of the drug, 
atfr probably with a view not to ex- 
clude, but to enhance it. The high 
price of opium operates in the same 
way as the taxes levied in this country 
Upon what are called luxuries. The 
high duty on cards and dice, for in- 
stance, confines that species of gam- 
bling to the rich ; so that, as our beg- 
garly gamesters are obliged to squander 
their money in Dutch-pins and bum- 
ble-puppy, the vulgar sots in China 
arc forced to fuddle themselves with 
tobacco and sam-choo. 

But the Viceroy complains bitterly 
of the Hong Merchants in this affair : 
he says, (i When I and the Hoppo 
have descended to the gate to pro- 
mulgate edicts to the chiefs of the se- 
veral Ration s, the edicts have been 
delivered to the Hong Merchants, to 
write tjem out in foreign characters, 
and n&ke them known.” Well ! — 

“ But ithey receive the document, 
transiult it, and so ends the business !” 
And What else is required of them ? 
He tells further of their not M throw- 
ing bik ” the order, “ issuing pre- 
admonitions, n “ proclaiming severe 
threatinings,” and “ causing fear to 
be felt.” Of these omissions (espe- 
cially the latter) the merchants may 
possibly be guilty ; but the bead and 
front of their offending seems, from 
the aforegoing passage, to be, that 
they did not “ throw back ” the edicts 
received from the Viceroy, but trans- 
mitted them to the “ chiefs of the 
several nations,” agreeably to their 
duty. Surely Mr. Tsongtock must 
have taken an over dose of his ne- 
penthe ; or in his last performance of 
the ko-tou ceremony, may have knock- 
ed his skull against the ground with 
such fervour as to derange some of 
the sutures. 

Can any thing be more perfectly ri- 
diculous than the silly charge of in- 
gratitude' brought by the Viceroy 
against foreign merchants, because they 
repay the kineffiess of the " celestial 
principle,” which permits a trade in 
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tea “ to keep them alive,” by bringing 
opium to China ? Ttgbe merchants 
croud the port of Canton, under the 
Viceroy’s nose, and bear away ship* 
loads of a weed, which costs the 
Chinese little toil or expense in rear- 
ing, paying for it chiefly in hard cash ; 
and because some irregularities are 
unavoidably, committed, which he pro- 
bably connives at, they are reproached 
as if they were a parcel of paupers, 
who, after receiving alms, were guilty 
of robbery or arson towards their be- 
nefactors ! 

Poor Howqua! What sympathies 
his fate awakens ! Methinks I see him 
reclined in speechless grief, mourning 
over his departed button. Beside him 
stands unheeded a vessel filled with 
extract from the pure Se-ou-chong, 
which wastes its heat and its flavour 
on the desart air of the apartment. 
Ejaculations not loud, but deep, now 
against the Tsongtock, now against 
the Hung-maus, (or Red-polls, as the 
English are called) occasionally pass 
his lips. His future fate even employs 
his agonized thoughts : perhaps the 
mandate is now travelling from Pekin ; 
and his choice is puzzled to decide 
upon the mode of his death.* 

One circumstance has somewhat 
surprised mein this affair: it does not 
appear that any of the parties have been 
mulcted or amerced. The fine may, 
however, he hereafter exacted in the 
shape of a consideration for restoring 
the button. Whatever ornament a but- 
ton may furnish to the cap, Ifowqua 
could not have lost one from any other 
part of his dress that would put him 
to less personal inconvenience. 

* In China, a* well as Japan, when the Court 
pronounces sentence of death against persons of 
rank, the mode of death is left to the choice of 
the culprit. In the latter country, ripping up the 
bowels is the most fashionable mode. In China, 
the taste VAries greatly. Some years back, a 
Viceroy of Canton, acting as his own executioner, 
took a fancy to swallow his stone snu&bot tie, which 
stuck in the oesophagus, and he died in excru- 
elating agonies. 


Reading these edicts a few days ago 
to a friend of mine, their peculiarities 
afforded us a good deal of amusement. 
This gentleman has a knock (as the 
phrase is), whether felicitous or other- 
wise I shall not determine, of clothing 
almost every incident he meets with 
in verse. The facetious Mr. Miller re- 
lates of a person, whose body was 
remarkably distorted, that having 
swallowed by accident a rusty nail, he 
voided it in the shape of a cork-screw. 
Now my said friend seems to have 
just such a twist in his mind, whereby 
the most refractory subject is speedily 
bent into rhyme. In a few minutes he 
produced the following Sonnet, in 
which the contempt for tea , and the 
affectation of a Byronian style of ver- 
sification, are equally characteristic of 
my eccentric friend : 

SONNET ON THE LOSS OF HOW’QUA*'S BUTTON. 

Shame on thee, John Tuck,* and thy 
odious chop ! 

Why huff and vapour thus at poor 
Howqua ? 

Is it to gratify thy comrade Ta, 

(O name unmerited !f) alias the IIop- 

Po, ever on the watch for cause to pop 

Upon the hapless Ilong, and make 
them pay? 

What, though the poppy-juice we sell 
you— pray, 

WTiat do we get from you hut filthy slop ! 

Is’t just for sins like his, thou long- 
claw’d glutton, 

To snub the man, and rob him of his 
button? 

But courage, How / he emptied not 
thy fob ; 

Thy ink J lie spared, although he took 
thy knob. 

Then bear misfortune like a valiant 
qnan,§ 

And for the knob care not a button, man. 
lam, Sir, &c. &c, 

Hum-Fum. 

* Tsong.too orTsong-tock, signifying Viceroy, 
is corrupted by our sailors into John Tuck. 

f Ta, in Chinese, signifies great. 

t Tale , money. 

$ Quart, whai wo call Mandarin. 

ns 
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ON THE HINDOO* 


Among many axioms which, with- 
out sufficient inquiry, have been re- 
ceived as established truths, not the 
least remarkable is, “ that the Hindoos 
do not admit of proselytes;” but if 
this were true, we would beg leave 
to ask, what is become of the de- 
scendants of the Boodhists, wdio for- 
merly prevailed over great part of 
India, and of whom scarcely a trace 
is now to be found in Hindoostan? 

We also often read in their history 
of the heterodox sect of Jains being 
admitted into the pale of orthodoxy, 
while the changes between the sects 
of Vishnou and Siva have been so fre- 
quent, as scarcely to attract notice. 
It is impossible to peruse the account 
of any of the exterior provinces, with- 
out meeting with circumstances which 
give reason to suppose that a portion 
of the inhabitants were emigrants from 
other countries ; and when it is well 
known that Europe, even to the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean, is indebted to 
Tartary for part of its population, 
why may we not suppose that some 
of the tribes of that “ cradle of man- 
kind ” have found their way into Hin- 
doostan ? In the 31st page of the 
History of the South of India, we 
are informed that “ innumerable traces 
exist of vast and successive emigra- 
tions of the race of herdsmen and 
warriors, who carried devastation 
among the agricultural tribes of the 
south, and in process of time, were 
incorporated with their opponents, or 
assumed more settled habits of life.” 

In Hamilton’s Description of Hin- 
doostan, under the head of Cujerat, 
it is stated, “ In so vast a province, 
never completely subdued by any in- 
vader, a great diversity of population 
Way be expected, and accordingly 
Gujerat exhibits a wonderful strange 
variety of sects, castes, and customs.” 
Again: “ Although this trtact is more 
particularly designated as the country 
of the Juts or Jhuts, yet the name 


has a more comprehensive extent, for 
the provinces on the east of the Indus, 
subject to Cabul, arc peopled by a 
class of Hindikccs called Juts.” — 
u From the manners, appearance, and 
customs of this tribe, there is reason 
to believe that the Juts, wherever 
placed, were all originally Hindoos, 
and converted to the Mahommed faith 
after the Arabian invasion ; and the 
immense space through which they 
arc now scattered, renders a more 
particular investigation of their origin 
and history desirable.”* 

In the following extracts from the 
Statistical Description of Nepal, by 
Dr. Buqhannan Hamilton, it will be 
found that the system of proselytism 
lias existed in that country for several 
centuries. — Page 9. “ The numerous 
vallies among the prodigious moun- 
tains of which Nepal in its extended 
sense consists, are inhabited by va- 
rious tribes, that differ very much in 
language, and somewhat in customs; 
all that have any pretensions to be 
considered as aboriginal, like their 
neighbours of Bhotan to the east, are 
by their features clearly marked as 
belonging to the Tartar or Chinese 
race of men, and have no sort of re- 
semblance to the Hindoos.” 

Page 11. “According to the tra- 
ditions most commonly current in 
Nepal, the Hindoos of the mountains 
(Parbatiya) left their own country in 
consequence of an invasion by the 
Mohammedan King of Delhi, who 
wished to marry a daughter of the 
Raja of Chitore, celebrated for her 
beauty : a refusal brought on the de- 
struction of her father and his capital 
city, and, to avoid a hateful yoke, 
many of the people fled to thehills.”f 

* In a future number we will endeavour to give 
a history of these people. 

t Sultan Ala Addccn Khulije ruled at Delhi 
from A.D. 1395 to 13*6. . He took the fortress of 
Chitote, and was a great tyrant. —See D$w't 
Hittory of Hindoostan, 
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Page 14. “When the colony from Page 241. “ I now return to Mincha, 


Chitore, mentioned above, arrived at 
the mountains, east from the (river) 
Kali, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian ura, they 
found the whole occupied by impure 
or infidel tribes, nor for some time did 
any of the sacred order, nor any de- 
scendants of the colony, extend be 
yond the limits of their conquests 
Gradually, however, the descendants 
of the colony, and especially the 
members of the sacred order, who in- 
dulged very much in promiscuous 
amours, spread wide over the moun- 
tainous regions, and multiplied exceed- 
ingly, introducing every where as much 
as possible the modern doctrines of 
purity and law, modified however a 
good deal, to accommodate it to the 
license which the mountaineers exer- 
cised in the intercourse of the sexes, 
and in eating. In this conversion , the 
Brahmans have had great success , and 
most of the chiefs of the highland 
tribes have adopted the rules of pu- 
rity, and are called Rajpoots, while 
various fables and genealogies have 
been contrived to gratify their vanity, 
by connecting their history with Hin- 
doo legend.” 

Page 18. “ It would also appear 
that, when the princes of the moun- 
taineers were persuaded to follow the 
doctrines of the Brahmans, many of 
their subjects or clans were induced 
to follow the example of their chiefs 
and thus have established tribes called 
* Thapas, 7 &c., who wear the thread, 
and live pure like the Kshatris.” 

Page 19. “ It is not even, as I have 
said, all the Rajpoots that have adopt- 
ed the rules of purity, and some 
branches of the same family were pure, 
while others rejected the advice of 
the sacred order, and eat and drank 
whatever their appetites craved.” 

Page 240. u One of its branches 
(the Pamar family), however, has long 
adopted the Hindoo rules of purity, 
and has intermarried with the best 
families, although not without creating 
disgust.” 


whose descendants were reclaimed 
from their impurity by the Brahmans. 7 * 

The above extracts are sufficient to 
evince the author’s opinion on this 
subject ; and if they do not convince 
our readers, may at least lead to fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The appellation Hindoo was first 
given to them by the Persians in the 
tenth century; it merely means a na- 
tive of Hind or India : previous to that 
time they were called idolaters, or 
fire-worshippers. It has been subse- 
quently used metaphorically, to sig- 
nify black, and in that sense is syno- 
iiinioiis with Zengy or Ethiopian. 

Although the Hindoos have two 
appellations for foreigners, signifying 
barbarian and kine-killers, they have 
no general name for themselves ; it is 
therefore probable that the Brahmans 
consider all other nations as Sudras , 
ami would willingly take under their 
protection any tribe that would ac- 
knowledge their supremacy, and re- 
linquish the killing of kine. 

When the Parsecs landed in Gu- 
jerat, the only stipulations required 
of them were, that ' they should not 
wear anus, nor kill cattle. The high 
degree of respect in which the Sy- 
rian Christians were held on the coast 
of Malabar,* induces us to believe, 
that they had given u promise of a 
similar kind ; and we have no doubt 
that, if either of these people had 
wished it, they might have been con- 
sidered as Hindoos. The generality 
of our rentiers will however be aware 
that little advantage would have been 
gained thereby, nor their social inter- 
course with the natives of the country 
improved, as even Brahmans of dif- 
ferent sects cannot eat together, much 
less persons of distinct tribes. 

Much information respecting the 
Hindoos may be found in the Abbe 
Dubois, and in Mr. Ward’s description 
of that people, but neither of these 
persons have touched on the subject 
of proselytism. 

* Sc t Astatic Journal, for February last* 
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CENTRAL INDIA. 


An Indian correspondent has kindly 
furnished us with a copy of the Notes 
of Instructions, which Sir John Mal- 
colm issued, on his leaving Central 
India, to the numerous officers in the 
political department acting under his 
orders. These instructions have been 
printed, and have, we understand, been 
very generally circulated over our 
Eastern possessions. Though written 
for the guidance of those who had par- 
ticular and delicate duties to perform, 
they may be justly considered, from 
the principles and feelings that are in- 
culcated, to apply to the whole of our 
great Oriental empire ; and indeed, in 
some parts, to every Government in 
the world. We deem encomium and 
comment upon such a document alike 
unnecessary. It is one which we may 
present with pride to foreign nations, 
as exhibiting the character of that rule 
which has been so often calumniated. 
In what Government could sentiments 
more considerate, more humane, and 
more liberal towards a subjected people 
be openly proclaimed, as those which 
were to regulate every act of their 
conquerors? This paper, it is to be 
recollected, is not the production of a 
scholar, a philosopher, or a speculative 
politician, but the order of a public 
officer filling a high station, to those 
whose duty is obedience. Sir John 
Malcolm, in these instructions, pre- 
scribes to others that course which he 
pursued himself; and the success of 
which is so well characterized in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the orders issued 
by the Governor-General, on that 
officer’s departure from India. 

."By a happy combination of qua- 
lities,” Lord Hastings observes, “ which 
could not fail to earn the esteem and 
confidence both of his own countrymen 
an&lof the native inhabitants of all 
cla&fees, by the unremitting personal 
and devotion of his time and 
lebouf Ito the maintenance of the in- 
terests confided to his charge, and by 
an enviable talent for inspiring all who 


acted under his .orders with his own 
energy and zeal, Sir John Malcolm has 
been enabled, in the successful per- 
formance of the duty assigned him in 
Malwa, to surmount difficulties of no 
ordinary stamp, and to lay the founda- 
tions of repose and prosperity in that 
extensive province, but recently re- 
claimed from a state of savage anarchy, 
and a prey to every species of rapine 
and devastation.” 

NOTES or INSTRUCTIONS TO ASSISTANTS A#» 

OrriCKftS ACTING UNDER THE ORDERS OI 

MAJOR GEN. SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.R. 

These instructions are grounded upon 
principles which it has been my constant 
effort to inculcate upon all officers acting 
under my orders; and at a period when I am 
leaving^ Central India (perhaps not to re- 
turn) I feel it a duty I owe to them, to 
myself,: and to the public service, to enter 
into a more full explanation of my senti- 
ments Upon the subject of our general and 
local n|lc than could have been necessary 
under sfriy other circumstances. 

1 . Almost all who from knowledge and 
experience have been capable of forming 
any judgment upon the question are agreed, 
that our power in India rests on the general 
opinion of the natives of our comparative 
superiority in, good faith, wisdom, and 
strength to their own rulers. This im- 
portant impression will be improved by the 
consideration we shew to their habits, in- 
stitutions, and religion; by the moderation, 
temper, and kindness with which we con- 
duct ourselves towards them ; and injured 
by every act that offends their belief or 
superstition, that shews disregard or neglect 
of individuals Or communities, or that 
evinces our having, with the arrogance of 
conquerors, forgotten those maxims by 
which this great empire has been esta- 
blished, and by which alone it can be pre- 
served. 

2. The want of union of the natives ap- 
pears one of the strongest foundations of 
our power ; it has certainly contributed be- 
yond all others to its establishment. But 
when we trace this cause, we find it to 
have originated in the condition in which 
we found India, and the line we adopted 
towards its inhabitants ; that it. will con- 
tinue to operate, when the condition pf that 
country is changed, and under anyaltentr 
tion in our course of proceedings, is nQOre 
than can lie assumed. The similpnty of 
the situation of the great proportion of the 
people of this continent pow subject to 'our 
rule, will assuredly make them more ac- 
cessible to common motives of action, which 
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is the foundation of all union, and the 
absence of that necessity for conciliation 
which changes have effected, will make us 
more likely to forget its importance. Our 
power has hitherto owed much to a con- 
trast with misrule and oppression ; but this 
strength wo arc daily losing : we have also 
been indebted to an indefinite impression 
of our resources, originating in ignorance 
of their real extent ; knowledge will bring 
this feeling to a reduced standard. We 
are supported by the good opinion of the 
lower and middling classes, to whom our 
government is indulgent ; but it has re- 
ceived the rudest shocks from an impres- 
sion that our system of rule is at variance 
with the permanent continuance of rank, 
authority, and distinction in any native of 
India. This belief, which is not without 
foundation, is general to every class, and 
its action leaves but an anxious and feverish 
existence to all who enjoy station and high 
name; the feeling which their condition 
excites, exposes those who have left to 
them any portion of power and indepen- 
dence to the arts of the discontented, the 
turbulent, and the ambitious ; this is a 
danger to our power, which must in- 
crease in the ratio of its extent, unless 
we can counteract its operation by a 
commensurate improvement of our admi- 
nistration. 

3. Our greatest strength perhaps, and that 
which gives the fairest hopes of the dura- 
tion of our rule over India, arises out of 
the singular construction of the frame of 
both the controlling and the executive Go- 
vernment. Patronage in all the branches 
of the local Government of India is exer- 
cised under much limitation and check ; 
favour effects less in this country, and 
competency more, than in any other scene 
of equal magnitude. There is an inter- 
minable field for individual exertion ; and 
though men high in station are almost 
absolute (and the character of our rule 
requires they should be so), there is in that 
jealousy of such power, which belongs to 
our uaiive country, a very efficient shield 
against its abuse. This keeps men from 
being intoxicated with their short-lived 
authority, and the fundamental principles 
which discourage colonization prevent pub- 
lic servants taking root in the soil, and 
make them proceed to the duties of Go- 
vernment, as they would in other coun- 
tries to the routine of an office, which 
employs their talents, without agitating 
then* personal feelings and interests, in any 
degree that can disturb or bias their judg- 
ment, This absence of baneful passions, 
and the aits of intrigue and ambition 
which destroy empires, produces a calmness 
ofpind that can belong alone to the rulers 
of* country situated as the English em- 
ployed in India now are, and give* them 
an advantage which almost balances the 
bad effects of their want of those national 


tie* that usually constitute the strength of 
Governments. 

4. Our success and moderation, contrast- 
ed with the misrule and violence to which a 
great part of the population of India have 
for more than a century been exposed, have 
at this moment raised the reputation of the 
Britisl) nation so high, that men have for- 
gotten, in the contemplation of the security 
and prosperity they enjoy under strangers, 
their feelings of patriotism ; but these are 
feelings which that very knowledge that it 
is our duty to impart must gradually re- 
vive and bring into action. The people of 
India must, by a recurring sense of bene- 
fits, have amends made them for the de- 
gradation of continuing subject to foreign 
masters, and tills can alone be done by the 
combined efforts of every individual em- 
ployed in stations of trust and responsi- 
bility, to render popular a Government 
which, though not national, has its founda- 
tions laid deep on the principles of tolera- 
tion, justice, and wisdom. Every agent 
of Government should study and under- 
stand the above facts. He should not con- 
tent himself with having acquired a know- 
ledge of the languages, and of the customs 
of those with whom he has intercourse. 
All his particular acts (even to the manner 
of them), should be regulated by recur- 
rence to the foundation of our rule, and a 
careful observation of those principles by 
which it has been established, and can alone 
he maintained. Of the importance of this 
1 cannot better state my opinion, than by 
expressing my full conviction that, inde- 
pendent of the prescribed duties which 
every qualified officer performs, there is lio 
person, in a situation of any consequence, 
who does not, both in the substance and 
manner of his conduct, do something every 
day in his life, which, as it operates upon 
the general interests of the empire, through 
the feelings of the circle he controls or 
rules, has an unseen effect in strengthening 
or weakening the Government by which he 
is employed. My belief that what I have 
assumed is correct, will be my excuse for 
going into some minuteness in my general 
instructions to those under my orders. 

5. The first, and one of the most important 
points, is the manner of European superiors 
towards the natives. It would be quite out 
of place in this paper, to speak of the ne- 
cessity of kindness, and of an absence of 
all violence: this must be a matter of course 
with those to whom it is addressed ; there 
is much more required from them than that 
conciliation, which is a duty, but which 
when it appears as such, loses half its effect* 
It must, to make an impression, be a habit of 
the mind, grounded on a favourable consi- 
deration of the qualities and merits of those 
to whom it extends ; and this impression I 
ain satisfied every person will have; who, 
after attaining a thorough knowledge of 
the real character of those with whom bo 
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has intercourse, shall judge them without 
prejudice or self-conceit, by a standard 
which is suited to their belief, tlieir usages, 
their habits, their occupations, tlieir rank 
in life, the ideas they have imbibed from 
infancy, and the stage of civilization to 
which the community, as a whole, are ad- 
vanced. If he does so, with that know- 
ledge, and that temper of mind, which is 
essential to render him competent to form 
an opinion, he will find enough of virtue, 
enough of docility, and disposition to im- 
provement, enough of regard and obser- 
vance of all the best and most sacred ties 
of society, to create an esteem for indivi- 
duals, and an interest in the community, 
which, when grounded on a sincere convic- 
tion of its being deserved, will render his 
kindness natural and conciliating. All 
human beings down to the lowest links of 
the chain, inclusive of children, are quick in 
tracing to the source, the manners of others, 
and, above all, of their superiors. When that 
is regulated by the head, not the heart, when 
it proceeds from reason, not from feeling, it 
cannot please, for it has in it, if at all arti- 
ficial, a shew of design which repels as it 
generates supicion. When this manner 
takes another shape, when kindness .and 
consideration appear as acts of condescen- 
sion, it must he felt as offensive. Men 
may dread, but can never love or regard 
those who are continually humiliating them 
by the parade of superiority. 

6 . I have recommended those foundations 
of manner towards the natives of India, 
upon which 1 feel my own to be grounded. 
I can recollect, (and 1 do it with shame) 
the period when 1 tliought I was very su- 
perior to those with whom my duty made 
me associate ; but as my knowledge of them 
and of myself improved, the distance be- 
tween us gradually lessened I have seen 
and heard much of our boasted advantages 
over them, but cannot think, that if all the 
ranks of the different communities of Eu- 
rope and India arc comparatively viewed, 
there is just ground for any very arro- 
gant feeling on the part of the inhabitants 
of the former ; nor can I join in that com- 
mon-place opinon, which condemns, in a 
sweeping way, the natives of this country 
as men ; taking the best of them, not only 
unworthy of trust and devoid of principle, 
but of too limited intelligence and reach 
of thought, to allow of Europeans, with 
large and liberal minds and education, 
having rational or satisfactory intercourse 
with them. Such impressions, if ad- 
mitted, must prove vital, as to the manner 
of treating the natives of India : I shall, 
therefore, say a few words upon the justice 
of the grounds upon which they rest. The 
man who considers tliem in this light, can 
grant, little or no credit to the high charac- 
ters and the eulogies which are given to in- 
dividuals and great bodies of men in their 
own histories, traditions, and records. He 


must then judge them by his own observa- 
tions and knowledge, and his opinion will, 
in all probability, be formed, not compara- 
tively with Europeans of their own class of 
life, but with the public servants of Govern- 
ment, a class of men who are carefully edu- 
cated, whose ambition is stimulated by the 
highest prospects of preferment, and whose 
integrity is preserved by adequate salaries 
through every grade of their service. Be- 
fore this last principle was introduced 
(which is little more than thirty years), the 
European servants of Government were 
in the habit, of making money, in modes 
not unsimilar to those we now reproach the 
natives in our employ with doing ; and it 
may here be asked, if the same endea- 
vours have been made to alter the habits 
of the hitter as the former ? I believe 
the exact contrary to be the fact, and that 
the system, since introduced, has not ope- 
rated more to elevate the European, than 
to sink and depress the native character ; 
but this is not the place for the discussion 
of this large question. 

7. Many of the moral defects of the natives 
of India are to be referred to that misrule 
and oppression, from which they are now, 
in a great degree, emancipated. I do not 
know the example of any great pop u la 
tion in similar circumstances, preserving 
through sgich a period of changes and ty- 
rannical rule, so much of virtue, and so 
many good qualities, as are to be found in 
a great proportion of the inhabitants of this 
country. This to be accounted for, in some 
degree, by the institutions of tbe Hindu, 
particularly that of caste, which appears 
to have raised tliem to their present rank in 
human society, at a very remote period": but 
it lias certainly tended to keep them sta- 
tionary at that point of civil order, to which 
they were thus early advanced. With a 
just admiration of the effects of many of 
their institutions, particularly those parts 
of them which cause in vast classes, not 
merely an absence of tbe common vices of 
theft, drunkenness, and violence, but pre- 
serve all the virtuous ties of family and 
kindred relations, we must all deplore 
some of their usages and weak supersti- 
tions : but what individuals or what races of 
men are without great and manifold errors 
and imperfections, and what mind, that 
is not fortified with ignorance or pride, 
can, on such grounds, come to a severe 
judgment against a people like that of 
India ? 

8. I must here, however, remark, that 4 
have invariably found, unless in a few 
cases where knowledge had not overcome 
self-sufficiency and arrogance, that in pro- 
portion as European officers, civil and ini- 
litary, advanced in their acquaintance with 
the language and customs of tbe natives of 
India, they became more sincerely kind to 
tliem ; and, on the contrary, ignorance al- 
ways accompanied that selfish pride and 
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want of consideration, which held them 
light, or treated them with harshness. 

9.. I am quite satisfied, in my own .mind, 
that if there is one cause more than another 
that will impede our progress to the gene- 
ral improvement of India, it is a belief 
formed by its population, from the manner 
of their English superiors, that they are 
viewed by them as an inferior and degraded 
race ; but, on the contrary. If the persons 
employed in every branch of the adminis- 
tration of this great country, while their 
conduct marks those rigid principles of 
' virtue and justice under the check of which 
they act, comport themselves towards the 
people, whom it is their duty to make 
happy, with that sincere humility of heart 
which always belongs to real knowledge, 
and which attaches while it elevates, they 
will contribute by such manner, more than 
any measure of boasted wisdom ever can, 
to the strength and duration of their go- 
vernment. 

10. It is of importance, before I con- 
clude this part of the subject, to state my 
opinion, that in our manner to the natives, 
though it is our duty to understand ami 
to pay every proper deference to their 
customs and usages, and to conform to 
these as far as we can with propriety, par- 
ticularly on points where the religious pre- 
judices or the rank of those witli whom 
we have intercourse require it, yet we 
should always preserve the European ; for 
to adopt tlieir manners, is a departure from 
the very principle on which every impres- 
sion of bur superiority that rests upon 
good foundation is grounded. We should 
take a lesson on such points from what 
we see occur to native Princes and others 
who ape English habits anti modes : they 
lose ground with one class, that to which 
they belong, without gaining with the 
other, that to which they wish to approxi- 
mate. The fact is, they ultimately lose 
with the latter, for even their attachment is 
useless, when they cease to have influence 
with their own tribe. The European 
officer, who assumes native manners and 
usages, may please a few individuals, who 
are flattered or profited by bis departure 
from the habits of his country, but even 
with these, familiarity will not be found 
to increase respect, and the adoption of 
such a course will be sure to sink him 
in the estimation of the mass of the com- 
munity, both European and native, among 
whom he resides. 

11. The intercourse to bo maintained 
with the natives within your circle is of 
two kinds, Private and Official. 

12. The first should extend, as much • 

aspossiblo, to all ranks and classes, and be 
as familiar, as kind, and as frequent m 
the difference of habits and pursuits will 
admit, . . 

13. There is a veil between the natives 
of India and their European superiors, 
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which leaves the latter ignorant in an ex- 
traordinary degree of the real character 
of the former. He can only judge his 
own domestics by what he sees of their 
conduct in his presence ; of the manner 
in which they perform their other duties 
in life he is, if not ignorant, but imper- 
fectly informed ; so many minute obstacles, 
grounded upon caste, usages and religion, 
oppose an approach to closer acquaintance, 
that it can never be generally attained ; but 
in private intercourse much may be learnt 
that will facilitate the performance of pub- 
lic duty, and give that knowledge of the 
usages and feelings of the various classes 
of the natives, which will enable its pos- 
sessors to touch every chord with efiect. 
In joining with them in field sports, in an 
unceremonious interchange of visits with 
the most respectable, and in seeking the 
society of the most learned, the European 
public officer will not only gain much 
information, but impart complete confi- 
dence, and lay the grounds of that per- 
sonal attachment, which will ever be found 
of the greatest aid to his public labours, 
lie will also obtain, by such habits of pri- 
vate intercourse, the means of elevating 
those he esteems, by marks of notice and 
regard ; but in pursuing this course lie 
must beware lest he lose his object, by 
falling into the weaknesses or indulgencies 
of the persons with whom he thus asso- 
ciates. It is in the performance of this 
part of his duty, when all the pride of 
station is laid aside, that he must, most 
carefully guard that real superiority, which 
he derives from better knowledge and 
truer principles of morality and religion : 
for it is from the impression made by the 
possession, without the ostentation of those 
higher qualities, that he must expect the 
benefits I have described, as likely to re- 
sult from a familiar and private intercourse 
with the natives under his direction and 
control. 

1 4. In all official intercourse with the 
natives, one of the first points of impor- 
tance is, that these, whatever be their rank, 
class, or business, should have complete 
and easy access to personal communica- 
tion with their European superior. The 
necessity of this arises out of the character 
of our rule, and of those over whom it is 
established. It is sufficiently galling for 
the people of India to have foreign mas- 
ters ; the impression tilts feeling must con- 
tinually excite, can only be mitigated or 
removed by a recurring sense of the ad- 
vantages they derive from the wisdom and 
justice of their European superiors* and 
this can alone be effected by direct com* 
rnunicatipn with them. Though native 
servants must be* employed and trusted, 
arid though it is quite essential to behave 
to all with kindness, and to raise the higher 
classes of them by a treatment which com- 
bines consideration and respect, yet they 
Vot.. XIII. 4 A 
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can never, without hazard, be used as 
exclusive mediums of communication ; 
their real or supposed inHuence will, under 
any circumstances tliat they arc allowed 
frequent approach to an European officer 
in the exercise of authority, give them 
opportunities of abusing his confidence if 
they desire it ; and as our servants, who 
are seldom selected from the higher classes, 
cannot be supposed to have even the same 
motives with those of native rulers for 
good conduct, much less the same title 
to regard, men under bur power will have, 
in aggravation of the feeling arising out 
of subjection to foreign rule, that of being 
to a certain extent at the mercy of persons 
of their Own nation, whom they neither 
trust nor respect. There is no remedy 
for such an evil except being completely 
easy of access ; but tins, however much 
the superior may desire it, is not to be 
established without difficulty and perseve- 
rance : it affects the interest and conse- 
quence of every man in his employ, from 
the highest to the lowest ; but in proportion 
to their efforts to counteract it, so must 
fits be to carry this important point, on 
which more than all others, the integrity 
of his personal administration and the 
good of the country depend. No native 
servant, high or low, must be allowed the 
privilege of either introducing or stopping 
an applicant or a complainant : all such 
must come with confidence to the Euro- 
pean superior, or to such assistant as he 
may specifically direct to receive or hear 
them. It requires much temper and pa- 
tience, constant activity and no slight sa- 
crifice of personal comfort, to maintain an 
intercourse with the natives upon this foot- 
ing ; but unless it be done ( I speak here 
from the fullest experience), the govern- 
ment of control now established in Central 
India cannot be carried on for any period, 
and the changes which must ensue from 
relaxation in thisparticular, will be brought 
about in the manner most unfavourable 
to our character and reputation. 

15. In establishing this direct personal 
intercourse, it is, perhaps, better, when 
the habits are so formed as to admit of 
it, that natives of all classes and ranks 
should have admission and be heard at any 
hour of the day that they come, except 
’ those of meals : but where such constant 
intrusion is found to interrupt other busi- 
ness, as it maybe with many, certain por- 
tions of every day must be set aside to 
hear representations and complaints, and 
to see those who desire to" be seen. The 
establishment of direct intercourse is, in 
my opinion, a primary and indispensable 
' du|y> ; andoti@ no more dependant upon 
theTncluiation or judgment of the indi- 
viduals to whotn the charge of managing 
controlling these countries is entrusted, 
than it is to an officer whether he shall 
attend his parade^orto a judge whether he 


shall, sit a certain number of hours in his- 
Court; indeed I consider that late events 
have so completely altered our condition 
in India, that the duties of almost every 
officer in the political department have 
become, in a great degree, magisterial, 
and as such must be more defined, and 
subject to more exact rules, than they for- 
merly were. 

U>. Our right of interference (as will 
be shewn hereafter) is so limited, that it is 
not in one case in a hundred of those that 
are brought forward, that an officer can do 
more than state calmly and clearly to the 
party who seeks redress, the reasons and 
principles which prevent him from. attend- 
ing to his representation or complaint. He 
will have to repeat this perhaps fifty times 
in one day, but he must, in contemplat- 
ing the good that w ill be ultimately pro- 
duced, be content to take this trouble. The 
natives of India cannot persuade them- 
selves that, possessing as we do the means 
of establishing our direct rule, we shall 
long refrain from doing so. This impres- 
sion weakens those Princes, Chiefs, and 
Ministers, whom it is our policy to support, 
in a degree that almost unfits them for 
being instruments of Government. We 
can only- counteract its bad effects by 
making ourselves understood by all, even 
to the lowest, upon this point ; it is one on 
which they will never trust to acommuni- 
cation from any native agent or servant, 
nor indeed will they be convinced of our 
sincerity till they observe for years that our 
words and actions arc in unison ; and they 
must, to satisfy them that there is no pros- 
pect of those fluctuations to which they 
have been so habituated, sec that every 
thing originates with, and is known to 
the superior; this knowledge, added to the 
right of approaching him at all moments, 
will gradually tranquillize their minds, and 
place them, as far as they can be placed, 
beyond the power of being made the dupes 
of artful or interested men. 

17. It has been before said, that native 
servants of all classes should be treated 
with that attention and respect, to which 
they were, from their station and character, 
entitled. These will, of course, have at 
all times the freest intercourse with the su- 
perior, but they should never have the pri- 
vilege of coming to any conference between 
him and other natives to which they were 
not specifically called ; but these servants 
(whatever might be their inclinations) 
will have little power of doing harm, when 
a direct intercourse (such as has been, de- 
scribed) is well established, Sind its princi- 
ples and objects generally understood* 
Indeed, one of the best effects of that 
intercourse is the check it constitutes on 
all nefarious proceedings of subordinate 
agents, and persons of every description, 
as such must act in hourly dread of dis- 
covery, when every man can tell his own 
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story to the Principal at any moment he 
pleases. 

1 8. The next important point to be ob- 
served in official intercourse with the na- 
tives is “ publicity.” There can be no 
occasion to expatiate here upon the utility of 
this principle. It is the happy privilege of 
a state so constituted as that of the Eng- 
lish in India, to gain strength in the ratio 
that its measures, and the grounds on 
which they arc adopted, are made public ; 
aud this is above all essential in a quarter of 
India where we are, as yet, hut imper- 
fectly understood. There are, and can he 
no secrets in our ordinary proceedings ; 
and every agent will tind his means of 
doing good advanced, his toil lessened, 
and the power of the designing and cor- 
rupt to misrepresent his actions or inten- 
tions decreased, in the proportion that lie 
transacts affairs in public. He should 
avoid, as much as he possibly can, private 
conferences with those in his employ, or 
others. These will be eagerly sought for ; 
they give the individual thus admitted the 
appearance of favour and influence ; and 
there is no science at which the more art- 
fill among the natives are greater adepts, 
than that of turning to account the real or 
supposed confidence of their superiors. I 
know no mode of preventing the mischief 
which this impression, if it becomes gene- 
ral, gives men the power of effecting, but 
habitual publicity in transacting business. 
This will, no doubt, be found to have in- 
conveniences, which will be purposely in- 
creased by those who have their game to 
play, and, indeed, others : for natives of 
rank and station, even when they have no 
corrupt views, arc, from habit and self- 
importance, attached to a secret and mys- 
terious way of conducting both great and 
small affairs. 

19. A public officer placed in your 
situation must always be vigilant and 
watchful of events likely to effect the peace 
of the country under his charge ; but no 
party of his duty requires such care and 
Wisdom in its performance. He cannot 
rest iu blind confidence, nor refuse atten- 
tion to obvious and well authenticated 
facts; but he must be slow in giving his 
ear, or in admitting to private and confi- 
dential intercouse secret agents and in- 
formers, lest these make an impression 
(which will be their object) upon his 
mind ; for there is no failing of human 
nature to which the worst part of the 
natives of India have learnt (from the 
shape of their own government) so well to 
address themselves, as any disposition to 
suspicion in their superiors. From the 
condition of Central India* abounding as 

it imist with discontented and desperate 
characters, intrigues, treasonable conver- 
" nations and papers, and immature plots, 
must for some time be matters of frequent 
occurrence and growth ; but such will in 


general lie best left to perish by neglect. 
Established as our power now is, men can- 
not collect any means capable of shaking 

without being discovered; and it is, I 
am convinced, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, wiser and safer to incur petty 
hazard, than to place individuals a id com- 
munities at the mercy of artful ami avari- 
cious agents and spies, or to goad unfor- 
tunate men to a state of hostility, by con- 
tinually viewing them with an eye of 
torturing and degrading suspicion. 

20. In the intercourse with the natives 
of your circle, it is hardly necessary to ad- 
vert to the subject of giving and receiving 
presents. The recent orders upon this 
subject which have been communicated to 
you are very defined and strict, but there 
is a necessity in this Government of con- 
trol, for every agent to maintain on a high 
ground, not only the purity, blit the dis- 
interestedness of the English character, 
and you will avoid, as much as you possi- 
bly can, incurring any obligation to local 
authorities. These will sedulously endea- 
vour to promote your convenience and 
comfort, and will press favors upon you 
both from design and good feeling: but 
there is a strength in preserving complete 
independence on all such points, that must 
not be abandoned. Our political supe- 
riority, to be efficient, must be umnixed 
with any motives or concerns, either con- 
nected with our personal interest or that of 
others, that can soil or weaken that impres- 
sion on which its successful exercise de- 
pends. 

21. The forms of the official intercourse 
between European agents and natives of 
rank were, before we obtained paramount 
power, a matter of more moment, and 
one oil which we could loss relax than at 
present, because our motives were at that 
period more liable to be mistaken. Though 
it is essential, in our intercourse with na- 
tions who are attached to and give value 
to ceremonies, to understand such per- 
fectly, and to claim from all what is due 
to our station, that we may not sink the 
rank of the European, superior in the es- 
timation of those subject to his control ; It 
is now the duty of the former to lie much 
more attentive to the respect which lie 
gives than what he receives, particularly 
in his intercourse with men of high rank. 
The Princes and Chiefs of India may, in 
different' degrees, be said to* be all de- 
pendent on the British Government; many 
have little more than the name of that 
power they before enjoyed : but they seem, 
as. they lose the substance, to cling to the 
forms of station. The pride pf reason 
may smile at such a feeling, bitt : 

and it would be alike opposite to^&prin- 
ciples of humanity and policy it 

gratification. . . - , . ; 

22. In official intercourse with the lo^er 
classes, die latter should be treated accord 

4 A 8 ■ - 
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ing to the usages of the country as practised 
by the most indulgent of their native su- 
periors. It will be found that they re- 
quire personal notice and consideration, in 
proportion aft their state is removed from 
tliat knowledge which belongs to civiliza- 
tion, and it is on this ground that the 
Bheel must have more attention paid him 
than the Ryot : it is more dilHcult to give 
confidence to his mind, and to make him 
believe in the sincerity and permanence of 
the kindness with which he is treated, be- 
cause he is in a condition more remote 
from the party with whom he communi- 
cates, and before lie can be reclaimed he 
must be approximated. 

2:3. The interference of agents employed in 
this country with native Princes, or Courts, 
or their local officers, cannot be exactly de- 
fined, for there will be shades of distinction 
in every case that will require attention; but 
all must be subject, and that in the strictest 
degree, to certain general and well under- 
stood principles, founded on the nature of 
our power, our objects, our political re- 
lations with the different states, the per- 
sonal conduct of tlicir rulers, their neces- 
sity for our aid and support, and their dis- 
position to require or reject it in the con- 
duct of their internal administration. The 
leading principle, and the one which must 
he continually referred to, is grounded on 
the character of our controlling power and 
its objects. It is the avowed, and I am 
satisfied it is the true policy of the British 
slate, while it maintains the general peace 
of the country, to keep, not only in the 
enjoyment of their high rank, but in the 
active exercise of their sovereign functions, 
the different Princes and Chiefs who arc 
virtually or declaredly dependent on its 
protection. The principal object (setting 
aside the obligations of faith), is to keep 
at a distance that crisis to which, in spite 
of our efforts, we are gradually approach- 
ing, of having the whole of India subject 
to our direct rule. There is no intention 
of discussing here the consequences likely 
to result from such an event. It is suffi- 
cient for executive and subordinate officers 
to know, that it is the desire of the Govern- 
ment they serve to keep it at a distance ; to 
render it their duty to contribute their 
whole efforts to promote the accomplish- 
ment of that object ; and on the manner 
and substance of their interference the lo- 
cal $ucccssof this policy will greatly depend. 

24. On all points where we are pledged 
by treaty to support states, or to mediate or 
interfere between them and others, we 
must of course act agreeably to the obli- 
gations contracted ; and in such case no 
instructions can be required. v It may not, 
however, be unuseful to remark, that on 
all occasions where they are referred to, 
treaties and engagements should be inter- 
preted with much consideration to die 
Prlgice or Chiefs with whom they are 
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madet There is often, from opposite edu- 
cation and habits, much difference between 
their construction and ours of such engage- 
ments ; but no loose Observation, or even 
casual departure from the letter of them, 
ought to lead to serious consequences, 
when it appeared there was no intention of 
violating the spirit of the deed, or of acting 
contrary to pledged faith. When any 
article of an engagement is doubtful, I 
think it should be invariably explained 
with more leaning to the expectations ori- 
ginally raised in the weaker, than to the 
interests of the stronger power. It be- 
longs to superior authority to give ultimate 
judgment upon all points of this nature 
which come under discussion; but that 
judgment must always be much influenced 
by the colour of the information, and 
opinion of the local agent. iVJy desire is 
to convey how important every subject is 
that connects, in the remotest degree, with 
tliat reputation for good faith- which can 
only be considered our strength while it 
exists unimpaired in the minds of the 
natives, and in this view the most scru- 
pulous attention should be paid to their 
understanding of every article of the agree- 
ments we make with them ; for no local 
advantage, nor the promotion of any pe- 
cuniary interest, can compensate for the 
slightest injury to this corner-stone of our 
power ill India. 

‘25. With the Government of Dowlut Rao 
Scindca (a great part of whose possessions 
are intermixed with those of our dependent 
allies in this quarter) we have only gene- 
ral relations of amity, and, however vir- 
tually dependent events may have rendered 
that Prince, we can (excepting insisting 
upon the exact performance of those settle- 
ments which we have mediated between 
him or his delegated officers, and some of 
his tributaries) claim no right of inter- 
ference in any part of his internal admi- 
nistration, nor should there, unless in cases 
of unexpected emergency, which threatened 
the general peace of the country, be any 
disposition shown to interference, except 
on specific requisition from the Resident at 
Gwalior. Without interfering, however, 
we have hitherto, and shall continue to 
exercise a very salutary controul both over 
Dowlut Rao Scindea and his local officers, 
by the terms on which we communicate 
and act with the latter. When these are 
men of good character, and study the hap- 
piness of the inhabitants, and the Improve- 
ment of the country, we can, by the cor- 
diality and consideration with which, we 
treat them, and the ready attention we give 
to the settlement of every petty dispute 
they have with the subjects of our allies, 
as well as other friendly acts, grant them 
a countenance and aid which greatly fa- 
cilitates their success in their local admi- 
nistration. The same principle leads to 
abstinence from all communication, and 
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to our keeping aloof (except where the 
general peace is at hazard), from all inter- 
course with those of Scindea’s managers, 
who are noted for misrule or bad faith. 
This line of conduct towards the latter, 
grounded, as it publicly should be, on the 
avowed principle of keeping our character 
free of soil from their proceedings, locally 
increases our reputation, while it has the 
effect of rendering the employment of such 
men inconvenient anrl unprofitable to the 
state, and thus constitutes one of the chief 
means we have of working a reform in its 
internal administration ; nor is it a slight 
one, for the impression of our power is so 
great, that the belief of a local officer, pos- 
sessing our good opinion and friends]) ip, 
is of itself sufficient to repress opposition 
to his authority, while his forfeiting our 
favour is sure to raise him enemies, both in 
his district, and at Gwalior. 

*26. With the Courts of Ilolcar, Dhar, 
Dewass, and almost all the petty Rajpoot 
states w'est of the Chumbul, our relations 
are different. These have been raised 
from a weak and fallen condition to one 
of efficiency, through our efforts. But, 
though compelled at first to aid them in 
almost every settlement, we have, as they 
attained the power of acting for themselves, 
gradually withdrawn from minute inter- 
ference, on points connected witli their in- 
ternal administration, limiting ourselves 
to what is necessary for the maintenance 
of the public tranquillity. 

27. There is so strong a feeling in the 
minds of the Princes and Chiefs above al- 
luded to, and in those of all llieir officers 
(from their Prime Minister down to the 
lowest agent), of their actual dcpcndance 
upon the British Government, that it is al- 
most impossible to make them understand 
that they are, in the conduct of their internal 
administration, desired and expected to 
act independent of it. Their difficulty 
of comprehending and trusting the policy, 
which dictates our conduct in tin's par- 
ticular, arises out of its being opposite to 
all their habits and knowledge. Time 
alone, and the most minute care of every 
European agent employed, can impart to 
them that confidence which is essential to 
their becoming competent functionaries of 
rule. To effect this object, the principles 
hitherto inculcated and acted upon, must 
be steadily pursued, and we must decline 
all interference, except in cases where 
Grassiahs, Bheels, or other plunderers are 
concerned ; these, from their situation or 
strength, can only be kept in order by the 
power of the British Government ; and we 
must in such cases even, have the limits 
of our interference exactly defined, that 
no belief may exist of our possessing the 
power of departing from the restrictions 
we have imposed upon ourselves : for on 
such impressions being general, and being 
confirmed by scruplbus consistency of ac- 


tion, depends our success, in giving that 
efficiency to the various native authorities 
subject to our control, which is necessary 
to enable them to perform the different 
duties allotted to them. 

28. Incases of interference with lesser 
rulers, such as the reformed Rajpoot 
plunderers and Bheei chiefs, we may be 
compelled to enter more minutely into 
their affairs : but the principles observed 
should be the same; and while we take 
care to repress every disposition to a re- 
turn to predatory habits, and see that, 
men, who have long cherished such, possess 
themselves of honest means of livelihood, 
we must respect their prejudices, and not 
hastily break in upon the rude frame of 
their internal rule, but leave (down to the 
Turvee or head of the Bheei Parah or 
cluster of hamlets) the full exercise of his 
authority over those under him, according 
as that is grounded on the ancient prejudices 
and usages of the tribe to which he and his 
family or followers belong. 

29. The feelings of irritation and hatred 
w'ith which almost all the Princes and 
Chiefs of this quarter regard the Grassiahs 
and Bheels, and the total want of confi- 
dence of the latter in their nominal su- 
periors, have, and will continue to render 
calls for our interference very frequent ; 
but, however high the character and con- 
dition of the one party, and however bad 
and low that of the other may be, we 
must never grant our name or support 
to measures of coercion or violence with- 
out fully understanding the merits of 
the case, nor without having had direct 
communication with the party or par- 
ties inculpated, otherwise we may be in- 
volved in embarrassment, and become un- 
consciously the instruments of injustice 
and oppression. 

30. Many questions will occur deeply 
connected with our reputation lor good 
faith, which cannot be decided by any 
exact rules ; but whenever that is concerned, 
the tone of our feeling should be very 
high. It is the point upon which the 
moral part of our government of this great 
empire hinges ; and in these countries, 
w'here our rule and control are new, and 
in which the inhabitants cannot yet under- 
stand any explanations that do not rest 
upon broad and obvious grounds, the sub- 
ject requires much attention. _ There are 
many cases in which our faith, though 
not specifically, is virtually^ pledged to 
individuals; ministers, for instance, of 
minor or incompetent Princes or Chiefs, 
who have been brought forward or recog- 
nized by us in the exercise of authority, 
have a claim upon our support and con- 
sideration, which nothing but bad conduct 
on their put can forfeit ; we should, no 
doubt, be most careful in any interference 
that leads tp such obligations. They are 
only to be incurred when a necessity that 
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involves the peace and prosperity of the 
country calls for them ; bui' they must be 
sacredly observed, for with a people who 
look, in all questions of government, more 
to persons than systems, the abandonment, 
except from gross misconduct of any in- 
dividual who had been raised or openly 
protected by us, would excite stronger 
feelings than the breach of an article of a 
treaty, and locally prove more injurious, 
as it weakens that reliance upon our faith, 
which is the very foundation of our strength. 

31 . We may rest satisfied, while we pur- 
sue the course I have stated (and it is the 
one to which our faith is, almost in every 
case, either directly or by implication 
pledged), that we have from our paramount 
power a very efficient check over states 
and tribes, whose rulers, officers and chiefs, 
will 'soon discover that they can only gain 
our favour and support by good conduct, 
or forfeit it by bad. With such knowledge, 
and with means comparatively limited, we 
cannot expect they w ill be disposed to incur 
displeasure when the terms on which they 
can gain approbation are so easy ; at least, 
no men possessed of common sense and 
discernment (qualities in which the natives 
of India are seldom deficient) can he ex- 
pected to act in such a manner ; but we 
must not conceal from ourselves, that their 
conduct, in tlrs as in all other particulars, 
will rest chiefly on the value of that condi- 
tion in w hich they are placed, or rat her left, 
and in proportion that we render it one of 
comfort and dignity, so will their care be 
to preserve our good opinion and to merit 
our confidence. It is, indeed, upon our 
success, in supporting their respectability! 
that the permanence of a system of control 
over great and small native states, such as 
we have established in this quarter of In- 
dia, will depend ; we have no choice of 
means in the performance of this delicate 
and arduous part of our duty ; though the 
check must be efficient, it should he almost 
unseen ; the effect ought to be produced 
more by the impression than the exercise 
of superior power. Our principal object 
must be to elevate the authorities to whom 
we have left the administration of their 
respective territories : we must, in all cases 
of interference, bring them forward to 
their own subjects as the prominent objects 
of respect and obedience ; so far from the 
agent attracting any to himself, he should 
purposely repel it, that it may be given to' 
the quarter where it is wanted, and to which 
it belongs. . When we aid any Prince or 
Chief against .his own subjects, his name 
should be exclusively used, and we should 
be most careful in making our. native 
agents and servants pay the full measure 
of respect to every branch of his adminis- 
tration, and continually be on the watch 
to' check that disposition which is inherent 
in them to slight local authorities, that 
they may in the name of their master draw 


that attention to flier .selves, which it is 
quite essential should belong to the officers 
of the native government. It is evident 
that blur control can only be supportable 
„ to any human being who has die name 
and appearance of power, so long as it is 
exercised in a general manner, and regu- 
lated by the principles above stated ; when 
it descends to minute checks and interfe- 
rences in the collection of revenue, the 
administration of justice, listens to the 
complaints of discontented or even ag- 
grieved individuals, and allows upon sys- 
tem its own native agents to interfere and 
act in the name of the paramount state, 
the continuance of independent power in 
any shape to either Prince or Chief, is not 
only impolitic hut dangerous, as his con- 
dition must be felt by himself, and by all 
attached to his person or family, ns a 
mockery and degradation ; and the least 
effect of such feelings will be the ’extermi- 
nation of all motive to good or great ac- 
tions : for when control is divested of its 
large and liberal character, and takes a more 
minute shape, whatever merit belongs to 
the administration, becomes the due of the 
person by whom it is exercised or his 
agents, and the nominal Prince and his 
officers are degraded into suspected and 
incompetent instruments of rule. 

32. la this general outline of our inter- 
ference with the rulers, great and small, of 
this part of India, I have dwelt much 
upon the political considerations upon 
which it is grounded, because I am con- 
vinced that there is no part of the subject 
that requires to be so deeply studied, and 
so fully understood, as this should he by 
every subordinate agent : for there is no 
point of his duty which is at once so deli- 
cate and arduous, or in which success or 
failure so much depends upon individual 
exertion. He will be prompted to deviate 
from the course prescribed by the action of 
his best feelings, and by the hopes of in- 
creasing his personal reputation : but he 
will be kept steady in that course by a 
knowledge of the Importance of those 
general principles on which the present 
system rests. It is in the performance of 
this part of his duty that all which has 
been said regarding manner and * inter- 
course must be in his memory : for men in 
the situation in which those are, with 
whom he must in all cases of interference 
come in contact, are not to be conciliated 
to their condition, nor kept in that temper 
towards the paramount authority which is 
necessary for its interest they should be, 
by mere correctness or strict attention to 
justice. The native state roust be courted 
and encouraged to good conduct, and the 
earnest endeavour of the British agent 
must be, to give their rulers a 1 pride in 
their administration : to effect which object, 
he must win to his side, not only the 
rulers themselves, but the principal and 
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most respectable men of the country. In 
his eiforjts to gain the latter, however, he 
must beware of depriving the local autho- 
rity of that public opinion which is so 
essential, both as a check to misrule and 
a reward to good government, but which 
would cease to be lelt as either, the moment 
the ties between prince and subject were 
seriously injured or broken. 

33- Where the public peace, of which 
we are avowed protectors, has been vio- 
lated, or where murders or robberies have 
been committed, we have a right to urge 
the local authorities (whom we aid, both 
with means for the prevention and punish- 
ment of such crimes) to pursue according 
to their own usages, the course best calcu- 
lated to preserve the safety of persons and 
of property. In other cases connected 
witli the administration of justice, though 
there is no right of interference, it will be 
for tlieir interest and for our reputation, to 
lose no opportunity of impressing, gene- 
rally, the benefit and good name that will 
result from attention to ancient institu- 
tions, particularly to that of the popular 
courts of Punjayet, which have never been 
discontinued but in periods marked by 
anarchy and oppression. 

34. The practice of Suttee is not fre- 
quent in Malwa, and that of infanticide is, 
I believe, less so. The first is a usage 
which, however shocking to humanity, 
has defenders among every class of the 
Hindu community. ’Hie latter is held in 
abhorrence by all but the Rajpoot families, 
by whom it is practised, and to whom it is 
confined ; for many of the most respecta- 
ble chiefs of that tribe speak of this crime 
with all the horror it merits. You cannot 
interfere in the prevention of either of 
these sacrifices, beyond the exercise of that 
influence which you possess from personal 
character; indeed, to attempt more would 
be at the hazard of making wrong impres- 
sions, and of defeating the end you de- 
sired to attain. * Praise of those who ab- 
stain from such acts, and neglect of those 
who approve or perpetrate them, is the 
best remedy that can be applied. It is 
the course I have pursued, and has cer- 
tainly been attended with success. 

35. . That the line of interference which 
has been described is difficult will not de- 
ified, but wliat course can we discover for 
the future rule and control of the different 
native states of India which does not pre- 
sent a choice of difficulties ? Men are too 
apt, at the first view of this great subject, 
to. be deluded by. a desire to render easy, 
a$d to. simplify, what it is not in nature 
should lie otherwise than difficult and 

mjplicated. Moral ^considerations come 
in afd of the wannest and best sentiments 
of the human mind to entice us to innova- 
tion^ we feel ourselves almost the sharers 
of that crime and misrule, which we think 
our interference could mitigate or amend ; 


and, in the fervor of our virtue, we are too 
apt to forget that temporary or partial 
benefit often entails lasting and general 
evil ; that every plan, however theoreti- 
cally good, must be practically bad that is 
imperfectly executed. We forget, in the 
pride of our superior knowledge, the con- 
dition of others; and self-gratification 
makes almost every man desire to crowd 
into the few year s of his official career 
the work of half a century. Thus mea- 
sures have been, and continue to be 
brought forward in advance of the com- 
munity, for whose benefit they are intend- 
ed. Of what has passed it is not necessary 
to speak : the future is in our power, and I 
cannot conclude tills part of the subject, 
which relates to an interference that is 
calculated, according as it is managed, to 
hasten or retard the introduction of our 
direct rule, without impressing upon every 
officer employee! under my orders the 
importance of a conduct calculated lo pre- 
serve, while it improves the established 
governments and native authorities of the 
country. To these it is his duty to give 
such impulse as lie can without injuring 
their frame, towards an amendment suited 
to their situation, to the character ol* the 
rulers, and to that of the various classes 
under their rule. I consider, and the 
opinion is the result of both experience 
and reflection, that all dangers to em- 
power in India arc slight, in comparison 
with that which is likely to ensue from our 
too zealous efforts to change the condition 
of its inhabitants, with whom we are yet, 
in my opinion, but very imperfectly 
acquainted. A person who entertains 
such sentiments as I do upon this question, 
must appear the advocate of very slow re- 
form: but if I am so, it is from a full con- 
viction that any thing like precipitation in 
our endeavour at improvement, is likely to 
terminate in casting back those we desire 
to advance ; on the contrary, if instead of 
overmarching, w r e are content to go along 
with this immense population, and to be in 
good temper with their prejudices, their 
religion, and usages., we may gradually 
w in them to better ways of tbinkng and 
of acting. The latter process, no doubt, 
must be one of great time, but its success 
w ill be retarded by every hasty step. 

36'. -There are few points ,on which 
more care is required, than the selection 
and employment of native servants for the 
public service. The higher classes of these, 
such as Moonshces, Mootasuddies, and 
Writers, should be men of regular habits 
of life, intelligent, and of good character 
in thqir own tribes. There is no objection 
to an officer continuing to keep in service a 
person lie has brought from a distant pro- 
vince, who has been long with him, and 
on whose fidelity and competence lie can 
repose ; but, generally speaking, it is 
much better, to entertain respectable na- 
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tives, or old residents of the country in 
which lie is employed; such may have 
looser habits, and be less attached, but 
the former his vigilance will check and 
correct, and attachment will soon be 
created by kindness and consideration. 
Their advantages over foreigners are very 
numerous. The principal are their ac- 
quaintance with the petty interests of the 
country, and their knowledge of all the 
prejudices and the jealousies of the diffe- 
rent classes of the community to which 
they belong. On all these points the 
superior should be minutely informed ; 
and if he employs men not personally ac- 
quainted with the disposition and condition 
ofthose under his charge or control, his infor- 
mation on such subjects must come through 
multiplied mediums, which is in itself a seri- 
ous evil. But, independent of this, the em- 
ployment of the natives of a distant pro- 
vince isalways unpopular, and they are ge- 
nerally viewed with dislike and suspicion 
by the higher and more respectable classes 
of the country into which they are intro- 
duced. This excites a feel i ng i n the m iuds 
of the former, which either makes them 
keep aloof from all connections with the 
inhabitants, or seek the society, and use as 
instruments men who arc discontented or 
of indifferent character. It is difficult to 
say which of these causes has the worst 
effect. The one gives an impression of 
pride, if not contempt, and the other of de- 
sign and an inclination to intrigue, and 
both operate unfavourably to the local re- 
putation of the master. 

37. I have observed that the nati ves who are 
least informed of the principles of our rule, 
are ready to grant a respect and confidence 
to an English officer, which they refuse to 
persons of their own tribe, but they are apt 
to form an unfavourable opinion of his dis- 
position and character from any bad con- 
duct of his native servants, if foreigners ; 
on the contrary, when the latter are mem- 
bers of their own community, the exposure 
of their errors or crimes, while it brings 
shame, and conveys a salutary lesson to the 
class to which they belong, is attended 
with the effect of raising, instead of depress- 
ing, the European superior in their esti- 
mation. To all these general reasons 
might be added many, grounded on the 
particular .condition of Central India. The 
oppression the inhabitants of this quarter 
have recently suffered, both from Hindu 
and Mahomedan natives of the Deccan and 
Hindoostan, makes theranaturally alarmed 
at these classes. There is, also, in the im- 
poverished state of many of the best fami- 
lies of the country, a strong additional rea- 
son for dur giving them, in preference to 
strangers, what little we can of salary as 
public servants. 

38. In the above observations there is no 
desire to exclude any member of Deccan or 
Hindoostan families, who have settled for 


life, or for several generations, in Mahva ; 
such objection would proscribe from our 
employ some of the most intelligent and 
respectable inhabitants of that province. 

39. It lias been before mentioned, that 
publicity in our transaction of business is 
most essential, chiefly as it puts at repose an 
alarmed and agitated population, and be- 
yond all their princes. and chiefs. We may 
greatly promote this object by the selection 
of servants. I early observed a very se- 
rious uneasiness, if not alarm, in Holkar’s 
ministers, regarding the course I meant to 
pursue towards that Court; and as onemeans 
of removing it, I chose, as a principal na- 
tive writer, an intelligent Brahmin, whose 
family were attached to that of Holkar, in 
whose employ T found him, and who could, 
I knew from his connections, have no per- 
manent interests separate from his duty to 
that state. I was conscious of having no- 
thing to conceal, but I knew the impor- 
tance of Tantia Jogue and others, being 
satisfied that this was the case. No measure 
I have adopted has tended more to tran- 
quillize their minds; and I state the fact, 
because its application may be suited to, 
cases of daily occurrence. 

40. 1 n the employment of the higher classes 
of native servants, they Should, as much as 
possible, be restricted to their specific duties, 
and no one* should be allowed to take a lead, 
or mix (unless when directed) in the occu- 
pation of another : the keeping of these per- 
sons in their exact places will be found 
difficult, from the lialnts of the nativesbeing 
opposite to such rules; but it is essential, for 
errors, if not guilt, will be the certain con- 
sequence of a confusion of duties which 
destroys that pride, which good men feel 
from possessing confidence, and enables 
bad to evade that personal responsibility, 
which constitutes the chief check upon 
their conduct. 

4 1 . The empl oy ment of the lower classes 
of public servants requires much attention. 
These should be selected on the same prin- 
ciples that have already been stated, with 
reference to the duties they are to perform 
(which ought always to be exactly defined), 
and their conduct vigilantly watched. It 
will, indeed, he found useful to render as 
public as possible the nature of their em- 
ployment, and to call upon all local au- 
thorities to aid us In the prevention of those 
unauthorized and odious acts of injustice 
and oppression towards the inhabitants of 
the country, which this class will, in spite 
of all our efforts, find opportunities of com- 
mitting. I speak from the fullest experi- 
ence when I state that, though the natives 
of India may do full justice to the purity 
of our intentions, and the excellence of the 
principles of our rule, they are undisguised 
in their sentiments regarding those parts 
of our administration in which the very 
dregs of their own community are employ- 
ed. They cannot^ indeed, but soe with 
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eelings of detestation and resentment, a 
man raised from the lowest of their owri 
ranks, and decorated with the official badge 
or stick of a civil or political £nglish 
officer, become the very next moment in- 
solent to persons to whom he and his fa- 
mily have been for ages submissive, or 
turn the extortioner of money from those 
tribes among which lie has before lived as 
an humble individual. 

42. The power of this class of servants to 
injure our reputation is every where great, 
but more so in tlie proportion that the na- 
tives of the country are ignorant of our real 
character, and where their dread of our 
power is excessive. Of tlie mischief they 
have done, or rather tried to do, in Malwa, 
I can speak from a perfect knowledge. 
I have endeavoured with unremitting soli- 
citude to counteract tlieir impositions and 
oppression, by publishing proclamations 
and giving high rewards to all who inform- 
ed upon or seized any of my servants, when 
attempting the slightest interference in the 
country, or affecting to have any business 
beyond that of carrying a letter, or some 
specified or limited duty; but I have, 
nevertheless, been compelled within three 
years to punish publicly and discharge one 
Monshec, two Mootasuddics or writers, 
three jfemachirs, and upwards of fifty Hir- 
carrahs, and almost an equal number of the 
same class belongingto other public officers, 
liave been taken and punished, or banished 
tlie country. These examples will shew 
the danger of being tempted by any con- 
venience of service, or a desire to accelerate 
the accomplishment of our objects, to em- 
ploy such instruments as these with any la- 
titude of action. 

48. The importance of encouraging tlie 
dependant states of India to do tlieir own 
work, and to lean, on points of internal 
administration, as little as possible upon us, 
lias been before noticed ; and as long as we 
manage to keep clear of that, species of in- 
terference, which weakens and* unsettles, 
without any proportionate good to balance 
its. evil effects, we shall have credit in ge- 
neral opinion for all the good measures 
which the state under our protection adopts, 
and our reputation will be benefited (from 
the comparisons that are drawn), even by 
its acts of folly and injustice : but the lat- 
ter advantage will be lost by any half and 
impolitic mixture in its concerns, and there 
is no mode in which this will be found so 
injurious, as that of granting it the aid of 
native .servants in our employ. Allowing 
toe higher classes of these to enter into the 
affaire of such goCermtf edits* in any shape, 
would be destructive dfevery principle that 
Has been inculcated ; but me giving their 
rulers, ministers, or lbcal officers the aid of 
our lower servants, would be still more to 
the injury of our reputation, fbtdmong the 
higher classes we might find then of virtue 
and firmness of character,' beyond what 
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could be expected from the others when 
exposed, as they would be,- to much tomp- 
ation. They would be Used for purposes 
of coercion, if not oppression, and there 
would be sufficient art in those, who thus 
employed them, to throw (when that was 
their object) the odium of what these in- 
struments did upon tlie English Govern- 
ment ; but in general their desire would be 
limited to have the aid of the British name, 
to alarm into compliance with their de- 
mands, individuals, or communities. They 
would be aware that the Hurcarrah, or ser- 
vant sent to assist their authority, was a 
check upon their proceedings, and this 
would lead to his being bribed ; and if he 
did not become an instrument of violence, 
it would only be because he received higher 
wages from the party he was sent to op- 
press. 1 have seen such manifold in- 
stances of the bail effects resulting from 
the employment of this class in the manner 
described, that I have, for more than three 
years, peremptorily refused any such aid to 
native chiefs, and must require all those 
under my orders to do the same. The 
best answer to all applications upon this 
subject is, that compliance is at variance 
with the system ordered to lie pursued, and 
that tlu? usage of granting such aid, though 
it might be found convenient, and in some 
cases accelerate the accomplishment of 
good measures, must, in the end, produce 
much evil, and he attended with loss of 
reputation to the British Government, 
w hose good name could not be entrusted 
to low agents anti menials, acting beyond 
the strict and vigilant observation of the 
European officer. 

44. The right we have to act when the 
public peace is threatened or disturbed, 
lias been generally noticed under the head 
of interference; but it will be useful to 
say a lew words on the mode of exercising 
that right, particularly as it relates to points 
which are connected with the internal ad- 
ministration of police, and criminal justice. 

45. In countries which have been long in 
the condition of Central India, there is a 
connexion formed between the most power- 
ful *and the most apparently insignificant 
of the disturbers of the public peace, which 
will for some time require' a vigilant at- 
tention to every act of the latter to prevent 
the revival of a disorderly or predatory 
spirit. In common cases, we shall only 
have to prompt the local authority to 
exertions. But When our aid is required, 
and troops, or any persons acting under 
bur orders apprehend delinquents, they 
should invariably be given over to the 
ruler or chief in whose countries the crimes 
were committed, by whom they Will be 
examined and punished, accormng to the 
established custom. I have usually limited 
my interference in tills part of the admi- 
nistration of tlie native states of Malwa to 
two points. The first is that 'ill cases of 
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robbery, but particularly cattle (the com- 
mon booty of Blieeis and other plunderers), 
there should be restitution to the owners the 
moment the property was proved, leaving 
those persons, through whose hands it has 
passed by real or pretended sales, to have their 
disputes and recriminations settled, and to 
recover from each other according to usage. 
This practice is now general, and its en- 
forcement for the last two years has done 
more to put an end to Blicei, and other 
robberies, than all the other measures that 
have been taken. The second point on 
which I have endeavoured to make a 
change in practice of the administration of 
justice in the Native states in Malwa, is 
that of preventing the crime of wilful 
murder being commuted for the payment 
of a pecuniary fine ; but in all cases of this 
nature, where circumstances compel us to 
. interfere, it is desirable that no execution 
should take place till guilt lias been clearly 
proved. The observance of this rule is 
more necessary, as in cases where the cri- 
minals are of a plundering tribe, such as 
Blieeis and Baggrecs, the native ltulor or 
Chief will he found disposed to deem the 
mere accusation enough to warrant the 
punishment : whereas, it is exactly with 
such classes, that it is of importance to us 
to lie most particular, lest we lose the im- 
pression we desire to make upon them, by 
becoming, in any way, accessaries to acts 
of violence or injury. 

46. On all occasions, when the local power 
is sufficient, it is most desirable to bring it 
into action, that it may cease to be depen- 
dent upon us for the maintenance of the 
internal peace. This is particularly ad- 
visable where excesses are committed, that 
have either, as their real or professed causes, 
superstitious or religious feelings. In such 
cases, except where the mixture of political 
motives is manifest and avowed, or the 
danger imminent, we should call upon the 
native Government, by its duty and alle- 
giance to the paramount state, to put down 
dll disturbers of the peace, particularly 
when fanatics like those lately at Purtab- 
ghur combine with their atrocities the 
avowal of sentiments hostile to our rule. 
The actual condition of Central India 
makes it likely that such efforts as that 
above alluded to may be repeated, and 
they will always (however contemptible 
.they may seem) require to be treated with 
' much delicacy. It should be deemed a 
guiding principle not to act if wc can 
avoid it ; and when absolutely compelled 
to do so, Jt is essential that we should ap- 
pear not as principals, but in support of 
the Local Government, for the spirit that 
engenders such excesses, whether they pro- 
ceed fromintrigue or fanaticism, will only 
’ attain strength by opposition ; and any . 
violent measures on our part, however 
justified by crime or outrage, might make 
the most unfavourable impressions upon 


an ignorant and bigoted population, who, 
while they confess all the benefits of our 
general rule and control, are easily excited 
to a dread of our success, ultimately lead- 
ing to attempts at changing the religion 
and institutions of their forefathers. 

47. In cases of rebels or plunderers 
collecting in such force as to require 
British troops to suppress them, you will 
(if the emergency prevents reference to 
superior authority) make a requisition for 
aid from the nearest commanding officer 
thnt can furnish it. 

48. The rules for such requisitions have 
been generally notified. The political 
agent will give the fullest information of 
the service to be performed, the nature of 
the country, the character of the enemy, 
and his recourses leaving the military 
officer, when possessed of such knowledge, 
the selection of the force, both as to number 
and equipment, that is to be placed at his 
disposal ; but it is to be strongly impressed 
upon both, that in a country like Central 
India, t$ie means employed should always 
he above the object- to be accomplished, as 
failure or defeat in any enterprise or action 
would be attended with very bad conse- 
quences. 

49. It is almost superfluous to repeat 
what has been sedulously inculcated upon 
you as a primary duty during the last 
three years, the adoption of every pre- 
ventive measure to avert the necessity of 
the employment of force. Its appearance 
has hitherto been almost, in ail cases, 
sufficient to produce the desired effect; 
and in few instances where it has been 
employed, the moment of success has been 
seized for that of conciliation ; to act dif- 
ferently, and to pursue those wild tribes, 
who are the common disturbers of the 
peace, with retaliation of outrages beyond 
wliat is necessary to evince our power, is to 
confirm them in their habits, and to add 
to their other motives of hostility, those 
of resentment and despair. When engaged 
in warfare with such classes, we should be 
cautious how we inflict summary punish- 
ment on the individuals who fall into our 
power. These are often the mere instru- 
ments of crime, and act, in its commission, 
under as st rong an impulse of duty to their 
superiors as the soldier in our ranks, and 
it is as unreasonable to expect their habits 
can be changed by making examples of 
such men as it would that we could subdue 
the spirit of a nation, by putting to death 
every soldier belonging to it, that we found 
fighting against us in action. The in- 
creased danger in which this placed indi- 
viduals, would only strengthen that power- 
ful feeling by which they were attached to 
their leaders^ while it added that of revenge 
against those who treated them with what 
they would deem cruelty and injustice. . It 
is the. dpty of all agents of die British 
Government to direct their efforts to effect 
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a change in the frame of these savage com- 
munities, instead of commencing, in imita- 
tion of the unprincipled and despotic native 
rulers, an unprofitable and interminable 
warfare upon individuals, who can hardly 
be termed guilty when they act by the 
express order of chiefs to whom, and their 
predecessors, they and their fathers have 
given impticit obedience for centuries. 
The nature and strength of the ties which 
subsist in these societies were very fully 
discovered in the trial of Nadir Singh the 
celebrated Bhcolalah Chief of the Vindiha 
range : no one has questioned the justice 
of his punishment but that of the persons 
who committed, by his order the barbarous 
crime for which lie was exiled, would have 
been deemed an act of oppression. 

50. One of the most effectual means 
that you have to maintain the peace, is that 
of exerting yourself to render all (even the 
poorest and wildest classes) sensible of the 
benefits they derive from your protection ; 
there is no point in which this is more re- 
quired than against the excesses of our 
troops, camp followers, merchants who 
have passes, and, in short, all who on any 
ground use the British name. The Go- 
vernments of the different Presidencies 
have been long sensible to this evil, and 
have endeavoured, by the strictest orders 
and proclamations, to correct it. The 
pressing of begaries and hackerries has been 
positively forbidden, but these orders must 
be enforced with a rigorous and uncompro- 
mising spirit by the civil and political 
authorities, otherwise they will prove un- 
availing. This is a point of duty in which 
I consider those under my orders to have 
no option or latitude ; in the present con- 
dition of Central India, it is one of too 
much importance, both as it relates to the 
temper -of the inhabitants, and the reviving 
prosperity of the country, to warrant any 
deviation, either for the accommodation of 
individuals or the public service ; the for- 
mer, when no longer encouraged by im- 
proper and unwise indulgence, to trust in 
any way to the country, will soon learn to 
be independent of its aid ; public depart- 
ments will in like degree become, from 
providing for their own wants, more 
efficient ; and when the inhabitants are 
satisfied that it is not in the power of any 
person, whatever be his rank, to press them 
or their cattle, they will be inspired with a 
confidence that will lead to their furnishing 
more resources to troops and travellers, 
from -a desire of profit, than lias ever yet 
been extorted by an oppressive system 
which, according to all natives I have 
heard speak upon the subject, has been 
carried to as great, if not greater lengths, 


in countries subject to our rule and control, 
than in the worst of their own Govern- 
ments. 

51. There are, I fear, many omissions . 
in these Notes of Instructions ; but an 
anxiety to render them complete has 
already made them far longer than was at 
first intended. One of my chief objects 
has been to impress, in the most forcible 
manner, the great benefits which arc to be 
expected from a kind and conciliating 
manner, and a constant friendly intercourse 
with those under your direction and con- 
trol. It is the feelings and knowledge, 
which such habits on your part will in- 
spire, that can alone give effect to the 
principles of action, that, have been pre- 
scribed for your observance. You are 
called upon to perform no easy task ; to 
possess power, but seldom to exercise it ; 
to witness abuses which you think you 
could correct, to see the errors, if not 
crimes, of superstitious bigotry, and tlio 
miseries of misrule, and yet forbear, lest 
you injure interests far greater than any 
within the sphere of your limited duties, 
and impede and embarrass, by a rash 
change and innovation, that may bring 
local benefit, the slow but certain march 
of general improvement. Nothing can 
keep you right on all these points, but 
constant efforts to add to your knowledge, 
and accustoming your mind (as I have 
before urged you) to dwell upon the 
character of the British power in India, 
and that of the empire o\er which It is 
established. The latter, comprehending 
numerous tribes, and nations, with all 
their various institutions, and govern- 
ments, may truly, though metaphorically, 
be viewed as a vast and ancient fabric, 
neither without shape nor beauty, but of 
which many parts are in a dilapidated 
state, and all more or less soiled or de- 
cayed ; still it is a whole, and connected in 
all its parts ; the foundations are deep laid, 
and to die very summit, arch rests upon 
arch. We are now* its possessors, and if 
we desire to preserve, while we improve 
it, wc must make ourselves completely 
masters of the frame of the structure, to its 
minutest, ornaments and defects. Nor 
must we remove the smallest stone till 
another is ready, suited to fill the vacant 
niche, otherwise we may inadvertently 
bring a ruin upon our own heads, and t 
those of others, on that spot where we toO; 
eagerly sought to erect a monument of 
glory. 

(Signed) John Malcoj.m, 
Camp, Dhoolia, 28th June 1821. 
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ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


* Sir : I confess that when I perused, 
in your Journal for March last, Mr. 
Macdonald's letter* on Female Immo- 
lation, I was not absolutely persuaded 
of the judiciousness of the measures 
he proposed for the suppression of a 
custom, so absurd in a rational view, 
and so revolting to humanity ; but not 
the slightest inclination did I feel to 
sneer at his ardent feeling, or to 
underrate the importance of his sub- 
ject. 

From the pointed severity of Mr, 
Kendall’s reply, inserted in your last 
number, an uninformed reader might 
suppose that Mr. Macdonald’s motives 
were at best but dubious, and Mr. 
Buxton's philanthropic professions, in 
the same cause, false and hypocritical. 
Sir, I shall not contend with him on 
these points, for Mr. Buxton’s charac- 
tel is high beyond suspicion ; and I 
can only regret that Mr. Macdonald’s 
laudable endeavours are so lightly es- 
timated by his critical opponent. 

Admitting that the remedies Mr. 
Macdonald would apply (as I myself 
understand them) are not exactly 
suited to the nature of so peculiar a 
case, is it nothing to ascertain, with 
accuracy, the root and character of 
the disease? This, indeed, is not 
denied by Mr. Kendall ; nevertheless, 
the upshot of his argument, notwith- 
standing a few dubious hints, is — leave 
nature to its course. 

J shall pass over a multitude of 
minor points in Mr. Kendal l’s*letter, 
in which he has ingeniously twisted his 
adversary’s arguments, or otherwise un- 
fairly met them. These will be duly ap- 
preciated by an impartial reader. But 
there is one misrepresentation of greater 
moment, which I must beg leave to 
correct. I am sure it never was, nor 
could have been, Mr; Macdonald’s 
wish, that British authorities should 
act the, pari of executioners, in forcing 
the yictira to mount the funeral pile, 


whether as a means of deterring others, 
by thus enhancing the horrors of the 
spectacle, or for any other object 
whatever. He evidently meant, that 
our interference should extend simply 
to the prevention of undue influence 
and unlawful force, and that we should 
peremptorily insist upon the previous 
inflamation of the pile. The widow; 
was then to be left to make her own 
choice of life or death. But Mr. Ken- 
dall ( mirabUe dictu!) has made him 
say, that we must actually place her 
on the pile, whatever may be her own 
determination after viewing it in 
flames. — I shall now proceed to offer 
a few brief observations on the gene- 
ral question. 

In the first place, then, I am at 
issue with Mr. Kendall in regard to its 
importance. And here I am willing 
to admit, that the advocates for the 
abolition of the practice may, at times, 
have been too declamatory. But is 
Mr. Kendall himself correct in mea- 
suring the extent of the evil simply by 
the annual sacrifice of human life ? Is 
nothing to be said of the self-interested 
motives which are known to actuate the 
attendant Brahmins, and the relatives of 
the deceased husband, with a spirit not 
less than diabolical, to urge their infatu- 
ated victim to self-destruction ? And 
is the brutalizing influence of the 
horrid scene, on the minds of thou* 
sands of spectators, a matter of no 
moment in such an estimate ? Picture 
to your mind. Sir, this multitude re- 
turning to the concerns of social life,— 
extensively returning to their respec- 
tive circles. With what feelings do 
they thus return ? With a combina- 
tion of passions it must be difficult to 
conceive, or an apathy yet more- de- 
basing. I wish not, however, to be- 
come declamatory, but coolly to 
appeal to Mr. Kendall's judgment. 

Since then, the evil assumes, in my 
view, a more serious aspect than in 
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that of Mr. Kendall, we naturally 
differ in the degree of anxiety we feel 
for its speedy and utter extinction; 
and, under such circumstances, it will 
not be thought surprising that we 
should also differ in our respective 
estimates of difficulties and dangers. 
But are not these difficulties and dan- 
gers of smaller magnitude, even on 
Mri Kendall’s own shewing, than, on 
a general view, he his willing to ima- 
gine? He observes, “ the total an- 
nual number of victims, in all British 
India, seems to be rather largely taken 
at one thousand and from this pro- 
ceeds to argue, that the evil is by no 
means of a gigantic character. Now, 
Sir, how is it that it did not occur to 
him, that the smaller the number of 
instances calling for the execution of 
any prohibitory laws, thejsmaller must 
likewise be the danger to be dreaded ? 
If the total annual number of victims 
in ail British India is largely taken at 
one thousand , weak must be the in- 
terest which the custom commands 
amongst a population of one hundred 
millions; and the necessary inference 
is, that the obstacles opposed to the 
suppression of the evil cannot be very 
enormous. Such, in my apprehension, 
is the conclusion which Mr. Kendall 
ought to have arrived at, from the 
position he assumed. 

But there is more to be said upon 
this subject thah Mr. Macdonald has 
said, or Mr. Kendall ought to have 
said. And much has already been ad- 
vanced in a valuable Eastern publica- 
tion, entitled “ The Friend of India,” 
which, unfortunately, is not generally 
accessible in this couutry. For this 
reason, added to the sterling weight 
of the facts and arguments which are 
there adduced, I shall not hesitate to 
call it in as an auxiliary in my present 
contest with Mr. Kendall. 

It fe affirmed by the writer of the 
article to which I have referred, and 
the correctness of the statement is 
borne out by the testimony of many 
respectable individuals, that “ the 
rhief support of this odious practice 


centers in Bengal; in the Western Pro- 
vinces, peopled with a bold and hardy 
race, female immolation is exceeding- 
ly rare.” It is also stated, that the 
only persons who feel interested in 
supporting the practice are those who 
are personally engaged in promoting it; 
and that there is every reason to doubt 
whether the custom is known, other- 
wise than by report, to one-half of 
the population of India. Now, Sir, 
admitting with Mr. Kendall, that these 
statements diminish greatly the magni- 
tude of the evil, as reported to the 
British public by “ general declama- 
tion,” I must strongly insist, at the 
tame time, that they diminish in an 
equal ratio the difficulty of encoun- 
tering it, and consequently enhance 
the duty incumbent on an enlightened 
and Christian Government, to adopt 
the earliest judicious measures for its 
entire suppression* Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that I am pleading 
for a legislative enactment, or dogma- 
tically asserting, that it would be posi- 
tively criminal on the part of our 
Indian Government to delay for ano- 
ther hour the exercise of restrictive 
measures. Notwithstanding what I 
have already said, and what I am 
about to advance, I know that the 
subject is a delicate one ; and that the 
power of abolishing the practice can 
only be safely deposited in the discre- 
tion of the Local Governments in India, 
or rather of the Governor-General in 
Council. That the rulers of our In- 
dian empire arc anxious for the aboli- 
tion of so crying an evil, what reason- 
able man q}ii doubt? To them must 
be left, and left I trust with safety, 
the time and mode of operation. But, 
at the same time, there can be no 
impropriety on the part of Mr. Macdo- 
nald, “ The Friend of India,” or others, 
in suggesting measures, or entering 
into an examination whether the dan- 
gers that have been held up in terro - 
rem have not been greatly exagge- 
rated. That they have been greatly 
exaggerated I entertain but little 
doubt, and shall therefore request 
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your attention to a few additional re- 
marks. 

In order to form an estimate of 
these supposed dangers, the most sa- 
tisfactory data from which any con- 
clusions can be drawn, are to be found 
of course in the actual results of simi- 
lar acts of interference in the history 
of our Indian Government. Con- 
sequently, we have been reminded 
of the abolition of infanticide under 
the administration of Marquis Welles- 
ley, a measure which is well known 
to have been followed by blessings 
instead of curses. Mr. Kendall, how- 
ever, meets the argument by observing, 
that infanticide, as “ practised in In- 
dia, has no sanction from any one of 
its systems of religion, but, on the 
contrary, is abhorred and repudiated 
by them all .’ 9 Granted: but had it 
not acquired by long, by immemorial 
usage, a sort of religious sanctity ? 
Was it not encouraged by the priest- 
hood? and did not the infatuated 
mother regard the act as a meritorious 
sacrifice ? But Mr. Kendall's obser- 
vation might be applied also,though not 
perhaps with equal force, to female im- 
molation ; for Mr. Macdonald, and “ The 
Friend of India,” have clearly proved, 
and the correctness of their statements 
are further substantiated by the testi- 
mony of Ram Mohun Roy (a most 
respectable and enlightened Brahmin, 
though in candour it must be observed, 
that he has renounced the Hindoo 
faith), that female immolation is not 
even mentioned by Munoo, and is 
rather connived at than enjoined by 
sacred legislators of later *datc and 
minor respectability. The cases, then, 
have much in common, though I ad- 
mit that they are not parallel. But 
the abolition of infanticide is not the 
strongest instance that can be brought 
forward. “ The Friend of India” has 
adduced another, and I shall make no 
apology for requesting your attention 
to the following important extract. 

The brambuns, as our readers well 
know, are esteemed sacred throughout 
India; the tribe is surrounded with the 
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loftiest prerogatives. ‘ As the first-born of 
created beings, they have a right, by their 
primogeniture and eminence of birth, to 
whatever exists In the world. The birth 
of a bramhun is a constant incarnation of 
Dhurmn, the god of justice ; through 
the benevolence of the brahtnun other 
mortals enjoy life.' Hence the Hindoo 
laws absolutely prohibit the execution of a 
brahmun ; they forbid the magistrate even 
to imagine evil against him. Thus fenced 
by the laws, and extolled by their sacred 
books, they are still more powerfully 
guarded by the respect and veneration of 
the people. From one corner of India to 
the other, however religions observances 
may have fallen into disuse, this sacred 
tribe enjoys undiminislied homage. When, 
therefore, our Government commenced in 
the east, we were reduced to the most 
serious dilemma ; to have inflicted punish- 
ment on bramhuns, would have been to 
violate the most awful sanctions of Hindoo 
law, and the dearest prejudices of the peo- 
ple : to have exempted them from punish- 
ment, would have been to deliver over the 
country to desolation, ravage, and mur- 
der. Tlie reign of equity which we were 
about to introduce, was stopped at the 
very threshold; the destiny of millions 
hung in suspense. Ilow did we act on 
this occasion ? Did we lay the laws of 
justice at the feet of this sacred tribe? 
Did we abrogate our code of jurispru- 
dence, and adopt the vedas for our guides? 
Did we deprive the country of our protec- 
tion, because the Hindoo shastras .forbid 
the punishment of the aggressors if they 
happen to be brabmuns? We did not 
hesitate a single moment, but boldly step- 
ped forward in vindication of the rights 
of society, and, in spite of a formidable 
phalanx of Hindoo jurisconsults, and of 
strongest prejudices, caused these delin- 
quents to pay the forfeit of their lives to 
the laws of offended justice. In the mode 
of doing this we admitted no recognition 
of their pre-eminent birth. We tried 
them publicly like other criminals, and 
subjected them to the degradation of a 
gibbet ; we distinguished them not in the 
nature of their punishment from the 
meanest of the servile tribe ; but with un- 
sparing hand removed this formidable ob- 
stacle to justice and equity. We have 
repeated the punishment of brahmuns since 
that period, whenever it lias been requisite ; 
and scarcely a year has since elapsed with- 
out the execution of a brahmun, in some 
one of die provinces of our empire. Have 
the natives complained of this outrage on 
the sanctity of their priesthood, or consi- 
dered it as an infringement of our tolera- 
tion? Have we lost their confidence? 
Have they in any one instance petitioned 
us to disregard their welfare, and exempt 
their spiritual guides from death?— or 
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have they not, on the contrary, tacitly 
sanctioned every act of punishment, and 
applauded the inflexible tenor of our pro- 
codings? Let any man read the account 
of N/mdfl-koomaiYr's execution in Cal- 
cutta, forty years ago, and he will be con- 
vinced that Hindoos are not the men to 
complain of the execution of justice, even 
though it happen to infringe their laws and 
prejudices. If there was any one act of 
Mr. Hastings* government distinguished 
for bold decision, it was the execution of 
. this man. Our Indian empire was then in 
its infancy; small in extent, unconsoli- 
dated, surrounded with restless enemies, 
who ruled three- fourths of the continent, 
yet, under all these disadvantages, when the 
law had pronounced him guilty, Mr. 
Hastings did not restrain the execution of 
the sentence. Let us not forget that this 
punishment of Ihc first bralnnuu took 
place in flic rising metropolis of a new 
power, in the midst of two hundred thou- 
sand of his own countrymen, and at a 
period when it was of the first importance 
to conciliate our new subjects. Mr. Has- 
tings judged that there could be no danger, 
and his judgment proved correct. If ever 
it might have been expected that public 
feeling would have manifested itself 
against us, it was most assuredly in this 
instance, when, for the first time, we were 
carrying the law into execution against 
one of this sacred tribe, where the actors in 
this unprecedented exhibition of justice 
were but a handful, compared with the 
immense crowd which surrounded the 
scaffold. That vast crowd returned peace- 
ably to their houses. We are erecting a 
monument to Mr. Hastings* memory, in 
the country where he founded a new em- 
pire ; but the true glory of the dead con- 
sists in the example they leave us, and we 
are most faithful to their renown when we 
are most anxious to copy their virtues. 
And if Mr. Hastings* intrepid support of 
the claims of justice, in the face of such 
formidable obstacles, should continue to 
encourage others, and thereby prove a 
lasting benefit to the natives of India, 
more solid glory will encircle his memory, 
than as though we covered the plains of 
India with obelisks. 

Some have attributed the execution of 
Nztnda-koomara to motives incompatible 
with equity: our business, however, is 
only with the intrepidity of the act. Sup- 
posing this to have been the case, and even 
to the extent urged by the bitterest ene- 
mies of Mr. Hastings, the example will 
still more fully bear on the subject under 
review. If the natives submitted without 
a single murmur to the unjust execution 
of a man of the highest cast, and possessed 
of such wealth and influence, is there any 
reason to apprehend disquietude when we 
rescue female innocence from the flames ? 


Mr. Kendall is not ignorant that the 
subject of female immolation has late* 
ly been a matter of controversy be- 
tween Brahmins themselves, through 
the medium of the native press. For 
this, and for other reasons which 
he has also adduced, I concur with 
him in opinion, that the practice is 
losing ground. Happy consideration 
for every friend of humanity ! And if the 
appellation be claimed by British sub- 
jects, may they not be allowed to in- 
dulge a hope that their countrymen 
will be instrumental in accelerating its 
downfall ? If the point is actually 
controverted by Brahmins , in the very 
day in which we are writing, is it un- 
reasonable to expect that a considera- 
ble body of this class of our Indian 
subjects may shortly be induced to 
grant their concurrence to a measure, 
which, in my opinion, cannot fail of 
calling forth the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the present generation, as it 
assuredly will the blessings of future 
ages But even without such concur- 
rence, I should not dread the issue. 
And if it is really true as stated by 
“ The Friend of India,’* in the same ar- 
ticle from which I have already cpioted, 
that “ the fears \vc entertain, if any 
are entertained, are entirely of our 
own creation,” the danger, in such 
case, is manifestly reversed ; for it may 
certainly be argued with safety, that 
we shall incur a greater risk of lower- 
ing our character, in the estimation 
of the natives of India, by hesitating 
to encounter trifling difficulties, or 
yielding to imaginary fears. 

1 shall conclude with another ex- 
tract. *■ 

Let us theu freely look at the practica- 
bility of its abolition, and number both its 
friends and its foes. We may calculate on 
the support of all the humane, the wise, 
and the good throughout India. We \nay 
depend on that great majority of the peo- 
ple who have prevented even/ village in 
India from being lighted up monthly with 
these infernal fires. Those who used all 
their power and influence ^to liberate their 
country from the stigma of this guilt, by 
preventing their own mothers and sisters 
from ascending the funeral pile, will un- 
doubtedly support us in discountenancing 
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the practice elsewhere. We shall enlist 
on our sidewall those tender feelings, which, 
though now dormant, will then be aroused 
into new life and vigor. But above all, 
we shall surround ourselves with the pro- 
tection of that Almighty power, whose 
command is * Thou sbalt do no murder;* 
who defends the weak, and succours the 


injured ; who, when the cries of oppressed 
India had pierced his throne, selected us, 
of all other nations, to break its chains and 
restore it to happiness. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

B. W. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, ESQ. 
LATE BRITISH RESIDENT AT BAGDAD. 


Br a recent arrival from the Gulph of 
Persia we have the painful intelligence 
that Mr. Claudius James Rich, late Resi- 
dent at Bagdad, died atSherazon the 5th of 
October. 

The life of this remarkable man will, we 
trust, be the subject of a memoir from the 
pen of some person competent to dojustico 
to his memory. Our information only 
extends to a few facts, but these are suffi- 
cient to make us deeply deplore his loss, 
both on public and private grounds. Mr. 
Rich was appointed to the East-India 
Company’s civil service in 1803 } and, 
young as he then was, from his singular pro- 
ficiency in the oriental languages, and to 
afford him an opportunity of perfecting him- 
self in the knowledge, he was named assist- 
ant to Mr. Locke, who was at that time pro- 
ceeding as Consul General to the Medi- 
terranean. In the company of this elegant 
scholar and accomplished gentleman, lie 
visited some parts of Spain and Italy, and 
on Mr. Locke’s premature death at Malta, 
proceeded to Constantinople. lie soon 
left that capital for Smyrna, where lie made 
some stay, till appointed to act as assistant 
to Colonel Misset, the Company’s Consul 
in Egypt. In Alexandria and Cairo he 
completed his knowledge of the Arabic ; 
and thence finally proceeded, through 
Syria, by way of Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Bagdad, to bis destination at Bombay. 
He arrived in 1807, and was in a few 
months nominated by Government, on ac- 
count of his superior acquirements (parti- 
cularly his knowledge of the Turkish and 
Arabic languages), to the station of Resi- 
dent of Bagdad. This appointment the 
Court of Directors not only confirmed* 
but added to jt the Residency of Bussora. 
Never was trust committed to a person 
more qualified for tlie judicious exercise of 
it. Mr. Rich quite understood the charac- 
ter of .those amongst whom he resided, 
and on many occasions, but particularly 


on one that occurcd immediately before lie 
left Bagdad, he supported the reputation 
of the country lie represented, with a spirit 
and firmness, t hat taught both the prince of 
that place and his subjects, that an English* 
man is not to be intimidated because he 
is alone. Such conduct is calculated to 
make an impression, that will be found in 
times of emergency of more real utility to 
our interest, then all the treaties that can 
be negociated with ignorant and half bar- 
barous nations. 

Mr. Rich was lately appointed to one of 
the best situations which a civil servant of 
his rank could hold at Bombay ; but he be- 
lieved, and with reason, that his temporary 
services might be required at Bagdad, 
and under this expectation be delayed 
his departure, and remained in a country 
where the Epidemic Cholera was mak- 
ing dreadful ravages, until he fell a sacri- 
fice to his zeal, his death being caused by a 
violent attack of that fatal disorder. Mr. 
Rich was indefatigable in his researches and 
collections os a scholar and antiquarian. 
We have reason to believe tliat his collec- 
tion of oriental manuscripts, and that of his 
coins and antiquities (particularly those 
found during his numerous visits to antient 
Babylon), arc very extensive and select. 
We anxiously hope that these, as well as 
his own manuscripts, which are, we under- 
stand, very valuable, will be brought to 
public notice. He had made considerable, 
investigations, on the spot, for an account 
of the remains of Nineveh, Ctesiphon, am! 
Selucia, the ancient capitals of Asia. But 
the work on which he most valued himself, 
was an account of Curdistan, for which far 
collected materials during a residence he 
was compelled to make in that little-known 
country, to escape the heafi of Bagdad. 
Besides the literary and local information 
common to such works, he had in readiness 
materials fur a map constructed from astro- 
nomical observations, made to ascertain the 
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position of the chief towns and highest 
mountains of the country, which hjivc been 
most erroneously laid down in our best 
maps. The merit which belongs to every 
man who, placed by duty in remote and 
almost unknown countries, seizes the op- 
portunities he enjoys to promote general 
knowledge, was greatly enhanced in his 
case by. the liberal manner in which he 
communicated, not only with his own 
countrymen, but with foreigners of learn- 
ing and reputation. Several of his essays 
have been published in the most celebrated 
Journals pf die Continent, and we are . 
gratified to find a catalogue of a part of his 
oriental library in some of the late num- 
bers of Les Mines de 1* Orient, a work 
edited a t Vienna. We attach importance 
to such communications, from the liberali- 
ty of their character, and from their ten- 
dency to remove an impression, very com. 
mon regarding. Englishmen in the East, 
who are accused . of being hid ifferent in the 
cause of literature and of science. Amongst 


other names whicti may be brought for- 
ward to refute this unjust charge, that of 
Mr. Rich will, we trust, when his efforts 
are made known, stand prominent. 

Such are the claims which the late Mr. 
Rich had established on his country and on 
society, as a public servant and a man of 
literature and liberal pursuits. This may 
hardly be deemed a fit place to dwell on 
his passionate cultivation of the fine arts, 
the elegance of his manners and address, 
or his various personal accomplishments : 
but we may safely add of him, that his vir- 
tues were equal to his talents. His seclu- 
sion at Bagdad from all European society, 
except of that of a single medical gentle- 
man and of his lady (the eldest daughter of 
Sir James Mackintosh), who for near 
fourteen years was the companion of his 
solitude, caused him to be intimately known 
to few ; but the ties were stronger from 
being limited, and render his loss to those 
nearly connected with him the greater and 
the more afflicting . — Bombay Courier. 


CEYLON. 


A manuscript has been kindly placed 
in our hands, containing a variety of 
valuable documents relating to the 
internal government of the Dutch 
Settlements on the island of Ceylon, 
when under the administration of 
Governor Falck. We shall make 
such extracts, from time to time, as 
nmy best serve to furnish information, 
not only as relates to the system that 
was followed by the Dutch, but the 
general character and resources of the 
colony. 

INSTRUCTIONS OF’ GOVERNOR FALCK TO 
THJR CHIEF OF THE DISTRICT OF BATT1- 
CALOA, THE TITULAR JUNIOR MERCHANT 
FRANCES. 

: lri;The< chief object of the possession 
■-oft the Batdcoloa lands, which are rich in 
001 % 4s die collection of paddy. It will, 
be your duty to exert your 
utmost endeavours, not only that the 
tithea-duty be strictly collected, but also 
that as much paddy be purchased from the 
inhabitants, at the rate of two ammonetms, 
or twenty parahs, for one pagoda, as they 
may be able to spare. This paddy, for 
want of pagodas, is to be paid for in a 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 78. 


coin denominated silver money, S*. rupees 
being reckoned for each pagoda ; an ar- 
ran gement which, in the opinion of all 
the Chiefs, will be a matter of indifference 
to the inhabitants. 

2. In orde r to render this collection of 
paddy more inviting, you are at liberty to 
indent for such quantities of doth of diffe- 
rent kinds, as may be readily sold within a 
year at a profit of 50 per cent. These 
cloths shall be paid for, not in money 
only, but also in paddy, at the above, 
mentioned price. 

8. The collection of wax and pepper is 
an object to which you are no less to fix 
your attention ; and care mu&t be taken 
that the persons bringing these articles are 
fully and speedily paid, either in pagodas 
or silver money. 

. 4. Still more necessary is the timber- 
cutting. Heretofore, this has been done* 
l>y hirelings, but henceforth must be per- 
formed by the natives, without pay, ns 
feudal-service, insofar as the timber can 
be found within the known limits of the 
Batticaloa jurisdiction. Beyond these li- 
mits you may continue the accustomed 
rate of one pag jda per month to each 
cooly. The lowest prices $t which timber 
bus been charged for these last ten years are, 
Vol. XIII. 4 € 
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For 1 Kienegas-beam . . . . f. 1 14 0 In cases of equal division, your casting 

1 Hulmenicle-beam . .,3 0 0 vote will of course be decisive. 

You will regulate yourself according to 8. According to the Deed of Subjec- 
these prices until further orders, and bring lion, executed by the joint Headmen, they 
the amount in favour of the profit account promise to pay the tenth of the paddy, in 
into the books, after deducting the follow- which the duty of the King is included. 
ln ff : I comprehend in this tax whatever the 

1. Cooly-hire, insofar as it may have King received from the culture of land, 

been necessary. but not the duties levied upon the iislier- 

2. The monthly pay of six Us. to the men, washermen, weavers, &c. to the 

forester. amount of 142 pagodas, collected in 

3. Hie premium which by these pre- money or other trifling articles. These 
sents is allowed to the forester, as must also be collected in behalf of the Com- 


an encouragement, viz. six per cent, on 
the above prices of the timber sent 
from Batticaloa, but not on what is 
used there. 

5. The ensnaring of elephants must like- 
wise be encouraged by you, so far as it will 
not operate to the prejudice of agriculture. 
Payment is to be made in the same way, 
and on the same conditions as at IVIanaar. 
On my return from Jafnapatam you will 
receive from me further instructions on 


pany. But since the total stun payable by 
the fishermen and weavers amounts toge- 
ther to only 31 1 pagodas, this may be 
divided amongst the Company's slaves not 
attached to any regular employment, not 
omitting the female slaves and children, 
the latter of whom arc to be entitled to 
half a portion. These slaves have coni, 
plained,; with justice, that their allowance 
in money, according to the Regulations, 
is insufficient for their maintenance. The 


this head. As the two elephants sent 
lately from Jafnapatani, as hunters, arc 
described as not sufficiently instructed, you 
must send them, together with the three 
caught here, overland to Matuta, accom- 
panied by the enclosed letter to the Dcs- 
save Burnat, who is therein desired to 
have the animals properly trained, and to 
return them, or any other well-instructed 
elephants, as quickly as possible. You 
are then to send t wo of these hunting ele- 
phants to Trinconmlee, for the use of 
Wannia of Koetjaar. 

G. Whenever elephants of trifling height, 
or having blemishes, are brought in, they 
may be used to drag timber, to save cooly- 
hire. 

7. An equitable and mild government, 
with respect to the inhabitants, being the 
leading principle of all orders issued by the 
Company, you are most earnestly recom- 
mended to keep the Headmen in tiiat state 
of satisfaction, which they unanimously de- 
clared to . me that they felt towards the 
Dutch Government in general, and your 
treatment in particular. It will be desira* 
ble, therefore, that the Headmen should 
appear before you once a month, to deli- 
berate upon and frame measures for the 
public welfare, and to inquire into and 
decide upon existing differences. Of mat- 
ters of any consequence decided at such 
meetings, either unanimously or by a 
majority of votes, short, but intelligible 
minutes must be kept by the sworn Scriba. 


slaves, however, to whom regular occupa- 
tions are allotted, receive a double allow- 
ance, vis. sixteen slivers per month : they arc 
not to be classed, therefore, with the others, 
9. The present tedious mode of ship- 
ment from the fort requires judicious 
alteration, to save time and labour. To 
this end, therefore, we have inspected the 
point of Soeretjenkondave, a little south- 
ward of which, in a small bay secure 
against the winds prevailing in that quar- 
ter, the shipment could be made with great 
ease, according to the report of a tour made 
by Mr. Ityklof van Goens, junior, in the 
year 1671. .As this gentleman had no 
opportunity of examining the depth of the 
bay, the nature of the bottom, the situa- 
tion of the rocky reef, which, according to 
the report of the fishermen, extends itself 
closely along the shore, or the situations of 
the channels; these particulars must be 
ascertained by Lieut. Sommer, whom 1 am 
about to send from Trincomalee for this 
purpose. He will make an accurate map 
of the bay, and of the surrounding land to 
where the channel commences. When 
this has been done, you shall r&eive orders 
respecting the construction of a warehouse 
for the reception of paddy collected from 
the adjacent country. If the report of 
Lieut* Sommer should not be satisfactory, 
it will be.necessary to build a . warehouse 
along the sea-shore, at the mouth of the 
Batticaloa river, in order to convey the 
paddy to town for shipment. 
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IPocttj?, 

THE BLUSH. 

{By George Hare, Estj, of Madras.) 

There is a blush, a coyisli blush, 

When kindred hearts together meet : 

It rises in a gentle flush, 

When soft, the youth is seen to greet. 

There is a blush, a crimson blush, 

In lonely hall, or quiet grove, 

When, seeking vain her thoughts to crush, 
The melting maiden owns her love. 

There is a blush, a transient blush, 

That on the Seraph aspect glows, 

"When, at Eve’s mild and modest hush, 

'Hie lover breathes his ardent vows. 

There is ablush, a live-long blush, 

By smiling friends when urged and led ; — 

It rises in a sudden gush, 

At Hymen’s shrine when they arc wed. 

O ! may each blush the Fair express, 

Who will be Partner of my Life, 

And soothe me in her fond caress, 

And scrcon me from this world of strife ! 


ADDRESS TO NIGHT. 

(By lieutenant A. Wright, f the Bengal Ann y. ; 

The shades of twilight slowly glide away, 

Sink from the zenith, and along the west. 

Low in the horizon, fade and disappear. 

’Tis sweet, at such an hour, to watch alone 
’Hie growing splendour of the stars, that gleam 
In the blue Armament, when not a cloud 
Hangs in the air to dim their brilliancy. 

Oh, Night ! *tis sadly soothing, thus to gaze 
On thy pure beauty and unsullied "brightness ! 

But there is One, ;fs beautiful as thou, 

Of whom the recollection is umnixed 
With aught of consolation or of hope : 

For She is now for ever lost to me \ 

But ne’er to be forgotten, though on earth 
We never more shall meet. When thoughts of her, 
Deep, deadly, and heart-rending, goad to madness 
My troubled spirit with their dark suggestions, 

From them I fly tet thee, oh Night ! and feel 
Thy gentle influence descend upon me— . 

Like unexpected kindness on the heart 
That long hath mourned the coldness and neglect - 
Of those whom most it loved— filling the eye 
With tears of softness, grateful to tin* soul, , 

As to the thirsty flower the evening dew.— 

4 C 2 
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Poetry , 

To me hath Joy been long a stranger ; Hope 
Hath hid her countenance ; and Memory 
Hath bound a cypress garland round her brow, 

And Wears a faint and melancholy smile. 

Dark thoughts, and images of death have grown . 
Familiar to my fancy. Yet e’en thus. 

In pain and grief, forgotten and alone, 

Yet feel I the consoling power of Night ! 

There is a sadness in the midnight hour. 

That to the wretched seems like sympathy . 

An awful silence sleeps around, that stills 
The passions’ strife, and tumult of the soul. , 

Until my heart be cold and passionless, 

Thee shall I worship, Night ! for I have felt, 

That gazing on thy loveliness hath saved 

That heart from breaking, and my mind from madness. 


TO THE MOON. 

( From the Calcutta Journal.) 

IIail ! lovely Queen of sorrow -soothing Night! 

Wliat luxury, by thy pale beam ft) stray ! 

The world forgot in realms more sweetly bright, 
Where Contemplation leads the pensive way 
The solitary scene, the silent hour. 

When thy mild glory o’er the landscape glows. 
Impart a secret spell of balm-fraught pow’r. 

That calms the heart, and stills its wildest throes. 
Benignant Orb ! thy rays of peace have shone. 
Scattering their mantling beauty o’er the scene. 
When dark my soul, and earthly hope was none : 

Yet as I gazed upon thy beam serene 
Fancy’s warm glow and soothing hopes were given. 
Visions of bliss, and golden dreams of Heaven ! 

Bandah . 

LINES ON MELANCHOLY. 

( From the Calcutta Journal .) 

There is a kind of soothing sorrow 
Which vulgar minds can never know ; 

There is a feeling that can borrow 
Its softest, wildest thrill from woe. 

’Tis felt at that lone hour of night 
When sadly smiles the silver orb ; 

When pensive gleams of wizard light 
The sighs of misery absorb. 

There is a tear of doubtful birth. 

By sorrow claim’d, yet joy resembling : 
Though unallied to ruder mirth, 

It is ’twjxt grief and pleasure trembling. 

'Twill glisten in the lunar ray, 

When beauty’s absence gerfis the eye ;-**• 
’Tvfcll down the cheek of feeling stray, 

When beauty's mem’ry lingers nigh. 
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FRENCH ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The Baron de Saey is nominated Presi- 
dent of the French Asiatic Society, the 
rules of which were printed in the num- 
ber of tliis Journal for March (p. 262) ; 
and Dr. Abel Rcmusat is nominated Se- 
cretary. The latter gentleman is the 
author of the very able Examcn critique 
do P Edition du Dictionnaire Chinois du 
Fere Basil e de Glemona, public par M. 
de Guignes, which is prefixed to M. 
Klaproth’s Supplement to the Chinese 
French Dictionary . 

One of the objects of the French Asia- 
tic Society being to encourage the printing 
of grammars and dictionaries of the Ori- 
ental languages, they intend publishing an 
elementary Grammar of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, compiled by Mr. Chczy, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Royal College of France. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr. Remusat, Professor of Chinese in 
the Royal College of France, has recently 
published a small, but very complete Chi- 
nese Grammar, entitled Elemens de la 
Grammairc Chinoise. Also La premiere 
partie de MGmoires sur les Relations poli- 
tiquesdes Princes Chretiens, et particulierc- 
ment des Rois de France avec les Empe- 
reurs Mongols. This part contains an 
account of the connection between the 
Christian Princes and the Great Mongol 
Empire, from its foundation by Tchingis 
Khan, in 1206, until its division under 
Kubilai Khan in 1262. The second part 
will contain the mutual Embassages of 
the Mongol Kings of Persia and the Kings 
of France, from Ilulagu Khan to the 
overthrow of the Western Mongol dynasty. 

Professor Julius von Klaproth, of Bonn, 
is printing, at Paris, a series of Memoirs 
on the History and Antiquities of Asia. 


Proof sheets . of five of the articles have 
been received in London. They are, on 
tbc value of the Asiatic Historians— Floods 
and Deluges— The Typhon— The people 
of Asia classed according to languages — 
The life of Buddha, after Mongolian ac- 
counts — Wiirdegung der Asiatischen ges- 
chichtschrieber— Flutlien und iiberschwem- 
mungen — Vom Typlion — Die vdlker 
Asicns naeh den spracheu geordnet — Lu- 
ben des Budda nacli Mougolischcn nach- 
richten. 

Mons. > Langles has just published, in 
Paris, in his Collection portative de Voy- 
ages, traduits de rliflPrentes langucs Orien- 
tates et Eli rupee lines Voyage cliez les 
Mahrattes, par feu III. Tone, Colpnel 
d’un regiment d’infanterie Maliratte, tra- 
duit de P Anglais, et public avec les Notes 
sur l’histoire, le gouvernement, lesmteurs, 
et usages des Maiiraltcs. 

The following elegant work is likewise 
just completed 

Monuments auciens et modernes de 
lTIindoustan, decrits sous le double rap- 
port arclueologique etpittoresque; precedes 
d’uii Discours sur la religion, la legisla- 
tion et les irtceurs des llindous, d’unc 
notice glographique, ct cl'iinc notice his- 
torique de l’lnde, parL. Langles, Cheva- 
lier de l’ordre royal de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, et de St. Waladimir, l*un des 
conservateurs administrateurs de la Bi- 
bliotheque du Itoi, Professeur de Persan. 
Membre de lTnstitut royal de France, de 
la Societe Asiatiquc dc Calcutta, des Aca- 
demics dc St. Petcrsbourg, de Goettingue, 
de Munich, &c. &c: &c. Paris, 1821. 
deux volumes en fol. orn6s de 245 planches 
gravues en taille-doucc et de trois cartes do 
g6ographie. Prix 400 frs. papier fin, ct 
800 frs. grand papier velin, figures avec la 
lettre blanche. Londrcs, cliez MM. Treu- 
tell et Wiirtz. 


IRetiieto of 15OO&0. 


The Affectionate Pair , or the History 
of Sung-kin : a Tale , translated from 
the Chinese , by P. P. Thoms, Printer 
in the Service of the Hon. East-India 
Company t China. London, 1820. 

. This little work, wc believe, has 
never yet been published. It forms 
one of the Kin-koo-ke-kwan, or “ An- 
cient and Modern Wonderful Tales,” 
a Chinese work in ten small volumes. 
The translator, we understand, is a 


young man, who, in the midst of other 
avocations in China, devotes his leisure 
to the acquisition of its singular lan- 
guage; and this work is an evidence 
of his diligence and application. 

The History of Sung-kin is founded on 
an occurrence in low life, and though it 
does not embrace any important subject, 
yet, to those who wish to gain information 
concerning Chinese customs and manners, 
may be considered (in the translator’s es- 
timation) an interesting talc, asjt lays open 
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the religious notions of one of the most 
prevailing sects in China ; and shews that 
the Chinese are' not destitute of the finer 
feelings of benevolence) sympathy, and 
love. 

The light which the story diffuses 
upon the manners of the humble 
classes in China, among. whom the 
scene is laid, has chiefly induced us 
to lay before our readers a brief and 
familiar analysis of it. 

The “ History of Sung-kin ” is in- 
troduced by the followihg verses, which, 
wc presume, form the moral of the 
work : 

The unmarried should not too anxiously 
seek after matrimony : 

All-marriages being decreed by heaven ; 

it is therefore unnecessary to repine. 

Be composed, though the waves rage and 
toss themselves up to the sky : 

There is a middle course ; pursue it, 
and your bark will glide gently on. 

In Soo-chew-foo there dwelt a fa- 
mily named Tun, whose surname was 
Sung. The family had been of some 
consideration, and the representative 
of it lived upon the property bequeath- 
ed by his ancestors. The felicity of 
Sung-tun and his wife Lew-she was, 
however, disturbed by the want of 
children. They were each upwards 
of forty, and had neither son nor 
daughter. This was a source of many 
tears. Upon one occasion, whilst 
Sung-tun was wiping from his eyes the 
drops which the pathetic remarks of 
liis lady on this subject had engender- 
ed, he heard a person calling for 
Yuhfung. 

“ Now it must be noticed,” says our 
author, " that, contrary to ancient 
custom, both rich and poor have a 
double surname ; therefore, when the 
person inquired for Ytihfung, he was 
calling Sung-tun by his other surname.” 
He soon recognized the voice to be 
that of his intimate friend Lcw-shun- 
tscuen, who (luckily for us) had also a 
duplicate surname, which, was Ycw- 
tsae. 

Yew-tsae’s ancestors conveyed goods 
by water from one province to ano* 
ther. His property was invested- in 
the vessel, which was built wholly of 


Kcang-nan wood : so that Ycw-tsae 
was, in fact, a Chinese lighterman or 
skipper. 

The two friends were soon sealed 
over a cup of tea. Sung-tun asks 
Shun-tscuen why he was at leisure ? 
{quasi dicat , what do you want here ?) 
Lcw-ycw-tsac replied, he came to bor- 
row an article of Yuhfung, which he 
forthwith describes, thus : 

“ When worn on the back, it is not for 
carrying the imperial message; wlien worn 
before, it is not tor supporting die bosom : 
but is made of fine yellow cloth, and when 
ottered, is presented with clean hands. 

“ When going to return thanks, it con- 
tains the mysterious offerings; and in wor- 
shipping the gods, is presented with respect. 
By frequent visiting old temples, it is 
soiled by the fume of burning incense.** 

This it appears is termed the Tsze, 
or enigma of the story ; and we are 
not disposed to question the propriety 
of the term. 

As our readers may not be an fait 
at guessing, we will acquaint them that 
the visitor's object was to borrow a 
Poo-fuh and Poo-tae, or napkin and 
bag, to contain offerings to Puli or Fo. 
It now appears that the naval gentle- 
man was older than his friend by five 
good years, and that his wife (also 
called Lew-she, as wives usually are 
in China) was likewise without chil- 
dren. Now a salt-merchant of Fe- 
chow, being in the same predicament, 
had rebuilt the “ ladies temple ” of 
Chin-chow, near Soo-chew-foo, where 
many persons were c< praying inces- 
santly, and offering incense in great 
abundance ;” and Yew-tsae, being at 
leisure, thought he might as well try 
his luck there, and burn a few grains 
too ; but having neither Poo-fuh nor 
Poo-tae, he was somewhat posed. 
Sung-tun, as soon as he learned the 
project of his friend, resolved to ac- 
company him. Turning to him, he 
said, “ one pair of the Poo-fuh and- 
Poo-tae is folded up; wc have be- 
sides another pair, which will (>e 
enough for us both.” Lcw-yew-tsae , 
replied, “ As that is the case, very 
well.” 

Sung-tun having first obtained leave 
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of absence from his wife, took down customer.” Mr. Chin-sun, addressing 


from the temple of Fuh the two pairs 
of Poo-fuh and Poo-tae, prepared 
candles, incens^sticks, paper-horse, 
&c., and put on a handsome long 
white silk dress. Whilst the pious 
pair are on ship-board, proceeding to 
their destination, the author favours 
us with an ode from the ancients : 

“ When the moon dips, and the clouds 
are filled with frost, the birds twitter. 

“ While reclining, how pleasant to see 
from the bridge the fishermen’s fragrant 
fires.* 

“ On the cold hill, without the city 
Koo-soo, stands the lonely temple : 

tc Half the night o’er, the sound of its 
bell visits each stranger’s boat.” 

The travellers arrived so early at the 
temple, that the incense-burners and 
incessant prayer-folk bad not arrived ; 
but the priest obligingly lit a candle, 
and received their petitions for the 
god, and also a u small sum ” for 
himself. After the applicants had 
burnt their paper scion les regies , they 
separated: Yew-tsae went to his 
boat ; but Sung-tun thought, as it was 
still pretty early, he would walk to 
Low-mun, and thence take boat and 
return home. Ere lie could execute 
this resolution, he heard a groan, and 
drawing near to the spot whence it 
came, saw an old priest, so ill, that, 
in the author’s words, " if called to, 
he could not reply; and if interro- 
gated, he was unable to answer.” An 
attendant on the temple, stepping up, 
gives Sung-tun a circumstantial ac- 
count of the priest’s amiable character, 
his mode of life, breed, feed, and ge- 
neration, finally adjuring him to buy a 
coffin, in which to burn the priest, 
not, we presume, till he was dead. 
The benevolent Sung-tun inquired for 
a coffin-maker, and was told to walk 
to^the end of the lane, and he would 
come to the house of Chin-san. As 
the dialogue between these personages 
is characteristical, we shall insert it : 

Mr. Chin-san was at work in his shop, 
sawing timber. The attendant said to hi m, 
“ Mr. Chin-san, I have brought you a 

* The sticks of incense which are kept burning 
in the front part of every vessel. 


himself to Sung-tun, said, u Sir, if you* 
are desirous of looking at any coffins, T 
have here some of the first description, from 
Woo-yucn. ‘Within, also, are some that arc 
cased ; but if you wish to view any that 
are already made, walk in and choose for 
yourself.” Sung-tun replied, that he 
wished to look at some that were already 
finished. Mr. Chin-san, pointing to a 
lot, said, “ These are the very best ; and 
the price is three tales.” Sung-tun, how- 
ever, could not afford so much. The at- 
tendant observed, “ This gentleman is 
come to purchased coffin fertile old priest 
at the mat-shed ; and as it is an act of cha- 
rity, you must be a partaker of his bene- 
volent intentions by not requiring an ex- 
orbitant price.” Mr. Chin-san said, “ As 
it is an act of charity, I will not require 
much ; you shall therefore have it for one 
tale six mace,* which is the prime cost ; 
I will not take a mite less.” .Sung-tun 
acknowledged that the price was very fair ; 
and while reflecting, lie opened the corner 
of his handkerchief, and took out a piece 
of silver weighing about five or six mace. 
After burning incense that morning, he 
had not above one hundred cash left, so 
that both sums added together were not 
half enough to purchase the coffin. 

lie recollected at this moment that 
Yew-tsac’s boat was hard by, and he 
thought of leaving Mr. Chinsan and 
the attendant, to borrow the difference 
of his friend ; but the attendant, 
shrewdly suspecting lie was about to 
decamp, opened a regular battery of 
sarcasm and reproach, in the midst 
of which, word was brought that the 
old priest was dead. Whereupon 
Sung-tun took out all the silver lie 
had, videlicet one piece, which lie gave 
to Mr. Chin-san, with his “ handsome 
long white silk dress ” (value one tale 
and upwards), which he offered to Mr.C. 
either for sale or in pawn, who, though 
he begged Mr.S. “ not to distress him- 
self,” took both garment and money. 
In short, he divested himself of every 
thing of value, till the bystanders 
were shocked, and subscribed some 
money to assist him. 

Having discharged his pious office, 
he returned home, and his wife seeing 
him in such a ; plight, told him “ he 
had been fighting with somebody.” 
But Sung-tun relating his story, his 

* About rieven shillings. 
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wife commended him for what he had 
done, and they M both made them- 
selves merry.” 

After this they each dream dreams; 
mid at th£ expiration of exactly ten 
lunar months Lew-she bore a son. 

■ Qn account of her dream, in which 
she beheld the golden body of the 
god Loo-han, he was surnamcd Kin 
(gold), and his name was consequently 
Sung-kin. About the same time Lew- 
yew-tsae had a daughter, whose name 
wasEchucn; and every novel-reader 
is prepared to expect that the young 
folks are to be united together: a 
. measure which was u the very wish of 
Yew- tsae’s heart ;** but Sung-tun ob- 
jected, because forsooth his intimate 
friend was not of an ancient family, 
but a beggarly descendant of those who 
inhabited boats. Mark the punish- 
ment of this paltry pride ! Sung-tun 
died when his son was only six years 
of age; and his wife, a few years 
after, u fell ill, died, and was buried.* * 
This was an aukward affair for poor 
Master Sung (for we may drop, as the 
author has done, the golden epithet) 
but he was lucky enough to meet with 
a Che-keen or Keu-jin flight Mr. Fan,* 
who wanted a clerk ; and Sung, being 
“ well acquainted with the proper and 
running-hand forms of the character, 
and with simple and compound arith- 
metic,” just suited Mr. Fan, who 
forthwith hired him. 

The paltry pride of his family, how- 
ever, still stuck to Sung, who kept 
aloof from the servants lest he should 
be debased, <c like ” (though we do not 
perceive the force of the figure) “ par- 
ticles of dust with the rays of the sun.” 
A cabal was consequently formed 
against him ; and Mr. Fan was urged 
to require Sung to sign an agreement, 
“ that he may not be careless or 
remiss.*’ Now Sung, being aware (as 
the translator suggests) that, by an old 
law, passed in the dynasty Tang, a 
covenanted servant ivas ' precluded 

* It is as welt to mention, that we adopt the 
prtfix of Mr. and that of Master from the trans- 
lator, who assures 'us that the text has corres- 
ponding epithets of respect. 


from holding a situation in the State 
(a9 with 11 s a parson is incapacitated 
from sitting in the House* of Com- 
mons), demurred to this measure when 
proposed by Mr. Fan, who, though a 
very “ easy, pliable gentleman,” waxed 
wrath thereat, and commanding Master 
Sung (as Mr. Egan would say) to peel , 
set him on shore almost in his birth- 
day suit. 

Here was another aukward business ! 
Sung now had no resource but begging. 
In this profession his pride still dis- 
played itself; for, whereas “the street 
beggars fall down on their knees, and 
use servile expressions, without fear or 
shame ;” Sung, on the contrary, if he 
obtained alms, well; if not, he en- 
dured hunger like a hero. In the 
midst of his distress, he met his 
father*# old friend Lew-yew -tsae, 
otherwise Shuntscuen, whom he en- 
deavoured to cut ; but Lew stopping 
him, dextrdque data , said, “ Are you 
not Mfcsteiv Sung ?” Tears gushed 
from bite eyes at this recognition ; and 
after awhile Mr. Lew carried him on 
board his ship, and introduced him to 
Mrs. Lew, and the lovely Echuen, 
their daughter. 

Mr. Lew desired his wife to give Master 
Sung some rice to eat. She replied, “ There 
is some, but it is cold.** Upon which 
Echuen observed, “ there is hot tea in the 
kettle;** and taking a cup she filled it. 
Mrs. Lew next went to the cook’s birth, 
and took from the cupboard some pickles 
which she gave to Sung-kin, saying, 
“ Master Sung, we who live on board a 
trading vessel are not so comfortably si- 
tuated as those who inhabit houses, but if 
you can eat a little, though it is not so 
handsomely served up, it will be agree- 
able.” Sung-kin accepted it. Mr. Lew 
perceiving a little mist falling, called to 
his daughter to take the old hat from abaft 
the cabin, and to give it to Master Sung to 
wear ; but when Echuen took hold of the 
hat, she perceived that it was rent on one 
side, and hastily drawing a needle and 
thread from her head-dress, she sewed lip 
the rent, and threw the hat on the cover- 
ing of the vessel, calling td him, saying* 
“ Take* the hat and wear it.” Sung-kin 
put the old hat on his head, mixed the hot 
tea with the cold rice, and ate it, 

Mr. Lew took Sung into' his service, 
and instructed him in his duties, one 
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of which was “ to swab the deck.** 
What an office, for one possessed with 
“ aspiring thoughts and elegant de- 
sires !” Observing him afterwards sit- 
ting at the head of the vessel, he ex- 
claimed, angrily, “ Boy ! you eat my 
rice, and wear my clothes, and yet are 
lazy 1 Come, twist this cord ; work 
that rope ; put those articles in their 
places : why are you sitting idle ?” 
This incident furnishes a rich joke in 
the sequel. 

Til time, however, Hung made him- 
self very agreeable ; and ail the boat 
people praised his talents and comely 
appearance. Tire marriage project 
now recurred to Mr. Lew, but his wife 
being a little shrewish, he was at a 
loss how to manage the matter. Get- 
ting half drunk one evening, with his 
wife and daughter, he so contrived it, 
that Mrs. Lew actually proposed 
Master Sung as the most proper hus- 
band for the charming Ecliueu, and 
Mr. L. appeared merely to acquiesce 
in her suggestion, with his usual sa- 
gacious remark, “ as that is the case, 
very well.” 

Sung-kin having first (agreeably to 
Chinese etiquette) modestly declined 
the tempting offer, .at length complied 
with the wishes of the worthy pair; 
and Mr. Lew incontinently went to 
the astrologers to select a lucky day 
for the nuptials. We shall, as discreet 
writers ought to do, pass over the de- 
tail of the marriage rites; suffice it 
to say, that the bride and bridegroom 
■ were happy as ‘mutual love could make 
them, and their friends were feasted 
for three successive days. 

A daughter was the fruit of this 
union, who, when a year old, died of 
the small-pox. This was a sad stroke 
to Sung-kin : he lost spirits, appetite, 
and flesh, and “ his bones became vi- 
sible.” Mr. and Mrs. Lew hoped he 
would recover, and applied to a di- 
viner ; but whether or not the process 
was coram non judicc y the party being . 
no conjurer , the patient, to their sur- 
prise, grew worse ; and “ to look at him 
was as distressing as if a nail had cn- 
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tered one’s eye.” The old folks now 
repented of his marrying their daugh- 
ter, and began to scold each other; 
till finding nothing could be gained by 
this proceeding, they devised a plan 
to leave the poor wretch upon some 
deserted spot, and marry their daugh- 
ter to somebody else. 

Having approached a lonely moun- 
tain, Mr. Lew ran his vessel fast on 
the sand, and ordered Sung-kin, by 
the style and title of u consumptive 
devil,” to go on shore and cut some 
fire-wood. Sung obeyed ; but when 
he proceeded into the wood, he could 
not fell the trees ; he dropt his hook, 
and Ills utmost strength scarcely 
sufficed to drag a few withered 
brambles to the beach. The vessel 
was gone ! Nothing was discernible 
but the element hounded by the ho- 
rizon, and the sun was setting in the 
west. In an extasy of anguish, he 
cried aloud, and fell senseless on the 
ground. Pauper t't cxsul , this is the 
climax of distress ; and accordingly, 
dignus vindiec nodus , — an old priest ap- 
pears to Sung-kin on his recovering, 
and invites him to his mat-shed. 
Having there catechized him, he pre- 
sented him with the King-kang-pwan- 
go, or book of prayers, “ sealed with 
the heart of Full,” and assured him 
that if he repeated a section daily, lie 
would be relieved from afliiction, 
would enjoy long life, and possess un- 
limited wealth. 

We are now let into the mystery of 
the metempsychosis : it appears that 
Hung-kin is, in point of fact, a me- 
tamorphosis of the old priest at the 
ladies' temple at Chin-chow, of whose 
death and character honourable men- 
tion hath been made. c< In his former 
existence he lmd repeated this book of 
prayers, and now, when he glanced 
over, a section, he was able to rehearse 
it from memory, which was owing to 
his former existence not having ter- 
minated.” 

. m two parties sat down to pray ; 
but Sung-kin fell asleep. When he 
awoke, his grief left him, and his 
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frame became strong. lie was not 
however independent of the cravings of 
nature, to satisfy which he proceeded 
towards what seemed a house, with 
the intention of begging. It turned 
out tp . be an old temple, containing 
eight Large chests of valuable pro- 
perty, which the pious Sung resolved 
to appropriate to himself. There 
happened luckily to be a large ship at 
the beach, and the metartiorphosed 
priest got up a very ingenious lie, re- 
presenting himself to the people on 
board as Tseen-kin of Shen-se ; that 
accompanying his uncle Ho-quang on 
business, they were set upon by rob- 
bers, who murdered his uncle, and 
took him prisoner ; that a poisonous 
serpent having bit his keeper, lie' 
(Tseen, alias Sung) made his escape ; 
that eight chests of his property were 
just by, which if they would take on 
board with him, lie would reward them 
with one of the chests. It is need- 
less to say that they closed with the 
oiler; and Sung was soon conveyed 
to, Nan-king, where he hired a lodging 
for self and chests, which lie found 
to be filled with gold, pearls, and 
diamonds. 

Sung-kin's consequence now dilated 
apace : he built a stately mansion, with 
summer houses and gardens attached ; 
furnished it in the most elegant style ; 
arrayed himself in rich attire, and 
bought slaves to wait upon him. In 
the front of his house he opened a 
pawnbroker’s shop. This was some- 
what infra dignitatem , but it was pro- 
bably a stroke of policy. The whole 
city rang with his fame, and he w as 
called Squire Tseen. His personal 
appearance improved with his fortune: 
thus, as the author justly observes, 

“ When men’s affairs take a prosperous 
change, they are lively and sprightly ; 

“ And the moon, when she readies the 
autumnal solstice, shines with resplendent 
lustre.” 

We now return to the fair Echuen. 
When she beheld her father turn the 
head of the vessel, and set saU,4fehe 
exclaimed, “ Father, my husband is 


on shore ! ” — “ Who is your husband ?” 
scornfully asks her mamma; “that 
consumptive wretch !” and thereupon 
she up and told her the new method of 
divorce they had contrived, of which 
Edition had been kept in ignorance. 
The latter becomes frenzied ; she tries 
to turn the vessel, beats her breast, 
stamps, cries aloud, anil invokes hea- 
ven and earth to restore her dear Sung. 
In the midst of the hubbub, Mr. Lew 
enters the cabin, and coolly offers 
her “ a word of advice.” This coun- 
sel, however politic, is so manifestly 
contrary to justice and benevolence, 
that his virtuous daughter reproaches 
him with his inhumanity, and refuses 
to be comforted, although Mr. and 
Mrs. L. join in assuring her she shall 
have a rquch better husband than Sung. 
Echuen however attempted suicide ; 
and at length her parents were obliged 
to return and seek for the exile. Their 
search is unsuccessful; but the pa- 
thetic exclamations of Echuen at 
sight of the hook and bundles of wood, 
are very pretty reading. The old 
folks, observing the grief of their 
(laughter, whose song was still Sung! 
Sung ! were a little perplexed : they 
at length agreed to stick up an adver- 
tisement on the quays and public walls, 
and if, after the lapse of three months. 
Sung did not appear (since de non ap - 
parentibus ct non existentibus eadem 
est ratio), he was to be presumed dead, 
and Mr. Lew was to pay all expenses 
of his daughter’s “ prayers for the 
felicity of her husband.” Accordingly, 

Three months having elapsed without 
receiving the least intelligence, Echuen 
said, “ My husband is indeed dead ; he is 
no more !” She went into deep mourn- 
ing, and wore garments of hemp ; and 
her hair was combed loose about her 
shoulders. She set up his tablet, and pre- 
sented offerings to it. Nine priests were 
sent for to offer up prayers night and 
morning, for three successive days. She 
took her ear-rings and pin from her head- 
dress , and gave them to the priests, that 
they might continue to pray for the hap- 
piness of her deceased husband. 

The reader is perhaps not aware 
that the prayers (if such they can be 
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termed) of the Buddha priests are 
ejaculated in the highest note of Ho- 
garth’s scale, or at bull-roar pitch; so 
that when our author tells us that the 
Lew family “ endured the clamour of 
the priests for several days,” we must 
acknowledge it was no joke. 

At the end of six. months, there 
was a remission of Echuen ’s sorrow ; 
and Mr. Lew, thinking he could pre- 
vail upon his daughter to accept ano- 
ther husband, got drunk, and proposed 
her going out of mourning. The 
constancy of the amiable Echuen so 
exasperated him, that he began to be 
noisy ; whereupon Mrs. Lew “ took 
him by the shoulders, pushed him to- 
wards the cabin, and told him to go- 
to sleep.” A month afterwards Mrs. 
L. tried her luck; but Echuen only 
burst into tears, and “ being unable to 
eat her rice, retired to bed.” 

How just a tribute is here paid to 
the female character ! The beastly 
Petronius may exhibit his matron of 
Ephesus, and filthy Voltaire tell of his 
widow of Babylon ; but these are 
shocking caricatures : the Chinese au- 
thor has employed the pencil of na- 
ture, for we cannot doubt that every 
young handsome widow would act 
precisely as Echuen, and cherish in 
grief and solitude an eternal con- 
stancy towards a husband, either dead 
or who absconded in a consumption. 
The author here Obliges us with an 
ode of the moderns in praise of Echuen, 
which may be thus translate' 

Of all the girls for virtue famed, 

So constant, true and tight, Sir, 

The pretty boat-girl's chief, though she 

Could neither read nor write, Sir. 

As pure as gold, as firm as rock, 

She vow’d that she would die. Sir ; 

And ne’er a gentlewoman can 

Say black’s the white of her eye. Sir. 

When Sung-kin had resided about 
two years at Nan-king, he thought 
(kind soul !) of his wife. Leaving his 
steward in charge ot his house, and 
the three golden balls, he hired a 
vessel and proceeded in quest of Mr. 


and Mrs. Lew, whom he found at 
Eching. Ileconnoitring their vessel, 
he was “ much affected ” at observing 
his wife on hoard dressed in mourning. 
He landed and went to a tavern, and 
calling the landlord, one Mr. Wang, 
he said 

“ On the river there is a handsome 
boat-woman, in mourning : I question if 
the boat does not belong to Lew-shun- 
tseuen, of Kwan-shau, and that this wo- 
man is his daughter. I have been a wi- 
dower these three years, and am desirous 
that this woman should be my second wife.” 

In continuation, he desired Boniface 
Wang to invite Mr. Lew to an enter- 
tainment, and to make the proposal 
of marriage to the latter, with the offer 
of a thousand pieces of gold. Lew at 
first suspected some trick, and flatly 
refused to taste Wang’s mutton, or 
take wine with him, or take any thing, 
hut what lie could easily part withal, 
his leave. Mr. Wang’s eloquence, 
in the end, triumphed ; hut when he 
talked of Echuen, Lew shook his head, 
and told him his daughter would 
rather die than marry again. Wang 
returned to the Squire with a dejected 
countenance; but his tale inspired 
Sung-kin with joy. He desired Wang 
to carry his compliments to Mr. Lew, 
and beg the use of his vessel oil hire 
to carry goods up the river. Lew 
could manage his vessel better than 
his daughter, and consented. When 
Sung-kin came on hoard dressed in a 
handsome silk dress and fur cap, at- 
tended by footmen in green liveries, 
each carrying a censor of incense, Mr. 
Lew and his wife concluded they saw 
Squire Tscen of Shen-sc, as he had 
been called by Mr. Wang, and therefore 
gave themselves little more concern ; 
but Echucn’s glance was more pe- 
netrating. She was thinking upon her 
husband, and starting, said, “ lie re- 
sembled him in seven or eight-tenths.” 
Her suspicions were almost converted 
to certainty when Squire Tseen, turn- 
ing angrily to his servants, said, 
“ Boys ! you eat my rice, and wear 
my clothes, and yet are lazy ! Gome, 
twist this cord, work that rope, and 
4 D 2 
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put those articles in their pluccs ; 
why do you sit idle?” These being 
(we can hardly proceed for laughing) 
the identical expressions used by Mr. 
Lew to Master Sung ! An inquiry of 
the Squire after the old felt hat, left 
no room for doubt. She addresses 
her parents upon the matter ; they 
laugh, and Mrs. L. observes per- 
tinently, “ When we advised you to 
cease mourning, and inarry again, you 
wanted to drown yourself ; now you 
see this wealthy handsome gentleman, 
you want to claim him as your hus- 
band !” Echuen blushed, and was 
confounded. Air. Lew, however, tak- 
ing his wife apart, mentioned the 
mysterious behaviour of internuncio 
Wang, and the thousand pieces of 
gold, which, coupled with the Squire’s 
visit, gave them both reason to think 
he was sincere in his offer. Next day 
Mr. Skipper questions the Squire, who 
inquires whether Lew was desirous of 
the match. The latter reverts to the 
.obduracy of his daughter, which draws 
a pinching question from the Squire : 
“ How did your honoured son-in-law 
meet with his death ?” — Answer* “ He 
was unlucky and consumptive, and 
going ion shore to cut firewood, he 
did not return, and all the world be- 
lieves he threw himself into the river.” 
This lie was not so clever as Sung’s, 
but it is not amiss. The Squire now 
proceeds darkly to reveal the condition 
of his son-in-law ; upon which, Echuen, 
who was listening, hurst into tears, 
exclaiming, “ You cold-hearted crea- 
ture, I have mourned three years, en- 
dured a thousand miseries and ten 
thousand torments, and even now you 
speak not explicitly 1 Who arc you ?” 
Sung-kin exclaims, in a tone of ten- 
derness, M My wife !” The picture 
becomes now touching beyond de- 
scription. The two Wedded lovers 
embracing and embraced form the 
chief objects; and the pyramidal figure 
is completed by Mr. and Mrs. Lew 
•crouching for pardon, on one side ; 
and the footmen of Sung-kin, on the 
other, knocking their foreheads against 


the deck, in token of respect to their 
mistress. 

Satisfaction now extends to every liv- 
ing thing in the vessel, except the fowls, 
Which were slaughtered without mercy 
by Mrs. Lew for the banquet. Honest 
Wang, hearing of the affair, came on 
hoard, and was right jovially enter- 
tained. The old people, leaving their 
boat occupation, accompanied their 
son and daughter to Nan-king, where 
the whole family, we are told, were 
highly delighted at Sung-kin’s return, 
and were partakers of his felicity and 
wealth. 

Mr. Fan, the Che-heen, was ex- 
tremely mortified at the good fortune 
of Master Sung, upon his visiting his 
native city. He resigned his office, 
remained sulkily at home, and did 
not date to enter the city for upwards 
of a month. 

It is further said, that when Echuen 
saw Sung-kin daily enter the temple of 
Full, at an early hour, and repeat a prayer, 
she asked the reason. Sung-kin related 
to her -what the old priest had declared 
respecting the King-kang-kin (or hook of 
prayers). He also spoke for some time 
on the manner of his recovery, and of his 
life being prolonged. Echuen also be- 
lieved the doctrines of Full, and wished 
her husband to instruct her in tlic forms of 
worship. The husband and wife both 
daily repeated a prayer, till they became 
old without regret ; and when they had 
arrived to the great age of ninety and up- 
wards, they both died without experiencing 
disease. 

Such is the talc of “ The Affectionate 
Pair.” We have given our analysis 
a playful turn, though wcliavc seldom 
interpolated the story with new images; 
and such (begging the translator’s 
pardon) we think a better, mode of 
translating it than the grave style he 
has adopted, and more suitable to the 
design of the author. The common 
people of every country are fbnd of 
humour ; and it is by the avenue thus 
offered that writers have often been 
most successful in even instilling 
maxims of virtue and morality into 
the minds of the ignorant. Upon a 
similar principle we can account for, 
if we cannot justify, the .monstrous 
w mysteries ” of the fifteenth century. 
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CRIMINAL INFORMATION AGAINST THE EDITOR OF THE 
CALCUTTA JOURNAL. 


In bringing this subject before our 
readers, we think it right to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of making a 
few remarks on the general question, 
as well as the particular case ; for 
though we have admitted into our 
pages many communications relating 
to the state of the Indian press, we 
have hitherto, for reasons unnecessary 
to detail, abstained from entering per- 
sonally into the discussion. If we 
forbore much longer, we might pos- 
sibly be charged with a pusillanimous 
dereliction of professional duty. 

Wc avow ourselves advocates for 
freedom of discussion : what rational 
man is not ? Wc look upon it as the 
privilege of every thinking being, to be 
restrained or taken away only on the 
most solemn grounds of national po- 
licy. Science and philosophy, liberty 
and religion, depend upon its exis- 
tence, grow with its growth, and 
sicken on its interruption. 

“ Our constitution, in fact, as it at 
present exists, in a church reformed 
from the errors of superstition, and 
in a system of liberty equally remote 
from feudal anarchy and monarchical 
despotism, is almost entirely, under 
Providence, the fruit of a free press. 
It was this which awakened the minds 
of men from that apathy, in which ig- 
norance of their rights, and of the 
duties of their rulers, had left them. 
It was by these means that moral and 
religious knowledge, the foundation 
of all liberty, was refracted, multiplied, 
anti circulated ; and instead of exist- 
ing in masses, and in the single points 
of schools and universities, was ren- 
dered the common atmosphere in 
which we all live and breathe.” — Holt , 
on Libel, p. 52. 

Though such are our feelings, and 
w’c glory in avowing them, it is not 
without pain and alarm that we con- 
template the advance which in latter 


times has been made from freedom to 
licentiousness : from candid, tempe- 
rate and liberal remark, to the lan- 
guage of gross scurrility and vulgar 
abuse. It is not without poignant 
sensations that we have seen the po- 
lished weapons of literary and political 
hostility exchanged for the dagger of 
anonymous slander ; and have beheld 
the controversies of public life, warm 
into domestic broils and personal con- 
tention. Where is this to terminate ? 
and, while it lasts, who is sale ? Even 
in the horrors of civil warfare, not all 
the courtesies of society are lost. 
Though father is armed against son, 
and brother opposed to brother, yet 
the domestic altars are respected, and 
the reserves of female delicacy remain 
sacred from the public gaze. But here 
we have a worse than civil war ; more 
horrible in its circumstances, more 
extensive and more permanent in its 
consequences : malignity no longer 
hides its head ; personal enmity no 
longer spits its venom from a lurking- 
place ; and the daily press affords an 
easy means of gratification to the 
most diabolical of human passions. 

Wc loathe the Bulls, the Chro- 
nicles, the Liberals and Anti-Liberals 
of the day. We care not where the 
evil begins; we care not with whom 
it rests; we rare not for what objects, 
on what principles, or by what persons 
the system is carried on : we w- ill raise 
our humble voice against it, and trust 
ere long the united and irresistible in- 
dignation of an insulted public will 
sweep the miscreants out of existence. 

If the case of Mr. Buckingham ex- 
cites the same train of reflections in 
the minds of our readers, as it has 
done in our own, they will pardon us 
for the preceding observations, sug- 
gested not alone by this particular 
case, but by the general system of 
which it is an example. They will 
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participate in the regret with which 
we have witnessed the ramification of 
that system in our Eastern territories. 

Though both parties in the follow^- 
ing case come within the scope of our 
remarks, there are certain points in 
which Mr. Buckingham, and that po- 
litical party to which he belongs, more 
particularly deserve the reprobation 
of all honest and loyal men. Let it 
not be supposed that we are launching 
into the sea of politics, or about to 
make our Journal the vehicle for party 
disquisition; but we have already said, 
that on a question which has obviously 
stirred up in an unusual degree the 
feelings of the European Residents in 
India, and even excited no trifling in- 
terest at home, it would appear weak, 
if not criminal, to withhold the ex- 
pression of our sentiments : we there- 
fore proceed. 

It has only of late years been at- 
tempted, even by the most audacious, 
to intimidate and browbeat the Judges 
and Juries of our country. But within 
a very recent period, we have seen 
our highest and most august tribunal 
outraged with insult, and libelled with 
impunity. We have seen the Judges 
and Magistrates of the land pointed at 
as objects for public odium; as fit 
subjects for popular violence ! We 
have seen our Jurymen designated by 
n am e, an d ad vert ised in our newspapers, 
in anticipation of that verdict which a 
guilty conscience knows must be pro- 
nounced ! 

All the resources of a public and 
powerful press have been adopted to 
run down the men by whom truth is 
to be ascertained, and justice must be 
administered. 

If we, in England, have sustained 
without material injury this attack on 
our best and dearest privileges, if the 
stream of justice still flows pure, not- 
withstanding all attempts to pollute 
its fountain, we owe it to causes pe- 
culiar to ourselves, and to that Con- 
stitution of which we justly * boast : 
but certain we are that in Europe, or 
in the world, there exists not another 
Government that would not be en- 


dangered by such a state of things, 
and least of all that Government under 
which our Oriental affairs are admi- 
nistered. “ It may and must be true,” 
says Erskine, in the defence of Stock- 
dale, “ that Mr. Hastings has repeated- 
ly offended against the rights and pri- 
vileges of Asiatic Government, if he 
was the faithful viceroy of an empire, 
wrested in blood from the people to 
whom God and nature had given it. 
lie may and must have preserved that 
unjust dominion over timorous and 
abject nations, by a terrifying, over- 
bearing, insulting superiority, if he 
was the faithful administrator of your 
government; which having no root in 
consent or affection, no foundation in 
similarity of interests, nor support 
from any one principle which cements 
men together in society, could only 
be upheld by alternate stratagem and 
force. The unhappy people of India, 
feeble and effeminate as they are from 
the softness of their climate, and sub- 
dued and broken as they have been 
by the knavery and strength of civi- 
lization, still occasionally start up in 
all the vigour and intelligence of in- 
sulted nature. To be governed at all, 
they must be governed by a rod of 
iron ; and our Empire in the East 
would long since have been lost to 
Great Britain, if civil skill and mi- 
litary prow r ess had not united their 
efforts to support an authority, which 
heaven never gave, by means which it 
never can sanction.” 

If the above passage had any foun- 
dation in truth, and though the feel- 
ings of the Advocate are more ap- 
parent than the cool judgment of 
the Statesman, yet, allowing for the 
colouring of eloquence, we believe it 
to contain much that is correct. What 
shall we think of those who would 
throw contempt on the public officers, 
and assault the infant institutions of 
the Asiatic territory ? 

“ As the magistrate,” says the 
learned author, whose work on libel 
w'e have* already quoted, w is the ser- 
vant of the law, and the officer of its 
administration and execution, it pc- 
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culiarly becomes the law to support 
itself in the safety ami due honour of 
the persons of its ministers. Every 
system of law, therefore, has always 
regarded slander anti libel against ma- 
gistrates, as more immediately directed 
against its own authority.’* — Hull , on 
Libel , p. 169. 

Such however is the character of 
that offence for which Mr. Bucking- 
ham has fallen under the cognizance of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

Availing himself of the ncwly-ac- 
quired liberty of the press, he appears 
to have published in his journal a se- 
ries of libels on the public function- 
aries and the Juries of Calcutta ; and 
for these libels the Advocate-General, 
in the discharge of his official duty, 
applied to the Supreme Court for leave 
to file a criminal information against 
him. The application was resisted on 
the grounds that the Court had no ju- 
risdiction to authorise such a proceed- 
ing; that the passages complained of 
were not libellous; and lastly, that the 
parties aggrieved by the alleged libels 
did not negative the charges against 
them by affidavit. 

Those who may want patience or 
inclination to wade through the report 
we have extracted, at full length, 
from Mr. Buckingham’s own pages, 
the Calcutta Journal, will thank us for 
informing them briefly by what ar- 
guments this application was success- 
fully supported. 

With respect to the jurisdiction of 
the Court, it was contended that the 
Act of the Kith Geo*. Ill, c. 13, em- 
powered the King to erect a Court at 
Calcutta, to exercise all civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, &c., and to do 
all things necessary for the adminis- 
tration of justice; that by the charter 
granted to the Company, in pursuance 
of.' this Act, it was provided that the 
Justices of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta should have such powers as 
the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench, one of which powers, by the 
Common Law of England, and re- 
cognized by the 35th of William and 


Mary, c. 18, was that of exhibiting 
criminal informations. 

We may he permitted on this point 
to observe, that the argument to the 
jurisdiction appears to have been most 
unnecessarily, wc might say ostenta- 
tiously, extended by the defendant’s 
counsel, and treated by the Court 
with far more consideration than it 
merited. Most unquestionably the 
right of filing informations by its offi- 
cers, is by Common Law inherent in 
the Court of King’s-Bench, and con- 
sequently in every Court invested with 
similar powers. 

It is observed by Lord Mansfield, 

that informations neither derived 
their being nor their form of proceed- 
ing from the Star Chamber, but from 
the Common Law of the land, and 
the usage and practice of the King’s- 
Beneh where they were exhibited.” — 
Vide ini/ccs’s Case, Purr. 2,527. 

But to return to our Report. It 
was contended further, that the charges 
made by Mr. Buckingham were of too 
general and sweeping a character to 
admit of being rebutted by affidavit. 

On the remaining objection, it was 
decided, by a majority of the Court, 
that the offensive passages were of a 
nature to call for its intervention in 
the summary manner desired. 

It is certainly a curious feature in 
this case, that the Bench should have 
been divided in opinion, not only on 
the law, but the merits. For our- 
selves we must say, that in both re- 
spects we are quite unable to find a 
pretext for hesitation, unless it is that 
offences of a similar description, but 
of a yet more atrocious character, have 
with ourselves passed sub silcntio . 

If such a feeling swayed the mind of 
the dissentient Judge, we agree with 
one of the learned Counsel, that in 
England and in India libels ought to 
be graduated on a different scale. 

Most heartily do we wish it were 
otherwise, and that it were as difficult 
within the shores of Britain, as of 
India, for traitors and blasphemers to 
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vend their accursed wares with profit 
and impunity. * 

We cannot close our remarks, te- 
dious though we fear they are, with- 
out observing on the garbled state of 
that report with which Mr. Bucking- 
ham has filled his pages. It is indeed 
pretty obvious that his Counsel have 
revised their speeches. For their own 
sakes, as we have hinted, they would 
have acted more wisely to have 
abridged them to one-fourth part of 
their present length. They are over- 
loaded with a dull, prolix display of 
argument, not less useless than pe- 
dantic. But we suspect Mr .Bucking- 
ham of another motive : men of his 
description are wonderfully apprehen- 
sive of an impartial, unbiassed Jury ; 
wonderfully sensitive to public opinion,, 
when about to be given in the form of 
a verdict; wonderfully alive to the 
importance in their own cases of ex- 
citing favourable prepossessions, or 
starting technical difficulties, previous 
to an adjudication of their own cause. 
Our Radical gentry at home entertain 
these feelings, and resort to these ex- 
pedients for themselves, exactly in the 
same ratio that they charge them upon 
others; and are equally active in their 
endeavours to prejudice Juries in their 
own favour, as to expose them to 
popular resentment, should they fail 
to visit with severity the offences of 
their opponents. — But wc believe Mr. 
Buckingham denies that he is quite a 
Radical. . 

SUPREME COURT. 

Calcutta , Saturday , November 3, 1821. 

United Secretaries and Others versus 
Buckingham. 

In reference to this case, a question was 
put by the Advocate General, who is. coun- 
sel for the prosecution, whether or not 
there was a positive Rule of the Court to 
compel prosecutors, in cases of misde- 
meanor, to enter into recognizances to 
prosecute. He contended, mat although 
die Court had, in some cases, ordered pro- 
secutors to enter into such reedfcftizances, 
yet the Rixle was not general.' Mr. Fer- 
gusson stated his full recollection of the 
Rule having been established by the Court, 
that in all private prosecutions recogni- 
zances were to be entered into. Tins was 


generally assented to by the Honourable 
Chief Justice, who recollected, that some 
years ago, the Court established it as a 
ltule, that something of the nature of re- 
cognizances was to be entered into by 
prosecutors, to prevent prosecutions being 
kept hanging over people’s heads, aiul 
afterwards abandoned. And the Learned 
Judge supposed the requiring of recogni- 
zances to prosecute might have arisen from 
Judges thinking it unjust to put one party 
under restraint, by binding him to stand 
ltis trial, while the prosecutor, after hang- 
ing it over his head for a time, was at 
liberty, if he chose, to abandon the prose- 
cution. But Mr. .Fergusson having esta- 
blished his right to compel the prosecutors 
to enter into recognizances, said that in 
the present instance he should recommend 
to his client not to insist upon it. Seve ral 
orders were immediately afterwards moved 
for in other prosecutions, and granted ac- 
cordingly; so that it is now the established 
practice of the Court, that in all cases of 
misdemeanor, prosecutors are bound to 
enter into recognizances to prosecute. 

Th ursday , Novem ber 8. 

Mr. Spankie, the Advocate General, 
moved for a Rule to shew cause why a 
Criminal Information should not be filed 
against Mr. Buckingham, for the publica- 
tion of several articles and letters in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 
O’th of November instant, as tending to 
pervert the ends of justice ; to remove the 
cause of the libel now under prosecution 
by the Secretaries of Government from its 
proper forum, the Supreme Court, and 
make it matter of appeal to the public ; 
and as an attempt to warp or influence 
unfairly the minds of those who might 
compose the Jury, before whom the al- 
leged libel will be tried. Our reporter 
was not in Court at the commencement of 
this motion for the Rule ; but the recol- 
lections of those who were present enable 
him to present the following brief rcpot$ 
of what passed : — 

The libellous or objectionable parts 
enumerated by tlip Advocate General, as 
the ground of this new prosecution on 
the part of the Government, in addition 
to that of the Secretaries, were the fol- 
lowing : — 

In the paper of Thursday, Nov, 1, the 
Editorial Re?narks in page 1. In the 
same paper, page 4, the letter signed Sant 
Sobersides , and the letter sighea j^^ttwo/*. 
In the same paper, page 12, tfee" letter 
signed Parenthesis , and the Editorial note 
on it. “■ . ■ 

In the paper of Friday, November % 
page 35, the letter signed Brevissimus. 

In the paper of Saturday, November 3, 
page 38, the letter signed A Public Func- 
tionary Non-Prosequens. 

In. the paper of Tuesday, November (5, 
the lettor signed Spectator , with the quo- 
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tation from Mr. Windham's speech on the 
abuse of patronage in England. In the 
same paper, page 61, the letter signed 
Richard Fubbs, on Gang-green or Morti- 
fication, addressed “ Dear Diabolo.” 

We could not learn whether the Sport- 
ing Intelligence of Tim Pedigree was in- 
cluded in the list ; or whether it is intend- 
ed to wait for his second letter on the 
Matches, said to be made up for further 
contests, the particulars of which are not 
yet ascertained. 

The foregoing, with this last exception, 
were represented by the Advocate Gene- 
ral as intending to pervert the natural 
channels of justice, Ac. Ac. Ac., but the 
following is the report collected from those 
who were in Court at the time, as well as 
can be gathered, of his comment on the 
two last letters named, of Sjwclator and 
Richard Fubbs : — 

In commenting on the letter of Specta- 
tor , in the Journal of the 6th November, 
the learned Advocate remarked this pas- 
sage : — “ They fasten on a proposition 
that has been true since the days of 
Adam," Ac. Ac. The obvious meaning 
of which was, he said, that those who 
could not obtain redress by application to 
the Secretaries, should apply to the Edi- 
tor of the Calcutta Journal. He main- 
tained that this was a libel on the Govern- 
ment, and was calculated to make an 
erroneous impression on the public mind. 
No Government was so easy of access, 
and he had known innumerable instances 
of persons making applications meeting 
with the readiest attention. The meaning 
of the letter was, that unless you have the 
ear of the Secretaries, application is in 
vain. Such insinuations must have a 
great effect on the public mind at the pre- 
sent time ; because a prosecution for a 
libel being a great novelty here, every 
thing written on the subject was devoured 
with avidity. 'The writer of the letter pro- 
ceeded, lie remarked, thus : “ these strains 
(of Mr. Windham) are of a higher mood ; 
these imputations arc more grave, direct, 
and specific, than any to be found in Sam 
Sobersides ; yet all England could not 
produce one man to prosecute the jour- 
nalists who printed Mr. Windham's 
speech, much less twelve Grand Jurors to 
convict them for a libel." This was evi- 
dently r he thought, a reflection on the 
Graiu^Jury, conveying the meaning, that 
in all Ehgland persons could not have 
been; Jpnndto act as they had done. But 
wbetberit was an allusion to them, or was 
itself a good argument or not, was nothing 
to the purpose. Such arguments might 
be addressed to the Jury, but it was not 
proper that they should be brought for- 
ward extra-judiaally to prejudice the pub- 
lic mind. 

In . the same paper of the 6th (he con- 
tinued) there was a letter headed “ Thick 

Asiatic Juitrn . — No. 


—No Nearer.” He did not exactly 
understand the meaning of those words, 
unless they meant that it was best to keep 
still on the weathergago of the law, how- 
ever near one might approach it. It 
began by saying a “ Club of persons are 
suffering severely under a Gang-green." 
Nov if their Lordships were fond of pun- 
ning, lie would tell them what lie had 
learned from his friend, Mr. Compton, 
who understood these matters as well as 
any one who ever studied that art. The 
Gang-green, it seems, signiiied persons 
dressed in green ; it might apply to the 
Secretaries, or it might apply to Dr. 
M‘Whirter, whom he had seen dressed in 
green, or to any other persons dressed in 
this manner. But it also signifies that 
they wore in a state of gangrene or morti- 
fication , on account, no doubt, of the tri- 
umph of the liberty of the press. But 
the letter proceeded, this Green-green 
“ have united . ” Now their Lordships knew 
that a short time before the prosecutors 
had been called the “ United Secretaries " 
The letter went on, “ It is reported the 
Grand Jury have found a true bill against 
him under Ten Counts referring no 
doubt, to the bill found by the Calcutta 
Grand Jury. The writer says, “ I have 
been told, nay, I verily believe, that there 
are amongst these Ever- Greens some gen- 
tlemen of great worth and talents, and I 
am sorry for it ; that is, I am sorry that 
any such gentlemen should be found in 
any such Association." For such lan- 
guage, the Learned Counsel contended, 
that the publisher should be prosecuted 
for contempt of Court. “ This finding of 
the bill, it is said, is a serious affair, and 
it may be worth the pains to endeavour 
to ascertain, whether any are so situated 
as to have laboured under an insensible 
bias in favour of any one or more of the 
Club.” The Learned Advocate continued 
in this manner to the end of the letter ; 
concluding that no one could help think- 
ing that some individuals of the Grand 
Jury ware intended by these allusions, and 
if there were any gentleman in the Secre- 
tary's Office to whom they applied, who 
would not think that these were aimed at? 
But the persons meant were not desig- 
nated, and the attempt to libel was so 
strenuous, that in wishing to attack one, 
it was levelled at all. To go on in this 
manner, from day to day, was an attempt, 
he said, to defeat the cause of public jus- 
tice. Morning after morning, people's 
feelings were lacerated, and it appeared 
they must suffer in this manner till.. next 
sessions, unless Iheir Lordships put a stop 
toil, A person who took upon himself 
the odium of a prosecution to correct this 
evil, did a meritorious public service, as 
he sustained ‘those assaults on his owil cha- 
racter to save the reputation of others less 
able to bear or to repel them. They were 
Vo u XIII. 4 E 
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like the plagues of Egypt, they accom- 
panied people in their chambers and in 
the field, whether they were at home or 
abroad. It was a proper case for a Cri- 
minal Information ; he could not take it 
before the Grand Jury, because jurors of 
every description were liable to be at- 
tacked. * He did not remember any case 
wherb a person indicted for a libel went 
on in this manner from day to day, argu- 
ing his own cause, prejudicing the public 
mind as to matter sub judice , and remov- 
ing the consideration of it from the pro- 
per forum to the tribunal of public opinion. 
He, therefore, moved for a Criminal In- 
formation against Mr. Buckingham, for 
obstructing the course of public justice, 
and he did so, not so much on account 
of any individuals, as on behalf the pub- 
lic. 

Sir F. Macnaghlm said, he had before 
expressed his doubts as to the right of the 
Court to grant Criminal Informations, 
and these doubts were now increased. He 
thought there should always be some way 
of proceeding in such cases as these, ori- 
ginating after the Grand Jury might be 
discharged, and it therefore appeared to 
him a very wrong practice to discharge 
the Grand Jury while the Criminal Court 
was sitting. Although the Grand Jury 
were not discharged, it would not be ne- 
cessary for them to attend daily in the 
Court; but they might be called when 
wanted. He did not mean to make any 
declaration of his sentiments on this case, 
or to foreclose himself in any manner as 
to the judgment he should afterwards pro- 
nouuce ; but he thought, that while a per- 
son was under one prosecution, no one 
would wish, unless it were absolutely ne 
cessary, to subject him to another. 

The Advocate General did not think he 
could have applied to the Grand Jury, 
if it had been still sitting ; and cited the 
case of the King v. Jolly, where an affi- 
davit bad been presented, that Jolly, while 
the case was depending, was attempting 
in the mean time to prejudice the minds 
of the Jury, and a Criminal Information 
was granted. 

Sir F. Macnaghten did not argue as to 
whether or not the Court of King’s Bench 
would, in such a case as this, grant a 
Criminal Information; he merely ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the jurisdiction of 
this Court, and whether they could grant 
a Criminal Information. He had already 
declared that he did *not pronounce any 
opinion on ^the c&e, and be wished so to 
be Understood. 

The Hon, Chief /iwrice^jnade some re- 
marks, the tenor of 'which we could not 
collect. > * 

A rule wasmade to sMw cause within 
eijjht days, why a Criitlinhl^ Information 
should not be granted against J. 8. Buck- 
ingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Friday i Sept, 16» 

When the Judges had taken their seats 
on the Bench, 

Mr. Fergus son, who was the leading 
Counsel for the Defendant, rose on the 
part of his client* to shew cause against 
the rule. In moving for that rule, the 
Advocate General, he observed, had en- 
tered very largely, and more than was 
usually done, into the reasons which gave 
rise to his motion, in which he should 
endeavour to follow him. That learned 
Gentleman had told their Lordships that 
it was three years since the boon of the 
liberty of the press hod been bestowed on 
India. He would tell them, however, 
that it was three years since the restric- 
tions formerly illegally imposed on that 
liberty liad been removed by a statesman, 
and a friend of India, characterized by the 
liberality and magnanimity of his senti- 
ments, who had thus conferred an inesti- 
mable Messing on this country, which 
w ould cause him to be remembered with 
gratitude by future generations; for if 
tli ere was any one blessing likely to be 
more productive than another of great 
and lasting benefit to India, it was cer- 
tainly that liberty of discussion, through 
the exercise of which every suggestion for 
its improvement, and the advancement of 
its interests, might be brought . into the 
field of fair and open argument ; and if 
proved to be advantageous, adopted for the 
general good. He was ready to admit, 
that the liberty of the press was subject to 
some evils, although he regarded it as the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred 
on society ; but he knew of no boon that 
could be granted, which was capable of 
producing so many beneficial effects as 
this, by its bringing into discussion, and 
to the notice of the Government, an infi- 
nite number of subjects connected with 
the interests of this immense empire over 
which its sway extended, and with the 
amelioration of the condition of our Indian 
subjects. 

The Advocate General had gone so 
much into detail in his examination of 
the various publications on which the pre- 
sent motion w’as founded, that it would 
be a task of some length to follow him 
throughout the whole ; but he would en- 
deavour to notice at least the leading 
points on which his learned friend had so 
severely animadverted in his former ad- 
dress to the Court for this Rule. Among 
other things, the Advocate General, bad 
told their Lordships, that it was impossible 
to go about the common business of life, 
without being assailed . with libels ; he 
had represented us as in a whispering gal- 
lery, where every word is noted and made 
public. In saying this, his learned Friend 
must have alluded only to the chit-chat 
and gossiping tattle indulged in by the 
inhabitants of Calcutta about the affairs 
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of^ the day, when taking their evening 
drives on the course or elsewhere; such 
expressions could not allude to any thing 
connected with his client; for whatever 
may be the freedom with which public 
matters have been discussed, he was 
ready to assert, that no press on earth 
was more pure from private scandal and an 
exposure of the secrets of domestic life, than 
the Calcutta Journal : he knew of nothing 
indeed, that could bear out or justify 
any man in speaking of that paper as the 
common vehicle of slander. The astound- 
ing question, M Have you seen the paper 
to-day ?” said by the Learned Advocate 
to In* so trru 1 lesome and offensive, might 
generally lie resolved into this : « Have 
vn >i di» goring which the Bull has 
this morning given the Journal, or the 
baiting that the Editor of the Journal 
has given the Bull?” For it had been 
a contest between two Editors, in which 
they had bestowed on eacli other language 
sufficiently sevt re and vituperative ; but 
the public had been mere spectators of the 
contest, and the attacks were not upon 
them. His client, instead of being a stirrer 
up of strife, and a disturber of the peace 
and quiet of society, had, indeed, generally 
been attacked, first; yet he must confess 
that he never declined, nor did lie ever 
shew himself unequal to the contest. But 
liis Learned Friend, the Advocate General, 
knew nothing of all this, for lie saw no 
paper but the India Gazette, the reading 
of which, from beginning to end, was all 
the knowledge he bad of tlie news of the 
day. The public, however, need not be 
annoyed by going through all the contro- 
versies of the Editors, or consider them 
as a public grievance ; for as this formed 
but a small portion of Iheir papers, com- 
pared with the whole, those who disliked 
it might save themselves the trouble of 
tli** perusal. But as to attacks on private 
character, with which his client bad been 
so unjustly charged, there was no libel, no 
scandal, no vituperation, that had not been 
poured out by others on liis client, who was 
himself the chief, nay almost the only suf- 
ferer from that abuse of the press, of 
which lie had been so groundlessly ac« 
fused. * 

Tlie discussion which had given rise 
to this action, had arisen in ' consequence 
of a question started, and long and warm- 
ly disputed, by very unlearned persons, he 
thought, ;;•* to the power of the Governor 
Geptsral tb transmit without trial, British 
subjects licensed to reside in India. Giv- 
ing his opinion as a lawyer, he must say 
that he thought there was no doubt of the 
existence of the power to transmit persons 
licensed to reside ; and persons residing 
in India without a license were in a legal 
sense committing a misdemeanor every 
day, which the law, however, overlooked. 
But the power of transmission, although 
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it diil exist, was a matter of high trust 
and responsibility, which should not be ex- 
ercised, blit on occasions that imperatively 
called for it. lie did not see that any such 
occasion bad yet arisen, and be hoped that 
no such occasion would ever occur, nor 
did lie believe that it would be ever exer- 
cised, as long as the Government of In- 
dia was in the bands of its present rulers. 
Such a power bad been vested in the 
Government, because a monopoly of the 
trade of the country having been given to 
the East India Company, all others were 
considered as interlopers, who should be 
removed from the country if tlieir conduct 
was obnoxious to the servants of the Com- 
pany. But this power of transmission, 
like the power of the servants of the Crown 
during the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and every other discretionary 
power, could not be exercised without 
high responsibility, and was not to be used 
on slight occasions. In both these trusts, 
the ends of justice -were to be satisfied, 
and not defeated; and no lawyer would 
deny but that wrongs, occasioned by the 
undue exercise of this or any other purely 
discretionary power, would be heard and 
redressed. He repeated, however, his 
conviction, that for ollenccs through the 
press, such a power would never be exer- 
cised, as long as the present ruler of In- 
dia was at the head of its Government. 
On this question of transmission, as it 
was called, tlie discussion arose ; and his 
client was of opinion, in which lie (the 
Learned Counsel) fully agreed. ^vith him, 
that a trial by a jury of his countrymen 
was better than any man’s discretion, how- 
ever high and exalted, and however illus- 
trious his character might be. When his 
client knew that, he was to be trick! by a 
jury, he rejoiced that he and all others 
who entertained the same opinion with 
himself liad gained so proud a triumph 
over tlie advocates of summary transmis- 
sion ; and (bat, after all that had been 
said, a jury was resorted to at last, as the 
only legal and proper tribunal for trying 
offences through the press. He, therefore, 
expressed his content and satisfaction that, 
instead of any other tribunal, his case ivas 
to be tried by a jury of his countrymen. 
He liad argued thus with his opponents : 

“ You, John Bull, and your followers, 
think you are supporting Government, 
and maintaining opinions countenanced 
by die authorities here. You say that 
the discretion of tlie Governor General 
is the only fit and proper tribunal for die 1 
consideration of libels ; but I tell you 
that a common Jury of our countrymen 
is much better ; and what is the result ? 
Why, the very Government that you think 
you are supporting, are of my way of 
thinking ; for they send me, not to the 
discretion of die Governor General, but 
to (he very Jury which you despise.*'* It 
4E2 
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was thus that hit client made, what to 
other men would have appeared an evil, 
a matter Of triumph and victory, having 
all his mind bent upon the question of 
dispute, and forgetting his own peculiar 
situation as being made perilous by the 
illustration of his argument. In short, 
the Whole was a warfare of words, in which 
victory was sought for, and as far as ar- 
gument could be illustrated by' fact, the 
party contending for the superiority of the 
Jury had no doubt obtained it. 

He knew that his Learned Friend, the 
Advocate General, in advising this pro- 
secution, was actuated by that spirit of 
honour and integrity, which distinguished 
him in his private as well as professional 
conduct ; but in pronouncing the pas- 
sages that he had selected to be libellous, 
it was merely a lawyer's opinion, and he 
as well as any other man was liable to 
error. The prosecution was said to be on 
the part of the Government and of the 
public, and not of the individuals who 
had preferred the former bill of indictment ; 
but there could be no such distinction, 
as the offence was stated to have been 
committed against them ; and the great 
error was, that no affidavit had been put 
in, negativing the charges said to have 
been made against them. If an affidavit 
• was put in to prove that they had been 
charged unjustly, then he might be suc- 
cessful in obtaining his criminal informa- 
tion t but this had not been done. A 
fact which was palpable and tangible had 
been asserted, that a number of persons 
had united together to write down the 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal, and hav- 
ing failed in the attempt, they had then 
united in instituting this prosecution. 
This was a fact capable of a distinct disa- 
vowal, and which they were bound to 
negative, before they could come into 
Court, and ascribe improper motives to 
his client. ^ 

Sir Francis Macnaghten here made ax r 
observation from the Bench, which we 
could not accurately collect:— Mr. Fer- 
gusson, however, thanked the Learned 
judge for reminding him of a point, which 
he might have otherwise passed over. He 
had intended to resolve the consideration 
of the question before the Court into** 
three points ; the alleged attempt to in- 
fluence the petty Jury ; the assumed as- 
persions on the Grand Jury ; and the sup* 
posed imputations on the motives of the 
original prosecutors of die indictment $ but 
befotetie entered more at targe*, into these, 
he said he would bestow a few observa- 
tions on the objection which ato&e in his 
mind as to the jurisdiction of the Court, 
dr its power to grant criminal informations 
agdiiist individuals in cases of libel. 

fgusson, in pursuing this topic, 
quoted largely from variouq Statutes, a* 
wbij A s' the charter of the Company, ac- 


companying his quotations with argument 
and comment as he went along ; but in 
this it was impossible to follow him with 
that minute accuracy, which dry matters 
of law and perpetual reference to section 
and clause requires. We shall endeavour, 
however, to give the leading points to 
which he referred. In opening this ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Court, he 
asked their Lordships if they really pos- 
sessed the power of granting criminal in- 
formations ? This was called the King's 
Court, but it was not the first tliat had 
been established in India, although no 
other regular King's Court had been es- 
tablished with all the powers that this 
possesses. There had been a King's Court 
in India since the days of George I. The 
Mayor’s Court of .Calcutta was as much 
a King’s Court as that sitting at the Old 
Bailey. This would account for the word 
“ information” inserted in the Act of Par- 
liament, lie thought inadvertently in con- 
junction -with the word “indictment.” 
But thislWord “ information,” if not used 
inadvertantly, must have another meaning, 
and could not refer to criminal informa- 
tions. For the power of granting them 
was not conferred upon their Lordsliips 
by the A*t of Parliament (13th Geo. III.), 
nor was- it granted by the letters patent, 
issued kh pursuance of that Act for the 
erection of the Court. Their Lordships 
were endued with some, but not with all 
the powers of the Court of King's Bench ; 
they were to be guided by the practice of 
tliat Court where they had no positive 
rules to guide them. 

Sir F. Macnaghten observed, that their 
proceedings were not guided by the Court 
of King’s Bench, except as a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer. 

Mr. Fergusson acquiesced in the just- 
ness of this observation, as to criminal 
matters ; but he meant in respect to civil 
matters. The Act of Parliament (13th 
Geo. III.), which authorized the erection 
of a Court at Calcutta, did' not actually 
constitute this Court, but empowered the 
King to constitute it. 

Hie Hon . Chief Justice, observed, that 
although the Act did not constitute the 
Court, yet it directed that the Court when 
constituted should possess such powers 
as there specified. 

Mr. Fergusson did not imagine that the 
Act of Parliament conferred on the Court 
which it empowered the King to .erect, 
any powers but such as should actually 
be granted to it by the letters patent;' > . And 
although the charter said that this Court 
should have, ell civil, criminal, Admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, this did not 
mean, that it should have more power 
than is actually and specially^ granted to 
it by the charter; and their Lordship* 
had not' all the jurisdiction of these Courts, 
as no Act -of Parliament had bestowed 
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i t upon them. In speaking of the Mayor’s By this clause, their Lordship* were em- 
Court, die word “ information " in this powered “to summon Juries, to inquire 
sense did not occur ; they were to try by die oadis of good and sufficient men, of 
cases by “information,” but it was such all treasons,” be . ; to summon the British 
an information as occurs in a popular ac- subjects resident in Calcutta, “ as a Grand 
tion, before a Court of Oyer and Terminer. Jury or Inquest;” but, unlike the Court 
The charter gives a direct power to die of King’s Bench, they had no power to 
Court to try such cases as should come summon Juries, except as a Court ofOyer 
before it, by all such ways and means as and Terminer ; they had no commission 
were in use ; and the word information, of Nisi Pritts , nor as a Court of Assize, 
which did not occur till the establishment The Hon. Chief Justice observer], that 
of the Supreme Court, must have meant the 1 4th clause of the statute (l 3tli Geo. 
some of these ways and means used in III.), and the 13tli of the charter, were 
the Mayor’s Court. The 33th clause of general clauses, granting the Court all 
the charter, after declaring, that from and civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
after the proclaiming of the Supreme Mr. Fergussnn granted it ; but how ? 
Court of Judicature, the authority given As a Court of Oyer and Terminer and jail 
to the Mayor’s Court by the former charter delivery. Clause 32d, authorizes the Court, 
should be abated, goes on to say, “ nor in all indictments, informations, and eri- 
shall any indictment, information, action, minal suits and causes whatsoever, to re- 
suit, cause, or proceeding,” depending, fuse the appeal of the party aggrieved : but 
in the said Mayor’s or other Court of Oyer appeal and certiorari were terms that might 
and Terminer, be abated or annihilated, have been used indiscriminately. One 
ci t the same shall be transferred to the clause (34th), on which lie strongly relied. 
Supreme Court, and then the Supreme as supporting his interpretation of the 
( ourt is authorized to proceed ill “ all meaning of the word information, was 
such indictments, informations,” Sec. be- that which exempted the Governor Gene- 
longing to suitors “of the said Mayor’s ral, the Members of Council, and Justices 
Court of Calcutta, or the said Court of of the Supreme Court from arrest, except 
Oyer and Terminer,” be. The word “in- in cases of treason or felony, and enacting 
formation,” here could apply only to such that the Court should not be competent 
informations as bad been instituted before to “ hear, try, and determine any indict- 
the Mayor’s Court, or the Court of Oyer ment or information” against them. Now 
and Terminer, such as had been used in the Governor General might offend, and 
these Courts before they were abolished, in former times nothing was more likely, 
and could not possibly refer to criminal by receiving corrupt gifts or loans from 
informations of that description granted the native Princes ; he hoped it was no 
by the Court of King’s Bench. The libel to say so now, as it was so long 
same association of ivords “ indictments ago ; and there might, therefore, be infor- 
and informations,” and which seemed to mations against him. The charter, tlierc- 
follow in regular train whenever one was fore, meant to guard against this, 
introduced, as was generally the case in The Hon. Chief Justice observed, that 
drawing up Acts of Parliament, lest any taking such gifts had been made a misde- 
thing should be omitted, occurred in the meanor, and they could not try the Go- 
3 2d clause of the charter. The Court is vernor General in such a case, because 
empowered “ to allow or deny the appeal they could not try him or the members of 
of the party pretending to be aggrieved council for misdemeanors only, 
but this clause, instead of giving any Mr. Fer»vsson said, that there might 
countenance to the interpretation wished be informations in such a case, because 
to be put upon tlie word information, the party making the gift might sue. But 
■ evidently referred to appeal cases, and he contended that the word “ information,” 
not to criminal informations. In support thus incidentally mentioned, could not 
of this, lie quoted from the two preceding make the law, w hen the power of procced- 
clauses of the charter (30 and 31), which ing in that manner bad not been* distinct- 
grant the power of. appealing from the ly and specifically granted ; though, if 
decisions of the Supreme Court, under followed up by a number of precedents, 

' certain restrictions and qualifications, the he admitted that in time it might become 
. ; party being obliged to pray the Court for law. The Company had been advised 
'"s'leive to appeal, and to pay or perform (or to give the Advocate General the power 
give security for paying and performing) to file informations ex-officio in the case 
any sum of money or duty awarded against of witnesses residing at a great distance 
him. The word, therefore, could refer (100 miles) from Calcutta, for the more 
to no .informations . but these popular ac- convenient administration of justice. There 
s lions, to which be had been alluding, were, very few cases in which they had 
.which were tried by a Jury w'hen the. Court proceeded by ^information ; the King v. 
was acting as n Court of Oyer and Ter- Matthew Law, for sending a challenge to 
miner, which the Supreme Court is con- Mr. Ricketts ; and there was the case of 
stituted by<the 1 9th clause of the chatter, the’ King r. Cox, also for sending a dial- 
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lenge toMorell. Sir Robert Chambers 
had statcdhis opinion on the law of the 
case in a book written by him, at great 
length, very ingeniously arguing the case 
with himself, as if talking to another per- 
son. Thus, “ It may be ~ said so and so 
in favour of this side of the question, 
but it may be answered on the other hand ; 
and again it may be replied to that, &c.” 
but his final conclusion of this debate is, 
that he does not know if the Court has 
the power to grant criminal informations 
or not, and he lays it down as a fixed 
principle that unless such a power were 
specially given, the incidental mention 
of if could not establish it. Resides this, 
even if their Lordships had the power of 
granting the information when applied for, 
they had no officer who had power to 
file such an information. This power was 
originally vested in the Master of the 
Crown Office, who could issue them on 
all occasions ; lienee the greatest evils 
arose from harassing and malignant pro- 
secutions ; and to restrain him in the ex- 
ercise of this dangerons power, it was 
enacted that lie should not issue them but 
with the permission of the Court of King’s 
Bench. But their Lordships had no such 
officer as this. The clerk of the crown, 
Mr. Lewen, could not, nor the Advocate 
General himself: for although in some 
respectsi he represented and exercised the 
functions, yet not all but only a few 
scattered attributes of the Attorney Ge- 
neral had fallen on the shoulders of his 
Learned Friend. He trusted that for 
these reasons their Lordships would refuse 
the rule, and let the case go to the proper 
inquest, the Grand Jury. 

Having said thus much on the question 
of the jurisdiction, he would return to 
the division of the question which he had 
originally proposed to himself to observe. 

His Learned Friend, the Advocate Ge- 
neral, in moving for the rule, had imposed 
on himself a severe task, as well as on 
him (Mr. Fergusson). In the extensive 
field which he had gone over, he had said 
there were not less than twenty libels, and 
he (Mr. Fergusson) did not mean to as- 
sert, that there might not be libels or 
libellous matter in the passages he had 
in view ; he admitted that many of them 
were indiscreet, imprudent, and even im- 
proper publications ; but if their Lord- 
ships should send his unfortunate client 
before a petit jury as a libeller, against 
whom they, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, had pronounced their opinions, he 
could liave no hope of escape, while by 
sending the case to the Gravid Jury, the 
prosecutors, as well as Id&client,* would 
have every fair advantage that thcy could 
reasonably desire. <-*■ 

The Advocate General *s Uiarge against 
his client divided itself into-Oiree heads : 
1st. An attempt to influence the Ptetty 


Jury ; 2d. To intimidate future Grand Ju- 
ries, by reflecting on the conduct of the 
past ; and 3d. An attack on the prosecu- 
tors of the action now pending. In an- 
swer to these three charged, he would en- 
deavour to shew, by reference to the pas- 
sages cited as libellous, that his learned 
friend was not borne out in his opinion 
on the charges. The Petit Jury were men- 
tioned in the paper of November 1, in the 
article headed “ General Summary and 
they were again mentioned in the letter 
headed “ Parenthesis on Sobersides,*' in 
page 12, and in page 4 under the head 
" Champion upon Sobersides." These 
were all the places in which the Petit Jury 
was even mentioned, and these formed 
the sum and substance of the Advocate 
General’s charge of an attempt to influence 
them in their decisions on the coming trial. 

Now, the “ General Summary," page 1, 
was published the day after the Bill was 
found by the grand jury, and had reference 
as well to that as to the discussions that 
had previously been agitated, concerning 
the comparative excellence of these two 
inodes of curing offences through the press, 
Summary'lkansmission, and Trial by Jury. 
He sets out with a complaint, said the 
learned counsel, of the incessant occupa- 
tion which lias been entailed on him by 
the prosecution then pending; and no 
doubt, said Mr. Fergusson, the complaint 
is fully justified ; for what with the inter- 
ruptions of the idle, of those who have 
nothing to do, and those who have nothing 
to say, I can well believe that the time of 
my client w f as fully taken up. Here, then, 
there is no libel. Further, Mr. Bucking^, 
lmm says, " For our cause, we arc willing 
lo confide it to the breast of our country- 
men, the * Twelve Common Tradesmen 
of Calcutta,’ to suppose whom capable of 
judging an affair of such importance to 
the State, as an allusion even to the con- 
duct of any of its public functionaries, 
was treated as a flagrant anti enormous 
libel." Now here, their Lordships might 
be apt to suppose the expression “ Twelve 
Common Tradesmen," was originally Mr. 
Buckingham's ; but it was not so. His 
client was, as before observed, in few 
instances the aggressor, and lie certainly 
had not been so at least in this instance. 
'Hie expression was taken, in fact, from 
John Bull; and as a proof of it, it is 
printed within inverted commas, and the 
reader is referred by a note to the letter 
of Mr. A., which had been published in 
that ]>aper of September 28th. John Ball 
had thrown the " Twelve Common Trades- 
men" at his head, and he only meant to 
throw them back again at his own.; * 

The Advocate General*—" Atwhbse?" 

Mr. Fergusson “ At John ' BiilFs to 
be sure ; not at yours !" But, the learned 
Counsel observed, his friend the Advocate 
General was truly in a helpless state ; 
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lie had never seen the John Bull, or the 
Hurkaru, or any other paper but the 
India Gazette ; for if he had, so as to have 
known something about the discussion in 
question, he certainly never would have 
asked for a rule to file the present informa- 
tion. He here quoted from the John Bull 
of the 28th of September the following 
passage : 

“ From all this, one would be inclined 
to imagine, that the said mariner at pre- 
sent residing by indulgence in Calcutta, 
as the Editor and Proprietor of a Newspa- 
per, entered into no covenant or agreement 
with the East- India Company at all ; or if 
he did do so, that he has now entirely 
forgotten it. He considers himself ‘en- 
gaged,* he says, in a certain ‘cause,* 
over which the local authority has no lawful 
control. He opposes the discretion vested 
in the Governor General by law, to the 
law itself, and blushes, lie says, for those 
‘ who hold the Jmws to be superior to 
Discretion .* He talks of ‘ the puny 
hands that arc now stretched forth to arrest 
the progress of knowledge and of intellect,’ 
(as if he alone, and not the Government, 
were the only competent judge of what 
would advance or retard them), and he 
evidently insinuates that the privilege en- 
trusted to the i Governor General, for the 
purpose of controlling the conduct of per- 
sons resortiug here, with or without license, 
is an arbitrary despotic privilege, and that 
it would be more advantageous and ju- 
dicious to entrust it to the discretion of 
Twelve Common Tradesmen of Calcutta. 
The judgment and discretion of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, as to wliat con- 
cerns the tranquillity and welfare of the 
country, might, he thinks, be dangerous. 
Entrust these matters, says he, to a Cal- 
cutta Jury, and we shall be safe ! They 
are the legitimate guardians of the Indian 
empire .**— John Bull. 

“ Aye, to Twelve Common Tradesmen 
of Calcutta,’* retorts the Editor of the 
Journal upon him. “ You deride my opi- 
nion, that die proper tribunal for trying 
offences through the press is ‘ Twelve 
Common Tradesmen of Calcutta,’ but, 
I say so still ; I would rather be tried by 
Twelve Common Tradesmen, than be sent 
on board ship accompanied by a file of 
musqueteers.** And 1 (continued the learn- 
ed Counsel) say so too ! “ Is this advo- 

cate of liberty (the writer in the John 
Bull proceeds) ignorant, that the Presi- 
dent in Council has succeeded to all the 
power of the Soobadar of Bengal, who 
acted as a despotic sovereign ? And that 
the legislature have expressly -declared their 
intention to establish an undefined power 
in the Council ?” Here's a defender of 
liberty for you ! He contends that the 
Governor General is the legitimate suc- 
cessor ofSuraj-u-Dowlah, and os a despo- 
tic sovereign with a Council of unde- 


fined powers, has consequently' the rignt. 
of confining people to be suffocated to 
death in the black hole, and all the rest 
of it ! ! ! His learned friend (who read 
only the India Gazette) had not seen this. 
Tills writer would be a very good subject 
of the Ottoman empire, and there he would 
leave him. His client repelled such sla- 
vish doctrines, and in his Journal of the 
1st of November, he. says, “ Hie British 
laws have constituted honest Juries as the 
only fit and proper guardians of the state, 
as far as libel is concerned; and we now 
see that the united judgment of ‘ Twelve 
Common Tradesmen of Calcutta ,* but late 
so foolishly derided, is held to be more 
just and more legal than any man’s dis- 
cretion.” It is very true, my Lord, con- 
tinued the Counsel, the British laws have 
constituted honest Juries, as the only fit 
and proper guardians of the state, as far 
as libel is concerned : so much so, indeed, 
that they have taken away a great deal 
of the power that formerly belonged to 
Judges. 

The Honourable Chief Justice remark- 
ed, that the words “ Twelve Common 
Tradesmen of Calcutta,” being printed 
within inverted commas, was a proof that 
they were merely a quotation. 

Mr. Fcrgusson said, it was clear, even to 
a casual reader of the papers, that this cir- 
cumstance, and the note at the foot of the 
page, indicated a reference to something 
that had gone before, and related to a 
matter already in dispute. He should pass 
over, he said, the intermediate part of the 
“ General Summary,” relating to the asso- 
ciation which had failed to write his client 
down in the fair and open field .of argu- 
ment and discussion, as he should come to 
consider that when lie treated of the attack 
on the motives of the prosecutors. It was 
clear enough that they had not written him 
down yet ; but of this he should speak by 
and by. He would now confine himself 
to the charge of attempting to influence 
the Petit jury : and this “ General Sum- 
mary” contained almost all that had been 
cited as having that tendency. He would, 
therefore, read the concluding and the 
strongest passage on this subject ■ and 
what did it say ? Why this, “ Let. fho.se 
who have to sit in judgment on our mo- 
tives and our deeds, banish from their 
minds all considerations but those of that 
pure and upright conduct which can alone 
acquit them at the bar of public opinion, 
before which they, and all men, stand ; 
and, knowing as we do, those motives to 
be pure, and those deeds intended for the 
benefit of the community at large, we 
have sufficient confidence in the integrity 
of any - * Twelve Common Tradesmen of 
Calcutta* that may be summoned as our 
Judges* to believe that they will render us 
impartial justice, which is all that we re- 
quire at their hands;” This was relied en, 
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he understood, as an attempt to cajole the 
Jury hr his favour ; this was pointed out 
as an excitement .to the Petit Jury, with a 
view to influence tfaein in his behalf. He 
declared that -he had read most carefully 
and religiously, with all his attention, 
every word Of this “ General Summary,” 
and this aggravated passage in particular ; 
yet he could not discover throughout the 
whole, any attempt made, nor indeed 
any thing that was ever likely to prejudice 
or influence any Calcutta Jury that could 
be summoned. 

His learned Friend had told their Lord- 
ships that he was not aware that persons at 
home, after a prosecution had been insti- 
tuted, ever discussed the merits of the case 
pending the trial ; hut he would like very 
much to know whether Mr. Perry, of the 
Morning Chronicle, was silent pending 
the case in which he pleaded his own cause 
so ably and successfully, and was acquit- 
ted? To complain of discussions in the 
Journal, if no other paper was read, might 
be natural enough; but were the Hur- 
karuand the John Bull to go on from day 
to day assailing the Editor of the Journal, 
impeaching his principles, blackening his 
character, and labouring by every means in 
their power to create a general prejudice 
against him, and is he to be utterly 
silent ? is he to sit down in tliis helpless 
state, pelted and assailed with all the filth 
of that rabble press, like a man with his 
hands tied in the pillory, and must he not 
open liis mouth even in his own defence? 
He had said he was not aware that it was 
illegal to discuss the merits of such a case 
as tliis of libel, pending the trial : but even 
if it was illegal, it was equally illegal on 
both sides of the question, and could not 
be permitted to one and denied to the 
other, with any colour of justice. As to 
the expression “ Twelve Common Trades- 
men,’* which had been deemed so prejudi- 
cial, he was sure* that if instead of that 
phrase, the word Jury had been substitut- 
ed, no- criminal information would have 
been moved for against his client, and it 
was now evident to all that the words* 
were not his. But even if they had been 
his words, was it cajoling the Jury to call 
them u Common Tradesmen f” He thought 
it was an appellation not likely to be so 
received. The Advocate General, in sup- 
port of his motion, had quoted the case of 
the King versus JolifFe, and an unfortu- 
nate ewe it was for his learned Friend’s pur- 
pose, JolifFe, a justice of the peace, was 
sent to be tried for a misdemeanor ; and 
just as the Jury were going into the box, 
he distributed hand-bills throughout the 
place, which was a small countjr town. 
Theqe hand-bills contained $ partial and 
distorted view of his case,' ,'fltt^#erC put 
into the Jurymen’s hands were 

about to to MxipanneUed toc:^ mm. This 
would have been a ease in point, if Mr. 


Buckingham had come down to the Court 
House, and distributed his hand-bills or 
papers containing a distorted view of the 
case, among the Jurymen, just as they 
were going upon liis trial ; but at present 
his adverting to these matters in a regular 
daily publication bore no resemblance to 
it. The trial of JolifFe was postponed, 
because, as Lord Kenyon expressed him- 
self, after the attempts just made to influ- 
ence the minds of the Jury, the King, the 
prosecutor, could not have a fair trial. The 
hand-bill circulated was a vindication of 
the conduct of Mr. JolifFe, and ascribed 
malicious motives to the prosecutors ; and 
Lord Kenyon declared rightly, that if peo- 
ple were allowed to prejudice the minds of 
the Jury, at the time when the case was to 
be tried, such a practice would indeed 
poison the sources of public justice. But 
this was done at the very time of .trial, and* 
therefore ft did not at all resemble the 
present cate; yet this was the strongest 
case that Could be found ; or if there had 
been another more favourable, it would no 
doubt ha*e been brought forward by the 
Advocate IGencral. Besides, the person 
in that cast published a hand-bill evident- 
ly for tha very purpose of prejudicing 
the mind of the Jury, and for no other ; 
but his djient had no need to make any 
apology for having published these articles; 
it was his business to publish, and he was 
discussing^ and publishing discussions on 
such questions daily, so that it was hardly 
possible that he should not have said some- 
thing on his own case : and accordingly he 
did mention it, as had been seen in the 
article read, in which he speaks of It a 
little fervently, he confessed, towards the 
end, hut still only as a man, who felt 
warmly, might be allowed to do. tic 
says, “ I, who have been daily vilified and 
traduced, am now to be put upon my 
trial ; I am willing to submit to the deci- 
sion of a Jury of. my countrymen. I 
want nothing but justice, and I wait with 
the confident expectation of obtaining it on 
the day of my trial. I know I am inno- 
cent, and I am sure I shall be acquitted ; 

I expect justice, and I desire nothing 
else.” Rejoicing that the trial by Jury, 
which he had so long advocated, was 
really to be had recourse to, his client 
looked upon it a triumph over his oppo- 
nents, who had recommended the exertion 
of discretionary power ; and, in the confi- 
dence of his own innocence, forgetting 
entirely that he himself was the person to 
be subjected to this mode of trial which his 
enemies decried, but which he so much 
admired, he put forth this as a sort of bra- 
vado, as much as to* say, “ I have already 
conquered !” “ Trial by Jurir f^ever !” 
And for ever he hoped it wqmd;p|niiin. 

The learned coun^l next iwverted to 
the letter signed Brevier, He argued that 
there was not any thing libellous in this ; 
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nor, indeed, any thing asserted in it more 
than a well known truthf What was the 
sum and substance of the letter ? Why 
merely this, that the prosecutors had 
adopted a mode of prosecution which pre- 
cluded all possibil ity of the question of the 
truth or falsehood of the supposed accusa- 
tion against them being entered into ; and 
even this assertion was called for and oc- 
casioned solely by a letter which had ap- 
peared in the Ilurkaru of the preceding 
day,, signed C — , and which the learned 
counsel pronounced to be one of the most 
malicious libels that was ever composed or 
published. The writer of this letter had 
asserted, that the secretaries were bound 
in duty to the Government, to the public, 
and to themselves, to go to a Court of Jus- 
tice, in order to justify themselves from 
the accusations thrown out against them ; 
and, says Brevier, in reply to him, “ A 
pretty reason, .this, truly ! why, if justifi- 
cation was their object, they would have 
chosen the mode of trial that admits of it ; 
but it is clear they do not aim at this, for 
they have chosen the very mode of pro- 
ceeding that shuts out justification altoge- 
ther.” This was the sort of answer given 
to shew the absurdity of the reasoning by 
which this C — , in the Hurkaru, attempted 
to maintain his ground. 

Mr. Fergusson now proceeded to con- 
sider the accusation against his client, of 
reflecting on the Grand Jury. He knew 
no rule that exempted the acts of a Grand 
Jury from temperate and reasonable dis- 
cussion. It would be very strange indeed, 
if they of all other men enjoyed such a 
privilege. In a case where a person was 
found guilty of an offence, as of murder or 
robbery, for instance, the evidence of which 
depended on a number of complicated 
facts, the whole of w'liich was known to 
no one individual, not to the accused him- 
self, and when tljc Jury could decide only 
by the evidence before them, it would be 
indecent in such a case to discuss the accu- 
racy of their finding a Bill, done accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment. But a 
casetif libel was very different ; for in this 
there was no secret, no facts that bore upon 
the case but such as were accessible to every 
person, since any body might purchase 
and read the libel itself; and no discussions 
or comments could in any way or manner 
alter the nature or tenor of the passage to 
be produced in Court as the alleged libel 
for the consideration of the Jury. When 
they had met together, all that the Grand 
Jury had to do, was to decide merely on 
the construction of a passage in a pub- 
lic newspaper; they assemble, and one 
asks the other, first, “ Have you seen the 
paper ?” ....And next, whether he considers 
such and such a passage as libellous, or 
not ? As for die indictment itself, it is in 
all probability 1 hot read' at all, particularly 
such an awful instrument as this, unequal- 
Asiatic Journo No. 78* 


led as it was in its dimensions. If read at 
all, he understood that it was the practice 
of the Grand Jury, on such occasions, to 
relieve each other, reading by turns, and 
that they read by the yard, of three feet 
by two : a mode of reading which, con- 
sidering the number of pages quoted as 
the grounds of this new prosecution, would 
lie very necessary indeed to get through it. 

The Advocate General had referred to 
the letter in page 25 of the Journal, head- 
ed “ Grand Jury,” to prove his charge 
that there had been an attempt to vilify 
the past, and to intimidate all future 
Grand Juries. He, Mr. Fergusson, on 
reading that letter, which he would re- 
peat to the Court, could find no such 
thing in it. It began by saying, “ it is 
rumoured, that after a stormy debate, 
which lasted till a late hour yesterday 
afternoon, a small majority of the Grand 
Jury were prevailed on, not without great 
difficulty and strenuous efforts, to return 
a True Bill on the matter of the United 
Secretaries verms Buckingham.” Here 
was surely no ground for prosecution. In- 
deed, the whole of these letters were 
merely a number of squill and rockets 
that different writers had let off at each' 
other ; though his learned Friend wished 
to persuade their Lordships that the Go- 
vernment-house was in danger of being 
blown up ; the dome of it, indeed, was 
off already, but he thought they were 
going to demolish it altogether, and to 
make an attack on Fort William at the 
:ame time. “ A stormy debate !** this 
was, he recollected well,, a favourite phrase 
t the time of the French revolution, when, 
in every gazette, one was told of vne 
icance orageuse ; but, as in this case, the 
storm was not a storm from without, but 
a storm within. So it is said, that 
there w ere strenuous efforts ; but it is not 
said that improper or illegal efforts were 
used, or any influence exerted by people 
from without : but it means merely strong 
arguments among theiftselves. And why 
should tilings not be inserted in a news- 
paper which are the common topic of con- 
versation, and known to every body ? He 
himself (Mr. Fergusson) had heard of 
such and such things occurring in the 
Jury-room ; though he had not been a 
spectator, . he had been at least an auditor, 
and that very lately, of a “ stormy debate,” 
while sitting in this place (the bar of the 
Supreme Court) waiting for a verdict. 
People were constantly coming and telling 
him, while the Jury were consulting, the 
progress of their deliberations. One 
would saV, “ they (the Jury) are very 
much divided ; there is a keen debate j or 
such a person stands out.” “ Does he?' 
I say $ and if on my side, “ Ah ! he is a 
clever fellow^ : I hope he will bring dver 
the rest,” -Ac; &c. This w*s.;a flatter 
occurring every day, for which it had now 
Vol* XIII. 4 F 
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for the first time, been thought proper to 
move for a criminal information against 
bis client. The letter (p. 25) goes on to 
say, “Tiie difficulty experienced in this 
preliminary stage, it is to be hoped, is 
only the precursor to the greater difficulties 
that await the Holy League in the further 
progress of their operations.** That the 
prosecutors were leagued together was 
true ; he hoped they would not be offended 
at being culled Holy, and being, classed 
with Francis. Frederick, and Alexander. 
As for the list of the Grand Jury, called 
in this letter, why the motive for that call 
might be simply this, it might, in fact, 
amount to saying, “ I, the writer, having 
some doubts of the capacity of seme of 
those w ho occasionally form Grand Juries, 
wish to sec the names of those who found 
that to be libellous which is not libellous, 
that I may judge of llicir capability of 
deciding correctly.” After all, was it 
libellous to say what many people believed, 
that the Grand Jury had decided that to 
be a libel, which was in fact no libel. 
Notwithstanding, he was not defending 
the discretion of publishing these letters : 
they might he indiscreet and improper 
publications, but he contended that there 
was no proof of malignity of intention, 
or of a desire to influence the Petit Jury, 
or that danger of poisoning the sources of 
justice which had been pretended. If 
people were so thin-skinned that they could 
not bear these squibs and effusions in tlie 
newspapers, was the common course of 
procedure by indictment to be abandoned 
on their account, and recourse had to the 
extraordinary mode of criminal informa- 
tion? 

The learned Counsel then proceeded to 
comment on the letter of Spectator, headed 
“ The Libel,” in page 59 of the Journal, 
which, he observed, was intended to shew 
what latitude of discussion was tolerated 
in England on the conduct of public m?n, 
compared with that soreness of feeling dis- 
played here. He fiid not mean to contend 
that every tiling published in England 
against ministers, and other public men, 
was to be tolerated here; but there was 
something far more objectionable, those in- 
famous, those diabolical attacks on private 
character, that had for some time past dis- 
graced a certain portion of the press in 
England, an abuse of the liberty of the 
press so horrible, that a parallel to it could 
not be fqund in any country; lie meant 
those infamous attackson private charac- 
ter in the John Bull of England, which 
were a disgrace to all vyho encouraged 
. them.;, The writer of the letter in question 
(pagers) bad quoted some parages from 
Mr. Windham, to shew tJie’ffrWdom of 
.remark indulged in at hdme on public 
rmen. “ Nothing can exceed the greedi- 
the selfishness, the insatiable vora- 
->jty, the profligate disregard of all claims 


from merit or services, that we often see 
in persons in high official stations when 
providing for themselves, their relations, 
or dependants.” These were the words 
of Mr. Windham, himself a Secretary, as 
to public men. And the writer of the 
letter then observes, “ These strains are of 
a higher mood; these imputations are 
more grave, direct, and speciflc, than any 
to be found in Sam Sobersides ; yet all 
England could not produce one man to 
prosecute (lie journalists who printed Mr. 
Windham’s speech, much less twelve 
Grand Jurors to convict them of a libel.” 
Now this was certainly true, for no per- 
son thought the reporters of this speech, 
or the author of it, deserving of prosecu- 
tion ; no bill was presented, and conse- 
quently no bill was found by any Grand 
Jury. 

He next came to the consideration of 
the letter (page 61), signed Ilicliard Fubbs, 
headed “ Thice — no Nearer.” One wri- 
ter in the public papers, he observed, had 
signed himself Brevis, another Brevior, 
and a third Brevissimus ; so this letter 
might well be called Squibissimus. It 
begins thus 

“ ’Tis gold 

Which buy* admittance; oft it doth; yea, and 
makes 

Diana** rangers false themselves,— yield up 
Their deer t< the stand of the stealer; and *tis 
gold 

Whicji makes the true man killed and save* the 
thief." 

But he understood his friend, the Advo- 
cate General, did not olyect to this, be- 
cause it was from Shakespeare, for whom 
he had particular regard. The letter pro- 
ceeded, “ It is said that a club of persons 
who are suffering under an incurable 
Gangreen This immediately led liis 
learned friend, by association, to Dr. Mac 
Whirter, and other persons besides, whom 
he had happened to see dressed in green, not 
men “ in Kendal Green.” But really, if 
this letter were a libel on any body, it was 
on the head printer of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, whom it scandalized with the appella- 
tion of Uiabolo ! “ It is also currently re- 

ported (says the writer to this dear Diabolo) 
that a majority of the Grand Jury have 
found a True Bill against him (your mas- 
ter) under ten counts.” Was it not true 
that a Bill had been found under ten 
counts? and, perhaps, such a Bill was never 
before counted out to any body. “ I have 
been told (say? the writer), nay, I verily 
believe, that there are among these Ever- 
greens some gentlemen of real worth and 
talents ; and I am sorry for it.” Was it 
any libel to talk of men in green? lie 
had heard tliat Chinese Mandarins were 
distinguished by the number of their but- 
tons, but lie did riot know that green was 
the distinctive colour of any class of men 
among us, except, indeed, Falstaff’s old 
antagonists, the “ mis-begotten knaves in 
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Kendal Green, 1 * of whom he says, during 
the contest on Gad’s-hill, “ What, ye 
knaves ! young men must live : you are 
Grand Jurors are ye? We’ll jure ye, 
i 'faith.'* The next time this play was acted 
at Chnwringhee, these passages, he sup- 
posed, would be struck out as libellous; 
as, if it were not done, the Advocate Ge- 
neral might say, the expression Kendal 
Green is palpable, and can apply to none 
but the secretaries to Government ! This 
was what the Advocate General called one 
of the most wicked and dangerous libels 
that had been published. But as to the 
gentlemen of real worth and talents, sup- 
posed to be among these Kver-greens, the 
writer says, “ 1 am sorry for it ; that is, 1 
am sorry any such gentleman should be 
found in any such association.” But this 
was mere matter of opinion ; he was sorry 
for it, another might be glad of it, and a 
third care nothing at all about the matter. 
However, these expressions, if at all ob- 
jectionable, did not belong originally to 
the Calcutta Journal. They were mere 
quotations from another paper, the John 
Bull of Thursday, November the 1st. 
Here is the passage of one Mr Touch- 
stone, whose words had been merely re- 
peated by Richard Fubbs : — 

“ I have been laid that my last letter was 
too severe, and that in animadverting upon 
the conduct of the “ Liberal Junta,” as it 
is called, I have been unknowingly satiris- 
ing some gentlemen of real worth and talents 
in Calcutta. If this is the case, I am sorry 
far it ; that is, I ant sorry, that, any such 
Gentlemen should be found in any such 
association. 4 When men of talents,* says 
Burke, ‘ sacrifice all ideas of 'dignity to 
an ambition without a distinct, object, and 
work with low instruments, and for low 
ends, the whole composition becomes low 
and base.' One or two gentlemen of ta- 
lents can add no splendour to a factious 
mass of filthy opacity. They cannot but 
\ erceivethat their f roe-press is becoming a 
downright nuisance in society, and that its 
tendency is obvious to encourage habits of 
dissention, contumacy, and profligacy. 
But they hope that it will ultimately prove 
advantageous to the Government of the 
country ! They expect, like the author of 
the Bees, to see good spring up, and pullu- 
late from evil, as naturally as chickens do 
from eggs. They cannot perceive, that 
the low instruments employed in conduct- 
ing such a machine, arc totally unqualified 
for the task. They cannot* or will riot, 
perceive, that these low instruments, who 
call themselves political and ethical re- 
formers, at this Presidency, have but one 
object in view, and that one object is 
gain •-*-Dulcis odor lueri c re qualibel 
The smell if „ gain is fragrant even to night- 
workers, and so is it to them : give them 
profit, and let the world look to the in - 
farriy: * for what,’ says the Satirist, ‘is 


infamy, when money is safe?' Quid cnim 
sale is infamia nummis? — Out with such a 
faction ! — T ouchstone.” 

Here is John Bull attacking Mr. Buck- 
ingham's friends; and Mr. B.’s corres- 
pondents, on the other hand, in repelling 
these attacks in this newspaper war, taking 
their own words, twisting them a little to 
make them suit, and flinging them back 
upon them. {Here the Advocate General 
expressed signs of dissent ) His learned 
friend (the Advocate General) need not 
croak yet ; he would get his turn by and 
bye, and might speak for four hours if he 
chose, and he, Mr. Fergusson, would 
not open his mouth to interrupt, him. 1 ie 
then read from the letter of Richard 
Tubbs the last, paragraph but one : — “ This 
finding of the Bill is a serious affair; and 
it may he worth the pains to endeavour to 
ascertain whether any are so situated as to 
make it probable that they might have 
laboured under an insensible bias in favour 
of one or more of the club. For, as cle- 
ver Mr. Touchstone (a rather testy, techy 
kind of a fellow) says, in the Bull of the 
1st. of this month, “ JJulcis odor lueri c re 
tjualibet , the meaning of which is, he tells 
us, that ‘ the smell of gain is fragrant even 
to night- workers,* that is, 1 suppose, to 
those who work in the dark. And again, 
lie says, ‘ Quid mini salcis infamia num- 
mis ?* which may thus he turned into 
English : — 4 what does it signify how much 
dirty work is done, provided pelf and pa- 
tronage follow ?* These, the learned 
counsel observed, were only the words of 
John Bull, quoted from that paper, and 
used as a newspaper squib ; it never was 
meant or attempted to fasten any actually 
corrupt motives on the Grand Jury, which 
could never enter into the contemplation of 
any of the writers engaged in this newspaper 
altercation. The writer of this squib 
might have gone farther than he ought to 
have done ; but there was no proof of 
malicious intention, or any fear of such 
dangerous consequences as to call for the 
extraordinary interposition of their Lord- 
ships. 

He came now to consider the third part 
of the charges which were made the ground 
of this prosecution, the imputations 
the prosecutors. His client asserted, that 
an association had been formed for the 
purpose of writing him down; and whe- 
ther this opinion was corrector not, it was 
clear that great pains had been taken to do 
it ; indeed, his client seemed the only public 
writer against whom every man’s hand 
had been turned. There was, of course 
nothing improper in attempting to write, 
him down, if lie were so pestilent' asiejt. 
libellous a character as had been pretend- 
ed ; and now that associations were be- 
coming so fashionable, and legal too, as 
far a$ the opinion of the Lord Mayor goes, 
it was not an injurious imputation to sav 
4F2 ’ 
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they had associated ; but they had not suc- 
ceeded in writing hint down, or they 
would not have needed to prosecute. Tins 
was the charge against them, which had 
been called libellous, as ascribing impro- 
per motives to the prosecutors ; but if it 
is an unjust charge, and they have not 
previously un : ted to write him down, they 
are bound to negative this by affidavit 
on oath ; and as they had imputed mali- 
cious motives to his client, they must also 
enter an affidavit to that effect, before any 
one could come into Court to ask for a 
Criminal Information on their behalf. 
There was here no public prosecutor, but 
private prosecutors, who Were proceeding 
under the Act of William and Mary, and 
were thereby bound to enter into recogni - 
zances to prosecute; and before they could 
be permitted to do so, he must have the 
affidavit of these six gentlemen, all of 
whom he respected, some of them he 
knew'; that they had written nothing in the 
public papers against the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. Such an affidavit was 
uniformly required in such cases, and he 
trusted that their Lordships would not in 
this case dispense with wliat was so essen- 
tially necessary. But even were these 
affidavits made, and were their Lordships 
of opinion that they had the power of 
granting Criminal Informations, still he 
hoped from their Lordships’ justice, that 
they would not grant it, if they thought it 
would place his client in a worse situation 
than he would otherwise stand in before the 
Petit Jury on the day of his trial. If their 
Lordships should grant this information, 
would not the Jury say, when he came be- 
fore them, “ Is this the convicted libeller? 
Is this the man against whom six persons 
have filed an Indictment, which has been 
found by the Grand Jury ? against whom 
the Supreme Court itself, the highest 
Judicial Tribunal in India has granted a 
Criminal Information for six libellous 
publications after die first Bill had been 
found?" It was not in human nature, 
but these considerations must and would 
inevitably influence the Petit Jury, before 
whom his client was sent, bound, fettered, 
and manacled,' and weighed down by a 
decision of the Supreme Court against 
hiir. 

Towards the conclusion of his speech, 
the learned counsel, who had enlivened 
the subject by his wit and talent, assumed 
a graver and more energetic tone. He 
appealed, in language of the most forci- 
ble and eloquent description, to the just- 
ness, the tenderness, and the humanity of 
their Lordships. “ It is not now," said 
he, “ my Lords, that you 'are'Jteterto de- 
cide whether the matter $s libel* 

lens be a 6 or not. It is to d ride whether 
there be any ground or not : $n> ; that 
the regular course of justice |naU be in- 
tercepted; and whether tbeendfor which 


this extraordinary process was instituted, 
may not be as well, or even better, obtain- 
ed by the regular and unquestioned mode 
of proceeding against an individual, who, 
as the person most deeply interested in 
the result of the pending trial, and as the 
conductor of a public journal, has ven- 
tured only to defend himself from asper- 
sions unjustly cast on him, and to vindi- 
cate his own integrity. 1 do think," said 
the learned counsel, “ that in noticing the 
proceedings instituted against him, my 
client could not have expressed himself 
more temperately. . It is not required, 
my Lord, that you should be of opinion 
that the ends of justice might have been 
attained better by the usual means ; but I 
say, that if you think they could as well 
have been answered, you are bound in 
duty not to grant this Information ; and, 
my Lords, as I think it has been shewn 
that there is no ground for allowing it, I 
do humbly hope that it will he refused. 

1 am confident, that the refusal to grant 
this Information will be more to the sa- 
tisfaction df the public, more to the satis- 
faction of your own consciences, and to 
the defendant, than your acceding to the 
application. Will you, then, my Lords, 
increase by your decision, the weight of 
that vengeance already pursuing the de- 
fendant? Knowing, as I do, the respect 
so generally entertained for this Bench, 
and which has constantly been evinced 
during my experience here, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that my client will come before 
this Court for a final decision under disad- 
vantages that will tend to overwhelm him. 
The decision of a Grand Jury is nothing ; 
it leaves the guilt or innocence of the party 
untouched ; but the decision of this Bench 
will, and must have, as I have observed it 
always has had on the minds of the Petit 
Jury, an effect highly injurious to my 
client. He will stand before them in this 
Court, not as an individual whose guilt or 
innocence is a matter for deep considera- 
tion, but as a man whom the highest 
legal rank and talent of the country has 
convicted and condemned already," 

Mr. Hogg rose to follow on the same 
side, and after some preliminary observa- 
tions, he proceeded to state, that an affida- 
vit had been put in by Mr. Buckingham 
to negative the charge of a malicious in- 
tention, or of a wish to intimidate the 
Grand Jury, or to prejudice the Petit 
Jury in his behalf, as had been imputed to 
him; and affirming upon oath, that his 
real and only motives for publishing these 
articles was to prevent the misrepresenta- 
tions Which had been given of: his case 
from making false impressions, and to 
counteract the injurious tendency of the 
letterb published In the other f&blic papers 
of the Settlement. In considering die 
question of jurisdictidn, it Appeared there 
were only two precedents in which Crinti- 
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nal Informations liad been granted by the 
Court ; but, as this authority had not been 
conferred on the Court by the Act (13 
George III.)* and was not granted by the 
Charter, and could not be conveyed by 
incidental mention, it surely was not esta- 
blished by these precedents. 

Mr. Fergusson stated, that in the case 
of Matthew Law he pleaded guilty, and 
it was, therefore, the same to him whether 
he was tried by Information or Indict- 
ment; no objection, consequently, Mas 
made to the mode of proceeding, and 
it was, therefore, no precedent at all. The 
case of Mr. Forster occurred in 1 SI 1 ; Mr. 
Fcrgusson was counsel, and the question 
of jurisdiction was never agitated. Mr. 
Smith had moved for a Criminal Informa- 
tion against Mr. Blaney, but the Court 
refused it. 

Mr. Hogg could not refer to the dis- 
cussions in the case of Cox, because he 
had not had access to any of the papers ; 
but, as far as was known, all these cited 
as precedents had passed sub silentio . Now 
it was a point attended to every day, in 
citing precedents, whether they had passed 
sub silentio , or were decided after being 
fully discussed ; and unless the latter was 
the case,, the point was never considered as 
settled, and they were not held for prece- 
dents of any weight. This Court, there- 
fore, had still left the point open, and 
now, for the first time, was a decision to 
be pronounced upon it. The 13tli George 
III. (c. 13) enabled his Majesty to erect a 
Court with “ full power to exercise all 
Civil, Criminal, Admiralty, and Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction but it isf only “ to 
do such tilings as shall be found necessary 
for the execution of all or any of the 
powers wdiich, by the said Charter shall 
or may be granted or committed to the 
said Court*” These supposed general 
words were not general w ords, but only 
authorized the exercise of such power as 
his Majesty should be pleased to bestow ; 
and the powers granted by the Charter, in 
pursuance of the Act, were as much law 
as if conferred by the Act itself. The 
14th clause, which seems to give general 
and unlimited jurisdiction, “ poM'cr to de- 
termine all complaints against any one of 
his Majesty's subjects for any crimes and 
misdemeanors, or oppressions committed, 
or to be committed,” and “ any suits or 
actions whatsoever,” is limited and res- 
tricted by what precedes, to “all and any 
of the powers, which by the said Charter 
shall or may be granted,” and “com- 
mitted to the said Court of Supreme Judi- 
cature to be. established by the Charter.* • 
Here the word King's Bench did not 
once occur., It might, perhaps, have 
saved a great deal of trouble to have trans- 
planted the King's Bench, or some part of 
it, here at once; but that had not bceii 
done. This Court did not possess the 


jurisdiction of the Court of King's Bench ; 
or if it had, he wished his learned friend, 
the Advocate General, to state when and 
how such a power had been conferred upon 
it. lie had put upon his notes, all the places 
in the Charter where the words Information 
and Indictment occurred, and in none of 
them, nor in all of them put together, 
could he find such power granted to it as 
those enjoyed by the Court of King’s 
Bench. The 13th Geo. III. (sect. 2) 
empowered his Majesty to erect a Court of 
Record, of Oyer and Terminer, and Jail 
Delivery. The Charter points out the 
jurisdiction and power of the Court, and 
the manner in which this shall be exercised ; 
in civil suits it describes minutely the mode 
of procedure to compel the attendance 
of Jurymen, and also to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, which, if this 
Court were in all respects like the Court of 
King's Bench, would be unnecessary and 
absurd to grant. By Sect. 21 of the Let- 
ters Patent, this Court has power over 
Provincial Magistrates, in the same man- 
ner as the Court of King's Bench has over 
the inferior Courts in England ; pro hac 
vice it is a Court of King’s Bench ; but 
that is no proof that it was intended to 
transfer a Court of King’s Bench in all 
other respects to this country ; its resem- 
blance to the Court of King’s Bench in 
this particular is spoken of in illustration, 
ex sum mu caulela , of the particular power 
here conferred. 

The Chief Justice stated, that the Court 
of King’s Bench liad not the power to 
punish all inferior magistrates. 

Mr. Hogg acquiesced in his remark ; 
but insisted that it bad the power of or- 
dering and controlling them. 

The Chief Justice again asked if the 
Court of king’s Bench had the power to 
fine or imprison them without a trial ? 

Mr. Fcrgusson, “ No, nor your Lord- 
ships nor any Court on earth ; at least in 
any Christian country.” 

Mr. Hogg contended, that they had the 
power to punish them for contempt ; and 
that the Supreme Court were also limited in 
the exercise of their authority over Provin- 
cial Magistrates, though they enjoyed it to 
as great an extent as die King’s Bench at 
home. 

[ Here a discussion arose as to whether all 
misdemeanors whatever were to be tried by 
the Court as Commissioners of Oyer and 
Terminer. The Advocate General said, 
that. the 2 9 tli Section of the Charter could 
only.be explained as applying to Criminal 
Informations.] 

Mr. Hogg had a general answer to all 
such citations of the occurrence of the 
word Information,”, in different parts of 
the Charter, .which was, that the power 
could not be given by implication. Infor- 
mation and indictment followed each other 
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as words of course throughout the Act of 
Parliament ; but unless the Letters Pa- 
tent gave the power expressly and distinct- 
ly, the Court could not infer it from ca- 
sual expressions ; and it was not vested in 
them by the Act itself. He admitted that 
the wond “ Indictment ” never occurred in 
the Act of Parliament (which was made 
general, and included all forms of trial), 
without being accompanied by the. word 
“ Information but this would not esta- 
blish the existence of the power, unless it 
was shewn to rest on some other less equi- 
vocal foundation. If the power had pre- 
viously existed, the 53d of the King, 
which empowered the Advocate- General 
to file Criminal Informations in any special 
case was altogether superfluous and absurd. 
The occurrence of the word “ Informa- 
tion ” in the enactment, was not itself an 
enactment of the power to issue Criminal 
Informations, althouglit it might be ex- 
planatory of what followed. Neither was 
a recital of inconveniences an enactment : 
it merely informed us why such a power 
was then granted in regard to persons more 
than a hundred miles distant from Cal- 
cutta. Although it had been recited in 
the Preamble that their Lordships had the 
power by Act of Parliament, yet if no 
such Act existed, this mention of it would 
not confer the power. The 1 40th sec. of 
the 52d George III. enacts, that certain 
offences against that Act may be proceed- 
ed against by Information. 

Mr. Fergus' on observed, “ This is giv- 
ing your Lordships the power in a special 
case ; and if you had the general power 
before, there would be no occasion for 
granting it in any particular instance.” 

The Chief Justice remarked, that the 
Act assumed that the Court had the pow er. 

Mr. Hogg observed, ** This cuts double, 
for it grants a power in this instance which, 
if it had been assumed that it was already 
possessed, would have been superfluous.” 
He contended that the power of granting 
Criminal Informations was not vested by 
the Common Law in the Court of King’s 
Bench, but was a prerogative of the Crown 
only, and liad been exercised by the Master 
of the Crown Office, as an officer of the 
King from time immemorial without the 
intervention of the Court. No other per- 
son belonging to the Court could file such 
ap Information, though he possessed the 
power to do so nolens volens . It was now 
Exercised by the Attorney-General. 

The jChief Justice observed, that the 
Attorney General did not file Informations, 
in the King’s name, but in his own. 

Mr. Hogg replied, that it was in virtue 
of his office, and on behalf of the King ; 
but as many abuses arose from the ‘ Master 
of the €rown Office exercising this power 
in a vexatious and harassing manner, an 
Act of Parliament was passed in the reign 
of William and Mary to prevent his filing 


such informations without first obtaining 
the consent of the Court of King’s 
Bench ; hut that Court could not of itself 
appoint any person to file such ail infor- 
mation ; it was a privilege exclusively ex- 
ercised by these officers, as servants of the 
Crown. The Court could appoint no offi- 
cer but for the purposes -of justice; nor 
could the power of doing so accrue by 
usage. Blackstone says, that the power of 
filing Criminal Informations was as an- 
cient as, and coeval With the Common Law 
itself ; and that the 4th and 5th of William 
and Mary was passed to restrain the power 
which before was in the breast of the Master 
alone. This Court could not create such 
officers from any jurisdiction which they 
possessed, and there was no such officer 
now here or known to this Court, as the 
Master of the Crown Office at home ; and 
the Advocate General could no more file 
such information than lie (Mr. Ilogg) 
could do. The Act of William and Mary 
enacted that the Master of the Crown Office 
should not use this power without the 
sanction of the Court, because he had 
abused it, which clearly shewed that for- 
merly this officer was paramount to the 
Court itself, which had had no power to 
control lutm. 

The Advovatc General observed, that 
there was in this Court a Table of Fees, in 
which the fee for filing a Criminal Infor- 
mation w*s mentioned, which supposed the 
power to exist. 

Mr. Fergusson remarked, “ Yes, and 
there are also fees for compounding fe- 
lonies.” 

Mr. Hogg quoted from Chitty, to shew 
that the Master of the Crown Office was 
now an officer on behalf of the public, and 
the Attorney General an officer on behalf 
of the King, who had power to file Cri- 
minal Informations ; and before the 5th 
of William and Mary, the power of the 
Master of the Crown Office was just as 
great as the power of the Attorney Ge- 
neral is now. Both his learned friend and 
himself, on seeing these strong reasons to 
dispute the power of the Advocate General 
or any other officer of tins Court to file a 
Criminal Information, placed great reliance 
on the justice of the Court to refuse to 
grant it. 

Supposing, however, the power to exist 
in the Court, which he contended did 
not, he would still maintain that the 
Criminal Information ought not to be filed 
against Mr. Buckingham, for the publica- 
tions before adverted to. lie regretted 
exceedingly, with his learned friend Mr. 
Fergusson, that any such application 
should ever have been made, since another 
and a better course was open to pursue ; 
but if this were granted, it could Hot fail 
to do incalculable injury to the defendant. 
He lamented that he shcfuld be indiscreet 
enough to publish any thing on the subject- 
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matter of the former proceeding, because 
whatever he had so published might be 
urged by his prosecutors in evidence, if 
they could torture it in any way against 
him : but he could make ho use of it 
whatever in extenuation, explanation, or 
tending to his own benefit and in his own 
behalf. But even admitting that in this 
respect Mr. Buckingham had acted im- 
providenlly, foolishly, and even culpably, 
still he would contend that, with all this, it 
could not be considered as amounting to a 
case of such a nature as to call for the ex- 
traordinary interposition of the Court here 
sought, or for the exercise of this juris- 
diction. 

(Mr. Hogg was here overcome by exer- 
tion, and previous indisposition, and was 
obliged to retire. In a few minutes 
afterwards, however, he returned to the 
bar, and resumed his address. ) 

In expressing his regret that the Ad- 
vocate General had thought it necessary to 
make this application, lie meant to im- 
pute no blame. I le no doubt conceived 
that lie was performing an act of duty, 
hut he believed that lie had erred in con- 
ceiving the present a case of such exigency 
as to need it. As to the case itself, lie 
was free to confess that he came to the 
consideration of it at first with the strongest 
impressions against his client. ’When lie 
considered the rank, the names, and the 
characters of the persons who were the 
prosecutors in this case, nil too high to 
need his eulogy, lie owned that this very 
consideration made him tremble for the 
fate of liis client. lie thought, that the 
man must be a delinquent against whom 
such men could unite themselves. lie 
looked on his case therefore w ith a mind 
predisposed to conclude that he was wrong ; 
but on a more careful examination of the 
grounds on which the question stood, he 
could find no substantial reasons to sup- 
port liis original prepossessions, though in 
addition to the strength they derived from 
the high character of the parties arrayed 
against liis client, was the character of 
the Advocate General who had taken up 
their cause. 

In the eloquent and powerful exordium 
with which the Advocate General had in- 
troduced this motion to the notice of the 
Court, lie had indeed painted the horrors 
of a licentious press in the most vivid co- 
lours. He had spoken of the bonds of 
friendship being destroyed, of the peace 
arid happiness of private life being in- 
vaded, of all that man held dear or sacred, 
having been violated by its intrusion. lie 
had indeed lashed tlic licentious press, till 
those who heard him were frightened at 
the horrid picture he had drawn of it. 
“ My .Lords,” continued Mr. Hogg, “ if 
the Advocate General do really believe in 
the accuracy of the picture which he him- 
self has drawn of the Indian press, he 


must derive his materials from other 
sources, and this will account for his vio- 
lent prejudices against Mr. Buckingham’s 
paper, w r hich he confesses he never reads, 
unless when it is obtruded on liis notice, 
by some individual who conceives himself 
attacked, and who resorts to him for his 
professional advice. It is thus, that from 
never seeing it but when importuned by 
some one to take notice of what may have 
olfended him, he has obtained partial and 
distorted view r s of its character, and is. 
brought to think unfavorably of Mr. 
Buckingham as its conductor. ” 

The learned counsel now proceeded to 
go over the several passages pointed out as 
the grounds of the present information : 
but as this had been so copiously entered 
into by his learned friend, Mr. Fergusson, 
he should content himself with adverting 
to sonic particular parts of them only. 
And, first, as to the article headed “ Ge- 
neral Summary,” in the paper of Nov. 1 . 
This was said to be an attempt to influ- 
ence the Petit Jury. If he had conceived 
it to be so, he would not stand up to de- 
fend any thing which would go to pollute 
the sources of public justice. But he had 
read this over again anil again, and he 
could see nothing in it but a paper warfare, 
in which the contest was for victory, and 
liis client had evidently obtained it ; for 
lie contended that a Jury w'as the proper 
tribunal for the trial of libel, and his op- 
ponents set up the discretion of the Go- 
vernor General in Council as superior ; 
and the very men of wealth and talent 
whom John Bull and his supporters 
thought they were serving by pleading 
this cause, had come at last to prefer a Jury 
to the Governor General’s discretion, and 
this was all that Mr. Buckingham had 
told them. John Bull had spoken taunt- 
ingly of the “ Twelve Common Trades- 
men of Calcutta ” as unfit to try a case 
of libel ; but Mr. Buckingham replies 
triumphantly, “ Kven your betters now 
think otherwise ; for to this they have come 
at last.” It was true that he entirely lost 
sight of himself as being the subject of 
this illustration, hut he rejoiced in the es- 
tablishment of his point, and triumphed 
in the success of his argument : it was 
really nothing more. lie next went to 
the letters in the same Paper of Nov. 1. 
The affidavit given in by Mr. Bucking- 
ham, and already referred to, as before 
the Court, stated that the Letter headed 
“ A Champion upon Sobersides,” and 
“ Justification,” were both written in 

answer to the Letter signed C , and 

published in the Hurkaru of Oct. 31, the 
preceding day. . He hoped that the Letter 
signed C~— was w'ritten thoughtlessly, 
and without due consideration of its mis- 
chievous tendency ; if riot, this was indeed 
a most nefarious attempt to pervert jus- 
tice; anil if any case could call for the 
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necessity of an information, this was one 
of that description. Here was a letter, the 
object of which was to place an accused per- 
son in an odious light, published on the 
very day that the Grand Jury were sitting, 
while'the Bill of Indictment was yet pend- 
ing, and wbilp the Grand Jurors were ac- 
tually in deliberation on the matter of this 
case. The bill was actually under the 
consideration of the Grand Jury, when 
this letter was put forth, and the writer 
argues and reasons, nay, even professes 
that his object is to shew, that the letter of 
Sam Sobersides, to be that day judged of 
by the Grand Jury, contained a clear and 
direct libel, while at the same time he in- 
sidiously pretends that he does not mean 
to prejudge die question ! Thejetters pub- 
lished in the Journal of die 1st instant, 
were stated in the affidavit before the Court 
to have been written in answer to this in- 
sidious and mischievous letter of C — — 
in die Hurkaru ; and even if the editor of 
the Journal had written them himself, 
which however it appeared he did not do, 
he would in his (Mr. Hogg’s) opinion 
have been fully justified. When the Bill 
of Indictment was found, diere might he 
some difference, for, generally speaking, if 
there were any cases in which discussions 
on matters pending in Court could not be 
injurious, the case of a libel w as one of 
diese. It was a matter of abstract rea- 
soning, without the communication of any 
new tacts, so that nodiing could be said 
w’hich would not be known to the Petit 
Jury when they were put into the box oil 
the day of trial. There was no law that 
he knew of which commanded, that as 
soon as a Bill of Indictment was found, 
all die world should be silent, unless it 
might be said that the jealous spirit of the 
English Law would not suffer injuries to 
be done by the discussion of whatever 
might tend to die disadvantage of the de- 
fendant. He recollected that in the case 
of the editor of the Morning Chronicle 
and of the Examiner, the papers generally 
contained discussions on the merits of the 
question ; and in the recent case of die 
libel of Sir Francis Burden, in his letter 
on the (Manchester affair, he more par- 
ticularly and distinctly recollected a series 
of letters in an 'English paper, discussing 
the merits of the case, under the signature 
of * f A Barrister.” The writer of the let- 
ter headed “ Champion on Sobersides,” 
says, in reference to this letter of C— 
in the Hurkaru : s “ It will doubtless re- 
quire $ little more brains than this C— — 
brings into the field, whether it be a cow 
or a calf, to persuade a Calcutta Judge or 
Jury, that there is a direct charge if want 
of integrity gainst a whole body bf offi- 
cers of (be first rank in the G<n*er&fb*nt;” 
The words a direct charge tnr 

tegnty^- M® put in itaUcs,' ^ that 

die writer was contending agallst dispo- 


sition of this C— , who had attempted to 
establish this charge against him in these 
very words in the Hurkaru . The Ad- 
vocate General seemed to rely more on the 
letter beaded “ Justification,” and he (Mr. 
Hogg) did confess that it might appear 
more objectionable tiian die preceding one, 
if taken by itself; but if viewed in con- 
nection with the letter of C , it was 

nothing more than an argument between 
these two writers. C— — , in die Hur- 
karu, says, “ They are right to go into 
Court, in order to shew their innocence.” 
j Urevior replies, “ Your observation is 
absurd ; for if they had intended to have 
shewn, their innocence, they ought to have 
gone on the civil side of die Court, and 
not on die criminal,” as they had done, 
where the question of their guilt or inno- 
cence did not at all come under consider- 
ation. As to the legality of discussing 
questions mb judice , he remembered the 
case of Mjt. Stock dale, mentioned in the 
State Triafe of 179 — , who was prosecuted 
for publishing a libel on the House of 
Commons^ contained in a pamphlet, writ- 
ten by a Mr. Logan, in defence of Warren 
Hastings. He was however acquitted, and 
the main ground of this argument of liis 
counsel was, that Warren Hastings having 
been for many years subject to virulent at- 
tacks on his character and reputation 
through Lb* press, it was at least but fair 
to admit an equal liberty to those who un- 
dertook to defend him from the aspersions 
which they conceived to be unjustly cast 
on his fame. The legal arguments of the 
Counsel were objected to by the Court, but 
they listened favorably to this appeal to the 
common principles of justice and equity, 
and the prosecution was accordingly de- 
feated. 

He came now to the consideration of the 
letter in the paper of November 6, headed 
* 4 The Libel.” Great danger was seen 
lurking under the expression, “ The blood 
of Douglas shall protect itself!” But 
what did or could this mean, but that the 
press was even still able to defend its own 
cause? Again, k is said, “ They fasten on 
a proposition that has been true ev6r since 
the fall of Adam, and denounce it as a 
libel. If Government will redress no 
wrongs, nor listen to any suggestions, but 
on the reports prepared by secretaries and 
other high functionaries, then the fate of 
all suggestions, wherever they originate, 
must depend on the view which may j>e 
taken of them by those who, by hypothesis, 
have exclusively the ear of Government. 
That is tile Libel 1” It was surely allow- 
able for a person whose meaning had been 
misrepresented) to state publicly that the 
construction put on his words was not the 
true one. * He went on to quotO'from the 
latter part of the letter, the extract * from 
Mr. Windhatfi’s speech, and the observe 
lions subjoined to this by Spectator. - The 
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object of this quotation from Mr. Wind- 
ham, which passed in England without 
prosecution, was evidently to shew the 
latitude of remark permitted to be indulged 
there on public men ; and the comment 
went to form the strong contrast, by 
shewing that even a hypothetical position 
could not be allowed to be stated here, 
without being made the subject of an in- 
dictment. He returned from this to the 
“ Note of the Editor," on the Letter of 
Parenthesis , in page 12. If this was a 
libel, it was a private and not a public one, 
for the public were no way concerned in 
it. He admitted, with the Advocate Ge- 
neral, that the licentiousness of the press 
was more injurious in a limited society 
than in a more extended one ; but if the 
freedom of the press was unsuited to this 
country, it should be regulated, or re- 
stricted, or taken away altogether. God 
forbid that he should advLc tills to be 
done : but let not a man, put upon liis 
trial for exercising that liberty, be made 
the victim of local prejudices. A Jury in 
England would never protect a libeller on 
private character; but discussions on public 
measures, and on public men, as connected 
with such measures, was always practised 
and tolerated there. He was aware that a 
strong prejudice existed against the liberty 
of tlie press in India, among those persons 
who had never before been accustomed to 
it. He did not mean of course to apply 
this observation to the Advocate General ; 
he must have derived his prejudice on this 
bead from others, from persons who had 
resided in this country from their youth 
upward, and who had been so long ac- 
customed to the darkness of silence, that 
they could not bear the glare of free dis- 
cussion. But if it were true, as had been 
asserted, that no person could preserve lire 
seclusion of domestic enjoyments unob- 
truded on by its officious interference, and 
that the peace of families was disturbed, 
and private confidence violated, he would 
even go the length of saying, Perish the 
liberty of the press, rather than such evils 
should be endured. 

The Advocate General explained, that 
he had not meant to say that private cha- 
racter was attacked; but that the insinua- 
tions made through the press were so 
framed as not distinctly and exclusively to 
point to any one particular individual, and 
were therefore liable to be taken as ap- 
plying to several, for whom probably they 
were not originally intended. 

Mr. Hogg, in continuation, observed, 
that he thought those who wrote the letters, 
appearing in the newspapers, attached much 
more importance to them, and supposed 
others also to be more interested about 
them, than they really deserved. Few, he 
believed, read those letters, or cared any 
thing about them, or to whom they ap- 
plied; and he wondered how even the 
Asiatic Jb#r».-«r-No. 7$« l - 


prosecutors found out tliis passage, said to 
apply to the Secretaries, as they were inci- 
dentally placed at the end of a long Dis- 
sertation on Dress and Burrah Khanas. 

He again remarked on the letter headed 
“ A Champion on Sobersides ,** and shewed 
that this was merely put forth to combat 
the reasonings of the writer of the letter 
signed C — , in the Hurkaru of the pre- 
ceding day. The state of the question 
was this . Sam Sobersides publishes a letter 
in the Journal of October 25, a passage of 
which is made the subject of an indictment. 
Sam Sobersides , on hearing this, writes to 
express his surprise at it, as he could hardly 
suppose that the passage in questiou could 
be so taken up as a libel on the integrity of 
the secretaries to Government. This in- 
dictment is before the Grand Jury, and be- 
fore they liave made a true bill, this C— 
steps forward to insist on it, that whatever 
the writer himself thinks of his own mean- 
ing, it is a libel, and does contain a direct 
charge of want of integrity (to say the least) 
against the%e Secretaries. C — further in- 
sists on it that the writer “ particularized 
individuals as acting in died upposi ion to 
every principle of duty." Tin's was surely 
a most serious and unjustifiable offence, to 
put forth such a comment, at stich a mo- 
ment of importance to the pending case. 
C — was fully aware of this fact, of the 
matter being presented for the Grand Jury 
to decide on, for lie cries out triumphantly, 
“ As to who will stand in need of a white- 
washing, we shall soon see." Indeed he 
seemed afraid of his motives being sus- 
pected ; for he says afterwards, “ I have 
not said thus much on the subject for the 
purpose of agitating the question as to 
whether it is a libel or not -filial question 
will, it appears, be settled elsewhere:" as if 
he knew that the hill would be found. 
But what immediately follows, shews that 
lie hud no other aim than the very one 
which he so seriously disavows : — tor he 
says in the same line, “ but my object is to 
shew that the original paragraph (the one 
made the subject of the. indictment) did 
contain a direct charge against the secretaries 
of a gross breach of public duty ; and having 
proved that, my next object is to assert that 
they owed it to themselves , the Government, 
and the public, to notice it, and shew their 
superiors that the charge is false.*' This is 
the person who before professes that he does 
not want to agitate the question whether it 
is a libel or not. Oh! no— not. he indeed! 
— But, libel or not, be has said it already, 
and many of those persons who bad that 
day to sit on the Grand Jury and decide 
this question before the bill could be found, 
were probably subscribers to the Hurkaru, 
in which , this letter was contained. This 
letter serve as a clue to most of the 
succeeding ones in the Journal, for they 
have nearfy^aU reference to this. Thu , 
C— , having said that the Secretaries owed 
Vo uXMi 4 0 
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it to themselves to shew the charge against 
them was false, Brevior answers, “ True, 
but unfortunately the Secretaries have not 
taken the right mode to shew its falsehood. 
Tliey have chosen that form of proceeding 
in which the truth or falsehood of the state- 
ment cannot even be agitated : and if it 
were as true as die Gospel, I dare not say 
so in my justification, for by this mode of 
trial my mouth is shut against saying or 
shewing it to be true." 

The letter headed “ Grand Jurtf * had 
been much relied on by the Advocate 
General ; and the ** stormy debate" which 
it spoke of was considered a great public 
offence; but, if so at all, it rested with the 
person who first communicated such a fact, 
as disclosing what had taken place within 
the walls ; though it could imply nothing 
more than the words themselves expressed. 

The letter of Richard Fubbs , as had been 
before remarked, was a matter of retaliation 
only. The writers in John Bull had called 
Mr* Buckingham and his friends the 
“ Liberal Junta," and he saw no reason 
why they might not call them in return 
the “ Illiberal Junta." Throughout the 
whole, indeed^ it was a contest between 
parties, in which victory in argument was 
the chief object in view; and in this 
consideration the plaintiffs, defendant, 
Jury, and all sunk before them ; but in 
these retorts there was no trace whatever 
of malicious intention. 

Hie attempt to influence the Petit Jury, 
which had been ascribed to his client, could 
no where be found, and Mr. Buckingham 
had also sworn in the affidavit now before 
the Court, that he never had any such in- 
tention ; indeed it could not be well ima- 
gined that he had, since the Jury were not 
then sitting, nor was it known even to 
himself when Ills case would have to come 
before the Jury. In the case of the King 
v. Joliffe, which had been already cited, 
the Jury were actually sitting, and he as a 
magistrate published hand-bills for the very 
purpose of swaying tlieir judgment ; but 
here there was no going out of the ordi- 
nary course of daily publication, and no 
resemblance to the case cited whatever. 
In the State Trials, the case of the Dean of 
St. Asaph was well known. That trial 
was postponed, on account of a pamphlet 
then written and published by Sir William 
Jones (who once enjoyed a seat on that 
bench). The pamphlet went at great 
length into the merits of the case, and an 
affidavit was put in, stating that it was 
circulated clandestinely, and its expense 
paid out of sums contributed by an as- 
sotiatibn, of which Sir William Jones was 
a member. The trial was therefore post- 
poned and removed to another county, as 
it was supposed that a fair trial could not 
be had at that in which it was fi|al;|btcd to 
take # !®ce. ; ; In Douglas** Reportsip. 284; 
in Out case of the King 


Mansfield stated that the rule was general, 
though not universal, that the person de- 
manding a Criminal Information must 
swear his innocence of the crime or motives 
imputed to him. His client, as the de- 
fendant, had put in an affidavit swearing 
his innocence of the charges alleged as the 
ground of this information ; and he con- 
ceived that the person or persons applying 
as plaintiff for 'this information, was bound 
to shew that the motives imputed to them 
were not those by which tliey were actuated. 
Hie Duke of Richmond was accused, in 
a publication of the time, of having spoken 
in the House of Peers with a view to 
induce the invasion of the French, and be 
applied for a Criminal Information against 
the person charging him with so horrible a 
crime ; but even the Duke of Richmond 
could not be heard, until he had put in an 
affidavit, swearing that he was not in- 
fluenced by the motives imputed to him. 
There was another case, that of Lady 
Chambers, in which different parties were 
included ; and although some of those 
parties came forward to make the affidavit 
required, yet this was not held sufficient, 
because the others declined, and it was 
required that all and every one of them 
should jointly and severally make such 
affirmations as the law required on oath. 
The Advocate General could not apply for 
this Criminal Information, but on the be- 
half of soatne person or persons; and it 
must be held to be on the behalf of the 
prosecutors. If, therefore, the supposed 
accusations against them were to be taken 
gravely and seriously, they must come 
forward, and deny them all on oath. It 
was not enough for one person to say that 
he had not been one of an association, that 
had failed to write Mr. Buckingham down 
in the fair and open field of argument, and 
had therefore sought to prosecute him ; but 
it was necessary that each and all of the 
prosecutors should state on oath that they 
had not written any thing in the papers 
against the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
to shew that the acts imputed to them were 
not grounded in truth. This was necessary 
and indispensable in a legal point of view, 
and he therefore hoped that their Lordships 
would allow him to demand in this case, 
what was required in all others, however 
high or distinguished the persons impli- 
cated. Without this, he did not see how 
their Lordships could grant the Criminal 
Information applied for, even if they as- 
sumed to themselves such a power. But 
he trusted, on this and all the other grounds 
of objection already stated, that their Lord- 
ships would not have recourse to so extra- 
ordinary a course of proceeding, by which 
an individual would be subjected to two 
prosecut&Bs almost for the same offence, 
which, as far as be knew; wim yrith^ut a 
parallel, or at least he could n^ recall to 
his memory any staffer citee tfcat had oc- 
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curred at home. By such a step, Mr. 
Buckingham would be sent before the 
Petit Jury with such disadvantages, that 
he could hardly hope for a fair and im- 
partial judgment of his case, and he 
trusted that their Lordships would perceive 
the grievous hardship that would be thus 
imposed on him, and refuse the present 
application. 

The Advocate General then rose to ad- 
dress their Lordships in reply. lie ad- 
mitted that he had gone largely into the 
case, as had been said, in making his 
motion, but not more largely than the 
circumstances of the case required. Much 
had been argued as to the jurisdiction of 
the Court ; lie for his part entertained not 
the slightest doubt but the Court possessed 
the general power of granting Criminal 
Informations, notwithstanding ail the ob- 
jections he had heard urged against it by 
the two very able Counsel who had pre- 
ceded him. The 13th Sec. of the Act 
(13 Geo. III.) said “the Court should 
exercise and perform all civil, criminal. 
Admiralty, and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction,” 
and should have power to “ appoint clerks 
and other ministerial officers,” to exercise 
all jurisdiction, and be also a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Jail Delivery. 
The 14th section says, the Court shall have 
power “ to hear and determine all com- 
plaints for any crimes, misdemeanors, or 
oppressions.” In all the other clauses it 
is said they shall “ hear, try, or inquire , 
and determine that is, that they were to 
enquire by a Jury. But here it is .-aid 
they shall “hear and determine.” The 
words were very materially different, and 
implied that there was to' be no previous 
inquiry by a Jury. Besides, it is to 
“ hear and determine all complaints for 
any crimes, misdemeanors, or oppres- 
sions,” which evidently does not refer to 
its jurisdiction as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer. If it had been meant to give 
the jurisdiction of a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer only, it would not have been 
limited to “ crimes, misdemeanors, and 
oppressions,” an association which would 
show that the Court Could not go higher. 
The power given of summoning Juries was 
another proof in support of his opinion, 
for it would have been superfluous to give 
them this power, which they would un- 
questionably, as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, have had before. The Learned 
Counsel referred, we believe, to the power 
vested in the Court of granting informa- 
tions against British subjects at a distance 
from Calcutta, and to *the clause which 
gave the Court power to compel die at- 
tendance of witnesses residing in the Mo- 
fussil. The short clause directing that all 
crimes* misdemeanors, and oppressions 
should be tried, by a Jury of British sub- 
jects, would have been, he contended, quite 
ridiculous had the Court been merely a 


Court of Oyer and Terminer, with all the 
powers of such a Court. The 4th clause 
of the charter says, that the Judges of this 
Court should have “ such jurisdiction and 
authority as the Justices of the Court of 
King's Bench have in England and in 
other parts of the act and in the charter, 
they are authorized to proceed by indict- 
ment or information. Now this must 
mean either a Criminal Information or a 
qui tam action ; but it was clear it must 
refer to a Criminal Information, because 
(§ 29) a fine was mentioned : the clerk 
of the Crown Office could not be subject 
to any costs. 

Sir F. Macnaghten asked, if he did not 
think it a strong case for the other side, 
that in the case of all inferior magistrates, 
the procedure must be by information ? 

The Advocate General observed, that 
inferior magistrates were not liable to in- 
formations for what they performed in 
their character of Judges, but for their 
conduct as individuals : they were not 
liable qua magistrates. . 

Sir F. Macnaghten held, that there 
might have been informations presented 
against inferior magistrates, and against the 
Governor General himself, if not specially 
exempted from their jurisdiction ; he not 
only thought so, but lie relied upon it. 

The Advocate General cited the 15tli 
clause of the statute (Geo. III.), which 
exempts the Governor General from the 
jurisdiction of the Court, in which he con- 
tended that the word information was not 
restricted to mean informations qui tam , as 
supposed by his learned friend (Mr. Fer- 
gusson). The 4th clause of the charter, 
conferring on the Judges of this Court 
“ such jurisdiction and authority as our 
Justices of our Court of King’s Bench have 
within that part of Great Britain called 
England, by the common law thereof,” 
must signify that this Court possesses such 
power as the Court of King’s Bench has 
at common law'. 

The Hon. Chief Justice observed, that 
if it had been meant here to give the 
Judges of this Court any such pqwer as 
Justices of the Court of King’s Bench had, 
as Justice of the peace, it would be giving 
the less power after it had given the greater, 
which it was absurd to suppose it could 
have intended. 

The Advocate General, in pursuance of 
his argument, referred to Holt, as an au- 
thority that the power of granting Criminal 
Informations belonged to the Court of 
King’s Bench by common law, and be 
contended it therefore belonged to this 
Court by analogy. This must have been 
the understanding of those who frained the 
act of, parliament and letters patent; as 
well as of the former Judges of this Court. 
His learned Friends had told their , Lord- 
ships thaf the precedents for the exercise of 
this power bj? the Court were of no weight, 
4G1 
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because the decisions were passed sub silent io , 
but as Sir Robert Chambers had argued the 
case with himself so fully (as humorously 
described by his friend Mr. Fergusson), 
he must hare come to' the Bench fully pre- 
pared to give ft just decision. 

Mr. Fergusmi said that this case was 
not argued, ‘ and the other had been com- 
promised between the parties -there was 
in fact no precedent at all. 

The Advocate General admitted the im- 
portance of a case being argued by Coun- 
sel, as they might suggest new views that 
had not occurred to the Bench ; but the 
Court had in that case made the rule ab- 
solute, and they would have been guilty of 
inexcusable negligence, if they bad not 
studied to settle a point of such importance 
when it came before them. The judgment 
of the Court on this point had therefore, 
he contended, already been solemnly ex- 
pressed. 

Sir Francis Macnaghtcn observed, that 
he for one had never expressed any opinion 
on this point. 

The Advocate General admitted that his 
Lordship was completely unfettered. One 
point, he continued, much argued by his 
learned friend on the other side was, that 
this Court had no officer to prosecute : now 
the Court was authorized by the charter to 
appoint its officers, and it had appointed 
Mr. Lewen clerk of the Crown Office, 
which was quite analogous to the master 
of the Crown Office at home : and he had 
a right to ask the Court to recognize that 
officer as having a power to move for 
Criminal Informations; that officer had 
been the prosecutor in the case of Mr. 
Forster ; so that it was clear their Lord- 
ships bad both an officer to file Criminal 
Informations, and a power to grant them. 

Hie Advocate General having ended the 
legal part of the question as to the juris- 
diction of the Court, came to speak of the 
merits of the case. He considered the 
mode of defence set up as so extraordinary, 
that the discussion appeared to him to have 
affected the understandings of his learned 
friend^ excellent as they were. If, for 
instance^ a Judge on the Bench were to get 
a blow from a person, is he not to get a 
Criminal Information against him, because 
that person bad before received a blow from 
some other Quarter ? Was lie answerable for 
all that had been Written on either side ? The 
Government had the power to order their 
Law Officers to prosecute, and they were 
bound to protect the public peace. If this 
could not be done, why then there would 
infr a suspension of Government altogether, 
He did not come forward on behalf of 
these six Prosecutors. If he <lid, there 
wtes not A particle that would nepd to be 
negatived. i( I would say,**' continued 
the Advocate General, “ they arofighting 
ftboveine and over me, and I amVeceiving 
Wounds 6ii all sides, frerni Ifrtends and 


enemies. Is the public prosecutor to bo 
tola that there is a discussion between two 
factions, the liberals and the illiberal*; 
these Montagues and Capulcts, that arc 
kicking up an uproar, and breaking the 
peace ? and am I, who am of no party, 
to be prevented from getting justice ? Here 
is a series of libels, some of which are 
quotations from this paper, and some from 
that, hut if they were transplanted from 
the Bible they would not be the less libel- 
lous on tlmt account, provided their appli- 
cation was clear : and no one can doubt of 
the application of these to the Grand Jury 
and to the Prosecutors. What do they 
mean by transplantation of words : aro 
not all words transplanted from the dic- 
tionary V* It had been said that these 
letters had too much importance attached 
to them, and as far as their merits were con- 
cerned, he thought so too. They were 
merely 

"Son* of* day. just honvant on the flood, 

“ To mingle with the poppies and the mud." 

There wefe no less than five different libels 
in one pager, that of the 1st of the month. 
He should not have proceeded against any 
of them, however, separately, had they 
not come out day after day, one after ano- 
ther, which shewed that there was a deli- 
berate intention to discuss the case then 
pending an the Court. He was glad that 
Mr. Hogg had quoted the case of the 
Dean of m. Asaph. In that case a pub- 
lication w»s circulated through the county ; 

. but the moment it was found that pains 
had been taken to prejudice the minds of 
the Jury, the trial was postponed, although 
Mr. Erskine had come down to defend the 
Dean, as the Judges were of opinion that 
nothing should he published pending a 
cause, to prejudice the minds of the Jury. 
He had the authority of Lord Holt, for 
saying that this was a matter of the highest 
criminality. If others do this, on either 
the one side or the other, they are equally 
liable to be proceeded against ; but if the 
party himself, who is. either prosecutor or 
defendant, the ease is much more crimi- 
nal. Any attempt also to cajole a Jury is 
highly illegal, and here this attempt is not 
only made, but it is mixed up with vitupe- 
rative matter against the Prosecutors of the 
Indictment. 

. Mr. Buckingham lias putin an affidavit, 
stating on-oath, that he is not the author of 
the letters in .question. So much the 
worse: I say, so much the worse. Had 
he, himself, been the writer, he might 
have been carried away in the heat of com- 
position to say tilings he hfid not intended ; 
and, - with that partiality which every one 
has for his own productions, he might be 
unable to bring himself to strijcn-ptitsbe- 
fore publication what, with mpre ritnn^ to 
consider,, his cooler judgment might have 
rejected. But when - the productions of 
another are submitted to him, he views 
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them coolly, and without this natural pre- 
judice ; and ought to have exercised his 
judgment and discretion on these letters, 
of which he is, in fact, the proper censor, 
and not sent them forth to the world to 
the prejudice of his own cause that was 
coining on. 

Mr. Fergusson observed, that in the 
case of the Dean of St. Asaph, the affida- 
vit stated that the hand-bills had been dis- 
tributed to the Jurors then summoned, and 
it therefore did not resemble this case, 
when ‘the trial was not to come oil for so 
long a time. 

The Advocate General did not care for 
this distinction, it was merely a question 
of degree, and was still prejudging the 
cause. Lord Manslield viewed it as an 
of Fence of a very aggravated nature, being 
both a libel and a contempt of Court. 

The Chief Justice remarked, that in the 
case quoted, the handbill circulated was 
stated to be a ; ■ i. • ial representat ion of one 
side of the question. 

The Advocate Generali in continuation, 
contended that it did not mend the matter, 
to tell their Lordships that these letters re- 
ferred to other publications, in the John 
Hull, and other papers. The letter signed 
C — , published in the ITiirkaru, was writ- 
ten in answer to a letter of Sam Sobersides , 
published on the 30th of October, where- 
in that writer insinuates that the prosecu- 
tors thought they “ stood in need of a 
white-washing from a Court of Justice.” 
So that the other papers had by no means 
been the first to stir up that discussion. 
And lie fthe Advocate General) had en- 
tertained doubts whether that letter should 
not aiso he taken up as a libel. 

The learned counsel then proceeded to 
make some comments on the letters which 
were taken up as libellous, referring to the 
letter signed Jtichard Fubbs (p.fil ). He 
said, this was a most mischievous passage ; 
it now appeared to have been a quotation 
from another paper ; hut was every person 
who read it to know that ? He, for his 
own part, did not know it till he had been 
informed. It was abundantly clear, that 
a slur was intended to he cast on the 
Grand Jury ; no one could doubt it. And 
the letter headed ** Grand Jim/' (p. 25), 
wherein it was said, “ that after a stormy 
debate, a small majority of the Grand Jury 
were prevailed ou, not without great diffi- 
culty and strenuous efforts, to return a 
True Bill," must have been intended to 
convey the idea that undue efforts were 
used with the Grand Jury, that they were 
laboured, that extraordinary exertions were 
made, from within or from without, to 
procure a verdict. Notin' n g could be more 
mischievous, nay criminal. It might 
hrirtg bur forms of judicial procedure, 
an d-otttv adniin i stration of justice, into con- 
tempt* Wtt only among ourselves, who 


were not so liable to be misled, but with 
the natives of this country, many of whom 
read English, who are subject to its con- 
trol. It was no answer at. all, to say such 
things were the subject of common con- 
versation : it was a great evil in a small 
place, that such things should even he so 
talked about. In England the evil was 
not so much felt, because they might 
change the venue of the case, removing it 
to a distance beyond the reach of local pre- 
judices. Here such a thing was quite im- 
possible. Any discussion of the merits of 
a case pending a trial was illegal, and had 
a most mischievous tendency. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that their Lordships 
should interfere to put a stop to these at- 
tacks on the Grand Jury, which were in 
tlie highest degree pernicious. 

It had been said, that before he could 
apply for a Criminal Information, the 
prosecutors, or persons aggrieved, were 
bound to negative the injurious imputa- 
tions cast, upon them by an affidavit on 
oath. If lie had applied to their Lord- 
ships on the part of the prosecutors, he 
would then have argued whether they had 
any right to put in such an affidavit. But 
what were they to deny ? There were no 
specific charges, but merely general impu- 
tations of improper conduct. Every one 
who came forward might, be harassed in 
this kind of way. But he (the Advocate 
General) claimed not the interference of 
the Court in behalf of the Prosecutors ; 
they required no protection, being eontent 
to stand high in the estimation of all whose 
good opinion they valued, and whose opi- 
nions would not be altered by seeing them 
called a €t Gang-green," and attempted to 
he held up to ridicule; or by their charac- 
ters being attacked with graver charges. 

Tlie learned Counsel then adverted to 
the attempt to influence the decision of tlie 
Petit Jury. I Ie did not deny hut it might 
he as illegal to argue the case on the one 
side of tlie question as tlie other ; hut it 
was no excuse for those who espoused one 
side of the question, to say that others had 
taken up the other side. The stating that 
tlie Grand Jury had found the BUI with 
difficulty by a small majority, was holding 
out an example to influence the decision . 
to he pronounced hv the Petit Jury’, who, 
as such extreme difference of opinion pre- 
vailed among the former, could not he 
expected to he unanimous. Calling for 
the publication of the names of tlie Grand 
Jurors, was evidently with the intention of 
holding forth some of them as black 
sheep. If there was any one of the 
Grand Jurors connected with a public 
office* to whom these imicndoeS would 
apply, it was a most cruel and malignant 
attack upon him. 

Nq ! ; one could speak of the liberty of 
tlie preSfi, without admitting it to be ope of 
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the greatest blessings men can enjoy ; but 
this was no reason that the abuse of it 
should be tolerated. The most salutary 
of all medicines might become by corrup- 
tion the most deadly poison. Let not the 
liberty of the press, then, be made a cloak 
for general libelling. We stand here as in 
a besieged garrison, few in number, and 
generally known to each other, and una- 
ble to escape from the evils that surround 
us. It was talking nonsense and stuff to 
propose to introduce the same latitude of 
discussion here that was exercised in 
England. Wc might as well propose to 
bring hither the British Parliament, or 
get up a Representative or Conventional 
Government, and talk of the Representa- 
tive for the zillah of Ilooglily. We 
might as well propose to introduce here 
the climate of England. We cannot go- 
vern this country by the British Constitu- 
tion. Our power here had grown put of 
the British Government in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and it was only by the cau- 
tious line of policy hitherto adopted, that 
it Could be preserved. We are a small 
community, almost entirely composed of 
Public Functionaries ; and only those who 
have been a considerable time in the coun- 
try can justly appreciate the ground on 
which we stand. Yeung men coming 
out from England, without experience, 
without reflection, were eager to send forth 
their crude opinions to the world, about 
matters they did not understand, without 
knowing, and without considering their 
dangerous tendency. The Company's last 
imported cadet finds something to com- 
plain of in his regiment, and immediately 
sends his list of imaginary grievances to 
the Calcutta Gazette. The tendency of 
this facility of publication was to dissolve 
all subordination, and to set persons who 
filled tbe lower ranks in the service against 
the higher. 

But be did not accuse Mr. Buckingham 
of having this intention. From him, if 
left to himself, we might expect better 
things ; but we have been informed to-day, 
that .these letters are not written by Mr. 
Buckingham, but by his correspondents. 
Tills is the great evil : he is controlled by 
a self-elected censorship on his press, which 
prevents him from following the dictates of 
his better judgment. Volunteer combatants, 
who are always keener than regulars, 
enter the arena of disputation, and, in- 
flamed with the desire of victory, disturb 
the peace and quiet of society. It was a 
great etil that the press w as so open, and 
thus made an engine of disturbance. If 
Mr. Buckingham would exercise his own 
discretion on the writings of his" corres- 
pondents* of which lie is the profier cen- 
sor, .. his paper might be productive Of 
incalculable benefits. But, while the 
office of the Calcutta Gazette w as sur- 


rounded by persons who compelled him to 
publish whatever came across them, it 
was quite intolerable, and no good could 
be expected. In conclusion, if Grand 
Jurors were to be reflected on for dis- 
charging their functions; if prosecutors 
w'ere to be attacked for coming to the 
Court to seek redress; if cases were to 
be publicly argued while pending before 
the Court, and the Petit Jury that was to 
try them biassed and cajoled, there was an 
end to all public justice. He trusted, 
therefore, the Court would interpose its 
undoubted authority to prevent so great an 
evil. 

When Mr. Spankie. had finished his 
speech, Mr. Money, the Standing Coun- 
sel of Government, rose to follow on the 
same side. From the rising up of persons 
in the Court to retire, and the buzz of 
conversation, broken occasionally by tbe 
cries of “silence,** and “ Choop,** from 
the officer of the Court, and the interrup- 
tions to which this gave rise, it was quite 
impossible to catch the legal arguments of 
the learned gentleman, who opened his 
address by a consideration of the most 
difficult paint, that of the jurisdiction of 
the Court. The world (at least so much 
of it as relies on our report of this case) 
will lose the benefit of the research and 
learning brought to this intricate and diffi- 
cult discussion, by the learned Counsel in 
question, though we shall endeavour, as 
some compensation for this loss, to give a 
full report of the faithful and accurate 
picture which he so feelingly and eloquent- 
ly drew of the licentiousness of the Indian 
press. Passing over, therefore, rather 
than mutilate and mangle the legal por- 
tion of his speech whicli was interrupted, 
we come to his remarks on the merits of 
the case, to which a greater degree of at- 
tention was paid. 

Mr. Money here read from the “ Ge- 
neral Summary,** wliat he called an ap- 
peal to the Jury. “ The British laws have 
consituted honest Juries as the only fit and 
proper Guardians of the State, as far as 
libel is concerned.** This, he said, was 
evidently intended to flatter the Petit 
Jury who might be impannelled to try bis 
case, and who were to judge of the libel 

The Chief Justice said, that the words 
were very general. 

Mr. Money again read. “ To these 
•Twelve Common Tradesmen* of Cal- 
cutta, we willingly commit our cause. It 
will he* for them to decide whether an 
association, that has failed to write us down 
in the fair and open field of argument and 
discussion, shall now succeed in effecting 
the ruin of a press, whicli honest men who 
have nothing to fear should cherish and 
support for the public good, s^d whicli 
none but'Uiose whose public cpiidwj^ 
not bear scrutiny can ha^ iojf J^st or 
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reasonable cause to dread.** This, lie 
said, could have been written only for the 
purpose of predisposing and biassing the 
Jury, and it was eminently calculated to 
do so. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten . — “ Could not 
bis Counsol say the same thing to his Jury 
on the day of his trial ?** 

Mr. Money admitted that he could, but 
replied that it might be permitted to a 
Counsel to do this, although it was highly 
improper, and even criminal, for a person 
so to do before the day of trial, ' and above 
all, the party accused. The Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, throughout the whole, 
identities himself with the liberty of the 
press, and tells the Jury that it is not the 
mere question of whether he should be 
found guilty or innocent, but whether the 
liberty of the press should be permitted to 
be exercised at all. That was the question 
for them to decide, whether such discus- 
sions on public measures should be allowed, 
or whether they should be put a stop to 
altogether, which must have a tendency to 
bias the minds of the Jury. 

The learned Counsel now passed to the 
Note of the Editor, on the letter of “ A 
Public Functionary , Non-Proseqwns” 
in page 38, which lie conceived altogether 
libellous. lie passed over the early part 
of this Note, and quoted from the latter 
part of it. “ If the assertion in question 
be proved to be true, and the maxim of 
Lord Mansfield, that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel , be acted on, then convic- 
tion will most probably follow. ’* This, 
he insisted, was highly libellous, and was 
an imputation on the Prosecutors. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten . — “ Where is that 
doctrine of Lord Mansfield to be found ? 
I have seen itoften ascribed to him in news- 
papers, but never, on any good authority.** 

A short conversation passed between the 
Bench and the Bar, in which the learned 
Judges and Counsel seemed all to doubt 
whether such a doctrine had any authority 
at all. It merely meant that in certain 
cases, truth could not be pleaded in justi- 
fication. 

Mr. Money here passed to the second 
letter of Sam Sobersides , published on the 
25th of October, and was proceeding to 
read the passage made the subject of indict- 
ment : “ If no wrongs are to be redressed, 
or suggested improvements listened to, 
except those which go through Secretaries 
and public officers to the Government — ** 

Mr. Fergusson said he expected to be 
allowed to reply to this. It was not before 
the Court, and was the subject of another 
prosecution. 

Mr. Si>ankie admitted also that it was 
not befpre the Court, and that he had there- 
fore i^ofdc4 making any allusion to it. 

was willing to pass it by, as 
it was hot before the Court, but it was re- 
ferred to in one of the letters made the 


ground of the present prosecution. He 
w ent on to the consideration of the attempt 
to influence the minds of the Petit Jury, 
and to accuse the prosecutors, which lie 
considered to he a gross libel. It was a 
momentous question, and their Lordships 
might sec the strong interest that it had ex- 
cited ; for this very morning, a greater as- 
semblage of persons were to be seen in that 
Court, than were ever known to be present 
on any former occasion. But it was not 
here only that it excited an interest. It was 
felt, and their Lordships* decision anxious- 
ly looked for all over India, as the case 
was most momentous. “ Far be it from 
me,** said the learned Counsel, " to raise 
my puny voice against the liberty of the 
Press. It is one of the best means God 
has put into the hands of his creatures, for 
enlightening and civilizing mankind. The 
Press, however, is a different engine, when 
wielded by a person who chooses to make 
a wicked use of it, as has been done here. 
Here, persons have gone about looking in- 
to private houses, invading the quiet of 
domestic life, breaking the peace of families, 
destroying the confidence between friends, 
betraying their secrets, and hove brought 
society to a state which requires your Lord- 
ships* interposition to prevent.** 

The Chief Justice remarked that the 
question of the Liberty of the Press was 
not before the Court, and that they had no 
pow er whatever to interfere w ith its restric - 
tions, which was a subject for the conside- 
ration of Government. 

Mr. Money, in continuation, said that 
many things might be called a libel here, 
which would not be so considered in Eng- 
land. 

The Advocate General remarked that he 
did not mean to go so far ; he admitted, 
however, that a libel here might be more 
mischievous. 

Mr. Money. — u I will go farther, and I 
will say that that may be a libel here 
w'hich w ould not be a libel at home be- 
cause the same thing published in England 
would not be injurious, whereas here it 
would be highly injurious to the Govern- 
ment, and I therefore say that the same thing 
might be a libel here and not a libel in 
England.’* 

Mr. Fergusson . — “ That is a bold doc- 
trine.** 

Mr. Money .— With regard to the at- 
tempt that had been made to influence the 
minds of the Petit. Jury, he contended that 
there was nothing so likely to obstruct the 
course of public justice ; and if their 
Lordships had the power (which he con- 
tended they had) to grant this criminal in* 
formation, they ought certainly to grant it.. 

As to the trial by Jury, it had been the 
preservation of our liberties at home, and 
of our country ; and he hoped that it would 
also preserve this country as long as we re- 
mained in it, dr thought proper to remain 
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in it. It was of all things the best calcu- 
lated to preserve a country in a state Of 
health, and as it had always, been preserved 
at home, so he hoped it would always be 
preserved here. 

The learned Counsel closed his address 
by apologizing to the Court that he was not 
better prepared. Iiis learned friend Mr. 
Compton, who was to have stood in his 
place, was detained at home by a domestic 
misfortune, and he did not know until yes- 
terday that that gentleman would not be 
present. 

Had he been here, he should not have 
presented himself to the attention of the 
Court, as lie was aware tli&t he could not 
do the subject that justice which his absent 
friend would have done, nor indeed which 
he himself would have been able to do with 
longer preparation. 

It was about half past five, when the 
speeches of Counsel were ended, and dur- 
ing the last hour the Court had been con- 
siderably thinned. Many, however, still re- 
mained to hear the judgment ofthc Bench; 
and candles being brought. 

The Honourable Sir Edward Hyde East 
proceeded to deliver his opinion on the case, 
by observing that one general question, 
which had been argued before the Court at 
great length, was the extent of the juris- 
diction of the Coqrt. He would be the 
last person to wish to extend that jurisdic- 
tion beyond the limits of wliat really be- 
longed to it; but this was a very essential 
power vested in the Court, not to be used 
on every occasion, aiid which had been ex- 
ercised in one instance in his presence. He 
b -d liad the best helps for understanding 
the case, and paid to it the greatest atten- 
tion, and there was the strongest conviction 
oil his own mind, and on the mind of one 
of his brethren on the bench, that the Court 
did possess the power of granting criminal 
informations. Thu right of granting cri- 
minal informations, he said, was part of the 
common law of England. lie referred to 
the.opinion of Lord Hale, and 1 1. Hawkins, 
c. 26, where he observed numerous autho- 
rities are referred to, and to Shower’s Re- 
ports. This right, he observed, was recog- 
nised by the Legislature in the Si'th of 
William and Mary, c. 18. The 13th Geo. 
III. cap. 13, empowered the King to erect 
a Court in Calcutta, to be a Court of Oyer 
and Terminer*, with full power to exercise 
all civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, and to appoint its own 
officers, to make rules for conducting the 
business of the Court, and to db all things 
that were necessary for the administration 
gf justice. . And the succeeding clause 
says,tbat it shall liuve power to try 44 any 
crimes, misdemeanors and oppressions 
which general power being , oa<a granted, 
$anaot be restricted or by any 

particular clauses granting powers* 


The 4th clause of the garter, granted in 
pursuance of tills Act, says, that the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
shall have such powers as the Justices of 
the Court of King’s Bench, which surely 
meant something more than making them 
mere Justices of the Peace and Coroners. 
It would have been absurd, after making 
men Justices and Coroners, whose powers 
are regulated mid defined by law, to confer 
upon them special powers of this descrip- 
tion : this would be cutting down the 
power previously granted. The meaning 
of the clause evidently was, that any one of 
them sitting as a Court, had the same, power 
as the Justices of the Court of King's 
Bench. All the powers of the Court of 
King’s Bench were granted by general 
words ; and the clause (S4th) exempting 
the Governor General, Members of Coun- 
sel, and Judge of the Supreme Court, evi- 
dently had a view to this power of granting 
criminal informations. He laid it down 
as a principle of fair construction, that 
when all powers are granted generally, and 
an exception is made with regard to some 
special potior in au individual case, then 
we must suppose that this power was meant 
to be granted in all other cases. Applying 
this to 80th and 8 2d clause of the Charter, 
it appeared (from the latter) that the Court 
had full pdPver, in all “ indictments, infor- 
mations, (find criminal suits and causes 
whatsoever, ” to allow or deny the appeal of 
the party pretending to be aggrieved ; and 
by clause dMth, an exception is made that 
(unless in cases of treason or felony) the 
Court sh ill not be competent to hear, try, 
and determine any “ indictment or infor- 
mation” against the Governor General, 
Members of Counsel, or any of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court itself; and here it 
could not be said that the word informa- 
tion applied to informationsin civil actions, 
since the contrary was clearly indicated by 
the 32d clause of the cliarter. In every in- 
stance the word information was coupled 
with indictment ; it is enacted in the 40th 
clause of the act, that in all cases of indict- 
ments or informations laid or exhibited in 
the Court of King's Bench, for misde- 
meanors or other offences committed in 
India, it may be lawful for his Majesty's 
said Court, upon motion to be made on be- 
half of tiie prosecutor or defendant, to a- 
ward a writ of jnandamus, for the exami- 
nation of witnesses. The 19th clause of 
the Charter constitutes the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer and Jail Delivery* like the 
same Courts in England ; but he did not 
sec, that grunting the Court additional 
or specific power, could take away from it 
the general powers it already had* The 
clause of the Charter (19th), directing the 
Court to summon Grand and \PetiC Juries, 
did- not, contain the word 
naturally* his lA>rd^hipobservei/Uiention- 
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ing only indictment or inquest. The Charter 
says, that all treasons, murders, &c., shall 
be tried by a Jury, but not that all slut . be 
found i and therefore does not bar proce- 
dure by information. He then referred to 
the case of Cox in 1791, and said that Sir 
II. Cliambcrs seemed to have been of opi- 
nion, that the Court did not possess the 
jurisdiction ; but the precedents were by 
no meuns conclusive, and lie placed no re- 
liance on them. But, lie continued, the 
Legislature itself had settled the point, by 
assuming that the power did exist. It was 
true that no specific clause granted the 
power ; but it being assumed that the 1 ge- 
neral power does exist, the exercise of it is 
merely defined and regulated. His Lord- 
ship then referred to the 37 Geo. II I. c. 
142, sec. 1 4, which he considered very strong 
and conclusive ; it directs that in case an 
information is intended to be brought, the 
same shall be proceeded in, in the same 
manner as it would be in the King's Court 
in Bengal. It is therefore referred to by 
the Legislature as a thing established and 
generally known. His Lordship then cited 
the 37 Geo. Ill, and tlie 53 Geo. III. c. 
f>3, the latter respecting the citation of wit- 
nesses, as confirming the same view of the 
matter. The Court here, as well as the 
Court at Madras, imagined the power to 
exist ; and, as in the case of Cox, in 1791, 
the question was agitated, wliich must have 
attracted the attention of the Legislature to 
the subject ; and as the Acts of Parliament 
coming out afterwards assumed the power 
lo exist, there could be now no doubt on 
the subject. His Lordshipthoughttlie pow- 
er was granted both by the Act of Parlia- 
ment and by tlie Letters Patent.; and that the 
clause of the Charter (19) defining part of 
their authority, viz. as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and Jail Delivery, which con- 
tains only the words u indictment or in- 
quest” (not “information”), was completely 
answered by the consideration that in their 
capacity as Judges of Oyer and Terminer 
they could not try by information, and the 
omission of that word, in this place, there- 
fore, removed any doubt on the subject, if 
any had remained. 

His Lordship then passed to the consi- 
deration of the merits of the case before the 
Court. They had nothiug to do, he con- 
ceived, with the liberty of the press ab- 
stractedly. Hie Government of the coun- 
try, with the advice and sanction of the 
authorities at home, Imd established that 
liberty ; and he conceived tliat a free press, 
or the liberty of publication without a pre- 
vious. censorship, was calculated to produce 
much good. The licentiousness of the 
press had . been carried to an alarming ex- 
cess at home : here it was necessary that it 
should be a great deal more guarded and 
cautious; arid if this were done, and free 
discussions were. carried on without public 
danger or injury to individuals, it might be 
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one of the greatest blessings. But if, on 
the contrary, it was not exercised with tem- 
per and discretion, it might become a source 
of much mischief, in a country circum- 
stanced as this is ; and be like throwing 
firebrands where gunpowder lay scattered 
around us. But this was a question of 
policy for the consideration of Government, 
with which the Court had nothing to do. 
Hie only matter for the consideration of 
the Court was, that certain persons had 
complained of a certain passage in a letter 
published in the Calcutta Journal, said to 
be libellous ; he had not seen it, and hoped 
the party accused would be able to clear 
himself before the Jury to whom it would 
be referred ; a prosecution was instituted, 
and the Grand Jury had found a true bill 
against him. In these circumstances, it 
would certainly have been becoming and 
prudent in the party accused to have ab- 
stained in the mean time from all public 
discussion of the merits of his own case, 
whether instigated from another quarter or 
not, which is a circumstance from which 
he may derive benefit at a future time. 

With regard to the three different charges 
against him, his Lordship could see no 
proof of an attempt to bias the minds of the 
Petit Jury, except in so far as an inference 
of such an intention might be drawn from 
the publication of what was said to have 
taken place in the Grand Jury ; but he 
would not grant a Ciimiual Information 
on that ground, as lie saw no conclusive 
proof of such an intention. There was in 
the “ General Summary ” that had been re- 
ferred to, a little appearance of flattery ; 
but he did think such complimentary lan- 
guage was harmless, or at most not much 
to he found fault with. Without dwelling 
longer, therefore, on the supposed attempt 
to bias the Petit Jury, lie would consider 
the charge of ascribing improper motives to 
the prosecutors. 

A passage in the letter headed " A Cha m - 
pion upon Sabo sides 11 had been adduced 
in support of this charge, beginning, “ It 
will surely require a little more brains than 

this C brings into the field, whether it 

be a cow or a calf, to persuade a Calcutta 
Judge or Jury that there is a direct charge 
of want of integrity.” lie did not see any 
thing objectionable in this. Again, “ Let. 
me beg of any man, who knows the whole 
corps from right to left, to lay his hand on 
his heart and say, is it a false insinuation?” 
Hiis was rather going beyond the proper 
bounds of Newspaper discussion. “ Has 
it evgn a mischieveous tendency ? If it be 
false, who can it hurt ? If it be true, is it 
not good to remind the self-interested, the 
prejudiced, the indolent, petulent, and un- 
qualified, that the public interests, and pri- 
vate peace, of men suffer by such ministers 
as they notoriously arc.” The Counsel 
for the defendant had required an affidavit 
to negative the imputations u aid to be libel - 
Voi.. XIII. 4 II 
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lous. Was it possible, his Lordship asked, 
for any man to make an affidavit, disavow- 
ing charges so general, so sweeping as these ? 

His Lordship then, proceeded to read 
and comment on the letter headed “ Grand 
Jury" (page 25). This he thought nothing 
of. The expressions in it might be con- 
sidered as flippant and pert, but not as 
indicating a malicious intention. It talked 
of a “ stormy debate,** and a “ small majo- 
rity,*' &c. ; but his greatest surprise was 
how these things came to be known, since 
they were things that the Grand Jurors 
were sworn not to reveal. It mentioned 
“ strenuous efforts ;’* but, for any thing 
that was said, they might be honest and 
conscientious efforts to convince each 
other os to whether there was matter be- 
fore them for a prosecution. 

His Lordship next considered the M Gang- 
green" (p. 61). This, he observed, was 
a mere joke, a punning on words, which 
nobody would have understood unless it 
had been explained to them. 

Sir F. Macnaghlcn .— a The Advocate- 
General himself did not understand it till 
he had consulted with his learned friend 
Mr. Compton.** 

The Advocate General — “ Yes, yes, my 
Lord, it is well understood ; it has been 
long a standiug joke.'* 

The Hon. Chief Justice then read va- 
rious portions of the letter of Richard 
Fubbsy which it is unneccsaary to repeat 
again, as it has already been quoted so 
often. He was of opinion that this letter 
contained a very gross and scandalous 
imputation on the persons who had com- 
posed the Grand Jury, and had a very 
mischievous tendency. For the Grand 
Jury, he observed, had a difficult duty 
to perform, and it was certainly an offence 
of great magnitude to call their actions 
and integrity in question : but this would 
be a matter for the consideration of the 
Petit Jury. Any person possessed of 
the abilities of the writers of these papers 
in general, must he sensible of its impro- 
priety ; and to put the defendant on his 
guard against falling into sucli errors in 
future, it was necessary to send the case 
before a Jury. Without saying any tiling 
more to prejudge the case, he would con- 
clude by expressing a hope that thu defen- 
dant would be able to give a satisfactory 
explanation of his conduct, and clear him- 
self to the Jury when put on his trial. 

Sir F. Macnaghten followed,. He be- 
gan by observing that he was no apologist 
for libela or libellers ; but his aversion to 
them should put him on his guard, not 
to bring within the walls of the Court the 
feelings that he entertained on die subject 
•out of doors. He thought, however, that 
the party applying for the Criminal Infor- 
mation had no right to do so; but even 
If they (the Judges) should say, “ We 
will not grant it,*' it would be only sendr 


ing him before another inquest, as he 
might proceed by the regular and usual 
mode of indictment. For his part, lie 
never could perceive the use or advantage 
of Criminal Informations. They were 
at least far more expensive. Before a 
Grand Jury, half the expense of the pre- 
sent mode of proceeding might have been 
saved ; and he was sure that even the. pro- 
ceedings of this single day would not be 
far short of the expense of the whole pro- 
cess by indictment, from the finding of 
the Bill to the sitting of the Petit Jury, 
so that the accused person would be un- 
necessarily subjected to double the expense, 
and must pay the costs, whether he be 
ultimately pronounced guilty or innocent. 
Would it not be better, therefore, to wait 
until the 6th of January? a short period 
of six weeks only. Was there any such 
immediate necessity for this information ? 
The accused was not likely to abscond ; 
but if this Criminal Information were 
granted, it would he to send him before 
the Petit Jury, as a libeller, with the judg- 
ment of the Grand Jury, as expressed by 
the Indictment, and the judgment of the 
Court itself to be gathered from their 
grant, of t he Information, both against him, 
in a matter thus giving rise to the two 
cases. 

After the various letters now before the 
Court, as the ground of this application, 
had been already read over at least ten 
times, he should not repeat them ; lie 
supposed, indeed, that most people had 
them already by heart. But lie must say 
that the letter in the Ilurkaru, signed 
C — , written while the Indictment was 
pending, was infinitely more mischievous 
than any thing the accused had written, 
and was more calculated to prevent the 
course of public justice. It was an ex- 
treme provocation, and deserved considera- 
tion, before a man was sent to a Petit Jury 
as a libeller, the hardship of which was 
very properly and very feelingly adverted 
to by the defendant's counsel. The ap- 
plication for a Criminal Information was 
an application to the discretion of the 
Court, which he thought ought never to 
be exercised to the disadvantage of an ac- 
cused person. Indeed he objected to the 
power at all, as he thought the proceeding 
by Indictment more constitutional and 
more unobjectionable in all points of view. 
It was clear to him, that no conscientious 
Judge ought to consent to the granting 
a Criminal Information, even in a Court 
which had the power (which in this case 
he denied), unless the grounds of applica- 
tion were such as in his mind would, be- 
yond all doubt, appear fully sufficient to 
satisfy twelve Grand Jurors out of twenty 
three, to present a Bill. Unless the 
grounds were thus satisfactory, the Infor- 
mation ought to be withheld ; and if they 
. were so strong, as that it was almost a 
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matter of certainty that twelve out of twen- 
ty-three would find a Bill on them, then 
where was the necessity of informations 
at all ? and why not send the matter to 
the constitutional and regular Inquest of 
the Grand Jury at once ? lie could really 
see no possible objection to this. If it 
were urged that delay would take place, 
it might be answered that this need not 
happen, for a Grand Jury, if not sitting, 
might be summoned at once. He had 
the authority of Lard Hale for saying 
this; for lie had laid it down, that if the 
Grand Jury were discharged, and a man 
were brought in for felony while the Court 
was sitting, a new Jury might be sum- 
moned, as it was not right to let the matter 
stand over to the next sessions, and the 
prisoner to lie so long in jail. This led 
him to repeat his former remarks on the 
inconvenience to the public business of the 
Court that resulted from the too early 
discharge of the Grand Jury from their 
duties. It was not necessary that they 
should be constantly sitting during the 
whole of the Sessions, hut after the crimi- 
nal business had been got through in the 
early part of the Sessions, instead of being 
discharged, they might be kept together 
as a bod 7, and be summoned to attend 
whenever necessary ; and when the Ses- 
sions were closed, they might then he 
finally discharged. 

As to this particular case, however, he 
thought it peculiarly fit to be sent to a 
Grand Jury; and there could be little 
doubt but that from the integrity of that 
class of gentlemen from whom the Grand 
Jurors .are selected in Calcutta, twelve out 
of the twenty -three would be found con- 
scientiously to discharge their duty. No 
one who knew them could, for a moment, 
doubt it. But the power of the Court 
to grant Criminal Informations without 
the intervention of a Jury (which, how- 
ever, he still insisted, that this Court did 
not possess), was an act of discretion, and 
ail odious one enough it was. They had 
always the power to refuse it; and in this 
case, when the cruelty of sending a person . 
to a Jury with the weight of the Court 
against him was considered, he thought 
for his part that it ought to be refused. 

On the question of the jurisdiction, the 
learned Judge expressed himself much 
more fully, by reference to statutes and 
clauses, than it was possible to follow him, 
in the references more particularly, but we 
may be able to state pretty clearly, perhaps, 
the general scope and tenor of the argu- 
ment. He said, that having given his 
opiniou on a former occasion on this point, 
he had made it a matter of particular study 
and inquiry ; and the result was, that all 
his inquiries had tended only to confirm 
him in his original opinion. He contended 
that all the arguments, which he had yet 
heard on this subject, were made up of 


parts and portions, first from one Act and 
then from another, and it was wholly a 
matter of recital, inference, and implica- 
tion ; but there was no positive enactment 
to that effect. There was a clause in the 
Charter giving the power of trying all 
crimes, from treason and felonies down to 
misdemeanors, by indictment before a 
Grand Jury ; but not a word about infor- 
mations. There was also a clause em- 
powering the Supreme Court to proceed 
by Information against provincial Ma- 
gistrates, but the very specification of 
classes to which this power applied shew- 
ed it did not extend to all. This Char- 
ter was recently extended, and it was 
extended for the benefit of society, and not 
for its injury. By the former law, if a 
man died at the Sand Heads, and left pro- 
perty in Calcutta, without having made a 
will, his heirs and successors could not 
benefit by it, though the Court assumed 
the power in order to benefit those who 
would have been otherwise injured by the 
operation of this omission ; but in the ex- 
tension of the Charter this had been at- 
tended to, and amended by the power of 
administering to such estates being given 
to them in an express manner. There 
was, however, no such express gift, of the 
power of granting Criminal Informations ; 
and unless It could be found to be be- 
stowed by some positive and distinct enact- 
ment, either in an Act of Parliament, or 
in the Charter, it ought not to be acted 
upon, when its very existence could only 
be made out by inference and implication. 
It was the spirit of the British law to go 
strictly by the letter of it, when its inter- 
pretation was likely to effect penally, or 
make an individual criminal ; but it was 
fair and usual to interpret it with less ri- 
gour when this was favourable to the 
accused. Indeed, the scrupulous nicety 
with which statutes were construed, when 
a more lax construction w ould go to cri- 
minate, w'as often carried to a childish 
extreme. lie remembered the case of the 
old Statute regarding the stealing of 
horses, wdiere a man having stolen one 
horse only, was adjudged not to have 
broken it; and another as to the stealing of 
cows, where a person got off because the 
animals stolen by him were pronounced to 
be a cow and a heifer, the latter yet want- 
ing some short period of the full age re- 
quired for a cow. These distinctions were 
no doubt laughed at by all who under- 
stood the principle ; but they were never- 
theless interpreted rigidly according to the 
letter, rather than there should be any 
wresting even of a word or a phrase to the 
disadvantage of an accused. The rule of 
interpretation was, indeed, that if a sta- 
tute went to affect an individual penally, 
then it was construed strictly and literally ; 
and as to the granting Criminal Informa- 
tions, which went to affect penally all 
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person? against whom tbe$ were granted, 
the parts of the Statutes and the Charter 
which seemed to apply to this power 
should be construed iu die most scrupulous 
and literal manner. If this were done, 
the jurisdiction now attempted to be esta- 
blished would be found not to exist ; as it 
was only to be gathered, even by those 
who supposed it to exist, from inference 
and by implication, but it was no where 
clearly, distinctly, and unequivocally given. 

The 'Act of Geo. III. did not er^ct the 
Court, nor actually confer on it any power 
whatever. It merely said, that the Court 
to be established shall have (sect. IS) full 
power and authority to exercise “all, or 
any of the powers, which, by the said 
Charter, shall or may be granted and com- 
mitted to the said Court/' The Court, 
therefore, possessed no power, but such as 
was actually and specifically given by the , 
Charter. The 4th clause had been cited 
as conveying to this Court, generally, all 
the powers of the Court of King’s Bench, 
to proceed either by Indictment or Infor- 
mation ; but lie did not think it would 
bear that construction. His Lordship 
thought, therefore, that clause which em- 
powered the Court to try persons who 
came before them by Indictment or Infor- 
mation, must be understood as signifying 
persons brought before them by virtue of a 
power clearly laid down in the Charter; 
but the power of proceeding by Criminal 
Information was not so laid down. It 
could not be inferred that it was intended 
to give to the Court generally all the 
power and authority of the Court of King’s 
Bench, for it was well know n that their 
Lordships did not possess all the powers 
of that Court. With regard to the 13th 
George HI, sect. 13, he held that this 
Statute could grant no power whatever. 
It does not ordain that the King ska LI 
erect the Court, and that the Court shall 
have certain powers ; bUt leaves it quite 
optional with the King to erect the Court 
or not, and to grant such powers as he 
shall think proper, merely sanctioning 
such powers as his Majesty should actually 
confer upon it by the Charter. The mean- 
ing of the section would be more clear if 
read, by leaving out the expressions 
thrown in by parenthesis. “ It shall and 
may be lawful for his Majesty, by Cliartcr 
or Letters Patent,*’ “ to erect a Supreme 
Court of Judicature,” “and the said Su- 
preme Court is hereby declared to have 
full power to exercise all Civil, Criminal, 
and other jurisdiction,” and to do such 
things “ as shall be found necessary for 
the administration of justice, and the due 
>« execution ofr all or any of the powers 
which y by the said Charter 9 shall or may be 
granted or committed to the said Court,” 
Would it not be absurd to suppose that, at 
the same time tliat.the.Acl lcavea tlifc mat- 
ter in the option of lha King, it proceeds 


to invest the Court with jurisdiction, as if 
already actually existing ? His Lordship 
remarked, that the Act was not originally 
divided into sections as it now is ; and al- 
though it was more convenient for refe- 
rence in its present form, yet people were 
apt to be led thereby to put a wrong con- 
struction upon it, as the different members 
of one clause were now separated from 
each other. In order to ascertain what 
power the Court really possessed, it was 
necessary to liavc recourse to the Cliarter 
itself. The 1st clause is a recital of the 
Act on which it is founded ; the 2d or- 
dains that there shall be at Calcutta, in 
Bengal, a Court of Record, to be called 
the Supreme Court of Judicature . It is 
called a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
and justly so called ; but it is still a Court 
of limited jurisdiction, and has no power 
whatever but such as was specially given 
to it by the Letters Patent, sanctioned by 
the Act of Parliament. The 3d clause 
regards tli# appointment of Judges, and 
the 4tli ordains that “ the Chief Justice 
and the sag! Puisne Justices shall severally 
and respectively be Justices and Conserva- 
tors of the Peace and Coroners,” and 
“ have jurisdiction and authority as our 
Justices of our Court of King’s Bench 
have in England by the . Common Law 
thereof.” He would like to know if any 
human ingenuity could discover in these 
words any meaning but this, that each of 
the Judges, of the Court, as an individual, 
should b* a Coroner and Justice of the 
Peace ? It w ould bear no other construc- 
tion ; it could mean nothing else. If (he 
repeated) the words “ severally and res- 
pectively” did not mean that they should 
have that power separately and distinctly, 
he confessed hjmself incapable of under- 
standing any thing that ever had been 
spoken or written. If he were wrong in 
supposing this to be the true meaning, if 
he did not understand this rightly, he 
should really despair of ever being able to 
comprehend the signification of a single 
sentence. Besides, it would be pcrfcetly 
absurd to say, the Court shall have all the 
power and jurisdiction of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and then to proceed to 
give it various separate powers of the same 
Court. It would be to say “ I have al- 
ready given you all ; but now, after hav- 
ing given you the whole, I give you a 
part.” Was it reason or common sense? 
was such a thing ever heard of in the com- 
mon transactions of life, as any person 
acting in so absurd a manner? 

His Lordship then referred to the power 
of the Supreme Cqurt over inferior Magis- 
trates, and held, that in this respect it was 
a Supreme Court of General Jurisdiction ; 
that if there were five hundred Magistrates 
in Calcutta, instead of five, they wpuld 
liave the same jurisdiction over them that 
the Court of King’s Bench had in Eng- 
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land over inferior Magistrates ; but these 
persons being specially named, it afforded 
strong ground for believing that this power 
was intended exclusively over them. If 
that explanation of the matter was correct, 
every difficulty would vanish. This was 
the natural and grammatical meaning of 
the words, and if the Court possessed such 
jurisdiction as the Court of King’s Bench, 
it was over them only. As a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, they could not try by 
Criminal Information unless they posses- 
sed the same jurisdiction as the Court of 
King’s Bench; but he denied they had 
any such jurisdiction, except in regard to 
inferior magistrates. As a Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, they had (c. 19) the same 
power as the King’s Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer in England, “ to try all trea- 
sons, murders, and other felonies, forge- 
ries, perjuries, trespasses, and other crimes 
and misdemeanors,” including all offences 
from the highest to the lowest ; “ and are 
we (said his Lordship), to try them by 
Criminal Informations? No such thing. 
We are * c to inquire by the oaths of good 
and sufficient men we are directed to 
summon “a Grand Jury or Inquest;” and 
also to summon a Petit Jury “to try the 
said Indictment or Inquest” (not Infor- 
niation). It was hardly necessary to no- 
tice the Act 93 Geo. Ilf. That Act 
created a number of new offences ; and in 
all the cases therein specified, the Court 
might proceed by Information, but. only 
for offences against that Act itsel f (c. 1 10). 

1 lis Lordship then referred to the 53 Geo. 
III. (the preamble of which was the 
strangest he had ever met with), concern- 
ing, we believe, the collection of Revenue, 
&c. He then alluded to a Criminal In- 
formation that had been fifed at Madras, 
but nothing was certainly known of the 
issue of the case. Cox’s case also, before 
referred to, went off no one knew how : 
and, in short, there was no law and no pre- 
cedent for the Court granting Criminal 
Informations. On this point he would 
have considered precedent as binding, if it 
had ripened into a practice, but this had 
not been the case ; and was the Court to do 
what is not clearly legal, because they had 
a precedent before them ? If their prede- 
cessors had done what was illegal, was this 
a reason wdiy they should do the same? 
Even if what they were doing to-day 
should be held illegal, he, for his part, 
should be sorry that their successors should 
follow their example. Until the year 1 803 
no such thing had been heard of as a Cri- 
minal Information. Why it began to be 
thought of then, lie knew not ; he could 
never discover any good reason for such a 
mode of procedure, and never would give 
it his countenance or concurrence. 

As to the merits*of the case he would 
add but little. He thought the defendant 
had at least acted a most injudicious part, 


as these letters were as likely to bo hurtful 
to himself as favourable ; for they might ho 
cited by the prosecutors against him, on 
his approaching trial, and never could he 
adduced in his favour. That these publi- 
cations were injudicious, seemed to be ad- 
mitted by his own Counsel ; and indeed his 
saying any thing at all on the subject of the 
pending prosecution, for a letter published 
in his paper, was to draw the whole blame 
upon himself, when it before rested with 
his Correspondent. But if the Court were 
to grant the application made to them, in- 
stead of sending the case to the Grand Jury, 
this, coupled w r ith the other prosecution, 
would send him before the Petit Jury so 
tainted and prejudged, that he would he 
placed in a situation of peculiar hardship, 
which would be unfavourable to the im- 
partial administration of justice. 

The /firm. Sir A. J] idler lastly delivered 
his judgment; but, exhausted with con- 
tinued long exertion, after having six times 
gone over the same ground, we were unable 
to go over the law point of it again with 
any thing like attention. We recollect him 
to have said that lie had studied the case 
with much attention, and after having had 
the benefit of all the learning and argument 
that day displayed at the bar and on the 
bench, he still continued of the same 
opinion he had expressed on a former occa- 
sion. He referred to the Statutes and Char- 
ter on which the jurisdiction of the Court 
is founded, and the several Acts of Parlia- 
ment conferring, explaining, or adding to 
its powers. In concluding his legal argu- 
ment he observed, that feeling as he did that 
the Court had the power of granting Crim- 
nal Informations, he had next to speak of 
the merits of this case. He should he hap- 
py even if such a discretion did not rest in 
the Court ; but as it did, he must say that 
he thought this case ought to go before a 
Jury. lie should be sorry if the minds of 
the Petit Jury were to be biassed by its being 
sent to them by the Supreme Court, instead 
of by the finding of a Grand Jury, but he 
did think that cases of this description were 
the proper objects of a Criminal Informa- 
tion ; if the Grand Jury had been actually 
sitting, and had made application to the 
Court for protection against attacks that 
obstructed them in the performance of their ' 
duty, that Court could not have refused to 
issue an attachment against the offender. 
He, therefore, concurred with the Chief 
Justice in the propriety of granting the 
Criminal Information. 

Mr. Fergusson humbly submitted to the 
justice of the Court, that as no instance 
ever had occurred of an Information being 
granted in the Court of King's Bench, un- 
less the Judges were unanimous, in their 
opinion “of its necessity, he hoped their 
Lordships would, therefore, refuse the pre- 
sent application. If their Lordships had 
differed only on the law of the case, he 
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would not have made this appeal to their 
justice ; hut as they had differed also on the 
merits, he really did think he had a right 
to ask them to conform to the uniform prac- 
tice of the Court at home. 

Mr. Spankie remarked that one of the 
learned Judges had differed on the law of 
the case only, and not on the merits. 

Mr. Fergusson dissented from this ob- 
servation, as the learned Judge had com- 
menced by stating his opinion that this 
was not a case for a Criminal Information, 
considering the hardship and disadvantage 
to which it would subject his client, who 
would be thus sent tainted before the Jury. 


< Sir Francis Macnaghlcn explained, that 
his expressing any opinion on the merits of 
the case at all might be considered a mere 
gralisdictum on his part, as lie had per- 
haps disqualified himself by subsequently 
grounding his judgment on the Jaw of the 
case ; his opinion being that the Court 
did not possess the power to grant Crimnal 
Informations at all. 

During this short conversation, the Crier 
began to dissolve the Court, the Chief 
Justice saying, “ The judgment of the 
Court is already given.*’ — The Court then 
adjourned about eight o’clock. 


CortesponDence 

ON THE SUBJECT* OF MR. PELLY’S CONTRACT, 


We have been requested to present 
in one view the following correspon- 
dence, which lias appeared in the daily 
papers. 

No. I. 

To Ike Proprietors of East-India Stock . 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The Court of 
Directors have Tcsolvcd to give Mr. John 
Hinde Telly, of the Bombay Civil Es- 
tablishment., the sum of 2,0001., on the 
grounds that he suffered a loss in executing' 
a public contract which be had made with 
the Bombay Government. 

Being one of those who requested that 
the opinion of the Proprietors at large 
should be taken on that grant, I feel my- 
self called upon to state the particulars 
of the case, and to request your attention 
to them. 

The following facts arc taken from the 
papers now open for the inspection of the 
Proprietors at the India-House : 

In November 1817, the Government of 
Bombay advertised fora supply of hempen- 
ropes by public contract, and the tender 
of Mr. Pelly, as being the most favourable, 
was accepted on the 5th January 1818. Mr. 
Pelly signed the contract to supply 45,000 
ropes for 54,237 sicca rupees, to be de- 
livered in the first four months of 1819. 

On the 29th of January 1818, he re- 
ceived the first advance of 25,000 sicca 
rupees, and a second ad vance of the same 
amount in January 1819, to enable him to 
provide the materials agreeable to the con- 
ditions of the contract. 

Instead of immediately purchasing hemp 
to enable him to complete the contract, 
he kept the whole of the public money in 
bis hands, as appears by his own accounts, 
and did not purchase a single pound of 
hemp until the 1st of February 1819, one 
month after the first 15,000 rop # es ought 
to have been delivered. He did not de- 
liver. a single one of the 40,000 ropes in 
the months of January, February, and 
March 1819, as bound by his contract to 
do ) and, in fact, did not entirely complete 


liis contract until March 1820, one entire 
year after the term specified. If the crops 
of cotton had not failed in that year, the 
Company would have been unable to ship 
their usual investment of cotton to China, 
for want of the lashings, and thereby 
have suffered great inconvenience by the 
non-fulfilment of Mr. Felly’s contract. 

Mr. Pelly, in his memorial, assigns as 
an excuse, that war had begun with the 
Pcishwa, after he had taken the contract, 
and that he was thereby prevented from 
completing it; but the Committee of Di- 
rectors, to whom Mr. Felly's Memorial 
was referred, have reported “ that bis al- 
legations were not supported.” 

I consider the Court of Directors, by 
recommending this grant of 2,0001. to 
Mr. Pelly, to have acted contrary to the 
sound commercial principle of all con- 
tracts ; and after the report of their Com- 
mittee, it seems difficult to account for 
their extraordinary resolution. 

To propose a grant to a contractor, who, 
having received the stipulated advance, 
did not prepare to fulfil his contract until 
a complete year after he received the 
money, and who did not complete his en- 
gagement until a year after the time fixed, 
is to hold out a premium to all those who 
shall hereafter violate contracts. 

As a contrast to this mistaken liberality, 
I cannot help noticing the scrupulous ex- 
action of the letter of the contract in ano- 
ther instance, discussed at the last General 
Court, which shows that the Directors do 
not act on consistent and impartial prin- 
ciples. They have lately exacted a large 
penalty from a contractor who failed to 
deliver iron on the precise day fixed by his 
contract, in consequence of the barges 
being frozen up in the river : an event 
which he could neither foresee nor con- 
trol, and from which the Company suffer- 
ed neither loss nor inconvenience. 

I request your particular attention to 
those two cases, as it is our duty to take 
care that equal justice is done to all those 
who have transactions with the Company ; 
and I call upon you to ^attend the ballot 
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on the f)th inst., and vote, as your un- 
biassed judgment shall direct., for or 
against the grant of 2,0001. to Mr. Pell y. 

I remain your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH IUJME. 

York-place , Jan. 7, 1 822. 

No. II. 

To the Proprietors of East- India Stock . 

I.adiks and Gentlemen: Mr. Hume, 
in his address of yesterday, calls upon you 
to vote for or against the grant of 2,0001. 
to myself, as your unbiassed judgment 
shall direct. I join in that invitation; 
hut that your judgment may he guarded 
by the substantial merits of the case, I 
must beg you not to rely too implicitly 
upon the very skeleton statement sub- 
mitted by that honourable proprietor ; or 
suppose that all the facts of the case are 
contained in the extract he has furnished 
from the papers now” open for the inspec- 
tion of the Proprietors at the East-1 ndia 
House ; otherwise 1 must be deprived of 
the effect, which I persuade myself would 
he produced upon your mitnis by the 
larger scope of the case itself, as detailed 
in those very papers, to which indeed there 
is now scarce leisure for any one new to 
the subject t o refer, much less duly weigh, 
before it will be necessary to decide by 
his vote. 

I must of necessity, and most reluctant- 
ly, therefore, confine uiysclf at present to 
the notice of two glaring misstatements, 
and of one important omission, that Mr. 
Iluiue has made. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

Mr. Hume’s Assertions. The real Fact. 

•* In Nov. 1817. die The Homhay Mnvern- 
Government of Hombay ment did not advertise 
advertised for a supply fur a supply of hempen 
of hempen rope, by pub- rope by public contract, 
lie contract, and the and mine was the only 
tender of Mr. Polly, as tender made, 
being the most favour- 
able, was accepted on 
the silt of January 1818 . 

“ Mr. Pelly in his me- 1 defy Mr. Hume to 
morial, assigns as an p out out the place, h: 
excuse, that war had any part of my memorial, 
begun with the Pcishwa, where such an excuse 
after he had taken the has been assigned : on 
contract, and that he the contrary, in my lot- 
was thereby prevented ter to the Chairman of 
from completing it.** the Warehouse Com- 
mittee, which formed 
one of the papers sub- 
mitted to the Proprie- 
tors, and which Mr. 
Hume, of course, must 
have read, l distinctly 
disdained any such ex- 
cuse. 

So much for the misstatements. The 
omission is, that Mr. Hume has not in- 
formed you, that in my accounts the Hon. 
Company lias had credit for compound in- 
terest upon the sums advanced under my 
contract, during the period when the dis- 
turbed state of the Mali rat ta country ren- 
dered it totally impracticable to make any 
purchases at all ; and when, indeed, there 
existed no security whatever for any coiu- 
mercial dealings. 

I cannot but regret, that an address, 
which so injuriously bears upon my in- 


terests, should have been delayed until it 
became next to impossible to reply: and as 
a period of three weeks has elapsed since 
the Hon, Proprietor delivered his sen- 
timents in the Court, I think it might have 
been expected, in common candour, that 
he would have afforded me better oppor- 
tunity of defence ; as it is, 1 can only 
throw myself upon your consideration, 
hoping you will give me all the benefit 
that can spring from such cause, and the 
knowledge that my claim was most strong- 
ly recommended by the Government un- 
der which I served, and the grant una- 
nimously voted by your Executive Body 
here. I have the honour to lie, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, your most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, 

J. I1INDE PELLY. 

Eondon , Jan. 8. 

No. III. 

To the Proprietors of East- India Stock. 

Ladiks ani» Gknti.kmbn : The Court 
of Directors having recommended to the 
Court of Proprietors to grant to Mr. John 
Iiindc Pelly, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
the sum of 2,0 ()m 1. in alleviation of the 
losses which he sustained in executing a 
contract with the Bombay Government, 
the General Court, on the 2b’th of Sept., 
voted to Mr. Pelly the sum recommended. 
The By-Laws of the Company requiring, 
for the grant of money, the confirmation 
of a second Court, the General Court, met 
again on the I9tli of December, and 
would have confirmed their former vote, 
hut were prevented by Mr. Joseph Hume 
and eight other Proprietors demanding a 
ballot oil the question. The ballot is to 
take place to morrow, the J)th instant. 
'l*lie undersigned would have deemed it 
quite suilicienl to leave to the recoin me u - 
datum of the Court of Directors the issue 
of the question, if Mr. Joseph Hume had 
not thought proper, by public advertise- 
ment, to invite the Proprietors at large to 
concur in his view of it. 

The following facts are taken from the 
papers now open for the inspection of the 
Proprietors at the India-House : 

In January 1818, Mr. Pelly signed a 
contract with the Bombay Government, 
to supply a certain number of rope lash- 
ings fur the Company’s cotton bales. He 
had previously entered into a similar con- 
tract with certain merchants at Bombay. 

The Mahratta wur, which had com- 
menced in the autumn of 1817, unex- 
pectedly continued, and in consequence 
the price of hemp rose to 200 per cent, or 
tlnce times its usual value. Mr. Pelly, 
dreading the ruinous loss which would at- 
tend the performance of his contract., 
arising too from a state of political cir- 
cumstances over which be had no control, 
wrote oil the 2d of April 1818 to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, and to the mer- 
chants with whom he had contracted, to 
beg, their consideration of bis case, and 
to solicit relief for the serious loss which 
would attend the strict performance of his 
obligation. 
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The Bombay Government replied that 
they could afford no relief. 

The merchants of Bombay said, do the 
best you can for us, and we will engage 
that you shall sustain : no actual loss. In 
the true spirit and wisdom of British mer- 
chants, who feel at all times that it is their 
interest to treat with liberality those who 
deal with them ; to defend from ruin those 
who offer to serve them on the best and 
lowest terms, these Gentlemen so far re- 
leased him from his contract as to engage 
that lie should suffer no actual loss. They 
knew that his profit) under any circum- 
stances, would have been very small, and 
with a liberal sentiment, which might 
have been an example, in others, they 
could not endure that he should sustain a 
ruinous loss from a change of circum- 
stances, over which he had no control. 

On the 30th of April, Mr. Felly wrote 
again to the Government of Bombay, 
stated the relief which the merchants had 
afforded him, and solicited a second time 
the favourable consideration of his case. 
They returned for answer, that no relief 
would be afforded, and demanded the uncon- 
ditional fulfilment of the bond, although 
it appeared to be by the sacrifice of the 
vital interest of the person who had con- 
tracted to serve them. 

Mr. Pclly went on and fulfilled his con- 
tract, though not within the time stipu- 
lated, yet in sufficient time for the pur- 
poses of the Company. He made up his 
account, allowed interest for the money 
advanced, which Mr. Hume has forgotten 
to state, and showed to the Government 
the serious loss which he had sustained of 
36, j6’0 rupees, upon a gross sum of 54,237 
Bombay, not sicca rupees, as Mr. Hume 
has called them. 

The present Government of Bombay, to 
whom the account was presented, with 
the same wise nud liberal sentiment which 
had previously marked the conduct of the 
merchants of Bombay, recommended Mr. 
Felly’s case to the favourable notice of the 
Court of Directors, and the Directors 
have recommended to the General Court 
to grant him 2,0001. in alleviation of his 
loss; which has amounted to more than 
double that sum. 

Mr. Hume is not satisfied with an im- 
perfect representation of Mr. Pelly’s case, 
but he goes on to say : “ As a contrast to 
this mistaken liberality, I cannot help 
noticing the scrupulous exaction of the 
letter of the contract in another instance, 
discussed at the last General Court, which 
shews that the Directors do not act on 
consistent and impartial principles.” 

It happens unfortunately for Mr. Hume, 
that in this instance, at least, he seems to 
be totally ignorant of bis subject. So far 
from the Court of Directors exacting the 
letter of the contract in the case to which 
he alludes, they omitted exactly one-balf 
of the penalty. Instead, therefore, of its 
being a contrast to Mr. Felly’s m case, it 
happens to be as nearly like it as possible, 
as tp the quantum of relief.affbrded. In 
the one instance, the Directors wish to 
lessen not quite one-balf of the loss; in 
.the other they have omitted one- half of 


the penalty; and the balance of relief is 
on the side of Mr. Hume’s friend. 

I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

AN OLD PROPRIETOR. 

London , 8th Jan . 1822. 

No. IV. 

To the Proprietors of East-India Stock . 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I owe it to 
my own character to answer the charge 
brought against me by Mr. Pclly, in liis 
letter of the 8th instant, of inaccuracy 
in my statement of the facts of his case. 

Mr. Pclly accuses me of two glaring mis- 
statements. 

The first, c< That the Bombay Govern- 
ment did not advertise for a supply of 
hempen rope by contract, and that his 
was the only tender.” 

On reference to the papers, I find that 
the Bombay Government did not adver- 
tise in the Gazette ; so far, therefore, I 
was in error ; but this appears to me in no 
wise to affect the merits of the case, as it 
signifies little whether Mr. Pclly sent in his 
tender on private or public notice. 

He did tender ; the Government did 
accept his tender ; and the Company’s 
Solicitor, Mr. Morgan, in his letter of 
the 31st of January 1818, informed the 
Government that Mr. Felly had signed the 
contract, and given security, jointly with 
George Pelly, Esq. and Morabee Jutigee, 
for the performance of it. 

Mr. Felly, therefore, may have any be- 
nefit he can take from this verbal error. 

My letter of the 7tli instant stated, that 
" Mr. Pclly, in his memorial, assigns as 
an excuse, that a war had begun with the 
Peishwa after he had taken the contract, 
and that be was thereby prevented from 
completing it.” 

This Mr. Pelly noticed as the second 
glaring misstatement ; and in reply to it 
says, “ I defy Mr. Hume to point out the 
place, in any part of my memorial, where 
such an excuse has been assigued.” 

What Mr. Pclly meant in "his letter of 
the 2d April 1818, to Mr. Secretary War- 
den, at Bombay, and in bis memorial of the 
Ib’tl) of June 1818, I cannot say; but if 
words are to be taken in their usual sig- 
nification, Mr. Pelly assigns the warfare as 
an excuse for the non-fulfilment of liis 
contract. 

In confirmation of my assertion, I offer 
the following extracts from the papers 
open to your inspection ; from which, at 
least, it is evident that both the Bombay 
Government and the Committee of Di- 
rectors who reported on bis memorials and 
letters, understood them as I did *— *• 
Extract from Commercial Letter, of the 

Bombay Government, dated 7th of Jan. 

1819, to the Court of Directors. 

“We have the honour of transmitting, 
for the consideration of your Honourable 
Court, a Memorial from Mr. Felly, re- 
sident at Fort Victoria, who in the begin- 
ning of last year entered into a contract 
with us for the supply of bale lashings for 
your China cotton investment, represent- 
ing, that owing to the breakfng out of the 
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war, and the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, the rise of price of the raw material 
was so great, that he found it impracticable 
to fulfil his contract without suffering a 
very heavy loss.** 

Extract from the Report of the Committee 
of Directors, to whom Mr. Felly’s Me- 
morial and Papers were referred. 

** Your Committee, after a very de- 
liberate consideration of the case, submit 
to the Court as their opinion, that Mr. 
Felly is not supported in his allegation, 
that he was prevented from fulfilling his 
engagement by re«ison of the commence- 
ment of war immediately after he had 
made the contract, and that Government 
knew of the probability of war, which he 
did not; on the contrary, hostilities bad 
commenced before the date of his tender, 
which tender lay upon the' table of Go- 
vernment for consideration the whole of 
the month of December 1817.” 

So much for the misstatements. 

As to the omission charged against me, 
of having suppressed “ that in hisaccounts 
the Honourable Company had credit for 
compound interest upon the sums advanced 
to him,** I have only to observe, that the 
Company did not advance him money to 
lie at interest, but fertile specific purpose 
of purchasing materials to complete his 
contract. He did not so apply it, and 
should therefore take no merit to himself, 
had he thought proper to allow the Com- 
pany 50 per cent, interest. 

The result of the ballot of yesterday is 
to be regretted, more for the violation of 
the principle of contracts, than for the 
sum of money voted to Mr. Felly, as 
hereafter no man need hesitate oil what 
terms he takes a contract with the East- 
lndia Company, or how he executes it, 
provided lie has interest in the proper 
quarter to screen him from blame or loss. 

The Court of Directors and Proprietors 
should, however, recollect, that the Le- 
gislature have confided to them a trust 
which they are bound to perform con- 
scientiously. A sum of two millions ster- 
ling is annually given to the Company for 
specific purposes, and the public have an 
ultimate claim to a share of the surplus ; 
which renders the money thus voted by 
the Proprietors, public money in every 
point of view. 

The monopoly of the China trade is, by 
the increased price of tea, a tax upon the 
people of Great Britain to that amount ; 
and every old woman in the kingdom, who 
uses that article, roust contribute to pay 
the 2,0001. voted to IVJr, Pelly, as well as 
every other commercial grant of the East- 
Ind.ia Company. 

The time is- not f&r distant when, as 
stewards of the public, we shall be called 
upon to render an account ; and it is not 
improbable our conduct/ in voting away 
large sums of money on frivolous or un- 
just pretences, uay.be brought forward 
as an Wgament against the continuance 
of theiPoftopoly or the China trade. 

I regret that many Proprietors who 
disapprove of sufch grants/will not attend 
to oppose them, for fear' of disobliging 
friends or patrons. If the money were 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 78. 


our own, private feelings of friendship or 
favour might be allowed to sway our 
proceedings ; hut as honest men, discharg- 
ing a public trust, our duty calls upon 
us to act faithfully and fearlessly for the 
public good. 

I am, your obedient humble seivant, 

JOSEPH HUME. 

York place , Jan . 10. 

No. V. 

To the Proprietors of East-India Stock . 

Ladies ani> Gentlemen : When you de- 
cided, by a very large majority, in favour 
of the justice of my claim to some com- 
pensation for the losses 1 have sustained, 
I supposed that the question had been 
set at rest, and under that impression 
returned into the country. 

Mr. Joseph I-Iuuie, however, from an 
anxiety for the accuracy of his statements, 
has again addressed you ; and had he con- 
fined himself to his own vindication, I 
would have left him to the benefit of what- 
ever success might have attended the ef- 
fort ; but as be has again, by misrepre- 
sentation, endeavoured to impair your 
confidence in the justice of your decision, 
1 am constrained to trespass once more 
upon your attention. 

It can only he necessary to compare this 
gentleman with himself, to shew how 
easily he can shift his ground, or change 
his opinion, when his assertions are dis- 
proved or his fallacies exposed. 

Mr. Hume in his Letter Observations . 

of the \0th in at. The clinrge of mis- 

11 Mr. Pelly accuses statement stands proved, 
me of two glaring mis- A reference to the 
statements. papers must have sutis- 

“ The first, that the tied Mr. Hume that the 
Bombay Government ad- Bombay Government 
Yenisei! tbr a supply of did not invite or mlver. 
hempen rope by public ti^e at all, in any form 
contract.” or shape, public or pri- 

vate. 

* On reference to the Then why does he 
papers, 1 rind that the not ingenuously say s> 
Bombay Government Why has h 
did not advertise to the miserable expe- 
the Gazette; therefore diene that they did not 
so far I was in error; advertise in the Gazette, 
but this nppears to me thereby insinuating that 
in no wise to affect the they did in some other 
merits of the case, as it mode? It is really cn- 
signiftes little whether rious to observe the shift 
Mr. Pelly sent in his to which lie has recourse 
tender on public or p»i- to get out of a scrape, 
vute notice.** Unwilling to acknow- 

ledge his error, though 
it stares liim in the face, he intei poses the 
Gazette, the creation of his own imagina- 
tion, and magnanimously confesses, that 
as the Government did not advertise in 
that paper, so far he. was in error.** 
He would havepyou believe, first, that 
although the Government did not adver- 
tise ii\, the Gazette for tenders, they did 
advertise in some other paper; and, se- 
condly, if you will not believe this, be 
would have you do so, that I sent in t)vd 
tender not on public bat on private notice. 

In the General Court, in a debate upbii 
my claim, on the J9tft of December, Mr.. 
Hume addressed the Proprietors' to the 
followi% effect : 

“That when the subject was •before 
the Court oh the 2b‘th of Sept, he kfed not 
read the papers; but having since perused 
them with minute and diligent attention, 
Voi„ XIII. 4 1 
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lie felt liu should not discharge his duty 
if he voted for the proposition. That the 
fact* of the case were these : The Bombay 
Government, towards the end of the year 
7» advertised for ropes, and Mr. Telly 
sent in a tender, which being deemed the 
most advantageous of any other submitted, 
was accepted. Mr. Telly then stood in 
the situation of a per 1 on entering into 
a contract, to the exclusion of other per- 
sons from the competition, who were rea- 
dy and willing to execute their engage- 
ments.*’ 


Petty* s Contract. tJuwi* 

ment by echoing the 
errors 01 others. 

1 have all along main- 
tained that tny losses 
were occasioned by the 
war extending into the 
country where the hemp 
grew ; but I defied, and 
I now again defy Mr. 
Hume to tmike good the 
* truth of liie statement, 
that “ Mr. Pelly, in his 
Memorial, assigns as an 
excuse (hat war had be- 
gun with the Peishwa 
(i/itr he had taken the 


He thought it very material to shew the 
injury done to othet competitors, who, if 
iny tender had not been accepted, might 
have executed the cot. tract; he there lore 
laid great stress on the circumstance of 
tenders having been invited by public 
advertisement; and three weeks after- 
wards, in a letter addrssed to you for the 
express purpose of inducing you to vote 
against my claim, lie puls this circum- 
stance prominently forwaid in his narra- 
tion, or, 1 should say, mis-statement of 
facts; but when lie receives a public con- 
tradiction which he cannot repel, he shel- 
ters himself under the remark, that “ it 
signifies little whether I sent in my tender 
on private or public notice.’* 

-And here again he displays his reluctance 
to confess his error, at my expense ; he 
will not admit wliat he knows to be the 
case, that there was no notice of any de- 
scription, but insinuates Unit, if not pub- 
lic, it was private; and this lie docs with 
a perfect knowledge of the ground upon 
which the tender was made, it being stated 
in my first letter to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, after I took charge of the Residency 
at Bancoot, and with it the Hope Manufac- 
tory established by one of niy predecessors, 
that a contract with Government was es- 
sential to the ve:y existence of the Manu- 
factory. 

Mr. Hume . Observations . 

My letter of the 7th Mr. Hume here pal- 
inst. stated " that Mr. pably turns from my 
Pelly, in his Memorial, challenge, which was iri 
assigns as an excuse, the following word?, and 
that a war li;id begun appeared in the Tunes 
with the Peishwa after of the 8th instant : — 
lie had taken the con- “1 defy Mr. Hume 
tract, ajid that he was to point out the place 
thereby prevented from In any part of my Me- 
completing it.** morial where such an 

excuse lias been as- 
signed.” 

This Mr, Pelly no- The ground of his Ad- 
ticed as the second glar- dress to the Proprietors, 
log piis-stateinent, and is the having carefully 
in reply to it says, ** I read the papers at the 
defy Mr. Hume to point India House, and my 
out the place in any Memorial among Hie 
part of my Memorial rest.* Finding nothing 
where such an excuse in it to support liis al- 
bas been assigned.** legation, instead of li- 
“ In confirmation of berally avowing that he 
my assertion l offer the w *« mistaken, which it 
following extracts from would' not have been 
the papers open to youl* unbecoming in any man 
inspection.” to dp, lie quotes from 

[Here the* reader Is two documents, which 
referred to the extracts i» no degree after the 
already published inMr. fact* because it is im- 
JH time's letter, which su>- possible to do so, and 
peared in the Times of keeps out of view my 
the 7th instant.} Memorial, which lie had 

originally . charged as 
having assigned the ex- 
cuse ; thus clumsily and 
difingenuously attempt- 
ing to shield himself 
from his own mis-state- 


„ . contract.'* 

11 As io the omission Mr. Hume is deter- 
clmrgfd against me of mined to render me cn- 
linving suppica^ed 1 * that titled to no credit in the 
in his account ihe Hon. execution of this unfor- 
( ompi.ny have cicdii tunaie contract, huw- 
for compound interest ever much 1 may, to my 
upon the sums advanced own loss, have saved to 
to him,” 1 have only to theEast-ImlmCompuny. 
observe, that the Com- When 1 found it impos- 

nany did not advance sible to procure hemp, 
him money u> beat in- my consolation was the 
t crest, but ibf the spe- ceiiain knowledge that, 
cilic purpose o| purchas- from the failuic of the 
ing materials to com- cotton crops, they would 
plcte liis contract. He not require it ; but us 
did not so apply it, ami money had been ad- 
should tlierewreiake no vauceci to me for the 
imrit to himself had he purpose, 1 thought it 
thought props r to allow just to allow Compound 
I heCom puny super cent, interest, though under 
interest.” no obligation of law or 

custom so to do j yet 
not even for this ran 1 
find favour in the sight 
'of this gentleman. 

I will not weary your patience by enter- 
in'; into any further details, unless pro- 
voked by Mr. Hunte; when I shall never 
hesitate “ faithfully and fearlessly** to 
expose his misrepresentations, with what- 
ever pertinacity he may choose to adhere 
to them. 

I will only assert, without the fear 
of contradiction, that by the fulfilling 
of my contract, 1 saved to the Company, 
and lost to myself, a large sum of money, 
and that the price wh.ch the Bombay 
Government had to pay on the first con- 
tract they made with others, after the ter- 
mination of the war, and w hilst my cord- 
age was in course of delivery, exceeded 
what they paid me for the same quantity 
of lashing*, in the sura of j£6,5(><X 

You, Ladies and Gentlemen, may per- 
haps be amused with the reveries with 
which Mr. Hume concludes his letter. 
They, however, neither concern me, nor 
the subject on which he addressed you. 
And as to the amiable sympathy which 
the Hon. Proprietor manifests for all the 
tea-drinking old women of the empire, I 
hare no doubt of your being quite satisfied 
that t hat iiitcresting*poi'tion of the com- 
munity will not consider a grant of money 
misappropriated, which has been most 
stiongiy recommended to the Court of 
Directors by the enlightened local Govern- 
ment of the country where the transaction 
took place, unanimously recommended by 
that Hon. Body the Court of Directors to 
the Proprietors at Jarge, and by you car- 
ried at a ballot by a majority of 358 to 66* 

I have honour to be, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Tour obliged and obedient servant, 

J. HINDE PELLY. 
Hyde, near kinchin Hampton, 

Gloucestershire , Jan, 23, 1822. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MAJ. GEN. Sill J. MALCOLM. 

General Orders by Government ; Fort- St . 

George , Oct. 1821, 

Major General Sir John Malcolm, G. 
C. B. and K. L. S. having applied for per- 
mission to proceed to Europe, the lion, 
the Governor in Council has learned with 
deep concern, that this distinguished Officer 
is now compelled to quit India on account 
of the declining state of his health. The 
many and important services of Sir John 
Malcolm in different situations have been 
so often brought to the notice of the lion, 
the Court of Directors by the Supreme 
Government, that no praise of this Govern- 
ment can add to his high reputation. Al- 
though, however, it belongs to higher au- 
thority to appreciate his services in the late 
Maliratta war, and the settlement of Cen- 
tral India, the Governor in Council can- 
not, on tliis occasion, deny himself the 
pleasure of discharging the grateful duty 
of expressing in General Orders the high 
6ensc lie entertains of the Major General’s 
talents, and of liis unwearied and honour- 
able exertion of them for the benefit of his 
country. Among the indivduals who have 
at different times distinguished themselves 
intlieemploymcntof the Honourable Com- 
pany, Sir John Malcolm will always hold 
a very high rank. Ilis career has been 
unexampled — for no other servant of the 
Honourable Company has ever, during so 
long a period, been so constantly employed 
in the conduct of such various and impor- 
tant military and political duties. His 
great talents were too well known to admit 
of their being confined to the more limited 
range of service under his own Presidency. 
The exercise of them in different situa- 
tions, has connected him with every Pre- 
sidency, and rendered him less the servant 
of any one of them, thau/if the Indian Em- 
pire at large. 

Major General Sir John Malcolm is 
permitted to return to Europe on sick cer- 
tificate. 

lly order of the Hon, the Governor in 
Council. 

(Signed) E. Wood, Secretary. 

Political Department ; Fort- William , 
Oct. 1821. 

Major General Sir John Malcolm, hav- 
ing obtained the permission of Govern- 
ment to return to Europe for the recovery 
of his health, his Excellency the Governor 
General in Council deems it due to the 


distinguished character and talents of that 
meritorious Officer, on the occasion of his 
approaching departure from India, and con- 
sequent. resignation of the high and impor- 
tant military and political station which 
he holds in Mahva, to express in the most 
public manner the sense which the Govern- 
ment entertains of his eminent merits and 
services, and the regret with which it re- 
gards the necessity that now compels him 
to retire from the scene where his talents 
have been displayed with so much credit 
to himself, and with such signal benefit to 
the public interests. 

To enumerate the various occasions on 
which Sir John Malcolm has been employ- 
ed by successive administrations to fill the 
most important diplomatic situations, awl 
for his conduct, in which he has frequently 
received the highest approbation and ap- 
plause of the Government in India, and the 
most flattering marks of the favour and sa- 
tisfaction of the Authorities in England, 
would far exceed the limits to which this 
general expression of the consideration and 
esteem of Government must necessarily be 
confined. 

Although Ilis Excellency the Governor 
General in Council refrains, therefore, 
from the specific mention of the many re- 
corded services which have placed Sir John 
Malcolm in the first rank of those officers 
of the Honourable Company’s service, who 
have essentially contributed to the renown 
of the Eritish arms and Councils in India, 
His Lordship in Council cannot omit this 
opportunity of declaring his unqualified 
approbation of the manner in which Sir 
John Malcolm has discharged the arduous 
and important functions of his high poli- 
tical and military station in Malwa. 

I3y a happy combination of qualities, 
which could not. fail to win the esteem and 
confidence both of his own countrymen 
and of the native inhabitants of all classes, 
by the unremiting personal exertions and 
devotion of his time and labour to the 
mnintai nance of the interests confided to 
his charge, and by an enviable talent for 
inspiring all who acted under his orders 
with his own energy and zeal, Sir John. 
Malcolm has been enabled, in the success- 
ful performance of the duty assigned him in 
Malwa, to surmount difficulties of no ordi- 
nary stamp, and to lay the foundation of re- 
pose awl prosperity in that extensive pro- 
vince, recently reclaimed from a state of sav- 
age anarchy, and a prey to every species of 
rapine and devastation. 

The Governor General in Council feels 
assured, that the important services thus 
rendered to his country by Sir John Mal- 
colm, at the close of an active and dislin- 

418 
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guished career, will be not less gratefully 
acknowledged by the Authorities at home, . 
than they are cordially applauded by those 
under whose immediate order they have 
been performed. 

By order of His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor General in Council. 

George Swinton, 

Sec. to Gov. 

PROMOTIONS, Ac. IN IIIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

1 \th Lt, Brags, Nov. 15. Lieut. M. 
Mulkern, from 17th foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice R. Archdall, who exchanges, rcceiv- . 
ing the regulated difference, 25th Oct. 
1821. 

17 th Foot, Nov. 15. Lieut. R. Archdall, 
from 11th drag. 1 *', to be Lieutenant, vice M. 
Mulkern, who exchanges, paying the regu- 
lated difference, 25th Oct. 1821. 

24 th Foot, Dec. 11. Donougli O’Brien, 
gent., to be Ens. without purchase, vice 
G. Frankland, promoted iu the G5th foot, 
11th Oct. 1821. * 

. 30 th Foot. Sept. 25. Capt. O. W. Gray, 
fromhalf-pay of the regt., to be Capt. vice 
James Fullerton, who exchanges, receiving 
the difference, 22d Sept. 1821. 

29. Lieut. B. Barlow, from 59th regt. 
to be Lieut., vice Garvey, deceased, 1st Aug. 
1821. 

34 th Foot, Oct. 31. Lieut. Stephen Rice, 
from 46th foot, to be Lieut, vice N. Ash- 
hurst, who exchanges, 25th Oct. 1821. 

4 6th Foot, Oct.. 20. Ensign Thomas 
Carroll from half-pay of 53d foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Chas. Carroll, whose appoint- 
ment has not taken place, 1st Aug. 1821. 

31. Lieut. N. Ashhurst from 34th foot, 
to be Lieut, vice S. Rice, who exchanges, 
25th Oct. 1821. 

59th Foot, Oct. 8. Ensign John Howe 
to be Lieut, without purchase, vice B. 
Barlow, removed to 30th foot, 1st Aug. 
1821. 

Charles Dunne, gent., to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice J. Howe, promoted, 
ditto. 

65th Foot. Oct. 16. Lieut. John Carrol 
from 87th foot, to be Lieut, vice George 
Mainwariqg, who exchanges, 10th Oct. 
1821. 

Dec. 11. Assist. Surge C. O’ Kelley to 
be Surgeon vice J. Mackesey, deceased, 
12th Nov. 1821. 

69th Foot. Sept. 4. Lieut. Webb, to act 
as Quart. Mast, to the Corps from 1 5th 
July last, the date of Quart. Mast. Steven’s 
decease, and until further orders. 

87th Foot. Oct 16. Lieut. George Main- 
waring, from 65th foot, to be JJeut. vice 
John Carrol, who exchanges, 10th Oct. 
1821. 

Dec. 12. Lieut. Nicholas Clifford to be 
Captain of a Company without purchase, 
vice Fitzgerald, deceased, 11th Dec. 1821. 


Ensign George Booth to be Lieut, 
without purchase, vice Clifford, promoted, 
11th Defc 1821. 

8 9th Foot . Nov. 15. Lieut. W. A. Steel 
to be Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice F. Savage, deceased, 14th Oct. 
182L 

Ensign W. Thomas to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase, vice W. A. Steel, promoted, 
14th Oct. 1821. 

William Ilewson, gent., to he Ensign 
without purchase, vice W. Thomas, pro- 
moted, retaining the original date of Ins 
appointment, viz. 1st Oct. 1819. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Nov. 17. Lieut. Fearon, 8th Drags , to 
Bombay, for six months, on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Lieut. Angelo, ditto, for two years, to 
Europe, for the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. J. Roc, 30th foot, ditto ditto. 

Lieut. Berridge, 30th foot, ditto ditto, 
on his private affairs. 

Lieut. Raines, 46th foot., ditto ditto, 
for the recovery of his health. 

Dec. 14. Cornet, the Hon. J. Shore, 
1 ltli Drags., to Europe, for two years, for 
the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. Mollis, 24th foot, for two years, 
to ditto. 

Capt. Maync, 59th foot, ditto ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

Banda, Dec. 5, 1821 “ Five Com- 

panies marched express from hence on 
Monday evening towards Keitah, to pre- 
vent a disturbance, which was on tl;-; eve 
of taking place between the Troops of a 
fellow called Secunder (his real name is 
Jozec Alexander), one of Scindcali’s cap- 
tains, or rather perhaps a captain in his 
own right, and the dependants of the 
Rajah of Tcarec. Secunder lias been 
overtly mutinous these last four years, and 
pays no attention whatever to the Gualior 
Durbar, which is in fact unable to cope 
with him. lie has 2,600 men, and four guns 
to each battalion of 450 men. His Ma- 
jesty’s 24th and Gardner’s 1 Horse are on 
their march to the South, not above forty 
miles from his camp ; and three squadrons 
of cavalry are off from Keitah. If the said 
Secunder attacks the Tearee’s men, who 
are under our protection, we must annihilate 
him forthwith. ”-*-CaL Jour . Dec. 17. 

CALCUTTA; 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department . 

Oct. 26. Mr. II. H. Thomas, to be 
Assistant to the Superintendent of Police 
in the Western Provinces. 
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Mr. J. F. G. Cooke, to be Register of 
the Zillali Court at Miduapore. 

Mr. R. Creighton, Register of the City 
Court at Moorshedabad. 

Dec. 17. Mr. It. Brown, Judge and 
Magistrate of the Jungle Mchauls. 

Mr. J . Harington, Judge and Magistrate 
of Jessore. 

Mr. W. Wollen, Register of the Zillah 
Court at Jessore. 

Political Department. 

Oct. 5. Mr. Surg. John Crawford to be 
Agent to the Gov. Gen. on a mission to 
the Eastward. 

25. Capt. James Fergusson, first Assis- 
tant to the Resident at Delhi, to be an 
Assistant to the Resident in Malwah and 
Kajpootanah, with the allowances at pre- 
sent drawn by him. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 1 1 . Lieut. J. D. Herbert, 8th regt. 
N. I., to be Assistant to the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of India, in the room of Lieut. Hyde, 
who has vacated that situation. 

Lieut. C. M. Wade, 23 regt. N. I., to 
officiate as Assistant to the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of India, till Lieut. Herbert is enabled 
to join the Surveyor General’s office. 

Capt. Fred. A. Weston, 2d regt. N. I., 
to be a Brigade Major on the establishment, 
vice Captain Dunuas, who has proceeded 
to Europe. 

22. Capt. Llewellyn Conroy, 12th regt. 
N. I., to be Agent to the 2d Division of 
Anny Clothing, vice Lieut. Colonel M. 
W. Browne. 

Oct. 3. Capt. Bishop, 1st bat. 6th regt. 
N. I., is appointed to command the Palace 
Guards at Delhi during the absence of 
Major Macpherson on medical certificate. 

5. Capt. Joseph Taylor, of Engineers, 
to be Garrison Engineer and Executive 
Officer at Agra, in tlie room of Lieut. 
Baton, appointed to Ally Gurh. 

8. Capt. MeQuhae is appointed to the 
charge of the Engineer Department at 
Allahabad from the 1st inst. as a temporary 
arrangement. 

13. Capt. Hamilton Maxwell, 22d regt. 
N. I., is appointed to the command of the 
Escort of the Agency to the Governor- 
General in Saugor, and the Nerbudda 
. Territories. 

27. Lieut. Colond George Carpenter, 
3d regt. N. I., to succeed Colonel Bur- 
rell in the command of the troops serving 
in the province of Cuttack. 

LIGHT CAVALRY. 

6th Regt. Oct. 5. Comet George Forster 
to be Lieut, from 11th Sept. 1821, vice 
Kennedy, deceased. 

8. Lieut. H. L., Anstruther is appointed 


Adjutant to the regt., vice Kennedy, de- 
ceased. 


NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Oct. 13. Senior Major C. Sullivan Fa- 
gan to be Lieut. -Colonel of Infantry, from 
22d Sept. 1821, vice Ludlow, deceased. 

5th Regt. Oct. 27. Ensign B. J. Fle- 
ming to be Lieut, from 6th Oct. 1821, vice 
Carmichael, deceased. 

6th Regt. Sept. 15. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. F. M. Chambers, 1st bat., is ap- 
pointed to act as Adjutant to the left wing, 
of the bat. on the march of the right from 
.the Goorgaon in progress of the relief, 
and during its separation from the head- 
quarters. 

8 Ih Regt. Sept. 7. Lieut. Woodbum to 
act as Inter}), and Quart. Mast, to the 
2d bat. during the absence on medical 
certificate of Lieut, and Interp. and Quart. 
Mast. Vansandau. 

1 2 th Regt. Oct. 5. Ens. F. Rowcroft to 
be Lieut., from 4th Sept. 1821, vice Elkin, 
discharged the service. 

13th Regt. Oct. 5. Capt. P. Phipps to be 
Major, from 22d Sept. 1821, in succecuion 
to Blake, deceased. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. Fred. Young to 
be Capt. of a company, ditto ditto 

Ens. James Nash to be Lieut., ditto 
ditto. 

Nov. 3. Maj. P. Phipps, recently posted 
to 1 st, is removed to 2d bat. 

1 Glh Regt. Sept. 11. Ens. It. W. 1 1 al head 
to be Lieut., from 25th Aug. 1821, vice 
Green, deceased. 

13. Lieut W. Vernon is removed from 
the 1st to 2d, and Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H- 
Ilall, from 2d to 1st bat. 

18//* Regt. Oct. 5. Lieut. Prideaux is 
appointed to act as Adjut. to right wing of 
1st bat. from 10th inst., and during tlio 
separation of the wings of that bat. 

13. Capt G. V. Banes to be Maj., from 
22d Sept. 1821, in succession to Fagan, 
promoted. 

19//* Regt. Oct. 11. Lieut, and Adjut. 
McNaugliten to act as Interp. and Quar. 
Mast, to 1st bat. during the absence of 
Lieut, and Interp. and Quar. Mast. Haw- 
kins. 

21s/ Regt . Oct. 4. Brev. Captian and 
Interp. and Quart. Mast. Williamson to 
act as Adjut. to 2d bat. during the ab- 
sence on leave of Brev. Capt. and Adjut. 
Ross. 

22 d Regt . Sept. 11. Lieut. Des Voeux 
is removed from 1st to 3d, and Lieut. It. B. 
Pemberton from 2d to 1st bat. 

Oct. 5. Sen. Ens. R. Balderston to be 
Lieut., vice Tippet, deceased, with rank 
from 14tli July 1821, vice Tulloch, pro- 
moted. 

2 7th Regt. Oct. 8. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Vetcli to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 2d bat. during the absence of 
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Lieut, and Interp. and Quart. Mast. Hog- 
gam 

29/A Regt . Oct. 10. Lieut: H. V. Cary 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat., and Lieut. 
11. W. Wilson from latter to former bat. 

Local Corps. Oct. 5. Local- Cornet A. 
Mathews, Dromedary Corps, is removed 
as an Ensign to the Rampoorah Local Bat. ; 
the removal to have effect from the 30th 
ult. 

15. Lieut. McKenlay, 2d bat. 21st 
regt. N. I., is .appointed to act as Adjt., 
and to command the wing of the Myn- 
poorcy Levy during its separation from the 
head-quarters of that corps to hike the du- 
ties of the Station of Futteligurh. 

Brev. Capt. Munro,’2d bat. 7th regt. N. 
I., is appointed to command the Detach- 
ment from Mynpoorey Levy, which is to 
form the escort with, the Board of Com- 
missioners in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. 

Officers posted to Battalions . 

Oct. 11. Lieut. F. Rowcroft to 2d bat. 
12th regt. 

Major P. Phipps and Capt. F. Young 
to 1st, and Lieut. James Nash to 2d bat. 
13tli regt. 

Lieut. R. Baldcrston to 2d, and Lieut. 
Joseph Nash to 1st bat. 22d regt. 

Removals and Postings of Lien /.- Colonels. 

Nov. 3. Lieut. -Col. Geo. Carpenter 
from 2d bat. 3d regt. to 1st bat. IGth regt. 

Lieut. -Col. Sir. Thomas Ramsay from 
2d bat. 22d regt. to 2d bat. 3d regt. 

Lieut. -Col. P. Littlejohn from 1st bat. 
16th regt. to 2d bat. 22d regt. 

Transfers . 

Oct. 26. In order to remove the in- 
equality at present existing in the distri- 
bution of Ensigns among the regiments of 
infantry, His Exc. the Commander in Chief 
is pleased to direct the following transfers 
to take place. 

Ensign W. Hoggan, from 29th to 13th 
regt., and 1st. bat., at Midtiapore. 

Ensign J. H. Smith, from 24th to 1 6th 
regt., and 1st bat. at Nagporc. 

Ensign W. M. D. Hopper, from 7th to 
28th regt., and 2d bat., at Delhi. 

Ensign H. Troup, from 4th to 30th 
regt., and 1st bat., at Baitool. 

Ensign A. J. Fraser, from 15th to 13th 
regt., and 2d bat., at Chittagong. 

Ensign W. G. Cooper, from 8th to 16tli 
regt. and 2d. bat., at Asseergurh, to do 
duty with 2d bat. 13th at Dacca, until 
further orders. 

Ensign J. Blencowc, from 18th to 28th 
regt., and 1st bat., at Mhow. 

The above named officers will each gain 
tw o steps by the removal, and will rank in 
the regt. to which they are transferred below 
the whole of the Ensigns now on the 
strength of those corps. 


Ensigns finally posted. 

Oct. 26. The Ensigns of Infantry, to 
whom rank was assigned in Government 
General Orders of 21st July last, are 
finally posted to Regts. and Bats, as follows. 

2d Regt. Ensigns Henry Mackintosh, 
1st bat., at Banda; James Maclean, 2d 
ditto, at Lucknow, and J. O. Oldham, 1st 
ditto, ditto. 

3d Regt. Ensign B. Bygrave, 1st bat. 
at Mhow. 

4th Regt. Ensigns Andrew Clerke, 1st 
bat., at Jubbulpore, and C. Chester, 2d 
ditto at Sultanpore, Oiule. 

5th Regt. Ensigns A. L Durie, 1st bat., 
at Agra, and A. M. L. Maclean, 2d ditto, 
at Secrora. 

6th Regt. Ensigns O. W. Span, 1st bat., 
at Futtygluir, and E. E. Ludlow, 2d ditto, 
at Goorgaon. 

7th Regt . Ensign C. H. Cobbe, 1st bat., 
at Cuttack. 

8 lh Regt. Ensign Francis Beaty, 1st 
bat., at K<atah. 

9th Regt;. Ensigns F. W. Birch, 1st bat., 
at Gurrawarrah, and W. Palmer, 2d ditto, 
at Lucknow . 

10 t/i Regt. Ensign B. Scott, 1st bat., at 
Barrack] >ore. 

12/ A Regt. Ensigns John Wyllie, 2d 
bat., at Etawali, and ltobt. Stuart, 1st ditto, 
at Meerut. 

13//* Reg t. Ensigns J. Butler, 2d bat., 
at Chittagong, and John Russell, 1st ditto, 
at Mid impure. 

1 4th Regt. Ensign J. B. D. Gahan, 2d 
bat., at Mhow. 

I5lh Regt. Ensign T. P. Ellis, 1st bat., 
at Allvgurli. 

Kith Regt. Ensigns II. B. Smith, 1st 
bat., at Nagporc ; and George Wilson, 2d 
ditto, at Asseergurh. 

\lth Regt. Ensigns James Gresham, 2d 
bat., at Loodianah, and E. J. Betts, ditto, 
ditto. 

20/A Rcgti Ensign Sam. Long, 1 st bat., 
at Barrackpore. 

21.9/ Regt. Ensign Robt. McNair, 1st 
bat., at Nagpore. 

22r/ Regt. Ensigns II. It. Addison, 1st 
bat., at Kurnaul, and D. Baldcrston, 2d 
ditto, at Nagpore. 

23 d Regt. Ensign A. E. McMurdo, 1st 
bat., at Barrackpore. 

24 th Regt. Ensign II. C. Boilean, 2d 
bat., at Almoraln 

25/A Regt . Ensigns John Woodbum, 1st 
bat., at Rajpootanah, and W. A. Smith, 
2d ditto, at Neemuch. 

26/A Regt. Ensigns R. J. H. Birch, 2d 
bat., at Cuttack ; A. Charlton, ditto ditto, 
and H. Basclcy, 1st ditto, at Nagpore. 

27/A Regt . Ensign E. Carter, 1st bat., 
at Saugur. 

28/A Regt. Ensigns A. Watt, 2d bat., 
at Delhi, and J. T. Rowe, 1st ditto, at 
Mhow. 
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29 lh Regt. Ensign J, G. Gordon, 2d 
bat., at llajpootanah. 

30th Regt. Ensigns A. K. Agnew, 1st 
bat., at Baitool ; J. E. Dawes, 2d ditto, at 
Saugur, and J. Welchman, 1st ditto ditto. 

Ensigns appointed to do duty. 

Sept. 5. Ensign J. Oldham, at present 
attached to European regt., to do duty 
with 2d bat. 15th regt., at Bareilly. 

IQ. Ensign William Wise, to do duty 
with lion. Company’s European regt. 

Ensign J. II. Vanrenen, attached to 
European regt., is appointed to do duty 
with 2d bat. 1.5th regt., at Bareilly. 

Oct. 1.5. Ensign Joseph Whitcfordto do 
duty with 1st bat., 20th regt. at Barrack- 
pore. 

ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 

The following removals and postings 
are directed to take place : 

Sept. <>. Lieut. -Col. J. Ahmuty, from 
1st. to 2d hat., vice Mason, deceased. 

Licut.-Col. M. \V. Browne to 1st bat., 
vice Ahmuty. 

Major J. / 

Browne, promoted. 

Capt. C. P. Kennedy from Hth comp. 
1st bat., to 3d comp. 3<j bat. 

Capt. J. J. Farrington to 8lh comp. 1st 
bat. 

Lieut. T. Croxton, from 7th comp. 4th 
bat., to 3d comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. C. Smith, from 5th comp. 1st 
bat., to 1st comp. 2d bat. 

Lieut. J. S. Hole, from 3d comp. 3d 
bat., to 7th comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. II. P. Hughes, from 2d comp. 
1st bat., to 4th comp. 2d bat. 

Lieut J. II. Middleton, from 3d comp. 
1st bat., to 7th comp. 4th bat. 

2d- Lieut. G. S. Lawrenson, from 2d 
comp. 1st. bat., to 3d comp. 3d bat. 

7. Capt-. J. J. Farrington from Hth comp. 
1st bat , to 5th troop I torse Brigade. 

11. Capt. G. Brooke (late prom.) to 
8th comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. A. Abbott to 2d comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. P. A. Torckler to 5th comp. 
1st bat. 

8. Major J. II. Brooke, from 4th bat. 
to Horse Brigade. 

Major H. Faithfull, from Horse Brigade 
to 1st bat. Foot Artillery. 

Major C. Parker, from 1st to 4th bat. 

lst-Lieut. II. Ralfe, from 3d comp. 3d, 
to 3d comp. 2d bat. 

lst-Lieut. K. S. B. Morland, from 2d 
to 3d troop Horse Brigade. 

Nov. 1. 2d -Lieut. T. P. Ackers to 7th 
comp. 3d bat. 

2d-Lieut. P. B. Burlton to 8th comp, 
ditto. 

lst-Lieut. G. S. Lawrenson to 1st comp, 
ditto. 

lst-Lieut. P. Jackson is removed to 
7th comp. 2d bat. 


2d- Lieut. J. Alexander ditto to 1st ditto 
3d ditto. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sept. 14. Assist. Surgs. Dairy tuple and 
Stcnlioiisc, attached to the Presidency Ge- 
neral Hospital, are directed to proceed, the 
former to Cawnpore, and the latter to 
Meerut, and on their arrival to place them- 
selves under the orders of the super- 
intending Surgeons of their respective 
stations. / 

17. Assist. Surg. Bcnj. Burt, M.D.,-tc» 
he Assist, to the Surgeon attached to the 
civil station of Moorshedabatl. 

22. Assist. Surg J. M. Macra, to per- 
form the medical duties of the Marine 
Registry OOice, vice Williamson. 

Assist. Surg. T. Henderson, attached to 
the civil station of Juanpore, to receive 
temporary charge of the medical duties of 
that, of Gyah, in the room of Assist. Surg. 
Stuart, who has obtained leave of absence. 

Assist. Surg. J. M. Todd, attached to 
the civil station of Nuddeali, is permitted 
to return to the military branch of the 
service. 

Oct. 8. Assist. Surg. J. Forsyth, who 
was directed to repair to Cawnpore, will, 
on his arrival at that station, join and do 
duty with IBs Majesty’s 8th Light Drags, 
until further orders. 

1 1. The undermentioned medical officers, 
whose admission to the service is notified 
in Gov. G. O. of (»th inst. are directed to 
do duty at the Presidency General Hospital 
until further orders : 

Assist. Surgs. William Wright Ilewetf, 

M. I)., Charles Dennis, John Buxton Bu- 
chanan, George Hunter, and Donald But- 
ter, M.D. 

13. Assist. Surg. Charles Dennis to 
perform the medical duties of the Civil 
Station of Myincnsing. 

25. Surg. JehosaphalCastell. to officiate, 
provisionally, as Surgeon to the Resident 
in Malwahuiul llajpootanah, until further 
orders. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Oct. 13. Capt. E. Craig, 1 Gtli regt. 

N. 1., is permitted to proceed to New 
South Wales, for 12 months, for the re- 
covery of his health. 

25. Capt. Webb, Surveyor in Kumaon, 
to visit the Presidency, for four months, 
preparatory to submitting an application 
for leave to proceed to Europe. 

27. Colonel L. Burrel, Brigadier, com- 
manding the troops in Cuttack, is per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe, on his private 
affairs. 

31. Lieut.-Col. R. Pitman, 20th regt. 
N. I., commanding Aurungahad division 
Nizam’s regular troops, to proceed to the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the recovery of 
his heftlth, for twelve months. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

CHOWtRA MOEBPS. 

Delhi, Aug. 3L— On the 3d and 4th 
Inst., twenty persons died of cholera in 
the fort atone. His Majesty also was 
seized with a slight retching, for which 
dais physicians prescribed, and a sacrifice 
of a buffalo and a goat at each of the 
gates of the city, and the fort was offered, 
and §lms distributed among the Hafizes, 
who collected to the number of two hun- 
dred. 

Delhi, Residency, Aug. 29.— It was re- 
ported to Sir D. Ochterlony, that ninety 
persons had fallen victims during that day 
to the epidemic ; and on the 21st it had 
been reported, that two hundred and tliirty 
bad died of k within three days. On the 
3d thirty of the inhabitants died of cholera. 

Dahore , Aug . 25.— Great numbers have 
died of the cholera. Sacrifices and prayers 
have been offered up, Ac . — Cal Jour. Oct . 25. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct . 5. At Jubbulpoor, near Nerbud- 
dah, the lady of Capt. B. Sissmore, of the 
1st bat. 12th regt. Bengal Native Infantry, 
of a son. 

13. At Mullye, Nepaul frontier, the 
lady of Lieut. Festing, 16th regt. Native 
Infantry, of a daughter. 

14. At Delhi, the lady of Captain II. C. 
Barnard, 1st bat. 26th regt. Native In- 
fantry, of a daughter. 

15. The lady of the Rev. II. L. Wil- 
liams, -of a son. 

16. At Futtygliur, the lady of H. T. 
Owen, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

17. At Cuttack, the lady of Wm. S. 
Stiven, Esq., Assist. Surg., 2d bat. 27th 
Native Infantry, of a son. 

18. At Banda, Bundlccund, the lady of 
Ensign D. L. Richardson, of a son. 

— At Loodiana, the lady of John Row, 
Esq., Assist. Surg., 2d bat. 29th regt. 
Native Infantry, of a son. 

— At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. 
D’ Oyly, of the Artillery, of a son. 

19. At Allahabad, the lady of Capt 
Wm. M'Quhae, of a son and heir. 

•f;— • At Mullye, the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Thomson, Chumparun Light Infan- 
try, of a son. 

■ 20. At the house of her sister, Mrs. T. 
M. Gale,. Mrs. P. Emmer, of a son and 
heir. 

— At Benares, the lady of Sir Fred. 
Hamilton, Bart, of a son. 

21. At Dum^puin, the lady of G. O. 
Jacob, Es^Ofaion. * / 

24. At Ttunlb^^ the Hon. Mrs. Ram- 
say, of aAiUghter.'^^^ » 

— AtBarcilly, the lady of Lieut. G. G. 
Penniss, of the Artillery, of a son. 

> ,25. r AtFuttehghur the lady of Capt 
©W*# Cmmyn, Mbm 7 th Bengal rfegt., 
dr aSbn^ m 


25. At Futtehghur, the lady of Capt. P. 
M. I|ay, of the 28th regt., of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. F. Rodrigues, Junior, of a 
daughter. : 

29. At Allahabad, the lady of J. A. D. 
Watson, Esq., ofason. 

— Mrs. C/H. Johnson, of a daughter. 

31. The lady of J. Bathgate, Esq., 
surgeon, of a son. 

— Mrs. Boyce, wife of Mr. C. B- 
Boyce, of the lion. Company's Berigal 
Marine, of ;a son and heir. 

Nov. 2. Mrs. Wm. GriefF, of a still- 
born child. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Weguelin, of a son. 

5. Mrs. jTU. Sherriff, of a daughter. 

7. Mrs. C. A. Cavorck, daughter of A. 
Avietick, Of Rangoon, of a daughter. 

7. The lafdy of T. Christie, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— At Birrackpore, the lady of Lieut. 
Tiiomas Richard M‘ Queen, 1st. bat. 23d 
regt. Native Infantry, of a son. 

10, Mrs- Joseph Leal, of a daughter. 

1 1 . Mrs. S. Sakes, wife of Mr. Lewis 
Sakcs, of a daughter. 

30. At Nusserabad, die lady of Briga- 
dier A. Kaox, commanding in Rajpoo- 
tana, of a still-bora son. 

Dec . 1. At Kurnaul, the lady of Capt.' 
J. H. Cave| of a son. 

14. The wife of Mr. W. Spence, of the 
Hon. Company’s Marine, of a son. 

16. At Garden Reach, the lady of J. 
II. Alt, Esq., Professor of Bishop's Col- 
lege, of a Son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 6. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Fred. H. 
Sandy s, Deputy Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen., 
to Miss Jane Cullodcn, niece of Major 
Measham, H.M. 24tli foot. 

18. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. Ed. 
Steele, to Miss Mary Winter. 

20. H. W. Parkinson, Esq., to Miss 
Eliza Aspeme, fourth daughter of the late 
James Asperne, Esq., of Cornhill, London. 

24. At Dinapore, at the house of Major 
Gen. Sir Wm. Toone, K. C. B. Capt. 
Wm. Sterling, 2d bat. 22d regt., N. I., 
to Miss Marianne Gahan, daughter of the 
late Lieut.- Col. Gahan, of this establish- 
ment. 

28. At Patna, by die Armenian bishop 
Pokhos Vardapiet, Mr. Kavork Hakob, to 
Mrs. M. C. Moradkan. 

* Nov . 1. At St. John's 'Cathedral, Lieut. 
H. S. Reed, Sub- Assist. Com. Gen., to 
Jane Caroline, the second daughter of 
Thomas Blair, Esq., of Walton House, 
Surry, 

2. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Felix 
Carey, of Semnpore, to Miss Amelia 
Pope, of Calcutta. ’ 4 . 

— At Serampore, F. A. Blacker^ Esq., 
to Miss Maria Oliv^ Wickidit , daugh^r 
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of Major Wickidie, of His Danish Ma- 
jesty’s Service. 

5. *At St. John’s Cathedral, William 
McClish, Esq. , of the firm of Pauling 
and McClish, tailors and haberdashers, 
Coswtollah, to Miss Elizabeth Purkis. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Steph. 
Laurence, to Miss Barbara D’ Souza. 

10. At the Old Roman pat holie Church, 
Mr. Matthew Martin, to Miss Charlotte 
Andrew, third daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Andrew, school -master. 

27. At Futtygliur, Mr. M. II. Hen- 
nessey, Head Assist, and Accountant in 
the office of the 1st division, Army Clothing, 
to- Miss Mary Lawrence, daughter of Mr. 
Conductor Lawrence, of the Futtyghur 
Magazine. 

l)ec. 8. At Cawnporc, Wm. Trickett, 
Esq., Architect and Engineer in the Ser- 
vice of the XCing of Oudc, to Mrs. Char- 
lotte Amman, of Lucknow. 


I) FATIIS. 

Aug. 12. Of the cholera morbus. Rich. 
Owen Wynne, Esq., Judge of Appeal and 
Circuit, at. Dacca, in Bengal. He was 
the second son of William Wynne, Esq., 
of Wens, in Carnarvonshire, by bis wife 
Jane, the eldest daughter and heiress of 
Edward Williams, Esq., of Pcniartb, 
Merionethshire. 

Mr. Wynne’s talents were of a superior 
kind, and his independent and upright 
career, whilst Judge of Juanpore, and after- 
wards at Dacca, repeatedly called forth the 
warmest applause ;ui<l approbation ; hut his 
excellencies, in a judicial capacity, were 
equalled by bis humanity and genuine 
benevolence; as a man his loss will long 
be deplored* by many, who have experi- 
enced the sincerity of his friendship and 
his extensive hospitality. 

Orl. 21. The infant son of Mr. J. 
Lai id eman. 

22. At Brdasorc, Mrs. Catharine Imhcrt, 
wife of Capt. Charles Imbert, Nctherland’s 
Resident, at that Factory. 

27. Mrs Eliza Ernmcr, seven days after 
child-birth, aged 21 years. 

Dec. 1. At Jubbulpore, Lieut.. Cliarles 
Welland, 1st bat. 12th regt. N. I., aged 
23 years. 

2. At Sconce, Lestock Davis, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, aged 21 years. , 

Id. In Fort William, Capt. Edward 
Fitzgerald, of Ilis iVIajcsty's S7,th regt. 

— of the lock-jaw, Mr. B. Ferrao, 
aged 38 years. 

15. Mr. Peter Biornsen. 

16*. At Intally, Joseph Thomson, Esq., 
Indigo Planter, aged 46 years. 

17. Mrs.. Smith, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Smith, of the firm of Greenway and Smith, 
aged 24 years. 

18. After an illness of some weeks, 
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Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. Samuel Smith, 
aged 24 years. 

Jan. (>. At the Kidderporc House, Miss 
Eliza Tod. 

7. Peter Lumsdain, Esq., aged 61 years. 

8. Mrs. E. Pereira, aged 43 years. 

MADRAS . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HIIlTIfS. 

Oct . 11. At Kulladgee, the lady of 
Capt. H. L. Harvey, 2d bat. 19th regt. of 
Native Infantry, of a son. 

81 . At Can nan ore, the lady of Capt. 
John Fulton, Major of Brigade in Mala- 
bar and C-anara, of a son. 

— At Calicut, the lady of T. II. Baber, 
Esq. Judge on Circuit, of a still-born son. 

’Nov. 1. Mrs. Church, of a daughter. 

3. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Mrs. Doyle, 
wife of Quarter Master Doyle, of the Horse 
Brigade, of a daughter. 

5. Ti e lady of Capt. J. Smith of a son. 

8. At the Presidency, the lady of 1L 
llidmrdson, Esq., Surgeon, of a daughter. 

10. At Syd Peftah, the lady of Edw. 
Smalley, Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Bangalore, ihe lady of Lieut. 
John Taylor, Quart. Must. 4 III regt. of 
Light Cavalry, of a son. 

13. The lady of E. R. Sullivan, Esq. 
M.C.S., of a son. 

m Ainu At; rs. 

Ae/.utS. At Tranquebar, A J. R. Drum- 
mond, Esq., H. C. service, to MisrtWilhtl- 
mina Sophia Bcrreganrd, daughfer of ihe 
late Capt. Berrega^rd, of his Danish Ma- 
jesty’s service. 

IS. At Vellore, Harry Salmon,* Esq. , 
Paymaster of the 2d lx.t. 6th regt. N. I., 
to Eliza .huie, sister to Captain Henry 
E. Downes, of (he 1 1th regt. 

UKATilS. 

Oct. L At Pundigul, the infant Sftn of 
Lieut. Langley, 3<1 Light Cavalry, on 
route to 1 lyderabad. 

9. At Nagpoor, Mr. G. Flynn, formerly 
of the Madras Horse Artillery, and late 
in the service of His Highness the Rajah 
of Berar. 

27. Air. Charles Sheridan. 

Nov. 2. At Nagporo, Assist. Surgeon 
ML* George, of the 1st bat. 19th regt. » 

4. Miss Eclcca Engel. 

8. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Mary Jane, 
flic infant daughter of Quart. Mast. Doyle, 
of the Horse Brigfgde^;.; . : 

9. Mrs. Maria Christian^ wife of Mr. 

Tlios. Christian, aged $& . ' : 

!). After a short but severe Illness, Peter, 
Scott, Esq. an Assist. Surg. on this esta- 
blishment! He was Secretary to the Ma- 
dras Literary Society. 

28. Donald M* Andrew, Esq.,. Surgeon, 

Vol. XIII. 4.K - ; 
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1 1th regt. N. I., in congruence of a severe 
attack of fever. 

lie fiely, Scipio, the infant son of Mr. 
Williiun Grant, after four days of severe # 
illness, aged five months. 



BOMBAY. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

MAJOR M. WI&tAHa 

BofUbay Castle, A 1.821,— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council permits 
Major Monier Williams, of the 6th rcgt. 
N.I., superintending the Revenue and 
Topographical Survey of Gnzerat, to re- 
sign that situation, and to proceed to 
England on his private affairs, agreeably 
to the Regulations. 

The Governor in Council is happy to 
hear testimony to the extraordinary zeal 
and ability manifested by Major Williams, 
in the course of the survey committed to 
his charge, the result of which has afforded 
to the Government a great body of au- 
thentic and valuable information, on points 
directly bearing on the interests both of 
the Government aud the people. 

Independent of the immediate duties of 
fiis office, the Governor in Council has 
been frequently indebted to the public zeal 
and geographical knowledge of Major 
Williams, for lights which have been emi- 
nently useful both in his military and po- 
lical transactions. 

The Governor in Council has already 
had occasion to bring Major Williams’s 
meritorious services to the notice of the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, and will 
take this opportunity of recalling their at- 
tention to the subject. 

Capt. Cruikshank is appointed to the 
charge of the Survey. 


commands on the quarter-deck, on the 
afternoon of the 8th of July last. 

Charge 2d. For disobedience and con- 
tempt of ihy orders, and gross neglect of 
duty, on the 9th and ,10th of July last, in 
declining and neglecting to work the ship’s 
dead reckoning, orto look out for tlie sun, 
at my command, frequently given both 
days* ■■ ■ ' ;xr" 

Charge 3d. For insolent and disrespect- 
ful, conduct towards me, his Commander, 
on the 9th of July last, in sending for Mr. 
Igglesden, Midshipman, from below, to 
hear witness to the following address .made 
to me on the quarter-deck : “ Captain 
Tanner, you shall not tamper with my 
feelings as you have done for these last 
twenty-four hours, for if you continue to 
do so I shall knock oft* duty ;** and on the 
10th of July, in charging me with perse- 
cution towanls him, publicly onthequarter- 
deck, and afterwards in a written com- 
municatloti,|ivhich Lieut. Still caused the 
gunner to make me. 

Charge '1th. For conduct unbecoming 
an officer, in distressing the vessel by 
shamefully quitting his post, and his watch 
on deck, and, in defiance of my orders and 
authority, abandoning the duties of his 
station. 

The whoife of the above conduct being 
subversive of discipline, a dangerous ex- 
ample of insubordination to the officers 
and crew, Contrary to the tenor of his 
commission and printed instructions, and 
highly injurious to the interests of the 
Honourable Company’s service. 

Charge 5th. For troublesome and vex- 
atious conduct after his arrest, evinced by 
the tenor of several notes addressed to me 
on frivolous pretences, and by indecorous 
remarks and behaviour on deck, having 
reference to me, on the duties of the ves- 
sel. 


COURT OF ENQUIRY. 

. LIEUT. J. STILL, H.C. MARINE. 

Bombay Castle . , Nov . 8 , 1821,— Ma- 
rine j Department , — The Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to publish the follow- 
ing .extract from the proceedings of a Court 
pL Enquiry, assembled at Bombay on the 
";M of October 1:821, by order of He nry 
Meriton, Esq. , Superintendent of the Ma- 
rj$iO, under the authority of the Hon. the 
(governor in Council, and by adjourn- 
ment until the 22d of Oct., for the trial 
of JJcipt. John StiUfc>M; the Horn Com- 
pany's . -Miiln^^K^charges preferred 
against bijg^^^6^>Tlioina» Tanner, 
commanding Company *s cruizer 

AineW.:-; v* 

Esq* 

. Officiating. JudgeAdWcato : . Lieut. 
Ja\h<^ J. Robinson. ..J-.'.. ; 

*' ■ 'si. For disre^pectl'ul^n^ ih- 

. conduct '-up disputing my 



(Signed) Thos. Tanner, 

v- Lieut. Commanding. 

II. C. Cr. Antelope, 

At Sea Off Bombay 540 miles. 

Sefft 12, 182t. 

Opinion of the Court of Enquiry, 

On the 1st charge.-— The Court find tlie 
prisoner— Guilty. 

* Oh the 2d clmrge. — Tlie Court find tlie 
prisoner — Guilty, 

■ On the 3d Charge.— -‘The Court findf the 
prisoner— Guilty. 

’■ On the 4th Charge^Tlie Court find tlie 
prisoner— G uilty. 

On the 5th Charge.— The Court find the 
prisoner— Not Guilty. 

James J. Robinson, , 
t Offg. Judge Advocate. 

Sentence of Govemnient passed on the 3d 
of November, 1821. 

The Honour|blethe Governor -in Coun- 
cil concurs ifttb -tbe Court Of Enquiry 

« ■& . .:wast- 
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that lieutenant John Still is guilty of the 
four first charges, and not guilty of the 
fifth. . ■ 

The offence stated in the charges proved 
against Lieut. Still being viewed by the 
Governor in Council as of a very serious 
nature, and it being indispensable to check 
any manifestation of a spirit of insubor- 
dination in the Marine, Lieut. John Still, 
on the ground of the offences of which he 
has been proved guilty, has been suspended 
from the Honourable Company’s Service, 
and. the Governor in Council will feel it 
his duty to recommend his dismissal to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. 

In consideration however of Lieut. John 
Still’s former good conduct, the Honour- 
able Court will be requested to grant him 
a pension, bearing the same proportion to 
his pay as that allowed to Military Officers 
of corresponding rank in the Pension list. 

By order of the Honourable the Gover- 
nor inCouncil, 

F. Warden, 
Chief Sec. to Govt. 

MILIT A R Y A PPO I NTTME N TS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

1 st Regt. Nov. 1 4. Lieut. D. Capon to 
be Capt. of a company, and Ensign D. S. 
Saltwell to be Lieut., vice Macftirlane, 
deceased. Date of rank, 5lh Nov. 1821. 

1st Extra Bat. Nov. 17. Capt. G. v Ed- 
sallj 8th regt. N.I., to the command of 
the bat., vice Danbony, deceased. Date of 
appointment, 29th Oct. 1821. 

Ensigns permanently posted. 

Nov. 7. Ens. J. Thompson, to Euro- 
pean regt. 

Ens. Alex. Ore, ditto, ditto. 

Ens. M. P. Svveedland, fjtli regt.. N. I. 
Ens. Jas. Harvey, 1st, or Gr. regt. 

Ens. C. de B. Prescott, 3d regt. 

Ens. M. Giberue (not arrived), 12th regt. 
Ens. A. II. Bond, 4Ui regt. 

Ens. Henry Hart, 3d regt. 

Ens. J. Atteuburrow, 1 1th regt. 

ARTILLERY. 

Nov, 7. Cadet T. llitherdon is posted to 
the Hon. C. ’s Art. regt., and to rank as 
2d Lieut., from 18th April 1821, and 1st 
Lieut, from 1 9th ditto. ?■ 

Cadet J. W. Lewis, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Oct. 27. Assist. Surg. Me Adam, to be 
Vaccinator in the North- Western Division. 

Assist. Surg. Powell to he Vaccinator 
in die North-Eastern Division. 

Assist. Surg. Bell to be Vaccinator in 
the Conkan. 

Nov. 14. Mr. Assist. Surg. John Tay- 
lor, Mi fe, to be Surgeon/vice Baird de- 
ceased; Date of rank 6th Nov. 1821. 
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Mr. Surg. West to he Acting Superin- 
tending Surgeon in the Surat Division of 
the Army, vice Baird, deceased. Date of 
appointment, 6jtli Nov. 1821. 

Mr. Surg. W. Panton, 1st rog. Cavalry, 
to be Acting Garrison Surgeon at Surat, 
vice West, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

19. Assist. Surg. Walker is appointed 
to the Medical duties at Ahmednuggur, 
and is directed to assume charge whenever 
His Exc. the Commander in Chief can 
dispense with his services. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Dock Yard . 

Sept. 5. Nourojee Jamsetjee, to be 
Head Builder, vice Jamsetjee Bomanjec, 
deceased. 

Cursetjee Rustomjee to be Second 
Builder. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Nov. 12. Lieut. II. Roome, 7tli regt. 
N. I., to England, on sick certificate. 

Major II. Tovey, 3d regt. N. I., to 
England, on sick certificate, for three 

years. 

14. Major Tucker, Dep. Adj. Gen., to 
the Cape of Good Hope, on sick certificate, 
for twelve months. 

Capt. R. Rose, 2d regt. Cavalry, to 
Europe, on private affairs, for three years. 

19. Lieut. John Hall, 1st bat. 12th reg. 
N. I., to the Cape of Good Hope on sick 
certificate, for nine months. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Melville, 1st reg. 
Light Cavalry, to England, on his private 
affairs, for three years. 

Surg. W. Ilall, 2d reg. Light Cavalry, 
to sea, on sick certificate, for six months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DISEASE. 

Asseerghnr , Dec. 10, 1821. — u Although 
we are entirely free from the epidemic, I 
am sorry to say we have great sickness pre- 
vailing here from jungle fever, which 
alarms ns nearly as much as the cholera. 
At ibis moment we have about 300 men 
in hospital, chiefly with the prevailing 
fever. Two officers, Major Manners and 
Dr. Butler, have fallen sacrifices to die 
pestilential clime, in attempting to pass 
through the jungle. The former died at 
Hu^stngubad, the lat£ef at Indore,**— Bom- 
bay Pajter, Dec . 1 8. * - „ 



BIRTHS* 

Nov. lit At Badkote, the wife of Mr. 
Charles Godfrey, ^ * soft. . 

13. At Bycullah, *the lady of C. Shir- 
brickj Esq of twin boys. * , ■ 

16. The. lady of the Re*. G. H413, of* 
sou. , * • * 


4K2 
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16. -At Fort Victoria, the wife of Mr. 
Sub.- Assist. Surg. Cassidy, of a son. 

it At the house of Mr. Robert Bax- 
ter, the widow of the late Mr. Charles \V. 
Pashly, €>f a son. 

21. At Poonah, the lady of Major 
Mayne, of a son. 

mauiuac.es. 

Nov. 14. At St. Thomas's Church, by 
the Rev. N. Wade, Lieut. Robert White, 
of the Bat. of N. Invalids, on tliis esta- 
blishment, to Miss Sabina Ayions. 

26. Mr. Antonio de Souza to Miss Anna 
de Lima e Souza. 

DEATHS. 

N ov. 4. At Baroda, Capt. Robert Mac- 
f&rlane, senior officer in charge of the 2d 
bat. 1st (or (iron.) regt. N. 1. lie was 
zealous and active in his profession, and his 
loss is deeply and sincerely lamented by 
his brother officers. 

15. At Ahmcdnuggur, after a short but 
severe illness, the wife of Capt. Fred. 
II i ekes commanding the 2d Extra Bat. 

— At Sholapore, of a dysentery, Lieut. 
Charles William Cotton, of the 5th regt. 
of Light Cavalry. 

16. At Mahim, Mrs. Quitcria Baracho 
de Picdadc, aged 1 9 years. 

— Mr. William Webb, midshipman, 
II. C. Marine, aged 18 years. 

27. At Mazagon, llozario de Quadras, 
Esq. , merchant. 

Dec* 5. After a very short illness, the 
Hon. Sir W. I). Evans, Recorder of Bom- 
bay. 


CEYLON . 

liIRTHS. 

Oct. 6. At Colombo, the lady of the 
lion. J. W. Carrington, Esq., of II. M. 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

12. At Colombo, the lady of F. J. 
Templcr, Esq., of II. M. Civil Service, 

* of a daughter. 

MARKiAGK. 

■ j. Oct . 6. At Trincomalie, hy the Rev. It. 
Carver, Joseph Ball in gall, Esq., Store- 
keeper of His Majesty's Naval Depart- 
vfiient, to Miss Marianne King, of the 
same place. 

PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

' Goa.Nov^ iit A grand dinner 

was |pv^^>wneral “Correa on the 1 1th 
instant* to celebrate, the late glorious Re- 
volution. . It: Is 'Upev^pod that* a lew 
days previous to this, a letter had arrived 
from ’the Governor of Bombay, declaring 
.that -there was no intention on the "part of 
t}»e, English .to. interfere with the internal 
arrangements of^die* Portuguese nation. 


and that the treaty of friendship and al- 
liance between' the two Powers would be 
respected «as. heretofore. All the Heads 
of Departments and the gentlemen pre- 
sent in Goa were invited. After £bme 
toasts appropriate to the occasion. « Eng- 
land, the first Nation in the World,** was 
proposed by Signor Magellacns, and 
drank with loud acclamation. TJie party 
separated at a late hour, highly gratified 
with the attention of their host and 
hostess. Sir Charles Colville and suite 
are expected here about the 27th instant. 
A sloop of war, it is understood, has 
been ordered hither, for Ills Excellency’s 
accommodation, upon his return to Bom- 
bay. His Excellency has reviewed the 
troops in the principal stations of the 
Southern Mahratta country, and it is to 
be presumed that the order issued upon so 
interesting an occasion, at length, will as 
usual form" the principal topic of news in 
the Gazette* of Madras and Bombay.”-— 
Cat. Jour. Dec. IS). 


SINGAPORE. 

Letters, dated the 21st. October last, 
have been received from our Settlement 
at Singapore. Under the impression that 
an intentidh existed, on the part of the 
Govtgnmdjit, to surrender this valuable 
colony to the Dutch, or to deprive it of 
its privileges, a suspension had been made 
of all the public improvements carrying 
on there. The Ira the of the place, how. 
ever, was rapidly increasing, and Chinese 
junks, with native craft from every part of 
the Archipelago, resorted thither iii great 
numbers. From the former, tea could 
l>e purchased as cheap, and sometimes 
cheaper, than at Canton. The monthly 
imports at Singapore, for seveial month’s 
preceding, were calculated to exceed 
580,000 Spanish dollars on the average. 
Seven or eight English houses were 
established there, — Land. Paper. 

i Singapore, Nov. 3 . — “ Mr. Morgan, one 
of the mercantile community, returned 
some short time back from Siam in the 
schooner Non mi ricordo, and brought a 
ver*y favourable account of the sentiments 
of his Siamese Majesty towards us. I am 
afraid that this season we shall have but 
little rice from tlience^ as the cholera has 
made great ravages Among the peasantry, 
aud in consequence the crops have in a 
degree failed, at least they are not near so 
fruitful as in former years. As yet the 
monsoon not being sufficiently set in, we 
lmvc 911 ly four or five Siamese junks In 
the roads, laden with sugar, salt, and on. 
We have not as yet had any arrivals from 
the countries between Siam and .China, it 
being rather early, as it is also by the 
junks from the last-mentioned country. 
• * • # Our trade with ‘Borneo has 
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increased considerably this season, few if 
any of the .Borneo prows* having passed 
to Malacca or Penang. We have a great. 
^ prows from and belonging to the 
flwP of Celebes now in the harbour — 
T tfinnk from SO to 100 — besides some few 
th.it have gone on up the Straits. These 
of all the native prows generally import 
the most valuable cargoes, what may be 
called the carrying trade of the Polynesia 
being in the hands of the Boogis. * '* 

* * Java lias not this year sent so 

much rice to the Settlement as before, on 
the same account as Siam. I believe 1 
have now given you an idea of the com- 
mercial situation of the Settlement. Its 
population is in a favourable state, gradu- 
ally increasing.” — Cal, John Bull. 


BATAVIA. 

Batavia, Or*. ‘31, 1HU1. — “ We cannot 
hold nut the certainty of any prospects, to 
induce you to send any of your vessels 
here, either with a view to their sale or 
employment. By our regulations, the 
coasting or carrying trade is confined to 
colonial ves.els, or such as are admitted 
under the Netherlands* llag, ar.d regis- 
tered here. The tonnage required for 
the transport of produce from the different 
ports to Bulavin, and for the conveyance 
of merchandize vice versa, is certainly not 
suilicicnt for this purpose, anil it is lor 
this reason that Government are in the 
li.ibit of granting special licenses to ships 
whether Dutch or foreign (not colonial) 
t o load at one or other of the minor ports. 
These cases are exceptions to the existing 
regulations, which require all ships com- 
ing from other ports to lead and unload 
their cargoes at Batavia only. In order 
to procure a colonial register, however, 
it requires the proprietors to be settled 
citizens, resident here. 

“ It may be possible that Government 
will require some vessels for their colonial 
marine, in lieu of those which from their 
present situation, are likely to he put out 
of the service. But it. is to he considered 
that they are altogether averse to giving 
any thing like large prices, and we do not 
by any means wish to vouch for the cer- 
tainty of their requiring vessels, or to in- 
duce you to act upon this information. 
Private employment is out of the question, 
trade being so depressed generally, and 
freights so little in demand. The Dick, 
a Europe ship, was loaded to London at 
£5 per ton.' The rate has now dwindled 
to £4. 10s. Some English vessels have 
been exporting Java rum lately from 
hence, which is a new and interesting ar- 
ticle of our produce. The price at present 
may be quoted at about three-quarters of 
a rupee per gallon, at London proof. 

• The Countess of Harcourt, just arrived 


from Port Jackson, has brought accounts 
of the Magnet having sold a quantity of 
this rum at that port, at Gs. per gallon. 

“ The Ilosalie, a Mauritius built ship, is 
said to have been lost, which account is 
ascribed to one of the males and a seen nan, 
arrived at Sumanup (to the eastward), and 
it is supposed that Capt. Stephenson has 
been murdered. She was from Somabaya, 
bound to the Moluccas.’* — Cat, Jour., De- 
cember 19. 

CHINA / 

EXECUTION OK AN AMERICAN IIV THE 
CHINESE. 

It may be recollected flint a short time 
ago a rumour was current that some dis- 
turbance bad taken place between the 
Americans and Chinese, ofl.be same nature 
as lias two or three times taken place be - 
tween the English and Chinese, on the al- 
legations of murder, or some other charge. 
The charges against the English sailors 
have usually been of the mo.-t vague and 
frivolous nature, and intended more as a 
means of exacting money, than on any be- 
lief that the crimes had been committed. 
The firmness of the Company's officers has 
on every occasion resisted those attempts to 
impose, and the best results have followed : 
but the conduct of the Americans on the 
late occasion is likely, in the opinion of 
those best acquainted with the diameter of 
the Chinese, 1o threaten very serious evils 
to the English and other Europeans at a 
future time. We have seen several accounts 
of the transaction, but we believe the fol- 
lowing to bo the most, correct account of 
the qiliiir. 

The circumstances of the alleged mur- 
der of the Chinese woman, and the trial 
and subsequent execution of the unfortu- 
nate American seaman, were so differently 
reported both by the Chino.a and the Ameri- 
cans, that it was difficult to ascertain the 
truth ; but it was generally believed that 
the following account was the most cor- 
rect : — A simian, a native of Italy, then 
acting second officer onboard the American 
vessel, observing a woman band some samson 
(spirits) into one of the ports of the ship, 
threw a small stone jar at her, which struck 
In ron one of the temples. The woman, 
either stunned by the blow, fell overboard 
and immediately sunk, or fell overboard in 
consequence of the pin, on which the oar 
was fastened, breaking on her pulling away 
from the ships : both accounts are given. 
She was found next morning at some dis- 
tance from the ship, with a small wound, 
as the Chinese asserted, on one of the tem- 
ples, hut stated by the Americans to have 
been made by the Chinese after she was 
found drowned, but without any irtjury of 
the skull. The family to which the woman 
belonged threatened, next morning, to rc- 





present^ the alleged murder to the Chinese 
aut^ontfes, and, to demand the murderer 
to given up for trial/ but at the same 
time gave them to understand, that all 
would be^ hushed over if the Americans 
would jgive them three or four hundred 
dollars. This. was refused, and, on some 
of the inferior Mandarins getting notice of 
i*,foe demand was increased to as many 
thousand dollars. The Americanistill re/ 
fusing to pay this doticeur or bribe (m foe 
unfortunate mail had no money), although 
they were aware" the af&lr was taking a 
serious turn, the Mahdarihs at Canton 
were informed of it, wlu> immediately de- 
manded die man for trial. All trade with 
the American ships in the Canton river 
was immediately stopped. 

'-The Americans at first steadily refused 
to the nian up, and the Chinese came 
tOr thC resol n tlon of trying the man oil 
bowral hiis own ship, to which the Ameri- 
cans consented. During the mock trial, 
not one witness was examined for the de- 
fendant, and the Chinese also refused ad- 
mittance to Drr Morrison, who volunteered 
his services as interpreter at the trial. Die 
man was of course found guilty by such a 
tribunal, and it was now more insisted on 
that he should be given up. It was like- 
wise demanded that’ he should be confined 
in irons, which was complied with. About 
a week afterwards the Americans began to 
waver, and at last it was agreed on that he 
should be given up for a second trial at Can- 
ton, whlch ^ras said, would be public and 
fairly Cohdtiftted, with examination of wit- 
nesses ft>F and against the prisoner. 

The man wits accordingly taken out of 
the ship by a strong party of Chinese sol- 
diers, and conveyed to Canton, where, a 
few days afterwards, the trial took place. 
During the mock trial, not an American 
or any person on the mail’s part Was pre- 
sent. A body of captains and officers of 
the Hon. Company’s ships went to the 
Chinfhwb, or Court-house, and demanded 
admittance, in order to see justice done to 
the unfortunate man, but they were refused 
it, on the plea that as the prisoner was an 
Amertfian, it was u&aflMrof theirs as Eng- 
lis 

' - itfSpUftderstood foam some of the Qiinese 
who ydre present, that aftafafow questions 
putfofoepuor man, and foe examination 
of # witnesses, they produced a paper, 
Which they advised him to sigp, by- ini- 

printing the niark of “ w 
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security merchant of biglF rank, and t&o* 
China street merchants who acted as inter- 
preters* and who pretended to behis * 
imprinted hia liand on the paper, 
ther proceedings .were immediately 
It was a confession of his guilt, who 
immediately/, forwarded to Pekin, and 
completely screened the Viceroy and Man- 
4^ ift the evenf of any disturbance 
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ith the American Government. Tbe 
poor man, still ignorant of his fate, was 
taken back % o prison ; and, according to 
the Chinese custom, his irous were, taken 
off, and he had plenty to eat and drink* 
From the flattering assurances of the Chi- 
nese, and thjp kindness, he hoped to be li- 
berated in ajfcw days. 

On the 4£h or 5th day after the trial, 
about four o'clock iii the morning, the 
security anclJChina street merchants, who 
attended, hi|js on his trial, visited him, 
and told hiiwhat they had heard from Pe- 
kin, and thatfit was necessary he should go 
into the city*dn order to hear the contents 
of the despatches, not alluding in the most 
distant way tp their purport. The unfor- 
tunate man, Jn Jiigh holies of being soon 
liberated, cheerfully obeyed. He was taken 
into the heart of the city in a sedan-chair, 
attended by foe merchants, and put into a 
room, whcnilte was told he must remain 
a short time! Soon after, some Chinese 
soldiers entejfed and took him out at ano- 
ther door ; afed the first intimation he had 
of his cruel fete, was the executioner and 
implements of death before him, and the 
heads of decapitated Chinese, hung round 
a kind of square crowded with spectitors. 
lie uttered a yell of despair, raised his 
hands to Heaven, and was understood to 
protest liis innocence, ami to implore the 
sight of a European or American— (per- 
haps the priest, as he was a Roman Catho- 
lic, and had previously, when on board 
ship, seen, the chaplain of the imperial 
fiigate, then jying.jn Wliampoa Reach). 

The exccdtaonet paid no attention to 
his cries, but immediately proceeded to 
strangle him according to foe usual horrid 
way directed by the Chinese law. 

Ropes were first tied round his ancles 
and waists, and then gradually round the 
more vital and sensible parts / and finally 1 
round the neck, until he expired by a lan- 
guishing and cruel death. X 

His body was qgxt dey given up to foe 
Americans* who buried him on Dane’s 
island*. “ . V: %y£.‘ 

Die something worse than indifferent 
conduct of the. African Consul and Cap- 
tains of foe 30 ships then in the river, Whs; 
considered highly blsmqable throughout, 
the whole proceedings, in leaving foe mail 
to his fete iii that, matmer* and foe affair 
was concluded W«fr an adt oft glaring in- 
consistent on thehrpart. y It was ordered 
that foe re*d*dn*Wfoc tfofortunftfo mm,- 

j - ■ Li. 


promises of a whom th$y: had 1 neglected to 
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done to, should be burled with all the 
honours of an officer, and the funeral was 
Accordingly very numerously attended. 
This amounted to a confession that he had 
suffered innocently, for they could never 
think of showing such attention to the fir- 
neral of a murderer. It was at one time 
understood at Canton, that the man was 
found innocent by a trial that took place 
among the American captains, and at that 
time they were firmly resolved to resist the 
Chinese in their demands ; but their con- 
duct proved di lie rent, and it was generally 
believed they acted from pusillanimity and 
interested motives. The security mer- 
chant for the sliip owed the American a 
very considerable sum of money, and if. 
the man had not been given up, he would 
have been so severely mulcted, as to en- 
danger his credit, and probably so as to 
strip him of every part of his property. 
There was likewise no other prospect of 
the trade being speedily opened, and that 
the Americans very likely began to feel 
individually so much, as to overcome their 
national feelings, as well as tlieir feelings 
of humanity. Their conduct and the ter- 
mination of the allair may lead to very 
serious consequences, in the event of any 
future affair of the kind happening, as has 
before happened, with seamen of English 
or any other country. The insolence of 
the Chinese towards Europeans of evefy 
country was much increased by the man- 
ner they had treated the poor man ; and 
the English supercargoes were seriously 
afraid some fray would happen betwixt 
them and the English sailors, whose hatred 
towards them, after the execution of the 
American, rose in proportion to their in- 
solence .•—Lotul, Papery Mat/ 6. 

SUSPENSION OF THE BRITISH TRADE AT 
CANTON. 

[We have given, in regular order, all 
that has appeared in the daily prints.] 

Extract of a letter from Canton, dated 
Dec. 28 : — “ We have had a sad fracas 
hero between Capt. Blackwood, of His 
Britannic Majesty’s frigate- Topaze, and the 
native Chinese. It appears that Capt. 
B. had sent the frigate's boats on shore 
to water, when a dispute arose between the 
boat’s crew arid the Chinese inhabitants 
of the village of Linton, near which they 
bad landed. The natives attacked the 
sailors with baiqboos, dec. and the men, 
itJs said, were irk imminent clanger from 
the immense superiority and the violence 
- evinced by their antagonists. CaptL Black- 
wood, observing the peril of his seamen 
/ri'4he unequal combat, opened a fire upon 
: to cover tlieir retreat to the 
Croats, and it is said nine Chinese were 
killed and four wotirided., although no 
accurate or positive accoiiftt has *yct been 
Since this frigate and a 
lar^Stiglisli cmintry sl^ ivSte lying 


off' Linton with their boarding net up. 
Daily consultations have been held with 
each other by the chief men of this place 
and the Officers of Government, and every 
idea is intertained here that the trade be. 
tween Great Britain and China will 
be suspended by order of tHfe Chinese 
Government. " — American Paper. 

The following information was received 
yesterday morning at Lloyd’s 

u The' Farquharson, arrived from China 
(sailed tlte 1st of February), brings ad- 
vice that trade with the Chinese was stop- 
ped ion the 23d of December, in conse- 
quence of an affray between part of the crew 
of the Topaze frigate and some Chinese, 
at Lentil!, by which two of the latter were 
killed. All the gentlemen of the factory 
hastened on board the different ships, and 
were afterwards taken on board the Water- 
loo, with tlieir families and property, as 
well as the Company's property. The 
ships remained at Champio when the 
Farquharson sailed : the Farquharson, 
Windsor, Kent, and Repulse, had taken 
in their cargoes ; but it was supposed tliat 
the rest of the Company's ships would be 
obliged to come away in ballast." 

The following is an extract of a pri- 
vate letter from an officer on board the 
Honourable Company's ship Farquharson, 
dated in the Chops of the Channel, May 
27, 1822: — 

“ The cause of our detention (which 
has, doubtless, by this time, occasioned 
some anxiety) was an unfortunate quarrel 
which took place between the seamen of 
his Majesty’s ship Topaze, and die in- 
habitants on the island of Lcntin, in which 
three of the Chinese were killed. The 
Chinese insisted that three of the sailors 
should be delivered up, which Captain 
Richard so u would not do. 

“ As their law is positive that life shall 
be forfeited for life, whether the death be 
accidental or intentional, they put a stop 
to all trade with the English, in order to . 
force compliance. We fortunately hap- 
pened to be ready for sea, and after being 
detained for four or five weeks, in order 
that we might bring, home favourable ac- 
counts, were despatched, as things daily 
assumed a more serious appearance. The 
whole of the Company's ships were out- 
side the Bocca Tigris ; the gentlemen of 
the Factory and Company's Treasury vjtej-e 
on board the Honourable Company's ship 
Waterloo." 

We have al so reeved the following ex- 
tract of a letter ft&ri Macao, dated Ja- 
nuary 27 : — • .* 

u The affair re- 

mains 'unsettled. 

not having we re-* 

solved on moyihg the shipsout ofthe 
river, and weighed Jfbr the second bar 
ytstmfoy morning* *nd anchoret here 
’( Champio) in’ the cveni ng, with all the 
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ships. The frigate is with us. It is 
reported that the Viceroy is willing to ope* 
the trade, so for as consists in buying and 
selling, but insists "on having two men 
before the ship sails. It is probable that, 
after the Topaze sails, which is expected to 
be in about ten days,, matters will be set- 
tled,' and that we may expect a final adr 
justxnent, in all probability. This is, 
however, only my opinion.** 

'Die following additional information ; 
has also been brought by the ship Far- 
quharson, now ofF Weymouth •. 

“ Tlie Repulse' and Kent were loaded 
at Canton, and expected soon to follow 
the Farqnharson. Die affair between the 
Topaze frigate*and Cliincsc took place on 
tlie 25th of December. 'Die supercar* 
goes were on board tlie Waterloo, and had 
taken the precaution to have all the bullion 
and property shipped. The Portuguese 
Governor had received orders at Macao- to 
allow none of the English to remain there. 
The Chinese junks were at tlie bar, to 
prevent the Farqnharson sailing ; but tlie 
Topaze firing a gun or two over them, they 
dispersed. r lhe. Farqnharson had her guns 
loaded, hut did- not fire. Not the least 
appearance of settlement was entertained 
when she sailed. The Vansittart and 
Scaleby Castle had arrived at China ; the 
Maquin, Walker, outward-bound, had 
arrived at St. Helena.*' 

Tlie following is an extract of a private 
letter 

“ Weymouth, May, 27. — “ This morn- 
ing G. Adams, Esq., purser of the Hon. 
East-Ihdia Company's ship Farqnharson, 
landed here from China, after a passu ge of 
117 days, charged with official despatches 
to tlie Directors of the Honourable East- 
India Company, stating, that his Ma jes- 
ty’s ship Topaze, Captain Richardson, was 
anchored off* Lintin, and had sent a party 
of men on shore to procure water ; they 
quarrelled with the inhabitants, who had 
assembled to the number of nearly 300. 
Capt. Richardson being absent from tlie 
ship, apd the First Lieutenant perceiving 
tlie danger the party were in, gdvc orders 
to fire from the ship, to cover their retreat, 

.. by which one native waskilled and five 
wounded, one of them .since dead: 14 
of th<e crew of the Topaze arc wounded, 
ami in consequence of. Capt Richardson 
refusing to give up his men (who killed 
tfie Chinese; to their Government, an 
edict, dated Decl J>h 1821, has been 
issued, prohibiting alidade with England. 

' > ;Comirnerdai with . the 

ed tq.^0^^^^p|i^p^(ynedi.ately, only 
. aRowit^-^^fto^bKmdpths* provisions. 
*£Qne "-dp completed her 

’ < pas^H^isis; signed, Was 

allowed to 'p^ip^edi 0 fliers to depart 

¥ : Tl*e suspension of 

%. ■ '■ 


trade still continues in force, and the 
Committee of; Supercargoes, acting up to 
their declaration, considered it necessary 
to withdraw their ships from the port of 
Canton, it being impossible to meet the 
Governor of Canton’s demands— rt <hat 
two seamen of hie majesty’s ship Topaze 
should be given up to be strangled. We 
, haive; accordingly retired without the port, 

■< but stall within the reach of communica- 
tion ;> this day we have received the fourth 
deputation of Chinese merchants to in- 
duce the * Select Committee to lie through 
thick and thin. * Hitherto finding it of no 
avail, they have this morning, finding us 
in real earnest, some w hat lowered their tone ; 
and are ready to admit that tlie inhabi- 
tants of Lzhtin gave the first offence; but 
tliat tlie frigate attacked with superior num- 
bers the second day: but Capt. Richardson 
asserting, that so far from its taking up 
two days, 4t scarcely occupied two hours, 
they liave wermitted him to write another 
statement, Iwitli a promise cf presenting it 
to the Vifecroy : so far the opening is 
favourable* as previous to this morning no 
letters would be received nor any commu- 
nication permitted, until the 4 foreign 
murderers*- were given up. I shall not 
in this placf enter into a detail of the haws 
of the ‘ Celestial Empire,* or the long 
account of this unfortunate affair, but 
merely sajjf that your giving up a man 
implies lliaf you consider him guilty ; and 
therefore, te the poor American sailor (or 
rather sailor in an American ship) by threats 
and promises was induced to say lie was 
guilty, and then immediately led to execu- 
tion, in the report to Peking it is merely 
alluded to as a decided case, and stated 
that he suffered according to lav. 1 sin- 
cerely hope the Viceroy, to whom, not- 
withstanding all he asserts to the contrary, 
the trade and revenue is of as much con- 
sequence as it is to England, will accept 
this opening for negotiation. I am con- 
vinced that if the American had net been 
so readily given up, we should r, at have 
had hall die difficulty. Should the termi- 
nation be favourable, another ship will be 
despatched immediately, and I will write 
farther by her : at present we are complet- 
ing those ships which are half laden, out. 
of those which have a small quantity onjy 
on board, so that the number of -ships 
detained may be as small as possible.” — 
London Paper. .: 



V Further Particulars. 

It was on the 23d of December,; that 
the trade was first stepped by . the Viceroy*; 
of Canton. On the 4th of .January, 1 afp' 
the Hbii. Company’s treasure was shipped 
Canton in tbya 1 boats of the fleet, and. 
put on aboard -the Waterloo ; and on fhe 
8th, all British|ubjects Fecon^meti^d 

to quit C&ritexFf^ aud fchei.Hon. 
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Company's ships Windsor and Fnrquhar- 
son were dispatched to Macao, to afford 
shelter and protection to those who chose 
to embark ; with one exception, all the 
.^British in Macao embarked on the 10th ; 
ana on that day the President of , the Fac- 
tory hauled down the British Union, and 
# carrying it with him, accompanied by the 
other Gentlemen and Commanders of 
the Hon. Company's ships, proceeded to 
Whampoa (where the ships had made pre- 
vious arrangements for sailing, having 
completed tlicir water and provisions), and 
the following day sailed for Second liar. 
Pilots were forbidden all the Company's 
ships. 

During the stay of the fleet at Second 
Bar, the Select Committee had several 
communications with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, through the medium of the Hong 
Merchants, but all to no purpose. The 
Committee were placed in a very delicate 
and embarrassing situation ; but, as on 
former occasions, displayed steadiness and 
firmness. 

On the 13th January, whilst his Majes- 
ty's frigate Topaze, Hon. Company’s ships 
Windsor and Farquharson, and several 
country ships, were lying at Lintin, de- 
spatches were received from the Select 
Committee, and in half an hour after all 
the ships had weighed under orders of the 
frigate, and stood towards the forts of 
Bocca Tigris ; it was then understood the 
fleet was to pass through. 

When the frigate liove in sight of the 
forts, they fired a few shots, as did the 
war junks, which were collected in great 
numbers ; but they were soon silenced by 
a shot from the bow guns of the Topaze, 
and all the junks weighed and sailed in 
different directions. 

On the 25th January the fleets passed 
the forts Bocca Tigris, in line of battle, and 
anchored at Chuenpee, where they were 
joined by bis Majesty's frigate Topaze, 
Hon. Company's ship Farquharson, and 
several country ships. 

The Hong Merchants came to Chuen- 
pee on the 29th ’January, and left the fol- 
lowing day, to return as soon as possible 
with the result Of an interview they an- 
ticipated the . Viceroy would give them. 
Matters had assumed a most serious ap- 
pearance, and fr was the opinion of those 
.immediately charged with the manage- * 
ment of the negotiations, that no amicable 
adjustment would take place. 

The boats of the fleet were employed in 
discharging to the several ships in portions, 
thp cargo of the country ship Susan (which 
freighted by the Bengal Government 
So China with cotton), and also in loading 
the Hon. Company’s ship Kent with teas 
from the other ships that had received some 
part of their cargoes on board before the 
rupture fook place. ... ' 7 ; ' ■ . . 
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The Repulse (whose cargo is completed) 
and the Kent, will be the only two ships 
to follow, but are likely to be detained 
some time to carry home dispatches. 

The Vansittart end Scaleby Castle had 
arrived at China; the Maquin, Walker, 
outward-bound, had arrived at St. Helena. 

Oil ill c day the Farquharson left China, 
it was said a copy of an -Edict, received 
from the Chinese by the Portuguese Gover- 
nor of Macao, had been transmitted to 
Chuenpee, requiring the immediate depar- 
ture from Macao of all British subjects, 
which caused much apprehension for their 
safety. 

The Edicts or letters of the Viceroy of 
Canton are full of repetitions of the argu- 
ment, that the English Richardson's ship 
of war (as the Topaze is styled) having 
been employed to convoy the trade, ought 
to be . altogether on the same footing as 
the Company's ships, and that therefore 
flic allair should not he regarded as be- 
tween the two Governments, but should, 
be left to the management of the Hong 
merchants. An offer is made to collect 
the Chinese present at the affray, and give 
the English an opportunity of selecting 
those by whom any of them were wounded; 
and, on the other hand, it is required that 
one of the British crew shall be given up 
to be tried and punished, on the ground 
that it is a general rule in and out of 
China, that <■* lie who kills a man shall 
forfeit his life.” This was the general 
substance of the answers to the applications 
of “the English Chief and his colleagues. ” 
The last of these Edicts, dated the 16th 
of January, concludes thus : 

u I now hereby order the ITong mer- 
chants to enjoin my orders on the said : 
Chief and his colleagues, and say, since the 
foreigners in the said ship of war of the 
said nation, within our territory, caused 
the death of natives, the murderer or mur- 
derers who killed the people is or are in the 
said ship of war, and, according to the laws 
of the Celestial Empire, it is incumbent to 
bring forward the parties, try, judge, and 
punish them at the place where the crimes 
were committed. Since the said Naval 
Officer knows this is an affair of import- 
ance, he ought, forthwith, to take the mur- 
derers and deliver them Up, nor can he suc- 
cetxlift making pretexts of returning hofne 
and departing to the said country* 

“ Let the Hong merchants immediately 
communicate my .orders to the . Chief and 
the others, sayingttiat their mind$ may be 
perfectly quiet, iiitbefitst 

place, return Factories, 

and, at the same 

to the Naval. *e^w*sihr^^ 

telling and commanding him & deliver ub; 
the foreign nriraerers, for he is not again 
permitted with empty words to annoy 
statements. As for . the rest, obey former 

Vol. xm. .. 4 l ■■■■ 




I* manage according to the tenor 
yf i [ ; /v^'Sa^i^L Edict. . 

Moon, and 

^^r ! isbthd^, n . -.c v... ' 

rj tth b^iwd$# thq udriggse lwye been 
litlBiiiencedvin eome! mii^^; lh this affkir 
by ^ their success in their demand upon tlje 
Americans in October last, when, it willbte 
recollected, a foreign sailor under that flag 
was given tip tor an allied murder of a 
woman, and after a mock trial at Canton^ 
was cruelly tortured and ptitto death* 

Hie following is aiimwAct from a pri- 
vate Journal kept oil board the Hon. Com* 
pany’s ship Farquharson, relating to the 
dispute between the British and Chinese. 

“ Dec. 18th. — In the forenoon a part of 
the crew of his Majesty's ship Topaze were 
s£ht into the bay, to procure water at the 
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-.** 10th. — An Edict annoanced by the 
Portuguese Governor at Mocao^ that alk 
the British,. were to leave that place ; on 
which order $11 the 'ladies belonging to the 
Supercargoes," and families, embarke^pii^ 


*»A31 the flipping dropped down * 
were forbid having. 4 


p 2$th.^lhefleet passed the forte Bocca 
ahdTlgris, and anchored at Chaumpee.” 

'/f^JSlth.' — The Hong merchants came 
down to Chauihpee, from the Viceroy, and 
returned to Canton ; the result was, that 
no amicable adjustment could take place.** 1 
“ SOtli. — •'[pile miscellaneous tea was col- , 
lected, and piit on board the Kent. The 
cargo of the Repulse was completed, and, 

. with the Kent, was likely to be detained 

of Lintin,- and were fired upon by' some time for dispatches for England.** 

“ Feb. lstg— The final and imperative 
Edict to thi . Portuguese Governor at 
Macao, for tip British to remain at Macao. 
Mr. Livingstptie, Surgeon, was the only one 
left; and an Edict for the murderers of the 
two Chinese p be delivered up, before any 
further communication would be received 
from the Selffct Committee.’* 

This was #e state of the business when 


Vi . 

the Cmsi-ese. Captain Richardson, in con- 
sequence, gave orders for the frigate to fire, 
in order to cover the seamen. Two Chinese 
were killed, and 14 men belonging to the 
Topaze were woUdded.’' 

** Dec* 23d.^*ln consequence of the 
above affray, orders were received by the 
Hong merchants to stop the trade.*’ 

" Jan. 4th. — The Company’s treasure 
was all shipped on. board the Waterloo.** 

«• 8th. — An Edict was received from the 
Viceroy at Canton, for all British subjects 
to leave the Factory.** 


the Farquha 
adjustment c 
leave for Pei 


departed, and unless an 
tld be made, the fleet would 
j London Paper . 


• * 
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CALCUTTA. 

BIRTHS. 

2kc. 16.- At dawnpore, the lady of 
Major Deare, of H. M. 8th regt. L.D.,of 
a son-. ■ ‘ ,e . 

1 8. At Cawnpore, the lady of Thomas 
Donphoo, Esq., regimental Quart. Mast, 
of H. M. 8tli regt. £. D., of a daughter. 

20. AvDelhi, the lady of Capt T. F. 
Hutchinson; commanding the Nujeeb 
bat-,^of a son. 

& 28* At Mhow, ^^phiilkdy of Capt*. 
R. W* 8mitli, 6tli iegt. Bftigal Cavalry, 
of'a dmcbter. . * :X • 

2fe At Nopcally; BuJtoah, Mrs. Ran- 
dc&fcf wife of Mr. C. Randolph, Head 
Wrier In die ofojceef foe Salt Agent of 
Buft$ih and Chitte^^^ a da^bt^r. 



3. The wife of Mr. William Tucker, of 
the Custom House, of a son. 

7. Mrs. John Burrow, of a daughter. 

1 1. Mrs. John Martin, of a soil. 

Lately , At the house of her mother, at 
Chinsurah, the lady of Major T. G. Alder, 
2d bat. 30th regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bferharapore, tlie lady of Major 
M < Phersqn^ Of H . M. 17th regt. foot, of a 

son and bar. . 

MARRIAGES. 

fan, 1. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. J. Parson, Mr. RobertCantppher, to ... 
Miss Eleanor Mills. ’ ' '' 

At St. JohnV Cathedral, by the Rev. 


to Miss 


D. ’ Corrie, Mr. David 
Margaret Hannah. 

8. At St. John’s Cathldral, by the Rev, , 
J. Raison, Mr. Hg&V Buckland, of 
Purdea^to Miss Maiy Welsh, Kidderpore. 

— At St John** Cathedral, by die Rey* 
J. Parson, Mr.. J. W. Lowrie, to* Mary; .. 
eldest daughter of Minor Robert Durie, of : : 
H. M. 24m . regt L. ' ^ 


Jt Jr M.mfield, of . daughter. 



s.vC* I* 

„ 

ittggur Factory, 
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trict of Furneah, the infant son of Mr. 
George Stillingford, aged 1 2 days. 

31. Anna Charlotte, tlie infant daughter 
of Lieut. Thomas Lamb, Barrack Master 
at Berhatnpoor, aged 5 years and i month. 

Jan. 1. The infant son of F. H. Spencer, 
Esql, aged 7 months and 15 days. 

6. At Chandernagore, Mr. F. Lespian. 

1 1 . After a severe and lingering illness 
of nearly two years, Mrs. Maria Wattell, 
the wife of Mr. Samuel Wattell, in the 
employ of Messrs. Palmer and Co., aged 
32 years. 

— At Neemutch, Robert Shaw, tlie in- 
fant son of Lieutenant J. G. Burns, of 
the Commissariat department, aged 17 
months. 


MADRAS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 11. At Bareilly, Mrs. H. I. F. 
Berkeley, of a daughter. 

— At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. 
Hill, of II. M. fipth regt., of a son. 

12. At Madras, the lady of At. 11. 
M'Donncll, IOsq., of the Civil Service, of 
a daughter. 

21. At St. Thom£, Mrs. G. E. Askin, 
of a daughter. 

— At the Luz, the lady of Frederick 
Alexander, Esq., of a still-born child. 

23. At Nellore, the lady of T. V. 
Stonhouse, Esq., of tlie Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 29. At Cannanore, Marianne, wife 
of Geo. Mather, Esq. Surgeon on that 
establishment. 

Dec. 3. In the camp at Morassa, Lieut. 
Charles Bernard Parker, of the 2d bat. 
7th regt. N. I. 

8. At Masulipatam, Capt. John Coven- 
try, of the Engineers, of a bilious fever ; 
lie was an excellent officer, and is much 
regretted by those wlip had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

12. At Traoquebar, Major L. Lutter, 
of His Danish Majesty’s service, com- 
manding officer of that place, leaving be- 
hind him a distressed widow, the daughter 
of the late Majbr-Gen. E. Stevenson, of 
the British serviced and seven unprovided 
children. "V'l 

— At QuiloU, Helena, the lady of 
Lieut, and Adjutant T. Locke, 2d bat. 
25th N. Ri She outlived the birth of her 
first Child just one month, and died deeply 
fomented ' by her 'disconsolate husband and 
numerous friends. 

— At Jaulaali, after a short illness, 
Ensign Henry Stbrrodc; of the 2d bat. 
12th mgt.N. I. ; most sincerely regretted 
by hui brother officers. 


14. W. Harrington, Esq. of ^he Hoti, 
E I. Company’s civil service on this esta- 
blishment, aged 54 years. 

19* After an fllness of only a few hours,. 
Mrs. Ann Louisa Maria Gill, wife of Mr. 
John Dios. Gill, and sister-in-law to the 
late S. H. Greig, Esq. 


BOMBAY. 

BIRTH. 

Dec. 10, Mrs. Sophia Heude, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGE, 4 

Dec . 8. Lieut. Timothy Cosly, of the 
Hon. Company’s Marine, to Miss Louisa 
Diana Valgar. 

deaths. ' . 

Oct . 3. Charlotte Henrietta, the eldest 
child of Capt. and Mrs. Heude, aged three 
years and three monrhs. 

20. At Surat, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, of the cholera morbus, Lieut. T. 
C. Scott, of the 4th regt. Bombay N. I„ 
deeply and sincerely regretted by all who 
knew him. 

Dec. 10. The infant child of Capt. and 
Mrs. Heude. 

— John Flanaghan, Riding Master Ser- 
jeant of the Horse Artillery, aged 28 years. 

13. Mr. J. C. Ennis, aged 34 years. 

15. AtBaroda, of a fever, Capt. Brough, 
Commandant of the 2d division of Poonah 
Auxiliary Horse. 

17. At Mootscc, near Sholapore, Ensign 
Morton Pitt Swecdland, of the 2d bat. 
9th regt. N. I., the second surviving ton 
of Sir Christopher Sweedland, of Birch- 
held, in the Isle of Wight, in the 21st year 
of his age. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

By advices from Goa, we are informed 
that a counter-revolution had taken place 
there on the 3d Dec., by which tlie Captain 
General of Portuguese India, Don Manoel 
de Camera, who had lately arrived there 
from , Rio de Janeiro, had acquired an 
ascendency in the Government. Die five 
members of tlie Provincial Junta had been 
arrested, and confined, at a moment when 
they were intending the same fate for his 
Excellency. It is Dari Manoel, 

who had resided aince fos- arrival with a 
private family, taken % : 

possession of ..tfofenSace at: Butgixn, with ?' 
the approbation or the inhabitants. These 
accounts are not official, bitt we have rea- 
son tobelieve them to be authentic . — Bom - 
bay Gaz. 

4 L 2 ...;i 
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j^APE OF G0<% HOPE, 

• imsatb;; v. v . 

; 0n the 8th of Janu$rfr, aged 44, at 
Cape Town, on his pajjaa^r from India, 
Lieut. -Col. John Stuart Jerdaiv, of the 
lOdi Regiment Bombay Infantry, and of 
Kelso, in Roxburghshire. After twenty- 
six years o? important services, having 
earned the repeated thanks of the Governor 
General, medals, and oth^r distinctions, 


his career closed where ft commenced, with 
military honour. As a . Cadet entering 
life, he Was the first in die fleet to volun- 
teer oh the attack of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; as a field' officer at its ending, bis 
<ro£se was there carried to the grave by 
field bfi&cers, and buried # with the cere- 
monies aUc to his rank, witli die regrets 
paid, even by strangers, to his character as 
a gallant officer, and a most estimable 
man. 


i£ome Intelligent*. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

... KAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

■ %' General Court of Proprietors was 
held on Wednesday, the 29th ultimo, for 
the Special purpose of laying before the 
Proprietors a unanimous Resolution of 
the Court of Directors of Thanks to the 
Mos£ Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
K.C. and G.C. B., Governor- General of 
Bengal. The Resolution was carried 
'unanimously, and the proceedings of die 
Court will be inserted in our next num- 
ber. 

ARRIVAL OP THE PRINCE OF DELHI, ' 

Wc have to announce the arrival of liis 
Highness Prince Nawab Meer Shah Khan, 
son of the King of Delhi, on board the 
Lonacb, from Calcutta. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OP DENMARK. 

• 'Heir Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Denmark, and suite, 
visited the India-House on Tuesday last, 
and inspected the principal rooms, the 
Museum, &c. They were received by the 
Deputy Chairman and several other Di- 
rectors, with the attention due to their 
exalted nmk. ’ ^ 

■V ■ ■■■■■-/. ' SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

•ij Sir John Malcolm left Bombay on die 
2d Dec. last,- an$ arrived in this country 
on.the 30th April. Si* John came over- 
laid, and we regret to add, that his health 
appears to have suffered from fatigue. 

3WftA?20N ^ CALCUTTA. 

Cambridg^ l^iy ;^bi^-->At a Congrega- 
tion held ^|is!lday, afirxe unanimously 
j. v .j9asse4 ■ aU such 

.^vibooks as naive been pl^^M^/.iW^the - expense 
of thfs University, to Vlfig College called 
Bishop’s College, lately founded at Cal- 
cutta by. the Bishop of that $ee. 


TESTIMON|AL OP RESPECT TO CAPTAIN 
CLARKSON. 

We are nuested to record, that the pas - 
sengers of Suie Bombay Merchant liave 
unanimously agreed to present to Capt. 
Clarkson, t$e Commander of tliat vessel, 
a piece of pl|Ue, as a testimony of regard, 
and an acknowledgment of the kindness 
and attentiojn with which they had been 
treated during their passage home. 

| APPOINTMENTS. 

At a Cd&rt of Directors held, at the 
East- India Jffouse on Wednesday, the 15th 
May, Herbert A. D. Compton, Esq., a 
Barrister in-the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Calcutta, was appointed the Com- 
pany's Advocate General at Madras, in 
the room of Sir Samuel Toller, whose 
death is recorded in page 513 of our last 
number. 

Henry Wood, Esq., of die Bengal 
Civil Service, has been appointed the Com- 
pany’s Agent at the Cape, on the death of 
Joseph Luson, Esq. 

INtfXAv SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE E. 

1 w Arrivals . 

May 3. Falmouth, ship OgleCastle, Cros- 
ley, from Bombay 20th Nov. — Passenger's ? 
Mrs. Parish, Mrs. Colonel Brooks ; Miss 
Brooks ; Major Gen. Lawrence ; Colonel 
Room© ; Major Williams; Mrs. Wil- 
liams and five children ; Major Tucker ; 
Lieut Hall ; Mr. Munro ; Lieut. Watts, 
47th fbot. 

22. Plymouth. Ship Marquis Has- 
tings, Edwards, from, Bengal 15th Dec., 
Madras 8th Jan. 

2 3. Deal. Ship Lonoch, Pearson, from * 
Bengal. — Passengers R. Brooke, Esq., 
C. 8. ; Capt. Heard, Bengal army j LieuM 
Yorke, 17th regt. foot ; Lieut. NageJ f 
ditto ; Mr. Hodges • Masters A. Scar- 
villa, IV Gwathin^ c. Caue*andC. Duf- 
fin ; Misses Mv A. Duffiit, M, A.. Hell, 

' and M. Black# ■ 
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■ 27 . Off Weymouth. Ship Farqubar- 
son, Cruickshank, from China 1st. Feb. 
*r* Ship Marquis. Wellington, Blanshard, 
from, Bengal. 

Departures . 

April 28. Deal. Ships Regent, Nor- 
for, for China ; Moira, Horablow, for 
Madras and Bengal; and Heroine, Ostler, 
for Van Dicman’s land. 

30. Deal. Ships Lady Melville, Clif- 
ford; Marquis of Huntley, Fraser; and 
Princess Amelia, Williams, for China. 

May 1 . Gravesend. Ship Hope, Flint, 
for Bengal. • 

7. Portsmouth. Ship Larkins, Wilkin* 
son, for Madras and Bengal. 

8. Gravesend. Ship Thalia, Haig, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

13. Deal. Ship Daphne, Chatiield, 
for Madras. 

— Gravesend. Ships Prince Regent, 
Times, for Madras and Bengal ; Provi- 
dence, Owen, for Bengal ; and Alexan- 
der, Surflcn, for Mauritius and Ceylon. 

14. Ditto. Ship Lady Raffles, Cox well, 
for Madras and Bengal. — Passengers for 
Madras : Capt. Willows, Mrs. Willows, 
Miss Willows, Mr. Metcalf, Mrs. Met- 
calf, Miss Mincliin, Rev. R. W. Moor- 
som, B. A., Company's Chaplain, Capt. 
Tennant, Mr. Mungo Park, Assist. Surg., 
Mr. £. J. Yatemau, Assist. Surg. , Mr. J. 
S. Elliot, Mr. E. J. Simpson, Mr. Geo. 
Woodfall, Cadets. — For Calcutta : Sir 
Stamford Whittingliam, K.C.B., Lieut. 
Colonel Armstrong, Mrs. Armstrong, and 
two Misses Armstrong, Mrs. Colonel 
M‘ Coomb, Miss M‘ Coomb, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, Mrs. Law, Miss Hayes, Miss Pris- 
tow, Mr, J. Ronnald, Assist. Surg. 

17. Ditto. Ships Fort William, Glass, 
for Madras; and Lord Liverpool, Law- 
rence, for New South Wales. 

18. Ditto. Ship Astell, Aldbam, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

27. Deal. Ship Barkworth, Pedlar, for 
Bombay. 

Vessels spoken with. 

Berwickshire, Shepherd, London to 
Bombay and China, 7th Feb., lat. 17® S., 
long. 30° 30* W. Mr. Holbrow, the 
chyef officer, fell overboard and was 
drowned. V 

Columbian, Sherman, Liverpool to In- 
dia, 15th Jan., lat. 22° N., long. 23°. 

Mellisli, Ford, London to Bengal, on 
9th Feb., in lat. 12® 30' S., long. 31® W. 
Out only thirty-five days, from Ports- 
mouth. She saw the Earl Balcarras, 
Canjeron, bound to Bengal and China, on 
the JJne. 

Golconda, Edwards, London to Bengal, 
was off the Cape de Verds, 5th March, 

The Wellington and Thomas. Grenville 
sailed from St. Helena on the 6th April. 

The Windsor was at St; Helena on the 
• ,7th April. 


BIRTHS. 

May 16. At Wateringbury, near Tun- 
bridge, Kent, Mrs. Adamson, wife of 
Capt. Wm. Adamson, of the H 011 . East 
India Company’s Service, of a daughter. 

21. At Inverness, the lady of Major 
Cameron, Madras Establishment, of a 
son. 

22. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, ‘ France, 
the lady of Capt. John Mayne, East-India 
Naval Service, of a son. 

23. At Whitehall, the wife of Joseph 
Phillimore, L.L.D. and M.P., of a son. 


MARH JACKS. 

April 16. At Walcot, Bath, William 
Lockhart, Esq., of Gcrmiston in the Coun- 
ty of Lanark, and formerly of the 17th 
Bengal regt., to Mary Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Sir Hugh Palliscr Palliser, of Barry- 
forth, Co. Wexford, &e., Baronet. 

19. At Newmarket- on- F ergus, County 
of Clare, Mr. David Falconer, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, to 
Miss Fraser. 

20. By the Bishop of Chester, the 
Rev. It. M. Master, A.M., to Frances 
Mary, eldest daughter of George Smith, 
Esq., of Selsdon, Surrey, M.P. 

May 14. In Greenwich Church, by the 
Rev. Geo. Mathew, Robt. Mignan, Esq., 
of the Bombay army, eldest son of the late 
Col. Mignan, to Mary Margaret, daughter 
of the late Joshua Jep3on Oddy, Esq. 

— Mr. Geo. Lawrence, watchmaker, 
Rotherhithe, to Mrs. Ann Hunt, widow 
of Philip Hunt, Esq., late of Calcutta. 

18. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Thomas Parker, second son of James 
Lowe, Esq., of the East India House, 
to Anne, only daughter of Mr. James 
Cadwalladcr Parker, of Spur-street, Lei- 
cester Square. 

21. At North Mundham, Sussex, John 
Curshnm, Esq., Capt. in the Hon. East 
India Company’s Military Service, lo 
Louisa, second daughter of Richard Mer- 
ricks, Esq., of Runkton-house, Sussex. 

25. At St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
Robert Mudie, Esq., to Frances Wallace, 
second daughter of Capt. John Urquhart, 
late of the East-India House. 

DEATHS. 

May 6. Suddenly, in the twentieth year 
of his age, Lieut. Geprge Carey, of the 
' 24th regt. of Bengal ^Native Infantry, 
son of Richard Carey,' Esq., of New- 
market. . • 

— . AtWbodftwrd,^ " Jbhri Mills* 

of the Hon. Cbnipany’s Ship Minerva. 

* 10. At the house ofMajor Sneyd, Up- 
per; Brook-strreet, Lieu? Colonel Brbwn- 
rfgg, eldest son of Sir Robert Brownrigg* 
JJrt.K.C.B. 




Price Current of Eatt- India Produce for May 1822 . 


. ,, Le tt < 1 , *, 4. 

Cochineal* lb. o 3 9 to 0 4 6 

Coffee, Java cwt. 

Cheribou 4 IM - » 3 0 

— — Bourbon 

— Mocha 13 0 ,0 — 20 0 0 

Cotton, Surat lb* 0 0 6 — 0 0 7 

— — Madras 0 0 6 — q 0 8 

Bengal 0 0 3 — 0 0 6 

— — Bourbon 0 0 10 0 1 0 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Eputica cwt. 4 0 0 — 5 5 0 

Ann iseeds, Star 9 0 0 — 3 5 0 

Borax, Refined 3 5 0 — 3 10 0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 300 — 350 

Camphirc unrefined 9 0 0 — 11 0 0 

Cardemoms, Malabar. .lb 0 4 3 — 0 3 0 

— Ceylon 0 14 — 016 

Cassia Buds cwt. 13 0 o — 19 10 0 

— Lignea 880 — 900 

Castor Oil lb. 0 0 6 — 0 1 3 


China Root cwt. 1 0 0 — «1 6 0 

Coculus Indian I 0 0 — 1 5 0 

Columbo Root 

Dragon's Blnod 18 0 0 — 36 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 0 o — 9 0 0 

— Arabic 3 0 0 — 4 10 0 

Assafoetida 3 0 0 — 12 0 0 

— Benjamin . 40 0 0 — 50 0 o 

— Animi cwt. 2 10 0 — 9 0 0 

— Gal ban urn 

— Gambogium II o 0 — 12 O 0 

— Myrrh 5 0 0 — 15 00 

— -Olibamim. l 10 0 — 2 5 0 

Lac Lake lb. 009 — 026 

— Dye 0 2 3 — 0 4 3 

Shell, Block 1 5 0 — 3 0 0 

— Shivered 2 0 0 — 5 0 0 

— Stick o 15 0 — 1 5 0 

Musk, China oz. 0 7 0 — 0 15 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 10 0 — 0 16 0 

Oil Cassia oz. 0 0 9 — 0 0 10 

— — Cinnamon 0 18 0 — t l 0 


Drugs, &c, for Dyeing. 
Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 

— - China 

Zedoury 

Galls, in Sorts 

; Blue.... ...... ....... 

Indigo, Blue ......lb* 

— Blue and Violet....... 

— Purple and Violet ... 

— r- Fine Violet 

— — Good Ditto 

• Middling Ditto.. 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

— Good Ditto 

— Fine & Good Copper 

— Ordinary ... ... 

— Fine Madras 

— Manilla 

Rice cwt. 

Safflower cwt. 

Sago cwt. 

Saltpetre, Refined.... cwt. 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

Novi 

— Ditto White 

— China 

Organzine 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

— Cloves 

— — Bourbon 

— Mace 

— Nutmegs 

— Ginger cwt. 

— ■ Pepper, Black ....lb, 

— Privilege 

— White 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 

White 

■ ■■ — Brown 

Tea, Bohca lb. 

Congou 

— Souchong 


to 0 16 0 

— 1 16 0 


— 900 

— 11 0 0 


— Cloves 

— Mace 


0 

4 



Campoi 

— Twankay 

0 

O 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 1 

0 c 

3 

3 

IO 

3 

— — Nutmegs — 


2 

6 



— Pekoe 







Opium 






— Hyson Skin 

0 

3 

1 

— 0 

3 

7 

Rhubarb 


1 

0 

— 0 5 

0 

Hyson 

0 

4 

2 

— 0 

5 

10 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

..cwt. 





Gunpowder 







Senna 


0 

6 

— 0 2 

0 

Tortoiseshell 

1 

b 

0 

— 2 

O 

0 

Turmerick, Java . 

...cwt. 0 

18 

O 

— 1 0 

O 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 

7 

0 

0 

— 7 

10 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE KAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 4 June— Prompt 30 August. 

Ten.— Bohca, 480, (XK) lbs.j Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5, 120,000 lbs. Twankav 
and Hyson Skin, l ,200.000 lbs. j Hyson, 200,000 
lbs.— Total, including Private Trade, 7,000,000 lbs. 
For Sale 11 June — Prompt 6 September. 
Company's . — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, 
Nankeen Cloth, ana Damaged Goods. 

For Sale®* July — Prompt 18 October. 
Company's .-* Ch ina and Bengal Raw Silk. 

CARGOES OF EAST-1NDIA COMPA- 
NY'S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Hythe and Minerva, from 
China. * 

Company's.— Tea— Raw Silk— Nankeens. 

Private Trade and Privilege* —Tea— Nankeens 
—Raw Silk— Wrought Silks— Dragon's Blood- 
Tortoiseshell— Table Mats— Fishing Lines— Ma- 
deira Wine. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, May 28, 1822. 

There is little business doing in the markets, on 
account of the Holidays. 

Cotton .—' The market has been rather languid, 
on account of the unfavourable intelligence from 
the manufacturing districts ; there are, however, 
no sellers at any reduction. 

Tea.— Much interest is excited by the report of 
a fracas between the English frigate Topaze anti 
the Chinese inhabitants being confirmed by a 
direct arrival. The accounts are up to the 1st 
February, at which time no hopes of an imme- 
diate amicable adjustment were entertained. 
These accounts have no effect to-day upon the 
prices of Tea; the holders are, however, less 
eager to sell. 

Saltpetre is nominal j the quotations are the- 
last realised prices, but purchases may to-day be 
made is a 2 s per cwt. lower. 

Spices,— Cinnamon is in request at advancing 
prices. Pepper is dull. 


Ship s' Names. 

An n and Amelia - 
ThdHIlfc- 
Sir Edward Paget 
City of Edinburgh 
York - - - 

Waterloo - 
‘ Phoenix 
Orpheus 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Tarns , Captains • 

600 Short - 
400 Litsnn - 
600 Geary - « 

370 .. Wiseman - 
MO Talbert 
500 Living - . . 
589 Weynton - 
450 Findlay 



Daily*Prices of Stocks , from the 26th of April to the 25th of May 1822. 
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A. 

Addiscombe , East- India Company's Mili- 
tary Seminary at, total expense of, since 
its establishment in 1803 to 1821 in- 
clusive, 412. 

Africa, address to the fVicnds of, 466. 

Ahmednugger; disturbance in the jail, and 
attempted escape of the prisoners, 190. 

Aleutian Islands , . eruption of a volcano, 
474. 

American trade with China, 417. 

Analysis of black and green tea, 267. 

Anthology , Persian, 30. 

Anwdri Sohaili, controversy on Gulchin's 
translation of the seventh book of, SO, 
141. 

Appah Sahib , ex- Rajah of Nagpore, ob- 
liged to leave the territories of Runjeet 
Singh, and to retire into the country of 
Semsar Chund, who now protects him, 
403. 


a voyage from Calcutta to Cawnpore, in 
the rainy season of 1819, communicated 
by Capt. Hodgson — vocabulary of the 
Lurka Kole language, with correspond* 
ing words in Persian, Ooreali, and 
Bengalee, communicated by Capt. Jack- 
son — model of the weaver’s loom, pre- 
sented to the Society’s Museum, with 
observations on the art as known to the 
Hindoos in ancient times — essay on the 
Hindoo history of Cashmeer, communi- 
cated by Mr. H. H. Wilson, secretary 
to the Society, 5 K ’ 

Asiatic Society of Pari s-r- project for its 
government, 262 — first meeting held, 
473— Baron de Sacy nominated presi- 
dent, 565. 

Asiatic Museum formed at St. Peters- 
burg}!, 473. 

Astronomical Society, paper read before, 
respecting a simple contrivance for a 
signal in geodetical operations, 474* 


Apoplexy , great numbers die of, at Cawn- 
pore — the sickness almost exclusively 
confined to the soldiery,; 95. ; 

Arabian Gulf ; city of Zebid plundered by 
a body of predatory Arabs, 299*; 

Arithmometer, a newly-invented machine 
of calculation, 476. 

Armorial Bearings, dissertation on the Per- 
sian origin of, by Gulchin, ISO. 


B. 

Batavia ; depression of trade, 620. 

Bheels infest the neighbourhood of As- 
sc^rghur, 86— successful attack made 
upon, by Lieut. Hepburne, near Nee- 
mutch, 174.. ... ,, 

Bible Societies, formation, of, in Siberia, 
198 .. 


Asia, Central, extraordinary conqueror , in, 

199. Jr* "■■■- ’ . 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta— admission of 
new members— copy of the Chinese Dic- 
tionary by De Qtilgnes, presented by 
Sir Sidney Smith^rfhrst Report of the 
Agricultural Society established in.3u- 
raatra, by Sir Stamford Raffles, pre- 
sented by Mqj. Gen, Hardwicke, . 48— 
' account of a lusus natures, accompanied 
by a^mwing, by Dr. Gibson, o^Xiuck- 
now^re&d— box of znlscel]aqoouiB#une- 
rale, collected- among .foe 
Hills, presented 
setno, by Capt. Lapbtti fc*T 
of barometrical ol - - ^ 


Biographical Meikoir of Lieut. Colonel 
Charles Burton Burr, C.B., 20— of 
Capt. C. L. Showers, 1 9th regt.' Bengal 
Native Infantry, 139— of Padre Joseph 
Vas , (continued) from As. Jour,, vol. 
xii. pi, 424), 345 — of Lieut. 

Golgit# George Hrakson |kgpnf 435— 
of t Capt, Court, late marine Sumyor- 
Qenaral qf ; Claudius 

James Rich, iflth Bell* 

Birman a* Ava— ml- 

older of R&sgdon deprived at his dig- 
nitifs, 205—ship humefcat ~ ^ 




viT#::-: 


Index, 


wtewitb Siam arrested brroyal raan- 

imHh l&m&'i- -> ;- •• 

■Mihh Calcutta, 96, fra, 281, 406, 487, 

410, 493, 

617, 627— Botnba^Sfo, 198, 293, 41 1, 
4S£, 619, 627— Cejrlon, 195, 294, 620 
—Sumatra* 298— Home, 204, 419£&lff, 

• .629* : >’ .. v $0. 

Blosset, Mr, Seijeant, appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Calcutta, 412* 

Board of Control, cl: __ 
made in the House” 
ceming, by Mr. Creevey, 369. 

Bomanjee Jamsetjee , late ship-builder at 
Bombay, letter from, to the Bombay 
Government, written a few hours before 
his death, 497. 

Bombay: arrangements made by Go- 
vernment for the reception of cadets 
and assistant surgeons arriving from 

. England, 1 87 — examination of junior 
• civil servants, 290— fees to Roman Ca- 
tholic priests officiating at the inter- 

. ment of .European soldiers — Island of 

> Colaba, to be a military cantonment — 
grant of horse allowance to be extended 
. to all extra aides-de-camp— communica- 
tions, on official subjects, between officers 
stationed in foreign territories, and the na- 
tives, prohibited, 494 — testimonial of ap- 
probation bestowed by Government on 
Major M. Williams on his departure for 
Europe— court of enquiry, 618 — civil 

• apd roilitary appointments, promotions, 
anoi^uioughs, 99, 187, 290, 494, 6l9 — 
marine appointments, 290, 495, 619 — 
miscellaneous, 100, 190, 291, 410, 619 
— Government securities, 293, 411 — 
course of exchange, 293, 411— arrivals 
Vat thfe JEVesidency, 192 — shipping ar- 
rivals and departures, 100, 192, 411, 
499-*births, marriages, and deaths, 100, 
19^ 293, 41J, 499,619, 627- 

A — r- ■ - Sessions, 191, 496. 

huna, a native author, notice of 



%rrivalsat the Presidency, 1 82,261 » 406, 
" iping arrivals and departures* 
87— bhftfts, marriages, 
183, 281, 406* . 486, 



his death, 181 
Burningof Widows,on the Hindoo laws 
,, .respecting, 220, 446, 556. 

Bumrah, cholera morfrasy making dread- 
ful, ravages at— 14,000 people said to 
lure; been carried off by the disease in 
^fifteen dayl* 299. • 

■V".. ’ ’ 

. . c ■ • - 

Cadet l, arrangements made at Bombay for 

r Cavalry, called 
‘ " ’Bad- 
— coqrts 
„ „ Appoint*. 

m fUrlouglw, 87, 
'3—value Of go- 
881—?'“ ' 
<5, 482, 


Court ; trial o&. Mr. , 
ting at Mr. Gonsalves, 
ded by, on the rights 
a British subject, 178 
1 of natives for forging a deed, 1 79 
—question decided on the granting of a 
power of attorney, 273— case respecting 
the supposed forgery of a will, 405 — 
presentment of the Grand Jury .for the 
fourth Searions of 1821, 507— legality 
of beUtng^on the price of the Company’s 
. salt, 510r-criminal information against 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal, 482 
*s.— united Secretaries and others v. Buck- 
ingham, $76, 

t ool-Book Society, proceedings 
rth annual general meeting, 

483. f 

Calcutta Journal; prosecution of the Editor, 
573. 

Canning , Right Hon. G., speech of, in 
the HouSe of Commons, on the subject 
of Mr. Creevey ’s motion respecting the 
Board $f Controul, 380 — appointed 
Governd|. General of India, 412. 

Cape of Gmd Hope: new settlement es- 
tablished! by the officers of the late Royal 
AfricanACorps, 201— addresses present- 
ed to Lieut. General Sir R. S. Donkin, 
C.B., before his embarkation, 299 — 
rate of exchange, 301 — practicability of 
the navigation of Kowie river finally 
ascertained, 507 — death, 628. 

Cargoes of East-lndia Company’s- ships 
lately arrived, 51 9,. 631. 

Cartwright , Charles, Esq., late Accomptant 
General to the East-lndia Company, 
particulars of the public life of, 425, 
5 . 14 ; .. .. 

Cawnpore Free School, rules adapted for 
the management of, 179. 

Ceylon, fragments on, 561 — process of 
preparing saltpetre, and mode of manu- 
facturing gunpowder, 475 civil ap- 
pointments, 294— births, marriages, and 
deaths, 195, 294, 620. : 

' —— Supreme Court; fines for hon- 
attendancAonjuries, 1 94. 

— j v / — > Literary’ Sbriety, papers present- 
' ed to— observation "on the dangerous 
rock usually Called the Drunken Sailor, 
T^ing off tne flag- staff point Colombo, 
263— observations on the Sgrometcr as 
applicableto the island;of 'Ceylon, 264. 
Chess ; attempt to analyse a defence of the 
kino's odmbet. 48. - ‘ 


0% Pekin. 249— 
rKpong, ;tye new 
ricen t^ide with. 




Index*. 


m 


417— edict* respecting the illegal im- 
portation of opium, 440 — Russian trade 
with, 521— depressed state o£ the cotton 
markets— price of opium, ;$$$, 503— 
mimufoctbry of Prussian bhie 'established 
in the . vicinity of Canton— bands for 
practising boxing and cudgelling pro- 
hibited, 298— edicts 0q$d to have been 
issued restraining e l forbidding the 
admission of missionaries from Europe, 
41 1 — execution of an American by the ■ 
Chinese, for the alledgcd murder of 
a Chinese woman, 621— suspension of 
the British trade, 623 — edict issued on 
the occasion, by the viceroy of Canton, 
625. 

Cholera Morbus raging dreadfully on the 
westeni frontier of the Sarun district, 
87 — prevalence in Sylhet, 94 — de- 
cline at Ghazeepore, 94, 280— preva- 
lence at Cawnpore, 95 — decline at 
Bombay, 100— raging in the Persian 
Gulf, 101, 299, 506— disappearance at 
Cawnpore, 1 80— prevalence at Kullad- 
gee, and at Berhampore, near Ganjam, 
186—remedies used for, at Bombay, 
192— felt slightly in the Cuttack dis- 
trict, 280— prevalence in Cochin-China 
and Tung- King, 298 — prevalence at 
Delhi and at Lahore, 616. 

Church* new, at Poona : ceremony gf lay. 
ing the foundation stone, 410. 

Christianity , state of, in the territories of 
Travancorc and Cochin, 235. 

Circle , problem of the quadrature of, solved, 
269. 

Civil appointments, Calcutta, 87, 175, 271, 
482, 612— Madras, 97, 283— Bombay, 
99, 187, 290, 494 — Ceylon, 294 — 
Home, 514. 

Clarkson, Capt., of the ship Bombay Mer- 
chant, piece of plate presented to, by 
liis passengers, 628. 

Club, General India, in this country, hints 
for the formation of* $2?. „ 


College, Hindoo, at Poona; plan of th 
institution, 473. 

— , Bishop's* at Calcutta, donation 
to, 628. M 

Comets , supposed to be globes of water, 
267. 

Commodities, British, hints for the further 
introduction of, into India, 444. 

Conqueror, extraordinary,, in central Asia, 
199. 

Controversy on Gulchin's translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari Sohaili, 30, 
141— on the mode of instruction pur- 
sued by Dr. 'Gilchrist, 39, 134— obser- 
vations on the above, 228. 

Cooper , Hon. Sir G. Km. notice of his 
death and funeral, 288. 

Coronation , Chinese, ceremonies observed 
at, 332. 

Court , Captain, late Surveyor- General of 
India, biographical memoir of, 456. 

Court Martial on Capt. T. P* Thompson, 
late political agent at Kishme, for dis- 
obedience of orders, neglect of duty, 
and disgraceful conduct, 85 — on Mr. 
G. Daly, apothecary, for being drunk, 
and bleeding a patient while in that 
state, 479— on Benick, sirdar, bearer in 
the service, of Brev. Major Biggs, of the 
horse artillery, for throwing dirty water 
at his commanding officer, and for 
violently assaulting him, 480— on pri- 
vate: D. Flannery, H. M. 17th drags., 
for violent and insubordinate conduct, 
on Capt. W. Vincent, 20th regt. 
Bengal N.I., for conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, 481. 

Court of Inquiry on Lieutenant J. Still, 
Hon. Company’s marine, for insolent 
and disrespectful conduct to his com- 
mander, 618. 

Craufurd , Mr., employed by the Marquis 
of Hastings on a mission to Siam and 
Cochin-China, 406, 486. ,, 


Coasting-trade of Western India, 251, 
536. 

CochinrChina, brief description of, 4$7— 
cholera morbus prevalent in— new canal 

from the Tung-po to communicate with 
Siam completed, 298. 

College of Fgrt Willlanv public disputa- 
tion at, in the Oriental languages, July 
16, 1821, 52r»?F efic h of the Marquis of 
Hastings, 53*Stwenty first examination 
of the students of, nolden June 1821, 
57. ■ ■ -- • : " v . i-: ■ ,-$t- . ' 

^,-^of Fort St. George ; result of the 
firstexaminaiion of the students for the 
vgar 1821, 58. * 

J55-, Eapt-India, atH^leybury, ex- 
amination the studentajiitir. Dec. 


Crops, state of, at Benares— in Jhe Upper 
Provinces of Bengal, 94— at Cahnpore 
—at Moorshedabad, 95— in Lower Ben- 
gal, 278. 

Croton Oil, its as a purgative me- 

dicine, 419. 

Customs, British, hints for the further in 
Production of, into India, 444. 


; ¥ r :: u - 

Deathi, CnlcUtttt Se, 183, 398,407* 488, 
m\7, 410, 494, 

617, 637 m \ 193,893, 411, 

499, 6SO, 6^C*qtlSfel9^894--S«.- 
rosti^, 298— C«pe of Good , 

101 , 1304 ^ 4 ^ ■ 

Debate ait the wQaft 19. 

1 / — non-avtlval of Berignt- ftb3mt)t.i, '^3 

4 m t r ■ 




Oytf-: 


.hanvSi vdlunfceer hajf-ybir*i 

, 64-r Er.ffiTebrife’s pension, 66 
; 'of 'tfacftft Hindoostanee 

.'^Cli^EneteiMla^d I n 

. -V 1 between t)r.WilkiiW:iu*d the Professors 
of the. Oriental languages at Hertford 
and : AddiscOnfibe, 75— -compensation to 
Mr. X H- iPelly, 153— Mr. fforn- 
blower’Sx memorial, 168 — March 20, 
1822— Indian papers, 891— -education 
of midshipmen in the Company’s ser- 
: : . vice, 392— resignation of the Marquis 
of Hastings, 393— Messrs. Hornblowers* 
case, 396. 

Debate in the House of Commons, March 
15, 1622, on Mr. Creevey’s motion for 
the appointment of a select committee 
. to inquire into the different duties in- 
trusted to the Board of Control, and by 
Whom the same are performed, 369. 
jpWfoftarfr, Prince and Princess of, visit the 
'UUa House, 628. v 
D&tclors, Eaat-India, list of, for 1821, 
102 — election of, 514— list of, for 1822, 
.517. / . 

Distinctions, hdiiordry, 514. 

Donkin, Lieut. Gen. Sir R. S., late Act- 
ing-Governor at the Cape of GoodHope, 
addresses presented to, before his em- 
barkation, 299. 

Drama, state o£ in China, 151, 

Dugong, account of the skeleton of, 2 66. 

E, ■; 

Earthquake, severe shock of, experienced 
at Sfcfltosa, Island of Bourbon, 201 — 
sho<k of, ;felt at Kaira, Domaun, Bom- 
bay, andAhmedabadf 293. 

East- India Company, Historical narrative 
. ; ;of their endeavours to form settlements 
and to extend and encourage trade in 
the East, and of the causes by which 
> those endeavours have been frustrated, 
5, 209. ^ 

Eqkt india House, debate&at, 153,$91 
>Wi^ranflactious of the Cdurt of Direc- 
tors*-, 202, 412, 514, 628— goods de- 
. ■ dared for sale, 103, 305, 311, 415, 519, 

■ Efrstrlndia revenue li£ws. duty on writ- 
^ft«l;jjapers, 351, 444: 

EccgntkcitieS qf Tavernier, 438. 

■jffifiptif, Chinese, respecting the illegjdim- 
•ly^pbrtataon of Opipra, 440— Hum ’Turn’s 
\)PenMpks on, 537— Viceroy qi^Ciiton’s 
edict bn the suspension pfcif 

m&k K.' • 

47#.- 

- ’urn**. 



at Antorghur, 


peebh^. *)3.V\4M 

s — •' IjM: 




los, 2o3| ; 
. at ' M«tnts, 386^ 41$ 
...* mmmfl 893, 411— <u «h. 



:sV 

Lieut. Col. 0 ; H. v biographical 

FesffiMsn^iiggurnautb, 274*»Mohorttfn, 
atV 

Fever* 

e^sbdS of Rostam and Sohrdb, 
translation of, by Gulchin (con- 
tinued from vol. xii. p. 115) — king 
Kai-kiwos’s letter to Rostam, 1 19-*- the 
arrival ofRostam at the capital of King 
K&wos, '-121 — King Kdwos expressing 
his anger at Gav and Rostam, ib. — 
Rostam’* visit in disguise to the Tiirdm 
camp, Ire — Sohrab questioning Hagir 
for somq token of Rostam, and his 
concealing it, 127. 

Fire, methods of kindling, on the Sand- 
vrich Islands, 267— in the Hoti. Com- 
pany’s dispensary at Calcutta, 276— 
at Ava, %5. 

Forgery , natives tried for, before the Su- 
preme Court at Calcutta, 179— case of, 
respecting a will, tried before the same 
court, 405— sentence on Surg. X Pat- 
terson fq|, 493. 

Fort-Marltyraugh , population of the town 
and subwbs of, 427. 

Foutjdanm noticed respecting, 257, 

Fragment An Ceylon, 561 . 

Fraser's, jf B.y journal of a tour through 
part of t gp snowy rangeof die Himalaya 
mountains, review of, 351. 

French , expulsion of, from Siam, in 1688, 
459. 

Fund for the relief of distressed civil ser- 
vants under the Presidency of Fort . St. 
George, hints originally published for 
the formation of, 343. 

F uneral of Shojah ool Moolkh, late Sou- 
bah of Bengal, 280— o f Capt. Xumley, 
at Penang, 297* V * 

Furloughs, Calcutta, 178, 273, 405^615^ 
Madras, 2S5, 4D8— Bombay , 190, 495, 
619— froia bjs Majesty a forces in Bri- 
tish Indian 173, 270, 401, 612. 

■**,. 

Geological Society* paper read before,, des- 
cribing specimens collected on a journey 
from Delhi tp Borabfy^by B. Fraser, 

. '&%*<&** \w.: r : 

Gilchrist, Dr. X^0^ his mode of instruc- 
tion, remarks expostulations 

with the Editor, report 

- bit; the sixth term "Or his Hindoostanee 
lectures in Loudon, 169# • . 

Goa , i^voluttotfc ; 

snents relative to, 5p0fe»*-4iiiner given at, 
by GenW& Cm 

^revolqttott? 620 — couirtec-revolution at,* 

v vti'- 



Inde*. 



Grant, Mr. J., a student qt the East- India 
College, who perished in the river Lea, 
tablet to the memory of, 514* . 

Gulchin , reply of, to the strictures^ of Pro- 
fessor Stewart and Mundfon his trans- 
lation of the seventh book of the Au- 
’w&n Sohaili, SO — Munsif in reply to, 
141— literal version by, of FirddsPa 
episode of Rostam and Sohrab, 1 19- 
remarks by on the Persian origin of 
heraldry and armorial bearings, 1 SO — 
Sukhunchin’s answer to f< in defence of 
Capt. Kennedy’s translations published 
in the second volume of the Bombay 
Literary Transactions, 231. 

Gulf of Guinea , prevalence of the slave- 
trade in the Bight of Benin, and in the 
Rivers Bonny, Old Calabar, and Ca- 
meroons, 304— offering human sacrifices 
at religious ceremonies, particularly 
funerals, frequent at Calabar— improve- 
ments making at Cape Coast Castle, 305. 

Gunpowder, mode of manufacturing, in 
Ceylon, 475. 

H. 

HaUeybuiy, East-India College at, ex- 
amination of the Students, Dec. 6, 1821, 
6 1— total expense of, since its establish- 
ment in 1805 to 1820 inclusive, 412. 

Hardyman , Maj. Gen., sketch of the ser- 
vices of, 513. 

Heat, most excessive in the Persian Gulf 
—deaths from, at Kishme, 299. 

Heliotrope, a newly invented reflecting 
instrument for signals, 474. 

Heraldry, on the Persian origin of, by 
Gulchin, 130. 


ships loading for India, 108, 804, 80 % 
413, 519, 681— daily prices of stocks, 
104, 208, 313^16, 520, 632. 

Song Merchants. in disgrace a t Canton for 
conniving at the illegal importation of 
opium, 440— Hum Fum’s remarks on, 
537— sonnet on the loss of Howqua's 
button, 539. 

Hume, Mr. J., letters addressed by, to the 
proprietors of East-India Stock, on the 
subject of Mr. Felly's contract, 606. 

Hydrophobia , successful method followed 
in the Ukraine for the cure of, 474. 

I. 

India, trade on the western coast of, 251, 
536 — state of the Jews in, 337 — hints 
for the further introduction into, - of 
British commodities, customs, and 
knowledge, 444. 

— — , British : aggression of the Bur- 

mahs, 8G — Shanpoor, and the southern 
districts taken from Chintomun Row of 
Sanglee in 1820, restored to that jag- 
heerdar, 87— operations of the force 
sent against the Lurkacoles, a warlike 
and turbulent race inhabiting a part of 
SInghboom, 137 — relief of . troops— 
Nagporc subsidiary force, 172, 479- 
refractory rajah, 173— attack upon the 
Bheels, 1 74 — tranquillity of Central In- 
dia, 270 — operations of Lieut. Col. . 
Maxwell's force in the Rajpoot coun- 
tries — attack upon, and defeat of the 
Maharao of Kotah, Kishore Sing, 401 
— return of killed and wounded, 403- 
notes of instructions issued by Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. Malcolm to the assistants 


Hindoostanee lectures in London, Dr. 
Gilchrist's sixth report on, 1 69. 

Hindoos, on the laws of, respecting the 
burning of widows, 220, 446, 556— 
proselytisin admitted by, 540. 

Home Intelligence —appointment of the 
Right Hon. G. Canning tA be Go- 
vernor-General of Indift, 412— new 
candidate for the East-India direction, 
514 — -East-India Directors for 1822, 
517— transactions at the East-India 
Hous$ 202, 514, 628— civil and mili- 
tiuy a||»dtiitments, 808, 412, 514, 628 
—miscellaneous* 202, 306, 412, £14— 
arrivals and departures of India Ship- 
ping, 101, 203, 808* 41$, 515, 62 8— 
births, marriages, ai>d deaths, 101, 204, 
809, 413, 516,. 689^ Indian securities 
And exchange^4M30* 202, 309 — London 
markets, lOSp 207, 311, 415, 681— . 
rimes appointed for sailing of the East* 
India Company's ships, if the season, 
206, $ 10, 4l4,/l8, 630— price current of 
CJfiAIndia procftice, 103, £|$»$11 , 415, 
-519, 631^gc^d6cte^^-»l.©at:riie;; 
East- India House, 10^ ^X5* 811, 415, 

' ■ Om- 


and officers acting under his orders on 
his leaving Central India, 54 2 — testi- 
monials of approbation bestowed by Go- 
vernment on Maj. Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, 
on his- departure for Europe, 611— 
threatened, disturbance between the 
troops of Jozce Secunder, one Of Scin- 
deoh's captains, and the dependents, of 
the Rajah of Tearee, 6 12 — promotions 
and appointments in his Majesty’s forces, 
172, 270, 401, 612— furloughs, 173, 
270, 401, 612— Courts Martial, 85, 
479 — miscellaneous, 173, 270,401. r 

, not British: Ru^eet Singh for- k 

tifying Lahore, amt preparing to march 
» against the Afghans, 86 ? 403— Shah 
Shqoja-ool- Moolk unsuccessful in 
attempt at remounting the throne ofbis 
anci^tomr'* Sciodiah's army m a muti- 
nous State, ^86— arrival of Shooia-ooL 
Slidlfc at Delhi, 87 — Appall Sahm,exV ; 
rajah of leave Xit>; 

... bore, and to Oi nutitry-d^ 

Semmr Chnn^f^.- 

:B4voiuri^'^Do<i,:- ‘ 
500|‘ ito^to ^C^ernotvGen^:'^ 
amym at Bombay, 499-H»untw-«|0- : 
lution at Goa, 637. 



m Info*. 


Indian slid tichangei, 103, 202, 

j. 309-^matiufactureg, 494. 
inscrwtions, -brief' view oftheCollection oft 
byColohel Mackenzie in India, 

Instruction, on Dr. Gilchrist’s mode oft 39. 
Irkutsk , formation of an Auxiliary Bible 
Society at, 169* 

Isis , statue of, in the British Museum, 
described, 477. 

' J,/ ; . ' 

Jail at Ahmednugger, disturbances in, and 
attempted escape of the prisoners, 190. 
java: depression of trade at Batavia, 620 
—marriages and deaths, 298. 

Jem , society formed at Madras for the 
promotion of Christianity amongst, 837 
, —statement of the- population oft at 
^Cochin and its vicinity, 339— body oft 
termed Beni-Isracl, seen at Cochin in 
the 8th regt. of Bombay Native In- 
fantry, concluded to be a portion of the 
long-lost ten tribes, 340. 

Juggumauth, festival at, 274. 

Jungle Fever , prevalent at Asseerghur, 

m. 

Juries , fines for non-attendance on, in the 
Supreme Court, Colombo, 194. 

, K. 

Kendall, E. A., on the burning of Hindoo 
widows, 446 — answer to, 556 . 

Kiatcha, the frontier town, between Russia 
and China, formation of a Bible Insti- 
tution at, 199. 

Knowledge , British, hints for the further 
introduction of, into India, 444. 
Kolapoor, rajah of, murdered by a silledar, 
191. 

• ' .1'.^ L. 

Lahore i preparations making by Runjcet 
Singh to march against the Affghans, 
86, 403. 

Launch of the Charles Forbes, of 900 tons, 
at Bombay, 293— of the Aram, of 430 
> ■ Ww, at Rangoon, 296. 

I 'Lotos, Hindop, respecting the burning of 
/ ’' widows, survey oft 220— East- India 
.‘Revenue, 351, 444. # 

Hindoostanee, in London, sixth 
/ /^report on, 169. 

Leech of Ceylon, account oft 266. 

Lime or chunam, as manufactured at.Bom- 
ay, 424. ; ^ ■■ 

ilJndsay, C near Kedgeree, 

5 ? ' * . ■:* ‘ 

L^a^ntelligeucO? 262, 366, 

veteran soldiers, 277. . 
'^LwsPT stroke’ of the wind, an unaccount- 


. able malady prevalent in Bunddkund, 

. $79* M 

Lumky , Capt., funeral oft . 297. 

LuttetodeM, a warlike racO inhabiting A 
part of Sjnghboom, short account of, 
136— their turbulence such tha4;k be- 
came, necessary for Government to> send 
: a force against them— after a resolute 
resistance obliged to submit, 137. 

M. 

Macdonald, Jplin, on the Hindoo laws re- 
specting the burning of widows, 220. 
Mackenzie, Colonel, late Surveyor- General 
of India, statement ofthe literary labours 
oft 242, 313. 

Madras: Regulation for giving greater 
efficiency to the system of Police estab- 
lished in the provinces subordinate to 
this Presidency, 489 — civil and military 
appointments, promotions, and fur- 
loughs, 97^ 283, 408, 490— course of 
exchange aid price of Company’s paper, 
286, 410, 493 — miscellaneous, 98, 185, 
286, 410, 480— arrivals at the Presi- 
dency, 287- — shipping urrivafs and de- 
partures, 28 6 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 98, ’287, 410, 493, 617, 627. 
— — Suprijme Court ; commercial in- 
formation, j|93. 

Criminal Sessions ; copy of the 

calendar, 286— sentence on Surg. James 
Paterson, fbr forgery, 491. 

— — Civil Fund ; hints originally pub- 
lished for the formation oft 343. 

Malacca, dangerous situation of the ship 
General Kyd, in the straits oft 503. - 
Malcolm, Maj. Gen. Sir J., invested with 
the grand cross of the military order of 
the Bath, 291— fete given to, at Bom- 
bay, 497 — notes of instructions issued 
by, to the assistants and officers acting 
under his orders, before his leaving 
central India,. 542— testimonials of ap- 
probation bestowed on, by the Bengal 
and Madras Governments, ,on his de- 
parture for Europe, 611 — arrival oft in 
' England, 628. 

Maniifactures , Indian, No. II.— lime or 
1 chunam, 424. ' 

Manuscripts, brief view ofthe collection oft 
made by Colonel Mackenzie, in India, 
313 — English, imported into this coun- 
try from India* sufcrject to a duty os 
foreign, 351., „ 

Marine appointments £ Bombay, 290, 495, 
619. 

Markets , London, 102, 207, 311, 415, 631 
— China, i 98, 503. w 
Marriages,sQBlcuWh 9$ 183, 2M,*407, 
488, 610? 626— Madras, 99, 288, 410, 
493, 6,17— Bombay, 100, 293, 499, 620, 
627— -Ceylon, 620-* Java, 29$-— Home 
lor* sai, 309, 413, 510, 629. i" . 
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Marriages, Indian, case respecting, de- 
cided in the Court of the Recorder at 
Bombay* 291. 

Mauritius I proclamation by Gov, Farqu- 
har for die regulation of trade, 200. 

Meridian , measurement of, about to take 
place in the Russian provinces of the 
Baltic, 474. 

Military appointments, promotions, remo- 
vals, and adjustment of rank ; Calcutta 
175, 271, 403, 482, 613— Madras, 97, 
283, 408, 490— Bombay, 188, 494, 619 
—His Majesty's forces in India, 172, 
270, 401, 612— Home, 308, 412. 

Mocha , villages in the vicinity of, plun- 
dered by a body of predatory Arabs, 
299. 

Montucci , Dr., his reply to some remarks 
on his * Parallel,' published in the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner, 325. 

Monument to the memory of Captain 
Showers, erected in the Cathedral of 
St. John, at Calcutta, description of, 
138. 

Morrison , Dr., drowned near Kedgeree, 
485. 

Mosambique ; revolution in the colony, 
506. 

Munsif, on Gulcliin's translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari Sohaili, 
141. 

Murder of the rajah of Kolapoor, 191. 

Muscat , cholera morbus prevalent at, 101 
— superb sword presented to the Inmum 
of, from the Governor- General of In- 
dia, 200. 

Museum, Asiatic, formed at St. Peters- 
burgh, 47:3. 

N 

NarvaUum Cotta, or Croton Oil ; its effi- 
cacy as a purgative medicine, 41 9. 

Nautical notices ; Bale of Cotton Rock, 
152— particulars respecting Foul Island, 
257 — dangerous rock usually called the 
Drunken Sailor, lying off Colombo, 
Island of Ceylon, 263— shoal off Den- 
nis Island, 465 *— dangerous reef of 
sunken rocks between Tongatahoo and 
the Island of Anamooka, 506. 

Nelthroffl, Captain, melancholy death of, 
at Chittledroog, 98* 185. 

Nertchinsk, formation of a Bible Associa- 
tion at, 199. 

New South Wales :, forgery on the bank, 
198 — improvements in the harbour ’ at 
Sydney, 411. 

Nicobar Islands : reported seizure of a 

* jlritish vessCl by the natiyes— suspicious 
character of an. Engli^Unzin residing 
on the Island pf Nancowry, 1 96 —brig 
Hope, Capt/Modgar, of Madras, said 
to have been cut off in Nancowry har- 


Ijour, by the natives, in 1814, 296— re- 
ported removal of the Englishman to ' 
the Island of /Feresa, 411. 

Nilgherry mountains, thermometer on, 
267. ; ; 

O 

Odwint Sing, minister to Uie Nazim of Ben- 
gal, invested witli the kellaut of con- 
gratulation, 280. 

Opium, Cliincse edicts respecting the ille- 
gal importation of, 440 — remarks on, 
by Hum Fum, 537. 

Original Papers /—Succinct historical nar- 
rative of the East-India Company's 
endeavours to form settlements and to 
extend and encourage trade in the 
East, and of the causes by which those 
endeavours have been frustrated, 1, 105, 
209 — Biographical Memoir of Lieut. - 
Col.Clias. Barton Burr,C.B., 20— Per- 
sian Anthology — Gulchin’s reply to 
Professor Stewart and Munsif, 30- 
Remarks on Gulcliin, by E. B. B., 38 
—on Dr. Gilchrist's# mode of Instruc- 
tion, 39 — literal version of Firdosi's 
Episode of Rostatn and Sohrah, (con- 
tinued from vol. xii. p. 115), with a 
Dissertation on the Persian origin of 
Heraldry and Armorial Bearings, by 
Gulcliin, 119, 130 — Munsif in reply to 
Gul chin, 141 — On the Hindoo laws 
respecting the burning of Widows, by 
J. Macdonald, 220 — Observations on 
the late literary controversies in the 
Asiatic Journal, 288 — Sukhunchin in 
reply to Gulcliin's strictures on Capt. 
Kennedy's translations from the Per- 
sian prose writers and poets, inserted in 
the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society, 231— statement of the literary 
labours of the late Colonel Mackenzie, 
C.13 , 242, 313 — Dr. Montucci’s vin- 
dication of his Parallel, 325 — on the 
Distribution of India Prize-money, by 
Job Tantalus, 341 — American Trade 
witli China, 417 — Uses of the Narval- 
lum Cotta or Croton Oil, 419— particu- 
lars of the Public Lite of Charles Cart- 
wright, Esq., 425— on the Burning of 
Hindoo Widows, by ,E. A. Kendall, 
446 — Russian trade with China, 521— 
on Opium, the Hong, and HowquaY 
button, by Hum Fum, 537— bn Prbsp- 
lytism as found to exist among the Hin- 
doos, 540— notes of Instructions issued 
by Major Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, on his 
leaving Central India, to the numerous 

'officers inthe political department acting 
under his orders, 542— on the burning 
of Hindoo Widows,^ B. W., 556— 
Fragments on Ceylon, 561— on the free- 
dom of the Indlau Press, 573. 

OmUhoryiichiis. on the spurs of, 207. 

Owen, Capt, of the ship Pilot, silver cup 
presented to, by hie. passengers, 2p$; 4 



Imperial ; debate in tbe House 
'^gjm^pmmotub March 15, 1 822, on Mr* 
^>p^irey*8 motion for the appointment 
$ select , committee to inquire into 
1w< Afferent , dutiee 4 entrusted by the 
Dbiu'd for managing the Affairs of India, 
and by whom the same are performed, 
369— motion lost,. 391. 

Passage Money, increased allowance of* 
. to subaltern officers returning on tick 
" leave from India, 227. 


Pttotmonip, India, on die distribution of, 

Proselytism, as found to 
Hindoos, £40. ' : /i ? *fr 


Prussian 'Mlw ? manufactory bn established 
in the vicinity of Canton, 298. 
Publications, new* and works in the preu, 
159, 369, 478, 565. 


Quadrature of the circle, problem of, solved, 
369. 


Petty, J. H., debate on the case of, at the 
East- India House, 1 53— grant to, by 
the East- India Company, 202 — corres- 
pondence on the subject of his contract, 
606. * 

Penang; funeral of Capt. Lumley, 297. 
Persia ; arrival of Colonel Doyle and 
pr« Craigie at. Ispahan— Persian Am- 
bassqr on his way to Bombay, 199 — 
epidemic cholera raging with great vio- 
lence at Shirauz, 506. 

Persian Gulf ; cholera morbus, 101, 199, 
299 — sickness of our officers at Kishme, 
200— deaths from excessive heat, 299. 


R 

Rains, very heavy at Balasorc, 486. 

Revenue Lam, East- India, 351, 444— re- 
venue from Hindoo temples, 439. 

Review of Boyles •* — Fraser’s Journal of a 
Tour through part of the snowy range 
of the Himalaya mountains, and to the 
sources ofthe rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
353— Ha Ugh ton’s Rudiments of ‘Ben- 
gali Grammar, 467— Dercnzy's Enchi- 
ridion, or a Hand for the One-handed, 
469 — Vol, I. of the Proceedings of the 
Agricultural Society established in Su- 
matra, 47® — The Affectionate Pair, a 


Picture of Shah Alum (the Great Mogul) 
presenting the grant of the Dewannee 
to Lord Clive, historical account of, 
476. 

Plays, number of, performed annually at 
Macao, 151. 


tale, translated from the Chinese, by 
P. P. Thoins, 565. 

Revolution ag Goa, 500— at Mosambique, 
506 — courier, at Goa, 627. 

Rich, C. J., Esq. , late British Resident at 
Bagdad, blpgraphical memoir of, 560. 


Poetry ; verses on the death of Captain 
•Showers, 340— Gungotree, 261 — Even- 
ing, 962 — to a Friend, 351 — lines on 
the Death of Colonel M'Leod, C.B., 
of his Majesty's 59th regt.— part of the 
18th Psalm paraphrased, 352— Sonnet 
on the loss of Howqua's button, 539 — 
Tbe Blush— Address to Night, 563 — 
To the Moon — lines on Melancholy, 
564* 

Police, system of, in the Madras Provinces, 

. 4S& ' 

Polynesia; treacherous attempt of the na- 
tives of Middleberg Island to seize upon 
a Whate'Ship, 505 —dangerous reef be- 
tween Tongataboo and the Island of 
^^^^Ookjs, 506. 


Road leading- from Belgaum to Mai wan 
completed, 185. 

Rostam and Snhrab , literal translation of 
Firdosi’s episode of (continued from 
vol. xii. p. 1 15), 119. 

Rotti , account of the Island of, 533; 

Rowsell, Mr., snuff-box presented to, ass 
mark of esteem, by his brother students 
in the Hindoos tanee Language, 308. • 

Runjeet Singh fortifying Lahore, and pre- 
paring to march against the Affghans, 
86, 403 ‘—looks with an unquiet eye on 
our movements in Ilindoostan, 86— 
contented with half the revenues of the 
petty Hindoo rajahs in the hills, 408. 

Russian embassy to Bucharia, 474— tractfc 
wkh China, 521. « 


; ( J P^ntfflfton of Van Dieman’s Land, 198— 
of the 'Jews at Cochin and its vicinity, 
> 339— of the town and suburbs of Mari- 
bprough, in the island of Sumatra, 427. 

: PbHeU, Ensign, melancholy jfcnth Of, at 
: C^ittledroog, 98, 185. % 

Pmniums offered by the Sodet/% ArW, 

; t , 

P*e **9 bn the Freeddbs of,in India, 57£. 
PHce Current of Ea^India produce, for 
December, January, February, MSarch, 

J ?rU, and May. 103, 207, 311, 415, 
9, 681* y- v - 


S 

Sacrifices , human ftequent at Calabar, Iff ; 
the Gulf of Guinea, 305. ' 

Saltpetre , process of preparing, in Ceylon 
475. 

Sandal-wood Island, short account of, 535. 

Sandwich Islands, methods of kindling fire 
on, 267. 

Sdva, account Of the Island" of, £34., 

School-book Society at Calcutta ; proceed- 
ings of the fourth annual general meU 
ing. 483. 
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Scriptures translating into the languages 
of Abyssinia, 268. 

Securities , Indian, 108, 202, 309 — Cal- 
cutta, 88, 281— Bombay, 293, 411. 

Shah Alum, account of the picture of, in 
the East- India Mouse, 476. ' 

Shade Dftulloo, the noted Pindarry chief, 
occasionally heard of, in the neighbour- 
hood of Charwa and Muckrae, 270. 

Shield, the Wellington, description of, 26*8. 

Shipping, notices of — loss of the Lady 
Lusliington, on the Coast of Coroman- 
del, 182, 281 —loss of the country ship 
Fattalvahood, Richardson, off Ambela- 
pokeuc, Island of Ceylon, 1 95 — wreck 
of the Thames, outward-bound East- 
Indiaman, oil* Eastbourne, 806 — loss of 
the Blendcn-IIall, Greig, on Inacces- 
sible Island, near Tristan de Aciinhu, 
515. 

■■—■■■■ ■ — arrivals and departures ; Cal- 
cutta, 182,281, 406, 487— Madras, 286 
—Bombay, 100, 122,41 1, 420 — Home, 
101, 208, 808, 118, 515, 628. 

Ships of the season 1821-22, timed for 
India, 206, 810, 414, 518, 680. 

— loading for Lidia, 108, 204, 113, 512, 
681. 

Sh<yah ml Afoot/, it, late Send mb of Bengal, 
Bchar, and Orissa, funeral of, 280. 

Showers, Capt. C. L., who fell in action 
on the heights of Malown, in 1815, 
notice of his life and character, 188 — 
description of the monument erected 
to the memory of, in the Cathedral of 
St. John, at Calcutta, 1 10. 

Siam : four Birmahs forced from on board 
an English ship by the Siamese in the 
port of Junkseyoiij 225, 502. 

— — , expulsion of the French from, in 
1688, 452. 

Siberia : formation of Bible .Societies, 1 28 
—change in the administration of the 
government, 412. 

Sien a I. cone : observations made on a late 
circuit of the peninsula, 258 — quantity, 
quality, and prices of the principal ar- 
ticles of subsistence in the market of 
Freetown, 301 — arrival of Prince Alifa 
Sadoo at Freetown, with dispatches from 
Almamy Abdulkudar, king of the Fou- 
lalis, 308, 507. 

Singapore : promising shite of the colony, 
197 — free of the cholera, 298 — trade 
with Borneo and the Island of Celebes 
increased considerably, 620. 

Slave-trade increasing on the coast of 
Guinea, 304— prohibited by a recent 
decree of the Spanish Cortes, 308. 

Smyrlta, account of the siege and capture 
of, by Teymur, in 1402, 385. 

Snake, the Pimbcrali, or poisonous, of 
Ceylon, account of, 265. 

Asiatic Journ. 
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Society, Asiatic, of Calcutta, 48— Asiatic, 
of Paris, 2 62, 473, 565— Literary, of 
Ceylon, 263 — Astronomical, of London, 
174 — Society of Arts, 477.* 

Sol at, account of the Island of, 534. 

Souza, Mr. L. de, trial of, in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, far shooting at Mr. 
Gonsalves, 88. 

Statue of Isis in the British Museum, ac- 
count of, 477. 

Statutes passed since the commencement of 
the reign of Geo. IV. allccting the 
East- India Company, or concerning the 
politics, the commerce, or the produc- 
tion of the Company’s possessions in 
India, titles and abstracts of (continued 
from vol. xii. p. 542), 47. 

Sineus, Quart. Mast. M., late of Hi. 
Majesty’s 69lh regt., sketch of the set - 
vices of, 1 86. 

Stocks, daily prices of, from 26th Nov. 
1821, to 25th May 1822, 104, 208, 312, 
416, 520, 682. 

Stoehvell, John, Esq., resigns his situation 
as keeper of the East-liulia Company’:-, 
tea warehouse, 514. 

Sukhvnchins reply to Giilchin, in defence 
of Capt. Kennedy’s translations from the 
Persian prose writers and poets, 281. 

Sumatra: population of the town and 
suburbs of Murlhotough, 427— birth.> 
and deaths, 298. 

Surat, demise of the Nuwaub of, 199- 

Suttee, near Calcutta, 277. 

Syrian. Christians, on the past and piestnt 
condition of, 235. 

T. 

Tavernier, eccentricities of, 488. 

Tav upon the profits of tiacle at Bellary, 
286. 

Tea, black and given, analysis of, 267. 

Temples, Hindoo, on the revenues arising 
from, 439. 

Thermometer on the Nilghcrry moun- 
tains, 267 —in the valley at Calmaudoo, 
Nepaul, 280 — at Suhat’hoo, 406. 

Thoms\s, P. P., translation of the Af- 
fectionate Pair, a Chinese tale, review 
of, 565. 

Tiger destroyed, near Gal lee, 195. 

Timor, account of the Island of, 529. 

Tipperuh, installation of the rajah of, 274. 

Trade, regulations of, at the Mauritius, 

- 200— coasting, of Western India, 251, 
536— tax upon the profits of, at Bellary, 
2S6 — American, with China, 417— 
Russian, with China, 521— nourishing 
at Singapore, 620 — -depressed at Batavia, 
621 — British, suspended at Canton, 623. 

— , historical narrative of the East- 

lmlia Company’s endeavours for the 
extension and encouragement of, in the 

Vor.. XIII. 4 N 
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East, and of the causes by which those 
endeavours have been frustrated — Sect. 
I. Sumatra, Borneo, Java, the Eastern 
Islands, &c. 1 — Sect. 2. die conti- 

nental kingdoms of Siam, Cochin- 
China, Tonquin, Pegu, and Ava, 11 — 
Sect. 3. Japan and China, 105 — Sect. 
4. China concluded, 209. 

Translation of the Scriptures into the lan- 
guages of Abyssinia, near completed, 
268. 

Troops, relief of, at Nagpore, 172, 479- 
embarkation of, for India, 203. 

V. 

Van Diemen's Land : numerous improve- 
ments at Hobart’s Town, 197 — forma- 
tion of roads — population, 198 — great 
inconvenience arising from the want of 
a Court of Criminal Justice, 412 — mar- 
kets, 504. 

Vaz, Padre Joseph, memoir of (continued 
from vol. xii. p. 424); — his second 
mission along the coast of Ceylon- 
numerous conversions — his miraculous 
escape from the heretics, 252 — ex- 
emplary punishment of the Dessavc of 
Saflragam for the disrespect he meditated 
towards a chapel, 253, the adversaries 
of the Christians prefer several com- 
plaints against the venerable Padre — 
they exterminate the Padre Joseph Car- 
veil is, and demolish the church of Candy, 
254 — die venerable Padre returns to 
the capital, obtains full liberty, and 


builds a new church and hospital, 256*-. ' 
remarkable conversion of a Cingalese 
youth— prophecy of die Padre respecting, 
him, 345— a persecution dreaded by the 
Christians in consequence of a con- 
spiracy formed against them, 347— the 
exercises of the Padre when on a mis- 
sion, 348. 

Volcano in the Island of Bourbon, 201— 
in the Island of Unmak, 474. 

Voyage, coasting, from Pondicherry to 
Goa, 420. 

W. 

Warden, Mr., speech delivered by, on pro.* 
posing the health of Maj. Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm at a fete given by the officers, 
civil and military, at Bombay, 497. 

Waterspout seen near Allahabad, 181. 

Weather at Ghazeepore, 94, 181 — in the 
Upper Provinces, 94— at Benares, 95 — 
at Cawnporc, 95, 1 80— at Balasorc, 486 
— at JNIoorshcdahad, 95, 181, 280 — at 
Subhat’liuo, 406— at Allahabad, 181, 
486— at Delhi, 279, 406— in Dower 
Bengal, 278— in the Cuttack district, 
280. 

Widows , burning of, on the Hindoo laws 
respecting, 220, 446, 556. 

Z. 

Zcbid, a city in the Arabian Gulf, belong-, 
ing to the Tmaum of Senna, plund ed 
by a body of predatory Arabs, 299. 


errata. 

Page 34, col . 1, line 9, for the ordo of which is, §c. down to exertion, read the ordo of 
which is \j in order that he may put liis foot forward or extricate himself 

* n business with safety J^esT by any manner of 

exertion. 

Page 1 66, col. 1, line 15, for factum, read pactum. 

Page 229, col. 1, line 31, for Stuart’s, read Stewart’s. 

Page 578, col. 2, line 4, for Sept. 16, read Nov. 16. 
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